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PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 
AFTER THE LAPSE OF YEARS, 


HIS, as you perceive, is the second part of the story. Years have 
elapsed since the conclusion of the first: and those children, 
boys and girls, told of then, have grown into men and women. 

There is not very much to relate of the interval. Time has wrought 
some changes—as time invariably does. ‘They may be briefly summed 
up in a few lines. And it may be as well to state that, in spite of the 
lapse of time, we are still writing of a period very many years back. 

Sir Dene Clanwaring has lost both his sons: John the heir and 
Reginald the major. The one died of a neglected cold ; the other fell 
in battle. Pretty Mrs. .Clanwaring, John’s widow, is married again, and 
lives chiefly at her husband’s estate in Scotland. Her two sons, Dene 
and Charles, nice pleasant young fellows with plenty of money in 
prospect, and her only children living, are very often staying with their 
grandfather, Sir Dene; the elder of the two, Dene, being his heir. 
Their sister, Margaret, had died at Beechhurst Dene only two years 
ago, under circumstances of a painful nature : Sir Dene, who was very 
fond of her, has not been quite the same man since. 

Lady Lydia Clanwaring is at Beechhurst Dene still. She has never, 
in fact, been away from it since that autumn night when she arrived to 
take up her abode. Up to the time her husband died, she was always 
< going back to India shortly :” after his death, she fad no home even 
to talk of going to, and no means of setting up one—everybody knows 
what is the pension of a majors widow. So she remained at Beech- 
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hurst Dene without question as to her leaving it; and her children 
looked upon it as their home just as surely as though they had a legal 
right to it. Lady Lydia had really grown useful to Sir Dene: and her 
tact (she never forgot it again) was such that he valued her, and quite 
believed the household could not get on without her. Her daughter, 
Louisa, had married early ; Jarvis was in the army; Otto was a bar- 
rister in Lincoln’s Inn. 

Tom Clanwaring had not been got out of the Dene. The fact is 
worthy of being recorded, considering Lady Lydia’s private machina- 
tions to accomplish it. Never again had she tried for it openly since 
that one last great explosion, when Sir Dene had suggested that she 
and her children should go, rather than Tom. Indeed she soon gave 
up hoping for it, and let the fact alone. But she had successfully 
managed to put Tom in the background, and keep him there. He 
was reared as an inferior-born dependent, who must never presume to 
confound himself with the genuine Clanwaring family. Sir Dene 
insensibly fell into the snare, habit is strong ; the neighbourhood fell 
into it; Tom himself fell into it. During his boyhood he was kept 
away at school as much as possible: in the holidays he met with cold 
neglect; was made to estrange himself from the drawing-room, and to 
herd with the servants. It taught him humility. Sir Dene honoured 
and regarded him as his grandson just as much as he did the other 
boys ; in his heart he loved Tom best of all: but nevertheless he 
tacitly sanctioned Tom’s being put in the background. Habit, I say, 
is strong; and this had grown into the habit at the Dene. 

When Tom Clanwaring grew to manhood, his occupation rendered 
this isolation from the rest, or semi-isolation, easy of accomplishment. 
Tom was to the estate very much what his father had been—over- 
looker. When the lad was driven to seek sources out of doors by the 
home neglect, he had found them on the land. With Dell the bailiff, 
riding or walking round; watching for poachers with Simmons the 
gamekeeper ; following the plough to have a chat with the ploughman; 
sitting in a corner of the barn, eating his bread-and-cheese dinner, while 
the men threshed the wheat ; helping to load the waggon with barley ; 
going to the corn-market at Worcester with Dell: in all places and at 
all work, Tom was at home. Nothing teaches like practical experience: 
and there were few better farmers in the county than was Tom Clan- 
waring. It had not pleased Sir Dene to give him any profession : 
perhaps he had all along intended (seeing his aptitude for it) to make 
him useful on the estate: or perhaps he did not care to send Tom 
away from him, When Tom left school, Dell was in failing health ; 
and the lad at once took upon himself a portion of his duties, helping 
him all he could. It was only natural that on the bailiff’s death two 
or three years afterwards, Tom should slip into the place. There had 
been no regular appointment of him by Sir Dene—as had been the case 
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with his father, Geoffry; but Tom was the bailiff to all intents and pur- 
oses. 

: The Lady Lydia, though not cordially approving this, did not actively 
oppose it. There was no longer any motive for wishing to banish Tom 
Clanwaring. He had been effectually put down in the house, and was 
too insignificant to trouble her : but the idea did dimly cross her mind, 
she could not tell why or wherefore, that it might be as well for him 
not to be the overseer of the land. Perhaps she thought it might give 
him power—a hold on the place. Therefore she advised Sir Dene 
not to keep Tom at home, but rather give him some calling, profession, 
or occupation, out in the world. For once Sir Dene did not listen to 
her. ‘here was nobody so fit to be on the estate as Tom, he said: 
look how he had been robbed and imposed upon, especially since Dell 
had been less able to attend to his business : Tom was, so to say, a 
born farmer as poor Geoff had been 3 he had got his head on his 
shoulders the right way, as Geoff had, and would take care of things as 
he did: who else was there, he finally put it to my Lady, that was 
capable of looking after his interests in this way, save Tom. 

Who else was there? She put it to herself, and the answer came— 
none. And yet, instinct did seem to foretell danger in Tom’s becoming 
this permanent fixture. In vain she appealed to her two sons; pointing 
out that it might be better worth while for one of them to take this 
post than to toil upwards in their respective professions. Jarvis was 
simply astonished, somewhat as John the heir had been On a similar 
appeal once before. Jarvis stroked his black moustache in supercilious 
incredulity. He an overlooker! fe taking upon himself the office of 
bailiff! He asked his mother whether she had lost her senses, Regi- 
nald civilly replied that he knew nothing about land and its manage- 
ment—which was true; and that his tastes and wishes lay in quite a 
different line of life. So Lady Lydia dropped the point, and Tom 
went on with his duties unmolested, He had nothing to do with the 
accounts ; Sir Dene had kept those himself for many years, 

Thus, with all his business lying out of doors, it will readily be 
understood how easy it was for Tom’s estrangement from the family 
circle to be taken as a matter of course by Sir Dene. It was often one 


S room and be off again. Except on Sundays, Tom 
did not much trouble the family : if by chance he dressed himself and 
went in, he got cold looks and contemptuous silence for his welcome. 
His business with Sir Dene was transacted in the bay parlour : and the 
latter would sometimes say, “Can’t you manage to be a bit more with 
7em, Tom?” Tom never said why he did not. If Lady Lydia or her 
eldest son met Tom out on the land, they passed him with the 
indifference they would have accorded to any of the men. As to 
Tom himself, he had grown up to be just what his childhood promised. 
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Truthful, honourable, upright, generous: of singularly modest and 
pleasing manners, patient-natured, sweet-tempered, altogether of sterling 
worth and goodness. Mrs. Owen had lived long enough to do her 
work efficiently, and to see the excellent seed she had sown strike firm 
root in his mind and heart. 

Harebell Farm had had another master for some years now. Mrs, 
Owen lay by her husband in Hurst Leet churchyard (though, if popular 
gossip might be believed, Ze did not lie quietly, even yet), and William 
Owen had migrated into Dorsetshire. Philip Tillett occupied Harebell 
Farm. It was well known that Randy Black’s vexation was exces- 
sive when he found the farm had been ceded privately to Mr. Tillett. 
Some friend of Black’s, with a good amount of money and apparently 
respectable character, had been looking out for it—for the fact that 
Owen entertained thoughts of leaving had oozed out—and Black 


openly said it was a mean trick Sir Dene had served the public. | 


However, the “trick” was one that nobody had power to undo. Mr. 
Tillett went into the farm, and told Black to his face that if he saw 
Robert Owen’s ghost every night of his life it would not drive him off 
it again. Nevertheless, in spite of his brave assertion, it was observed 
that Mr. Tillett did not put himself much in the way of the grove of 
trees by the two-acre meadow after dark, which that supernatural figure 
with the silver beard was wont to haunt in the moonlight. Not 
that there was any authentic or recorded history of its having been seen 
for some few years past now. And that is enough of retrospection. 


It was a green Christmas : bright, lovely, almost as warm as spring: 
and as the congregation turned out of Hurst Leet church, they con- 
gratulated each other on the fine weather as much as on the festive 
day. Everybody had walked to church: there was no necessity to 
bring out carriages on such a day as this. 

Everybody, except one: Sir Dene Clanwaring. Hale as of old, 
though his years had long passed those allotted as the age of man, 
he had a weakness in his limbs that rendered much walking, or 
exertion of any kind, difficult. As he stepped from his pew, allow- 
ing most of the congregation to depart first, Lady Lydia held out 
her arm, and he took it. She counted more than fifty years now: but 
she was tall and meagre as ever, looking the scarecrow she always did, 
her face worn and sharp, her small black eyes grievously restless. But 
that it was very much the natural expression of her face, one might 
have said some inward torment troubled her. Sir Dene’s pew had 
been full that day, for all his grandchildren had come to the Dene 
for Christmas. ‘They might be seen, most of them, wending their way 
homewards beyond the churchyard. 

Close by the waiting pony carriage, stood a young, slender, gentlemanly 
man. His fair, fresh Saxon face, with its fine frank features and good- 
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natured, deep blue eyes, was something strangely pleasant. Those who 
were old enough to remember Geoffry Clanwaring could never need to 
ask who it was, the likeness was so great. He had waited, he so tall 
and strong, to assist his grandfather into the carriage and drive him 
home—as he had driven him in coming. But Lady Lydia turned abou! 
impatiently, looking for some one else to do it. 

“ Take care, Tom. The other leg up.” 

“Shall I drive you, sir?” asked Tom, when he had carefully placed 
him in: for, reared in the habits of complete submission, he never pre- 
sumed to put himself forward even to do a service, without first asking 
leave, 

“ Aye, do : my hands are cold.” 

Lady Lydia interposed. She pushed Tom aside: not rudely, but 
with cool, indifferent hauteur, and stepped in herself. He did not 
appear in the least resentful; he had been used to nothing but this 
contemptuous indifference always; and he arranged her petticoats 
under the warm rug with as much assiduous attention to her comfort 
as he had evinced for that of Sir Dene. 

“I was not aware you intended to go with Sir Dene yourself, Lady 
Lydia,” he remarked, his tone one of courteous apology. 

“ There, that will do,” she said, cutting him short. “Give me the 
reins.” 

“ No,” spoke Sir Dene: who retained all his old detestation of being 
driven by a woman ; and who would rather have had his grandson by his 
side than her: ‘Give them to me, Tom. I shall drive, myself, Lydia.” 

With a flourish of the whip and a cheery bow to the few villagers and 
peasantry who had stayed to watch the departure, Sir Dene drove on, 
Tom lifting his hat to Lady Lydia with as happy a smile as ever sat on 
man’s face yet. Do not mistake him, or think this courtesy to her put 
on—as in truth it well might have been, considering all things : but the 
frank sweetness of Tom Clanwaring’s nature was such, that he had 
genuinely kind looks even for her. Sir Dene’s progress was not a 
quick one: many acquaintances were waiting for a word or a hand- 
shake, and the pony was pulled up continually. Tom’s long legs soon 
got ahead of it: and he overtook two ladies ; mother and daughter, as 
might be seen by the likeness: nice looking women with pretty features 
and complexions of delicate bloom: but the young lady’s face was 
pleasanter in expression than her mother’s. 

“Mrs. Arde, I wish you a merry Christmas.” 

Mrs. Arde turned at the greeting. “Is it you, Tom Clanwaring ? 
Thank you. I wish you the same.” 

Her tone was not a cordial one. The best that could be said of it 
was that it was coldly civil. Liking Tom in her heart as much és ever, 
a certain thought had startled her lately, and caused her to treat him 
very distantly: it might have been supposed that she was taking a 
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lesson out of the Lady Lydia Clanwaring’s book. Miss Arde did not 
speak to Tom at all: but as she glanced up shyly there shone a smile 
of welcome in her rich brown eyes, and the rose-bloom deepened to 
carnation on her dimpled cheeks. 

Tom just touched her hand. ‘And avery merry Christmas to you, 
May,” he said in a low tone. | 

The little carriage came rattling up. ‘‘ What has taken Arde that 
he was not at church to-day ?” called out Sir Dene, as he checked the 
pony. 

Mrs. Arde went round to the baronet’s side. ‘‘Oh, Sir Dene, I am 
sorry to say that he is ill. It is one of his bilious attacks. We left him 
in bed.” 

“In bed!” echoed Sir Dene. “That won't do atall, you know, Mrs. 
Arde. We dine at five, sharp. He must not fail us.” 

“I hope not. He expects to be better by that time.” 

Lady Lydia’s keen glances were taking in everything—as they had a 
habit of doing. Tom Clanwaring was talking to Miss Arde: and she 
noted that the young lady’s eyes were cast down as she listened, that 
her face was flushed to a beautiful crimson. My lady drew in her thin lips: 
she did not like the signs any more than did Mrs. Arde. But at this 
moment there came up one from the opposite direction, one who could 
always dispel the gloom on Lady Lydia’s face—her eldest and _ best- 

belovedson. 

Two peas never were more alike than Jarvis Clanwaring and his 
mother: not a bit of the Clanwaring was there about him in looks. 
Tall, lean, dark, he had the same thin compressed lips as hers, the shifty 
black eyes. His black moustache was fierce, even for a soldier, very 
fierce indeed for those days when such an adornment was uncommon, 
and he had altogether a worn, dissipated air. But Captain Clanwaring 
was popular with his friends and the world. A serious attack of illness 
had entailed a long leave of absence to recruit health, and he passed his 
time agreeably between London and Beechhurst Dene. 

“‘ Jarvis,” began Sir Dene, the tone a peremptory one, “ why were you 
not at church to-day?” 

“T overslept myself, sir.” 

“Overslept yourself! Well, I don’t know. I asked after you half an 
hour before I came out, and Gander told me you were up, and letter- 
writing in your room. I choose that everybody about me shall attend 
church on Christmas Day. I thought you knew that.” 

Jarvis Clanwaring slowly raised his hat in response, by way of cutting 
short the discussion. A keen observer—which Sir Dene was not, and 
never had been— might have detected some covert scorn in the action. 
With a hearty adieu to the ladies, and telling them not to be late for 
dinner, Sir Dene drove on. 

One little incident may be mentioned of the drive home. At the 
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turning to the road, Dene Hollow, Sir Dene drew the right rein, and 
kept the pony on the straight road—the old, long round. “Oh 
pray don’t go that way, Sir Dene!” interposed Lady Lydia with frac- 
tious haste, ‘“‘I want to get home. Take Dene Hollow.” <A shade of 
annoyance crossed Sir Dene’s face ; but he complied, and let the pony 
take the way he had wished to avoid. Slowly he drove now, at a snail’s 
walk : gentle though the ascent was, Sir Dene Clanwaring had’ grown to 
dread Dene Hollow. 

Meanwhile Jarvis and Tom Clanwaring continued to walk along with 
Mrs, and Miss Arde. In a line at first; but as they turned off to the 
narrow path, the nearest way to Arde Hall, they had to separate: Mrs. 
Arde in front with Captain Clanwaring, Tom and May behind. The 
Lady Lydia, bowling on in the direction of Beechhurst Dene, mentally 
saw the position as surely as Mrs. Arde saw it. It did not continue 
long: at the entrance to the enclosed grove belonging to the Hall, 
the ladies wished the young men good morning, and the latter went on. 

Walking in silence. Captain Clanwaring never wasted superfluous 
words on Tom the scapegoat: Jarvis was twenty-seven now, Tom 
twenty-four. Tom’s intelligent eye was noting all points as they walked, 
with the quiet air of one who knows every inch of the land. The officer 
looked out straight before him, seeing nothing: buried in thought, was 
he, and not pleasant thought. Thus they came in view of the rural 
lodge where Tom was born, and Maria, his pretty mother, had died. 
Simmons the gamekeeper lived in it now. Jarvis pointed to it with a 
wave of his hand. 

“« Go across and tell Simmons I shall want him to go out with me 
betimes to-morrow morning. And to mind that he brings my own gun 
this time.” 

There was supercilious command in every tone of the voice, in every 
gesture of the raised hand. Tom Clanwaring turned off with the obedi- 
ence of a child: he had been made to know that Jarvis and Otto were 
as his masters. Half way through the trunks of the bare trees, a 
thought caused him to halt. 

“© To-morrow morning, Jarvis ?” 

“I said to-morrow morning. Can’t you hear?” 

“ But to-morrow will be Sunday !” 

“Well?” 

“Sir Dene would not like it. Only think if he heard the guns!” 

“JT want none of your remarks, Tom Clanwaring. Do as you are 
told !” 

And Tom went to do it. 

Lady Lydia Clanwaring, her bonnet and shawl thrown off, met her 
son in the hall when he entered. Clutching at his arm, as one who is 
in anger or pain, she drew him to the fire—a large bright fire of wood 
playing in the hearth of thehall. Standing there, ostensibly warming 
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her hands before going in to luncheon, she spoke to him eagerly and 
impressingly ; but so quietly that Gander, who happened to pass, never 
saw that her lips moved. 

“Every hour of your existence you vex me, Jarvis! Why are you 
not more cautious? You fly in the face of Sir Dene’s prejudices in the 
most foolish, reckless manner possible. To think that you should have 
stayed away from church !”’ 

“A man, worried as I am, has no fancy for church or for anything 
else,” returned Captain Clanwaring in a half-indifferent, half-sullen tone. 
‘¢ As to studying the old man’s prejudices—whether I study them or 
whether I don’t, it seems to come to the same thing: no money. 
Have you asked him again?” 

“Its not likely. Were I to enter upon business matters to-day, he 
would only stop me. Jarvis, indeed I don’t think I shall be able to get 
it. I have had so much money from him for you that I am driven to 
my very wits’ end to invent excuses for its use. I can’t say it’s for 
Louisa this time, because she’s here and he might question her himself : 
neither can I say it is for Otto, for the same reason. In these scarce 
visits that Otto pays us, I am kept in a state of chronic terror, lest the 
old man should speak to him and discover that he knows nothing of 
the sums of money he is supposed to have drawn. Otto was always 
so inconveniently truthful, you know.” 

“He is a close, steady-going muff. I know that.” 

“Try Dene again.” 

“No good, mother. He told me yesterday I had bled him once too 
often: and meant it too. The goose is killed in that quarter.” 

“Well, Jarvis, I only speak the truth when I tell you that I believe 
it will not be possible for me to get you this money that you want. 
Sir Dene suspects, I think. He is not so cordial with you as he used to 
be—and you do nothing especially to conciliate him. Why were you 
not at hand to drive him to church and back?” 

“Because I didn’t go myself,” was the cool rejoinder. “I must 
have the money; I cannot do without it. It would bring ruin and 
double ruin.” 

There was a pause. Captain Clanwaring lifted his shapely boot—in 
dress he was one of the greatest dandies going—and pushed a falling 
log on to the blazing hearth. His mother thought what a handsome 
leg and foot it was. 

“ Why don’t you make better play with Mary Arde, Jarvis?” 

“¢ Why don’t I! You must ask that question of herself, my lady. She 
is a vast deai more inclined to make play with the goat than she is with 
me. I suspected it when I was down here last.” 

‘‘ Ridiculous!” replied Lady Lydia, her tone one of passionate irrita- 
tion. ‘That is perfectly absurd, Jarvis; and you know it. He mate 
with May Arde! The very idea is an outrage on social decency.” 
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& I know that she likes him. And that she does not like me.” 

“ Don’t talk so loud. I tell you you might as well accuse her of a 
liking for her father’s bailiff as for Tom Clanwaring. What else is he 
but a bailiff? You what did you say, Jones?” broke off Lady 
Lydia, as a servant came out of the dining-room, and spoke. 

“ Luncheon is waiting, my lady ; and Sir Dene is asking for you.” 

Lady Lydia gave a final rub to her hands over the blaze, and went 
into the dining-room. But when the man said “Luncheon is waiting,” 
he used a figure of speech. Sir Dene never waited luncheon for any- 
body, and he had nearly finished now. It was only simple fare : they 
had breakfasted at nine and would dine at five. The table appeared 
to be crowded, but Lady Lydia’s place at its head was left vacant. 
Dene the heir sat at it and his brother Charles, pleasant-looking slight 
young fellows, hardly out of their teens. Otto was there; a dark, short 
man of twenty-six, steady looking enough to have had his barrister’s wig 
on his head out of court as well as in it. Louisa, the wife of Colonel 
Letsom, and her three little ones, Sir Dene’s great grand-children, com- 
pleted the party. Captain Clanwaring looked out for a seat. 

‘You young ones must sit closer together,” remarked Lady Lydia in 
rather a cross tone, for she could not bear that her favourite son should 
be put out in the very smallest degree. “They might have taken their 
luncheon up stairs, Louisa: they are going to dine with us. Make 
room for your Uncle Jarvis.” 

“You can have my seat, Jarvis,” interposed Sir Dene, rising, and 
catching up his stick to leave the room. As Jarvis sat down, ill- 
humoured as usual, he said something about hoping the dinner-table 
would not be as crowded, for it was possible one or two of Azs friends 
might be dropping in. 

The dinner-table is always large enough when we know how many 
are to be at it,” said Lady Lydia. “Of course it will be full to-day. 
In case of an unexpected guest arriving late, Tom Clanwaring must eat 
his dinner below.” 

“Tl be shot if he shall!” exclaimed young Dene with all the autho- 
rity of the baronet’s heir. “It is Christmas Day, Aunt Lydia, and 
Tom shall have his place at table for once as well as the rest of us. It’s 
not often he gets it.” 

Lady Lydia, cutting a piece of cake, cut it so sharply that the plate 
nearly came in two. Dene began again: he and Charles both liked 
Tom. 

“No. If Tom’s place at table is filled up to-day, he shall have 
mine. It would never do for Aim to be absent. What would May 
Arde say ?” 

Dene threw out this little shaft mischievously : he had his suspicions 
of many things, and privately hoped that Tom would in some magical 
manner get May, rather than cross-grained Varges. My lady’s green 
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cheek turned a shade greener: and it is a positive fact that in moments 
of annoyance her pale, putty complexion took a tinge of green. At 
this juncture, in came Tom. 

Nobody moved, nobody made room for him. Dene began ordering 
the children to sit closer, “ two of you on a chair,” but Tom settled the 
matter by lifting one of them, taking the chair himself, and putting the 
child on his knee. Social, cordial, ever sweet-tempered, it was impos- 
sible for children to help loving Tom Clanwaring : and the little thing 
laughed in glee, and put her fat hand up to stroke the smiling Saxon 
face. 

“Did you see Simmons—and give him my message?” demanded 
Captain Clanwaring of Tom, without the superfluous courtesy of look- 
ing at him. 

“ Yes.” 

‘What did he say?” 

“TI tell you by and by, Jarvis.” 


CHAPTER II. 
SIR DENE’S REPENTANCE, 


Sir DENE CLANWARING passed a good deal of his time now in his 
chamber, or in the small sitting-room next it. He was a different man 
from what he used to be: since he had been unable to take long walks 
in the open air, but was confined much of necessity to his chair or sofa, 
there was less of open, easy indifference in his manner, more of silent 
care. Advancing years and infirmities brought serious thought in their 
train : and events had helped it on. | 

Strange though it may seem to have to say it, stranger still to believe 
it, but it is nevertheless true, a great remorse, repentance, grief—call it 
what you will—had seized on Sir Dene Clanwaring. And for what? 
For having made the road, Dene Hollow. In the lapse of years that 
we have skipped, and of which no record has been taken, accidents 
had continued to occur occasionally : and cautious people preferred to 
go the old round way, rather than use it. But, in all the mishaps that 
had taken place there, only one had been fatal: and that was to the 
grand-daughter Sir Dene so fondly loved—Margaret Clanwaring. A 
conviction seized hold upon him that the death of this fair young girl 
was nothing more than a retribution on himself, sent direct from 
Heaven. 

Sir Dene had surely sent the Widow Barber to her grave earlier than 
she would have gone: he had grown to see the fact clearly, and it came 
home to him in these later years with a great remorse. He never spoke 
of it: but the shadow of it lay on his mind always—just as the other 
Shadow was said to lie at times on the unlucky road. The poor widow 
was more often in his mental eye than he would have liked to confess : 
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not as he had first known her, the hale, red-cheeked little woman 
stirring actively amidst her milk-pans with her more than seventy years 
on her back; but as he had happened to meet her a few days before 
she died : hollow of face, sad of eyes, wasted to a shadow. Sir Dene 
remembered that he had turned to look after her in some doubt, de- 
bating whether that worn woman wuld be Mrs. Barber. 

Bending forward from his armchair in the room above, on this 
Christmas afternoon, his hands clasped on the top of his stick, his 
blue coat off and a loose one on, sat Sir Dene, thinking of this ; 
and of some other things that annoyed him, but in a less degree. 
Lady Lydia came in to disturb him. Lady Lydia was wont to 
boast in a quiet way of her influence over Sir Dene—that she 
could “turn him round her little finger.” In truth he yielded very 
much to her sway, for he hated contention and loved to be at ease 
more than ever. The wish to get Tom Clanwaring away from the 
Dene, which had lain in abeyance for so many years, had sprung up 
anew of late in my lady’s heart: the interests of her dear son, Jarvis, 
were rendering Tom’s absence from the place, as she believed, impera- 
tively necessary. Jarvis must secure May Arde and her twenty thousand | 
pounds to get him out of his terrible embarrassments : it would never 
do for Tom to stand in the way. There was no fear of Tom’s marrying 
Miss Arde: their relative positions forbade that: but. Tom was a re- 
markably good-looking young fellow (though it went against the grain 
for my lady to acknowledge, even mentally, that fact), and he and the 
young lady seemed to be on the best of terms. If she got a fancy into 
her head that she liked Tom, she might—why yes she might—reject 
Jarvis! To guard against this, Tom must quit the neighbourhood ; 
and not continue to see more of May while he stayed in it than could | 
be helped. Turning these things about in her mind, Lady Lydia quite 
determined, as a preliminary, that Tom should not sit down to the 
Christmas dinner-table that evening when May would be present. At 
least, if any clever scheming of her own could prevent it. 

Stirring Sir Dene’s fire into a blaze, she took a chair opposite 
him, and began talking of a subject that was sure to excite Sir 
Dene’s ire—poaching and poachers. There had been more trouble 
from that cause on the estate this winter than was ever known before. 
Night after night these marauders came about in the most audacious 
manner; and with impunity, for they had never once been caught. 
Randy Black was suspected to be the ringleader; and Sir Dene had 
gone the length of causing the Trailing Indian to be searched: but no 
game was found. In talking of it now, Sir Dene, as usual, grew excited, 
and said this should be done and the other should be done; my lady 
agreeing in all, and suggesting measures on her own score. Thus the 
afternoon wore away. 

After luncheon, Captain Clanwaring had gone out somewhere, return- 
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ing home about half past four o’clock. Tom Clanwaring was standing 
by the hall fire when he came in, and took the opportunity of telling 
him that Simmons refused to attend him on the morrow. 

‘¢ What the devil do you mean ?—or does he mean ?” demanded the 
captain. 

“ What he said to me was this: That he’d not go out shooting on a 
Sunday for anybody, neither would Sir Dene allow him. You cannot 
expect the man to do it, Jarvis,” added Tom in a tone of reason. 
“ Putting other considerations aside, it would never do for the guns to 
be heard in our woods on a Sunday.” 

Jarvis swore a little—at Tom for his gratuitous opinion, and at things 
in general. Saying that he would soon teach Simmons what it was to 
disobey 4zm, he strode off with a furious step: and just then, down 
came my Lady Lydia from Sir Dene’s room. Advancing to Tom, she 
told him it was Sir Dene’s pleasure that he and the gamekeeper should 
be on the watch that night in the oak coppice. 

Tom Clanwaring verily thought she must be saying it for a joke. 
Gander had not lighted up; and as he scanned her face by the light of 
the fire, he enquired whether she was not mistaken. 

“ Not in the least,” she decisively replied. “Something has come 
to Sir Dene’s knowledge about the poachers having laid fresh gins and 
snares in the oak coppice; it has put him out worse than anything yet. 
This evening, when all the world are supposed to be indoors, making 
merry, will be their opportunity, he says; and you and Simmons are 
to go at once on the watch. With the best haste you can make, start- 
ing now, you and he will not get to the oak coppice too early. There’s 
not a minute to be lost.” 

“ But Sir Dene does not wish me to go now?—before dinner?” 
cried Tom, wondering more and more. For Sir Dene was a man who 
not only liked to enjoy his Christmas dinner heartily himself, but 
chose that all about him should enjoy it. 

“Sir Dene wishes you and expects you to go at once,” was the 
emphatic rejoinder. ‘It has not come to the pass yet, I hope, of 
your disobeying Az.” 

‘“¢T have never disobeyed him yet, Lady Lydia; or wished to do it,” 
was the young man’s answer, as he turned to the staircase. “I am 
ready to obey his wishes, now and always.” 

My lady stopped him with a peremptory question. ‘“ What do you 
want upstairs ?” 

“To change my coat.” 

She glanced at Tom’s superfine clothes, that sat so well on his grace- 
ful figure: and mentally allowed with a grunt that they were not quite 
the things to go a watching in. 

“Take care that you don’t disturb Sir Dene,” she crossly said. “He 
is trying to get a little nap before dinner.” 
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Tom nodded, and ran lightly up. But just as he was passing his 
grandfather’s door, the baronet opened it, and saw him. 

“Is that you, Tom? What’s the time?” 

“It wants about twenty minutes to five, sir.” 

“Ts itso late as that? Come in and help me to get my coat on. 
We shall have Arde here. I begin to think sometimes, Tom,” added 
the old man as they crossed the sitting-room to his bed-chamber, “ that 
I shall be reduced to the effeminacy of taking a valet in my old age. 
My legs and arms won’t serve me much longer.” 

“ Make a valet of me, sir. You might let me help you more than I 
do.” 

“I don’t like to give in, Tom; that’s it; I have waited on myself 
all my life. Sit down at the fire while I wash my hands : you can put 
the water out for me. You are ready yourself, I see.” 

“Ready for what, sir?” asked the young man, not quite under- 


' standing. 


“Ready for what !— Why, for dinner.” 

“ But I—I can’t dine to-day, sir,” said Tom impulsively. 

Sir Dene took his hands out of the water, and turned round to stare 
at Tom. 

“ Why can’t you dine?” 

“ 'There’s no time, sir. I am going on the watch with Simmons at 
once.” 

“What for? Where to?” 

‘The oak coppice. As you desire.” 

“ Going on the watch with Simmons!” repeated the baronet, a great 
wonder on his fine old face. “On the watch on a Christmas night! 
No, no, my boy; nobody belonging to me does that. What put such 
a thing in your head?” 

“Lady Lydia has just told me——” Tom Clanwaring stopped. He 
was a true gentleman at heart: ay, and a true Christian, too, though 
some in the world, reading this, may laugh at it. Not even in this case, 
barefaced though he at once saw it was, would he take his own part 
at the expense of others. But Sir Dene was looking at him, and he 
resumed. 

‘“‘ That is, I understood Lady Lydia to say you wished me to go with 
Simmons this evening. Perhaps she misunderstood.” 

“You must have misunderstood between you. Send my people on 
the watch on a Christmas night!” reiterated Sir Dene. “I’m not a 
heathen.” 

“Lady Lydia talks of fresh gins in the oak coppice. What have you 
heard, sir?” 

“What Ive heard will keep, Tom. She ought not to have begun 
about it to-day; she knows it is a subject that worries me. She heard 
it; I didn’t. Jarvis picked it up somewhere out of doors, she says. 
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Any way, it must be left alone till Monday. There: let it drop. See 
if you can give my hair a brush. I think I must have got a touch of 
rheumatism in this arm, Tom ; it’s painful since morning. The driving 
home from church did me no good. Prior, he talks of strained muscles 
—but I fancy it’s rheumatism.” 

Tom had brushed the white hair and helped on the coat, when there 
came a smart knock at the door, and Lady Lydia entered. Sir Dene 
at once began about the misunderstanding, telling her she ought to 
have known better than to suppose he should allow any of his people, 
whether grandchildren or retainers, to go out on the cold watch on a 
Christmas night. 

Tom Clanwaring quitted the room: of no use now to wait to assist 
his grandfather down stairs: my lady took care that Tom should never 
assist him in any way, when she could help it. Scarcely had he gained 
the hall when he heard himself called to. My lady was following him; 
her face white with anger, her restless eyes ablaze with pride. 

“How dared you carry tales to Sir Dene?” she hissed—and really 
her harsh voice was often very like a hiss. “You! a dependent, a 
serpent—for that’s what you are—you presume to interfere and try to 
set aside my orders—and Sir Dene’s !” 

“You are mistaken, Lady Lydia. I did not intentionally X 

“ Be silent, sir; I will hear no lying excuses from you. As you are 
afraid of a little night cold for yourself and Simmons, you can go and 
share his hearth with him this evening. You don’t dine in my presence. 
One of us must be absent from the table; you or I.” 

“Very well, Lady Lydia. I will not intrude upon you.” 

He went straight out at the front door. Really with no purposed 
intention, but in the minute’s vexation. Generous-tempered though he 
was, patiently submissive as he had been trained to be, he could feel 
anger at times when the oppression or injustice was unusually great. 
. And Mary Arde would be at the table that he was thrust from! 

Would she! A few paces from the door he encountered a footman. 
Tom recognised him, in the evening’s darkness, for one of the servants 
at the Hall. 

“What is it, Mark P” 

“ My mistress has sent me up with this note, sir. The Squire’s quite 
unable to come out this evening. They are very sorry it should have 
happened so.” 

‘Are none of them coming? Not Mrs. or Miss Arde?” 

“ No, sir; they intend to dine quietly at home,” was the man’s reply, 
as he went on with the note. 

“T’ll go and ask them to give me some dinner,” quoth Tom to him- 
self, his blue eyes brightening with an amused smile, his heart giving a 
great leap in its happiness. ‘“ All happens for the best.” 

Whether the love that existed between Tom Clanwaring and May 
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Arde—for it’s of no use to disguise this ill-omened fact any longer— 
would have sprung up had they been always on the original terms of 
intimacy, cannot be told. Perhaps not: the liking for each other 
might have continued to be more like that of fond brother and sister. 
Not that Miss May had ever pretended to be fond of Tom: she had 
teaséd him and tortured him and tutored him at will, like the capri- 
cious little damsel that she was. When May was growing up, Mrs. 
Arde had a serious illness, and the doctors ordered her abroad. She 
went with her husband and daughter, and they were away nearly three 
years. Three years will make great changes, you know, in people's 
looks as well as in other things. Tom was three-and-twenty when 
they met again as strangers; May turned nineteen: she saw a most 
attractive man, tall and strong and noble; he saw a sedate modest 
young lady with a shy and sweet face. That first interview sealed 
their fate: from that time they were as passionately in love with each 
other, as ever man and woman can be in this world—and that’s saying 
something. Never a word of it had been spoken by either: Tom 
Clanwaring, remembering his position, was of too honourable a nature 
for that: but each knew quite well how it was with the other. There 
was about as much chance that Tom, poor and prospectless, would be 
allowed to win her, as there was that he might win the moon. Each 
was contented to leave the future to itself: as long as they met Paay, 
or almost daily, the present had bliss enough. 

And so, this last year, since May’s return, things had gone on 
quietly and happily. That they would not continue so to go on 
much longer, certain signs were telling. Matters seemed to be ap- 
proaching a crisis in more ways than one. ` Captain Jarvis Clanwaring 
was getting into deep water—was in it, indeed—and there appeared to 
be no way of extricating him but by some grand coup-de-main ; such 
as espousing a wealthy heiress. The heiress was at hand, and a very 
charming and loveable heiress too ; and Captain Clanwaring made no 
end of visits to Beechhurst Dene on her account. But there was one 
curious fact—he did not seem to make much way with her. To Lady 
Lydia this had been utterly unaccountable until quite recently—when 
the horrible fear had suddenly suggested itself that May loved the scape- 
goat—the name he had gone by amidst them for years—the miserable, 
despised dependent, Tom Clanwaring. Somehow Mrs. Arde was 
catching up the same fear: possibly it had been craftily awakened 
by Lady Lydia, for we rarely see these things for ourselves. Mrs. 
Arde was not at all sure about it. She thought it next door to im- 
possible that Mary could be so much of an idiot. 

Tom, laughing outright at the turn affairs- had taken that evening, 
walked on to the Hall. He knew quite well, if nobody else did, that 
my lady’s motive for banishing him from the dinner-table was 
because Miss Arde was to be at it. But, for once in a rare way, Tom 
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had won and my lady lost. Tom knew that the persecution, renewed 
of late, the under current of effort that was at work again to drive 
him entirely from Beechhurst Dene, arose from my lady’s fear that he 
was standing in the way of Jarvis. He could afford to laugh, he 
thought : whatever the result might be as to himself, he felt assured 
that May would never have anything on that head to say to Jarvis 
Clanwaring. 

When Mr. Arde had found in the afternoon that he grew no better, 
a dinner was hastily prepared at home: his wife and daughter de- 
clining to leave him. He had these bilious attacks often, and would 
look as sallow as a guinea while they lasted, which was sometimes 
three days. Mrs. Arde wrote the note to Beechhurst Dene, and sent 
to ask the Miss Dickereens to come in and dine at the Hall: two 
middle-aged neighbours, cheerful and talkative; who were made all 
the more of because they had lost the greater part of their fortune. 
The party was in the act of sitting down to this dinner, Mr. Arde in- 
cluded, when Tom walked in. Every one looked surprised to see him: 
May blushed scarlet. . 

“Will you give me some dinner, sir ?” 

“Tf you want it,” returned the Squire. ‘‘And welcome. Anything 
the matter at the Dene?” 

“T have offended Lady Lydia—no unusual thing, you know, sir— 
and she forbids me to sit down with them. I thought—as it was 
Christmas Day—perhaps you and Mrs. Arde would take me in.” 

He spoke in a half-jesting, halfserious tone. The servant put a 
chair for him next May: the Miss Dickereens sitting opposite in the 
warmth of the fire. The Squire’s spirits went up: Tom’s good-looking 
face and kindly nature seemed to impart a new element of cheerful- 
ness to them all. George Arde had always liked him from the time he 
held the little unconscious infant in his arms by the bed where its 
mother was lying cold and dead, and poor Geoffry sat in a chair against 
the wall sobbing. The Squire, who had only come into the dining-room 
to carve, protesting he could not touch a bit, ventured on a morsel of 
turkey. It tasted so good that he took a larger piece, and then another, 
and another. His aching head seemed to grow better as if by magic, 
and he soon felt as well as ever he had in his life. These impromptu 
meetings are often more gay than premeditated ones. Have you ever 
observed this? It was the case here. You remember the remark of 
the good old Vicar of Wakefield in reference to their last-recorded 
merry meeting: “I don’t know whether we had more wit amongst 
us than usual, but we had certainly more laughter.” The laughter at 
the Squire’s table that night might have been heard half way to 
Hurst Leet. Every countenance was happy, every heart at rest: even 
Mrs. Arde forgot her semi-doubts, and yielded to the genial and happy 
influence of the woment. It was one of the merriest Christmases spent 
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that day within the three kingdoms : an evening to be recalled with a 
thrill ; an hour that would stand in the memory as one of unalloyed 
pleasure, amid the stern realities, the dull cares of later years. 

“What was the matter at home this time?” asked Mary of Tom 
confidentially, when they had a moment to themselves at the end of 
the drawing-room. ‘Did my lady really forbid your sitting down to 
table?” 

“ She said that either she or I must be away from it. Of course it 
left me no choice, May.” 

“ But why?” 

“Well, the ostensible reason was that I had carried tales to my 
grandfather—which of course I had not. The real reason was, that 
she did not want me to be at dinner.” 

“ But why?” again questioned Mary. 

“ Well, she—she had her own reasons, I conclude,” was Tom’s not 
very satisfactory answer, a smile playing about his mouth. 

Did Mary guess at the reason? Faintly perhaps. Her face wore a 
hot blush. 

“Tom,” she softly said, glancing up through the shade of the long 
brown eye-lashes, “I can’t bear Lady Lydia.” 

“Now, May, thats what I = ingratitude,” was his aping 
answer. “She says she adores you.” 

“Does she! But, Tom, if I were you I’d not really quarrel with 
her. She might send you away. I know she’s trying for it.” 

“ I know it myself. Sometimes I think she'll do it.” 

“Would you like to go?” 

“ Well—no. I’d rather stay where Iam. On account of my good 
old grandfather.” 

Had it been to save his life he could not have helped the expression 
that momentarily escaped his blue eyes, meeting hers. It quite plainly 
said that there was some one else also he would like to stay for. 
Mary’s heart fluttered fifty ways in its sense of happiness. 

‘¢ What are you thinking of, child ?” asked Mr. Arde of his daughter, 
when their guests had departed, and he was lighting his bed candles. 

-For Mary seemed buried in a profound:reverie. She woke out of it 
with a start at the question. 

‘¢ Papa, I was thinking how very happy we have been to-night. I 
was wondering if anything could ever look cloudy again.” | 

Meanwhile the dinner and evening had progressed at Beechhurst 
Dene. Not so merrily. Sir Dene was out of sorts: the children were 
troublesome, allowed to take up nearly all the attention—a very mis- 
taken and unpleasant thing at all times to everybody except themselves 
and their unwise mother. The friends Captain Clanwaring had said 
might drop in, did so: two of them, getting over from Worcester in a 
gig. Both were, as Jones, helping Gander to wait at table, expressed 
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it, “‘milingtary.” The one, Major Fife, was at least fifty years of age : 
and there was something about his height and uprightness, in his 
clearly-cut features, ‘ay, and more than all in the long, flowing silver 
beard he wore, that put Sir Dene strongly in mind of Robert Owen, 
dead nearly five-and-twenty years before. Gander was so struck with 
the likeness as to be excessively discomposed, for it brought to the 
man’s remembrance that long-past night of his great terror in Harebell 
Lane. The resemblance was certainly remarkable ; but the expression 
of the two faces wholly different: for while Robert Owen’s had been 
good and winning, Major Fife’s was that of a roué; bad altogether. 
Sir Dene had heard of him as a hard drinker and hard player: in short 
as bearing not too reputable a character in any way, especially since he 
quitted the army. The other, Lieutenant Paget, seeméd an inoffensive 
and rather simple young man. But Sir Dene was not pleased that 
Jarvis should have taken upon himself to introduce these men to his 
table that evening; he did not care that entire strangers should join 
the family dinner on Christmas Day. The baronet was of course civilly 
courteous to them, as in duty bound to be; but his manner had no 
cordiality in it, and he was very silent. That, or the absence of the 
Ardes, or something else, undoubtedly threw a gloom on the meeting. 
They were half through dinner before Sir Dene noticed the absence of 
his favourite grandson. Ay, and in his heart he was the favourite, 
little as my lady or any one else might suspect it. 

‘¢Where’s Tom ?” he exclaimed. 

No one answered. He repeated the question loudly and sharply. . 
Lady Lydia could no longer affect not to hear. 

“ Oh, Tom ?—He has gone over to Simmons’s, I believe,” she care- 


lessly said. 
Sir Dene laid down his knife and fork. “To Simmons’s!” he 


| repeated, every feature of his still fine countenance hardening to stern 


expression. “What has taken him there on Christmas night?” 

‘‘ His low tastes, I conclude,” was her hardy reply. “He has 
that kind of taste for such company, you know, Sir Dene.” 

«If he has, my lady, it is thanks to you, for it was you who first 
drove him out to frequent it,” was Sir Dene’s retort. But nevertheless 
he felt bitterly vexed at Tom, for absenting himself from dinner on 
Christmas Day. 

Nothing more was said then. In the drawing-room Lady Lydia took 
occasion to speak a few words in Sir Dene’s ear. She intimated that it 
was Tom who had wanted to go and watch in the oak coppice ; that he 
was disappointed at not spending the hours with Simmons, whose 
company he preferred, and so had gone off to do it at his home. Sir 
Dene, angry and vexed, went to bed in the belief. He was not feeling. 
well that evening, and disappeared even before the children, 

A slight incident occurred to Tom Clanwaring as he came home, 
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which may as well be mentioned. Hurst Leet clock was striking eleven 
when he turned in at the Dene gates: the air was clear though not cold 
enough for what is called seasonable Christmas weather, and the sound 
of the strokes came up distinctly to Tom’s ear. Rather to his surprise, 
as he neared the house, he saw a gig standing before the front door. 
One of their own grooms was in it, apparently asleep. 

‘‘ What’s this gig here for, James?” he asked of the man. 

“ It belongs to two gents as come over from Ooster * to dinner, sir,” 
replied the groom waking up. “Friends o’ the captain’s, Gander says. 
And don’t I wish they’d come out,” he added partly to himself. 
‘Stuck in this gig for an hour or two’s spell, bain’t the work fora 
Christmas night.” 

‘When all the rest are making themselves comfortable,” said Tom 
with good-humour. 

‘“‘ That’s it, sir,” returned the groom, intensely aggravated. “There 
they be, a roomful of ’em, men and maids, a-drinking hot punch round 
the fire; and Gander a-telling of ’em stories about Injee.” 

The picture of comfort was so vivid that Tom would not disturb 
it. Intensely considerate of others, both by nature and because 
he had been trained to be, was Tom Clanwaring. Instead of ringing 
a peal on the hall bell, that must have brought forth Gander or 
one of the others, he turned to go round to the back door, which 
was never fastened until the last thing. He was just emerging from 
the privet-walk, the door in view, when a tall young person, showing a 
profusion of light curls under her bonnet, came in his way. It was Miss 
Emma Geach,—whom we have not met since she was a child. 

“Why, Emma!” exclaimed Tom. ‘‘Is it your Do you want any- 
thing ?” 

‘Hush, please !” she said, sinking her voice to a whisper. “I was 
only waiting to—to speak to one o’ the servants, Mr. Tom.” 

‘© Which of them is it?” he asked, insensibly dropping his voice to 
assimilate with her tones. “Shall I call——” 

“No, I don’t want you to call nobody,” she quickly interrupted, as 
if the proposition startled her. “Goon your way and take no notice 
on me please, Mr. Tom. If he comes out, I shall see him: if he 
don’t, I shall just run back home wrout it.” 

The sound of the whispering penetrated to the grove of trees (bare 
now) at a few paces distance: and Dene Clanwaring and his cousin 
Otto, strolling about to smoke, looked out to see who might be thus 
covertly talking. Emma Geach drew back behind the privet hedge to 
hide herself : Tom went on to the drawing-room. 

Jarvis, his two friends, and Lady Lydia were at whist when Tom 
entered, looking—they could but notice it—rather particularly radiant. 

“ Hope you have enjoyed your evening with Simmons !” sarcastically 

* Worcestershire patois for Worcester. 
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spoke Mrs. Letsom. Like Sir Dene, she had thought it very bad taste, 
even of Tom, to abandon the home party. 

‘With Simmons!” cried Tom in surprise. “I have not been with 
Simmons, Mrs. Letsom.” 

“No! Well I thought it curious that you should go there on a 
Christmas night,” she rejoined. ‘ Where have you been, then, Tom?” 

“ Dining at the Hall.” 

“Where? What?” sharply asked Lady Lydia, in a kind of shrill 
scream. | 

“I have been dining with the Ardes, Lady Lydia. A right merry 
evening we've had. The Miss Dickereens were there.” 

Grave as a judge was his face as he told it: never a ghost of a smile 
did it wear, to betray that he knew what the announcement must be to 
her. She made no answer; only bit her quivering lips. The captain 
threw down his cards, as if something stung him, and his eyes wore an 
evil look as he turned them full on Tom Clanwaring. 


CHAPTER III. 
SENT TO THE TRAILING INDIAN. 


Monpay morning. The week seemed to be inaugurating itself rather 
gloomily for some of the inmates of Beechhurst Dene. At least, if the 
countenances of my Lady Lydia and Captain Clanwaring might be any 
criterion. Gloomy enough was the aspect of each, in all conscience ; 
cross too. My Lady was sitting a little back from the library window, 
in the shade of the delicate green brocade curtain. The room was as 
charming as it used to be : renovated from time to time, the prevailing 
features and colours of its furniture were always retained. 

Gazing on outer things as one who sees them not, was Captain Clan- 
waring. A suspicion of frost lay on the grass of the park, the trees 
looked bare and bleak. He had been telling Lady Lydia once again 
that he must have money, and immediately ; and she had returned him 
the same answer as on Christmas Day—that she did not see how it 
would be possible. In truth he had more need of it than even his 
mother knew—for he did not tell her of various little items that were 
pressing him amidst greater ones. They were passing through his own 
mind as he stood. Major Fife’s visit on Christmas Day, independent 
of partaking of a good Christmas dinner, was to press Jarvis for a 
certain debt of honour, lost to him in London. The major had made 


the journey from London to Worcester to get it: and was staying” 


there at a great cost at the Hop-pole. Jarvis was owing some money 
up at Black’s at the Trailing Indian, and ¢//at was pressing. Miss 
Emma Geach’s appearance in the privet-walk on Christmas night was, 
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in point of fact, owing to this: she was waiting in the hope of seeing 
Captain Clanwaring—in spite of her plausible excuse to Tom. About 
these two items of debt he'said nothing to my lady: but rather en- 
larged on certain claims he owed in town, and the terrible embarrass- 
ment key brought him. Which was only too true. 

Jarvis Clanwaring was one of those men who cannot, or will not, 
keep out of debt. His tastes and pursuits were of a nature that must 
inevitably bring debt in their train to a poor man—ay, and to a rich 
one. As to curbing his inclinations—his expensive horses, his fine 
clothes, his dinners, his betting, his gambling—such a course never 
entered his mind. Where was the good of having a baronet for a 
grandfather, who must possess pots of money laid by, unless he was of 
use to you, the Captain was in the habit of arguing with his friends. 
There was only he who wanted help. Young Dene and Charley had 
money enough of their own. Otto made what he earned at his profes- 
sion do for him, did not spend a fraction more, and troubled nobody. 
Jarvis’s private opinion was, that Otto must live upon five shillings a 
day. Perhapshe did. Close, prudent, hard-working, Otto Clanwaring 
was the one to make both ends meet, however small the means might 
be. Jarvis had once got twenty pounds out of him. Driving down 
to Old Square one day in a friend’s curricle, Jarvis had told a tale of 
some temporary need for twenty pounds; and Otto let him have 
the sum, relying on his promise of honour to bring it back on that day 
week. ‘Sly dog, that Otto; he’s putting by already,” was Jarvis’s 
comment—and he had never repaid the money from that day to this. 
Otto had left off asking him for it. Jarvis had had money from young 
Dene more than once: “bled him,” he called it. Dene had grown 
wary now, and refused to lend another stiver: he was not yet of age, 
and only had his allowance. In short all sources seemed closed to 
Jarvis, except Sir Dene’s. Sir Dene had helped him so much in response 
to open applications, that he would lend no more. In point of fact, he 
had helped him far more than he had any suspicion of, through the con- 
trivances of Lady Lydia. That lady would get money from Sir Dene— 
ostensibly for herself, for Otto, for Louisa Letsom. It was always for 
one or the other, as she told Sir Dene: whereas, in point of fact, every 
coin went into the yawning pocket of Jarvis. There seemed to be no end 
to it, Sir Dene had recently told her—and added that he strongly sus- 
pected she must be assisting her elder son in secret. So my lady 
might well assure the captain that for the present she was unable to do 
more. It was not at all a bright state of affairs, and each one tacitly 
acknowledged it to the other, on that wintry morning. 

“« Jarvis, it is as I have told you,” spoke Lady Lydia. ‘You must 
make play with Mary Arde.” 

“And don’t I do it—and mean to do it?” fractiously retorted Jarvis : 
who was just as undutiful to his mother in manner and speech, as it is 
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the pleasure of some of these idolized and indulged sons to be. “TI 
shall go in for her now in earnest.” 

‘“‘Of the twenty thousand pounds that will be hers on her wedding- 
day, ten of it will be settled on her ; ten will go to her husband, if he 
be a man they like—Mrs. Arde told me so much. Some of that loose 
ten thousand will set you straight.” 

Set him straight! Ay. Jarvis Clanwaring drew a deep breath and 
his face took a bright look as he thought of it. The mines of Golconda 
could hardly have seemed to him fairer and richer. 

“« Twenty thousand pounds on her wedding-day, and a large provision 
for life besides,” continued Lady Lydia. ‘“‘Of course Mary will come 
in for the Hall as well, and for the whole of her father’s fortune. A 
prize worth striving for, Jarvis.” 

Yes. Jarvis felt it to his heart’s core. And he liked Mary for herself 
besides. A prize worth any strife, any sacrifice. 

“I shall not let her slip, you may rest assured,” he said aloud. 
“ But, don’t you see that I must contrive to go on smoothly until that 
time comes? Were my embarrassments to leak out, old Arde might 
fight shy of me.” | 

She did see it. Looking up at Jarvis, she told him she saw it. ` 

“ Well then—for that reason, if for no other, I must have money.” 

“Tt is all very well to say ‘ must,’ Jarvis. But how?” 

He turned from the window in some agitation, lifting his hand to 
give emphasis to his words. | 

“Mother! As surely as that you and I are talking here together,— 
as surely as that we shall eat our dinner to-day,—as surely as that we 
shall some time ae, what I say is truth: If I do not get money between 
now and this day week, some inconvenient things will come out to the 
world. I cannot put it more forcibly.” 

“ What things ? ” 

“What things! Why, obligations that I owe. Liabilities. Debts.” 

“ You have been frightfully imprudent, Jarvis.” 

“ A man of the world is obliged to be,” carelessly remarked the cap- 
tain. “ But a steady-going dromedary like old Arde might not allow 
for that. I think he’d not. Once let him get an inkling of the state of 
my exchequer, and I fancy he would cut up rough.” 

“He and Mrs. Arde both like you, Jarvis. She especially 
does.” -E 

“And to retain their liking, I must keep my name clear. Don’t you 
see it?” 

Oh yes again, she did see it; she saw it in all its truth and force. 
Sitting on in silence, she bit her compressed lips. 

“ There’s no excuse I can invent that would weigh with Sir Dene, 
Jarvis. Itis not a fortnight since I had money from him ostensibly for 
myself: and I cannot say it is for Louisa or Otto while they are both 
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here. There’s no other way. He has taken to settle the housekeeping 
bills himself—through Gander.” 

“Gander be smothered!” said the captain gloomily, straying a little 
beside the mark, “ You will have to say it is for me.” 

“It would not avail,” she quickly answered. ‘“ At least—I don’t 
think it would. He told me to my face that he believed the last 
money was for you and it was high time your extravagance was 
checked. Jarvis, I think this—if you don’t mind, he will be warning 
Squire Arde himself.” 

“No!” uttered Jarvis, aghast at the suggéstion. 

“Well, I fear he might. It is just an idea of mine. I must have 
time to think this over, Jarvis.” 

Captain Clanwaring, stretching himself, strolled away, leaving her to 
do it. Half way across the room he turned to say something. 

“There’s the second trouble—that cursed scapegoat. He must be 
got away somehow or other. Dining at the Hall on Christmas Day; 
drinking tea there yesterday—it won’t do, you know. He and May 
were coolly pacing the beech avenue together for an hour in the after- 
noon. The idea of there being anything between them is preposterous ; 
too contemptible to speak of: he would never dare to lift his eyes to 
her, nor would she stoop to him: nevertheless, he will be better out 
of the way than in it.” Jarvis reasoned exactly. as my lady reasoned, 
you see: their en were the same. 

“Leave that to me,” was the careless and yet assured answer of Lady 
Lydia, “I’ve got it in hand.” 

And well in hand, too. _ 

Jarvis, cramming his pipe with tobacco, lighted it, kept it in his 
mouth unheld, by some habit of dexterity, and strolled out at the side 
door, his hands in his pockets. A more miserable mood, than his 
could not well be. It was absolutely necessary that he should have 
money, to avoid—well he hardly knew wat. Exposure, for one thing. 
If my lady failed in getting this money for him, he would be reduced 
to the necessity of selling his commission. 

Brooding over these troubles, he had got as far as the gate opening to 
Harebell Lane, and was leaning his arms upon it, puffing away, when 
Tom Clanwaring came up the lane with a quick step. The contrast 
presented by the two was remarkable: Jarvis, an idle, lounging, smoking, 
pale, dissipated dandy: Tom, fresh, active, upright, striding along in his 
worn velveteen coat and splashed top-boots, as if he had all the work 
of the parish upon him, his fair Saxon face bright ‘and beautiful to look 
upon. The one was a worker, the other something worse than a dreamer. 

‘I’m not sure but we shall have snow, Jarvis,” spoke Tom cordially 
as he went by. 

“ Snow—ah!” responded Jarvis indifferently. ‘‘ Do you happen to 
be going past the Trailing Indian ?” 
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“No. Why?” continued Tom, halting. 

“ I wanted a note left there. For Black.” 

“A note—for Black!” echoed Tom, in surprise: wondering what 
Randy Black and the fastidious captain could have in common. 

“ About tobacco,” Jarvis condescended curtly to explain. ‘Can you 
take it for me?” 

“ Yes if you like ; it won’t be much out of my way,” responded Tom 
with his usual cheerful good-nature. Jarvis handed him the note from 
his pocket, and Tom went on. 

Sir Dene had kept his bed all day on the Sunday, with the rheumatism 
in his shoulder, and Mr. Priar came up to see him. Tom went in 
twice, and was received coldly : Sir Dene, who had not been enlightened 
as to the truth, retained his anger at Tom’s having gone (as he thought) 
to Simmons’s instead of staying at home to dine. He was too angry 

‘to reproach him: for one thing, his shoulder was in great pain: and 
my lady had been flinging in a little edged shaft or two against Tom. 

To-day, Monday, Tom was very busy out of doors. His post as 
overlooker was the great barrier Lady Lydia had to contend with in her 
newly taken-up resolution to drive him off the estate. Remembering 
the instinct that had hazily warned her against his thus remaining, she 
thought how true it had been. The arrangement had worked well 
hitherto, separating in a wide degree the poor scapegoat from his kith 
and kin: and but for this awakened fear in connection with Squire 
Arde’s daughter, Tom Clanwaring might have stayed as he was, un- 
molested, till Doomsday. 


“Don’t make quite so much noise, Emma. Please don’t, there’s a 
good girl!” 

“If thee kicks up that there clatter, I’ll shy this blessed brush at 
th’ yead. D’ye hear, wench ?” 

The pleading appeal came from Mrs, Black; the rough one from her 
husband, who caught up a short hearth-brush that happened to lie in- 
side the fender, as he spoke. They were sitting on either side the kitchen 
fire, objects to look upon. Poor Mrs. Black, a helpless cripple now,— 
indeed the extraordinary wonder was that she had lived so long,—looked 
a shadow, not a woman; her small, meek face, with its perpetual glance 
of terror, was weary, shrunken, piteous. In point of condition, Black 
did not look much better than his wife : he was worn almost to a shadow 
too; though he had not been fat at the best of times. His countenance had 
acquired an anxious, uneasy expression, and his eyes a restlessness as 
if he were always waiting for some unpleasant surprise. People ac- 
counted for it curiously: they said Black lived in perpetual fear of 
seeing Robert Owen; that the fear of it tormented him. Just now 

lack was really ill: a week ago he had taken a violent inflammation 
on his chest, necessitating Mr. Priar’s attendance, and was in some 
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danger. The danger had passed; he could sit up: but he was more 
ill-spoken and irritable than when in'his usual health. And that need 
not have been ! 

The reputation of the Trailing Indian and of its landlord, had not 
materially improved with the course of years. The mysterious trade 
in smuggled and stolen goods, midnight hearses, and the like, had 
dwindled away; but there was more of poaching carried on than 
ever. Somewhat perhaps of smuggling still; for nowhere could there 
be found such brandy and tobacco as Black’s. The men who had 
helped in the other work had died off one by one; Michael Geach, the 
last of them, some five or six years ago. As to Mrs. Geach, she-dis- 
appeared entirely from English society at a remote period, and was 
supposed to be in Australia. And Miss Emma had remained, a per- 
manent legacy, at the Trailing Indian: Mrs. Black kind to her, Black 
generally swearing at her. 

Emma Geach had grown up just what she promised to do: a tall, 
fine, very good-looking girl, as impudent as she was high. Her fair 
face and profusion of light hair, which was really beautiful, gained for 
her much out-spoken admiration from the frequenters of the Trailing 
Indian, which was sometimes conveyed in broad language. Emma 
Geach took the admiration as her natural due, and for the rest, she re- 
sponded in kind. Never backward was she at retort; no matter what 
its nature, she was equal to it. A bold girl, undoubtedly, by instinct 
as well as from circumstances, and the neighbourhood did not speak 
too well of her. Not that any absolute charge had been brought 
against her until quite recently, when gossip had begun to say that 
there was palpable cause for scandal, and respectability picked up its 
skirts against contact with hers in the road. A laughing, bustling, 
capable young woman as to household matters, was she, quite the right 
hand of the Trailing Indian, and getting through more work in an 
hour than poor Mrs. Black had ever accomplished in a day. 

But she was always noisy with it. This morning—washing up the 
Sunday’s plates and dishes—which she had chosen to leave over till the 
Monday—she made clatter enough for ten : one might have supposed 
the crockery-ware was being broken continually. Standing at the sink 
at the end of the kitchen, a small tub of hot water and bucket of cold 
before her, she rubbed the grease off the plates with a dish-cloth in the 
hot water, plunged them for a moment into the cold, and put them, 
wet, in the rack above. 

“I shall ha’ done soon,” was all the notice she took of the remon- 
strances given her: and went on with as little regard to peace as ever. 
Her cotton gown was pinned up round her under the coarse apron, her 
arms were bare, her shoes were down at heel in a slatternly fashion ; 
but her very light eyes glistened with almost unnatural brightness, and 
her hair, as just said, was profuse and beautiful. Miss Emma was 
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proud of it: and if she did not always keep her shoes in tidiness, she 
kept that so. : 

“ Have Priar sent up that there dratted physic ?”’ demanded Black, 
after a fit of coughing. 

“ Not as I’ve seen,” replied Emma. 

“ Then you'll go off down and fetch it.” 

“ As soon as Ive got these here things i’ the rack,” said Emma with 
ready acquiescence—for she liked going out better than any recreation 
in the world. 

At this moment in came Tom Clanwaring, bringing the note to Black. 
Tom was, so to say, quite at home with the inmates of the Trailing 
Indian : he would often run in to say a kind word to poor, miserable, 
suffering Mrs. Black, or have a chat with Emma. The acquaintance- 
ship, begun in the old days over the whistle, had never ceased. Tom 
the child, taught to look upon himself as an irredeemable vagabond 
by my lady and her children, saw not so much difference between him- 
self and the other vagabond, Emma Geach. He of course learnt 
better later, but he was by far too good-hearted to entirely “cut ” Miss 
Emma. Tom liked the girl very well, and on occasion had done her 
many a good turn in shielding her from Black’s furious passions. 
Emma liked him too; what’s more, she respected him—and that’s 
saying a vast deal for impudent Emma Geach. Black on his side, from 
some cause or other, had been always tolerably civil to Tom, and was 
rarely surly with him as he would be with other people. 
~ “Don’t break the plates, Emma,” said Tom in his open, off-hand 
manner, as he went into the midst of the noise. 

“ Thank you for telling of me, sir,” returned she—her answer always 
ready. 

Tom laughed. ‘Ive brought you a note, Black,” he said. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Clanwaring asked me if I’d leave it with you.” 

Black’s hungry fingers grasped the note as if it were something 
good to eat: and Emma Geach glanced at him sideways, a sharp, 
enquiring look in her light eyes. Tom sat down on the table to speak 
to Mrs. Black. 

“Wait till he comes down from Lunnon again !—not if I knows it,” 
broke forth Black when he had torn open the note and read the few 
lines it contained. ‘It’s the money I wants, and the money as I'll 
have. Promises ’on’t do: folks knows what Ais be, and I knows it. 
Mr. Tom Clanwaring, you “ 

“ Does Captain Clanwaring owe you anything for tobacco? ” inter- 
rupted Tom, wondering at the man’s excitement. 

“ Well—yes, he do owe it me; it is for ’bacca,” rejoined Black, after 
a pause, and a hard stare full in Tom’s face. ‘‘He comes in here 
when he’s down at the Dene, a saying he can’t get ’baccy like mine 
nowhere not all over Lunnun, and runs up a heavy bill for ’t—and 
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’stead o’ handing o’er the money, sends me excuses and these here 
notes,” 

“T thought the note had been to order some,” returned Tom. ‘ He 
said something about getting no tobacco like yours, when he gave it 
me.” 

“The note is to say as he can’t pay me the money he promised to 
-~ bring up here o’ Christmas Eve,” said Black deliberately and savagely. 
*¢ You tell him, Mr. Tom Clanwaring, as I says——” 

“ I cannot carry back any message concerning it,” interrupted Tom, 
not choosing to interfere in Jarvis’s debts. ‘‘Captain Clanwaring saw 
me coming up this way, and asked if I’d leave the note: but you must 
send your answer to him yourself, Black.” 

Black growled some indistinct words under his breath—a wheezy 
and short breath to-day. ‘‘When’s the captain a going back to 
Lunnun ?” he asked aloud. 

“ Not yet, I fancy. In two or three weeks, perhaps.” 

“ And in two or three days I hope to be on my out-o’-door legs again, 
and Ill be on to him. Captain Clanwaring hain’t a going to play with 
Randy Black. He needn’t think for to 

Black’s menace was cut short by the entrance of some customers, 
demanding ale. A shooting party, sporting in the neighbourhood, who 
had become thirsty over their work. They came trooping into the 
kitchen with their guns: Otto Clanwaring and his cousin Dene the 
foremost of them, Simmons the hindmost. Tom laughed, jumped off 
the table, exchanged a few words with his relatives, and then went off 
on his morning’s business. 

“ Be thee a going for that there physic, or bain’t thee ?” savagely de- 
manded Black of the girl, as his customers disappeared : for their 
éntrance and exit had brought in a rush of cold air, and set him cough- 
ing frightfully. 

“I bea going now,” she answered, swilling the last dish in the cold 
water, and pushing it, splashing, into the rack. 

“ Thee’ll put away the muck first,” roared Black. 

The “muck” meant the tub and the pail and the dirty water. Black 
need not have reminded her. With all her failings, she was a tidy house- 
wife. 

In a coarse red shawl—or, as it was called then, “ aihitile: ” and a 
smart bonnet, and shoes up at heel, Emma Geach started. It was she 
who did all the errands, for there was no ostler kept at the place since 
the death of the oné who had been there so long—Joe. If by chance 
a stray horseman rode up to the inn, Black himself attended to the 
steed. Miss Emma was not accustomed to hurry herself when on these 
errands : and Black was often well-nigh inclined to strike her for the 
delay. It made not the smallest difference—if she felt inclined to stay 
out, she did stay out. 
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Hastening down Harebell Lane at full speed, she came to a sudden 
stop at Beechhurst Dene gate. Captain Clanwaring was leaning over 
it still. Reviewing gloomily his difficulties, financial and otherwise, he 
had never moved from the place. 

“Where are you off to?” asked he, taking the pipe from his mouth. 

“ He have sent me down to old Priar’s for his physic,” replied the girl, 
her naturally free tone having become almost shrinkingly timid. 

Jarvis looked at her. The light eyes, generally glittering with a pe- 
culiar kind of hard brightness, had taken a soft, pleading look ; the 
cheeks were rosy with a delicate flush. Never had Emma Geach looked 
prettier than at this moment. 

“He isin a daze o’ rage,” said the girl. “The night afore last, 
nothing ’ud do but I must go up to his bed-room—he’d heard me come 
in, and shrieked out for me like mad. When I stood it out that I’d not 
got to see you cause o’ visitors at the Dene, and so couldn’t deliver his 
message about the money, he roared out at me ’twas a lie.” 

“Tve sent him up a note,” said Jarvis.” 

“It haven’t done no good,” said the girl. ‘‘ He swears he’ll have the 
‘ money whether you've got it, or no. He said it out before Tom Clan- 
waring.” 

Jarvis, who had begun to puff at his pipe lest it should go out, glanced 
up with a start. “Before Tom Clanwaring ! Black’s a fool.” 

“ No harm,” returned the girl. “ Were it money owing for bacca, 
says Mr. Tom, a thinking, he says, as the letter were only to order some. 
Yes it were money owed for bacca, says Black, after he had stared a bit 
in t’other’s face. Tom Clanwaring took it in. Good bye,” added Miss 
Emma suddenly, as the voice of the tenant of Harebell Farm, Philip 
Tillett, was heard on the other side his hedge, talking with one of his 
labourers: ‘good bye t’ye.” And she went on at a fleet pace. | 

Jarvis Clanwaring sauntered indoors, finishing his pipe. Lady Lydia, 
writing a letter in the library when he got in, enquired whether he had 
been to Arde Hall. 

“‘ No,” returned Jarvis, in his most sullen manner. 

‘“‘ But I thought you were going there this morning, Jarvis.” 

“Time enough.” 

“ Look here, Jarvis : you must make good play with Mary Arde if you 
are to win her,” returned Lady Lydia in as urgently serious a tone as 
woman can well use. ‘Don’t waste the time—don’t waste the shadow 
of a chance. Go you down at once, and call there.” 

It was not bad advice. Captain Clanwaring brushed himself up a 
little, so as to look more of a fascinating dandy than before, and 
started. 

Alas for human hopes! for human contrarieties! Miss Mary Arde 
descried the approaching visitor from a window, and made a precipitate 
retreat to her own room. Mr. and Mrs. Arde were out, and her maid 
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came up to summons her. It was Susan Cole still. But Susan grown 
into a middle-aged woman. 

‘‘Captain Clanwaring, Miss May.” 

“I can't go down to him, Susan,” said Miss May, colouring violently, 
“I wont go.” 

“ But I told him you be at home,” remonstrated Susan. “ He’s a wait- 
ing for you ?’ the drawing-room. You must go, Miss May.” 

“I tell you I won't go,” persisted the young lady, fond of taking her 
own way as she had been when a child. ‘I won't, There. Let him 
come again when mamma’s at home.” 

Susan stood in a dilemma: she liked her own way also. ‘What 
excuse be I to make for ye, Miss May. After saying as you was at 
home!” 

‘Oh, say anything,” carelessly returned May. 

“Its uncommon bad behaviour,” debated Susan, standing her ground. 
“TI can’t go and tell him as you won’¢ come down.” 

“Say I am il. Now you go, Susan.” 

“ That's a fine thing, Miss May—inventing a illness at a pinch! He'll 
know it’s nothing but a excuse.” 

May laughed pleasantly. She rather hoped he would. 

“ I’m sure I can’t think of nothing to say,” obstinately persisted Susan, 
pushing back her cap. 

“ Say Ive got the mumps, Susan. My compliments to Captain Clan- 
waring, and I’m sorry not to be able to see him, but I can’t talk from 
an attack of mumps,” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN COOK’S COMPANION. 


NE St. Stephen’s day, a hundred and twenty-five years ago, a 

young man was trotting his good horse along a rough, north country 
road, on his way to church, to meet his bride. His dress was that of 
a clergyman, but his seat on horseback was that of a hard rider. These 
two things were often found together in those days, and were thought 
in no way to harm each other. The church spire was already in view, 
the lover’s heart was already beating with sweet expectation, when 
suddenly there came upon the breeze the merry music of a pack of 
hounds in full cry. A flush rose to the bridegroom’s cheek, a sparkle 
into his eyes, with which, we fear, the lady of hissoul had not just then 
very much to do. Far to the winds were flung all thoughts and cares 
about fitness of time and place. The hunt was now sweeping over a 
neighbouring grass field, and in another minute the black coat of the 
parson was seen in the foremost flight. Fortunately the church clock 
telling aloud the country around that it was half-past eleven brought 
the recreant back to a sense of his duties, or Anne Walker would 
hardly that day have been made a wife. This pair, whose marriage 
morning was marked by so comical an incident, were the parents of 
the hero of our story. The impulsive carelessness of outward forms 
thus shown by the father, appeared strengthened and consolidated in 
the next generation, in the steady daring of the son. 

James King was born at Clitheroe, of which his father was for some’ 
years the clergyman. Clitheroe was as dull a little town as ever talked 
small scandal, drank small beer, and made much ado in general 
about very small matters. There does not seem, at first sight, much in 
such’a place to wake up the young mind to dreams about deeds of bold 
adventure. There was, however, a sort of picturesqueness in the minds 
of the middle classes and common people in country districts at that day 
of which in our times we have no idea. The straightforward certainty 
with which we aim at any object, the atmosphere of prosaic reality 
through which we look at everything, were then unknown in the land. 
A single weekly newspaper often formed the only channel of public 
information for a whole neighbourhood. ‘Thus men and women were 
obliged to repeat facts to each other, and so every one grew to be a 
good storyteller. If a family wanted to take a journey of thirty miles, 
there was a planning and an arranging, a frightened whispering about 
highwaymen, an awful discussion concerning the manner in which 
certain terrible hills were to be surmounted, which sound very strange 
indeed to our modern railway traveller. 

The boy’s lively fancy may, therefore, very early have found food. 
On market day, the only time in the week when the sleepy little town 
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awoke up from its perpetual doze, he probably often mixed in the 
crowd of jolly farmers and buxom dames who thronged the narrow 
streets. He no doubt frequently heard described in vivid colours the 
march of Prince Charlie and his kilted Highlanders into England, an 
event which was then so fresh in the north country people’s memory, 
and which was so fitted to please the imagination of a quick-witted 
boy. The farmers may sometimes have talked before him about that 
vast, distant, wonderful continent of America, and little Jemmy may 
have already made up his mind to see that far-off land with his own 
eyes. No gorgeously tinted picture books, such as delight the hearts of 
the children of this generation, brightened his nursery. But he had 
Robinson Crusoe, that boy’s own book for all ages and all lands, and 
with that in his hand, what more could he need? Could he not, as he 
wandered along the banks of the Ribble with his faithful companion, 
his toy boat, paint for himself pictures of adventure more thrilling and 
strange than ever entered into the brain of kindly modern artist, work- 
ing to please the childish mind? But the little fellow was soon to get 
a wider view of the world. 

Ever since the days when one of the family fought for the Common. 
wealth, the Kings had been champions of civil and religious freedom. 
After some years the clergyman of Clitheroe (now Chaplain to the 
House of Commons) was made by the Whig party, then in power, 
Dean of Raphoe in Ireland, and thither the whole family moved. 
James and his four brothers were sent to school in England, and thus 
the boy was several times a year on thesea. When the five reached 
Belfast, where they generally landed, they were met by the large family 
coach, the four long-tailed black horses, and the old coachman, who no 
doubt felt towards the whole party much as a keeper does towards a 
caravansary of monkeys. Then came the long land journey. There 
was the rattle through the dingy old town with its quaint market cross 
and winding streets. There was the night in the vast, gloomy inn 
bedroom, where such numbers of ghosts could find comfortable 
accommodation. There was the early start in the brisk morning 
air, while the talkative ostler sent flying after them his last keen shaft 
of Irish fun. 

All this‘put fresh thought into the boy’s mind, and we may be sure 
he made good use of it. Once they crossed to Dublin instead of 
Belfast. On this occasion the coachman lost one of his charges, and 
that one was Master James. Vainly he sought him in the street where 
those tumblers were twisting their arms and legs into such wondrous 
knots. Vainly he sought him at the pastrycook’s window, where that 
crystal castle of sugar-work met the admiring view. Vainly he sought 
him in the park where the riders capered up and down. At length, 
towards evening, he turned his steps despairingly to the banks of the 
Liffey. Arrived on its shore, he looked about him uneasily through 
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the twilight shadows which were stealing on apace. In the middle ot 
the river was a boat with a man and boy in it. That cap which had 
been moulded into so curious a shape by many a hard day of school 
life was unmistakable even at that distance. The boy was none other 
than Master Jemmy. 

The coachman shouted aloud, and before long James was standing 
on dry land, receiving a sound lecture from his “instructor, . guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” When this was ended the old coachman, 
whose legs as well as his patience had been much tred in his long 
wanderings, proposed that they should take a hackney coach back 
to the inn, and remarked that as Master James had given him this 
tramp it was but just that his pocket should contribute something 
towards the fare. To the equity of this proposal James agreed in 
the abstract, but added that he had not a penny left. He had, he 
said, half-a-crown that morning, but he had spent all in going back- 
ward and forward across the river with that delightful old ferryman 
who could tell him the name and the burden of every ship in the 
harbour. Thus the lad’s genius had already found out its right road. 

At school James picked up eagerly every crumb of knowledge which 
was set before him. Everything is grist which comes to the mill of 
such healthy young minds as his. Each day, however, his wish to be 
a sailor was growing and strengthening slowly within him. Before he 
was in his teens he asked his parents to let him enter the Royal Navy. 
His father, in whom something of the old sprightly leaven of his 
youth still lurked beneath his Dean’s cassock, was well pleased with 
his son’s choice of the most daring and adventurous of professions, 
and his mother put no spoke in the wheel. Her shrewd, strongly 
marked face, which Northcote has handed down to us, is that of a 
woman who would be very unlikely to let weak fears and vain mis- 
givings stand in the way of right doing. It is also that of a woman 
who would rather send out her son to do good and great deeds 
through the burden and heat of the day than keep him always lying 
in the shade at her feet. God was leading her boy into the path 
which he was to tread, and she would not be the one to stop him 
from following it. Itis probable that she bade him farewell with a 
cheerful face, though afterwards, when at night the wind whistled 
drearily, and the good Dean snored peacefully, she may have awoke 
to drop a tear, and breathe a trembling prayer for her sailor lad. 

Young King got on well in his new sphere of work ; there was about 
him a natural grace and gentleness which, together with his handsome 
face, always made him a favourite with his superiors, and every com- 
mander under whom he served liked and valued him. He did not, 
however, find his profession quite satisfy his expectations in these 
early days. He had, unluckily, according to his opinion, fallen upon 
a time of peace. The cannon of the British men-of-war were silent ; 
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the British tar had nothing to do but to drink and quarrel on shore, 
and repent on shipboard. 

After some years King grew very weary of his monotonous round of 
regular daily duty, in which no honour of any kind could be gained. 
Memories of his classical studies which he had left but half finished, 
and of certain glimpses which he had had of the kingdom of science, 
rose up regretfully in his mind. At length when he was about twenty- 
two, he left for a while the Navy, in which he had now reached the 
rank of lieutenant, and went to live at Oxford with his younger 
brother, Walker, who was then a scholar of Corpus. He did this in 
order that he might attend lectures, and enjoy other facilities for 
gaining knowledge which the University afforded. 

This going back again to school of the young man of twenty-two is 
very characteristic of King’s simple yet energetic nature. There was 
not in him a single spark of false pride, or a single shred of that self- 
satisfied languor which is so common among the golden youth of our, 
day. He was always ready to listen silently as a pupil to any man 
who, although his inferior in other respects, was his superior in some 
single branch of learning. 

King’s way of living at Oxford seems to have been temperate 
enough. Perhaps his means were none of the largest; perhaps, in 
common with some other scholars, he was possessed with the strange 
notion that an active brain thrives best on an empty stomach. His 
scout is said every evening to have called out for his supper from the 
college buttery in these words—“‘ A farthing bread, a farthing cheese, 
and a farthing small, Mr. King.” But if his body was little cared for, 
his mind fed largely and digested quickly. Science was his favourite 
walk of learning, and in it he soon made himself a name at the 
University. 

About this time Captain Cook was just going to start on his third 
voyage, the object of which was to discover the North West Passage. 
The Admiralty were greatly in want of a scientific man to go out with 
the expedition, and through the good offices of some friendly Oxford 
dignitaries, the place was offered to King, and gladly accepted by him. 
It was exactly the opening in life the young man wished for. Here 
was at oncë a hope of winning distinction and a chance of varied 
adventure. Therefore it was with high spirits and great aspirations 
that he set sail. 

King, with his scholastic polish and his inborn grace of manner, 
was externally a very different man from Cook, the blunt sailor. But the 
same warm heart beat in both their breasts, and the two soon became, 
and remained to the end, firm friends. If King was a favourite with 
his superiors, his genial frankness and kindly temper made him beloved 
almost to enthusiasm by those beneath him in station. The common 
sailors felt for none of their officers so strong and intimate an affection. 
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Even the savages, when he moved among them, owned the influence of 
the gracious Christian gentleman, and looked up to him as to a being 
from a higher world. But let us follow him in the most memorable 
portions of his memorable voyage. 

He and his companions had been at sea for some time. Home 
delights twinkled in their memories, a very long way off. They were 
in the Pacific Ocean, and believed themselves to be in the midst of a vast 
watery desert, with no land within hundreds of miles. Excessive, there- 
fore, was their surprise one day as they swept the horizon with their 
telescopes, to see a dark mass looming far in front of them. Some 
cried out that it was a cloud; some that it was a delusive mirage. The 
common sailors were half inclined to think it some trick of the evil 
one, and to turn and fly. They consulted again and again their charts, 
but these only showed them sea in this latitude. Their wonder grew 
each moment, and every eye in turn was glued to the telescope. 
Swiftly the ships flew over the waves, and as they advanced, that dark 
object did not melt away, but stood firm to meet them. Before long 
they could distinguish a waving of green trees, and a shimmer of 
yellow sand. 

This was no misty illusion, no Fata Morgana, it was as solid land 
as the European continent. They coasted along shores where the 
richest tropical vegetation came down to kiss the clear green waters. 
Soon they came upon a snug harbour, into which the little flotilla ran, 
and cast anchor. Were the rainbow-tinted birds, who came and flut- 
tered curiously about the masts, the only dwellers in this unknown land ? 
They had hardly asked each other this question when they noticed 
something stirring under a clump of trees on the shore. An oddly 
shaped little boat, with a half-grotesque, half-terrible-looking form in 
it, put out from the land and moved around and around the English 
ships. Before they could make friendly signs to this fantastic vision, 
it was repeated a hundred times on every side of them. The whole 
harbour swarmed with boats, in which sat wild unearthly figures, some 
staring blankly, some grinning idiotically, some cowering down in 
abject fear, some jabbering and gesticulating. Though at first some- 
what startled, the Englishmen soon made conciliatory advances towards 
this strange people. These were received shyly, but with apparently 
no ill-will. Gradually the men in the boats grew more intimate, and 
came up the sides of the ships, bringing with them unknown fruits and 
flowers which seemed to the wondering eyes of the visitors like the 
products of a fairy world. Throughout the whole of this their first 
stay among them, the natives were very friendly with the English, and 
nothing happened to hint at the tragedy which was to come. 

Cook afterwards found out that the land on which he now stood was 
the largest of a cluster of islands. To these, in honour of his friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, he gave the name of the Sandwich 
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Isles. After having stayed here a little while, Cook and his two 
seconds in command, Clerke and King, well pleased with having thus 
as it were made themselves a monument for all time in the middle of 
the Pacific, sailed away in search of new wonders of the deep. 

At first all went on merrily enough. The winds were favourable; the 
watery highway was smooth. But when they got into more northern 
regions new dangers beset them. Huge icebergs, the tops of which 
shaped themselves into turrets and battlements, and which as the sun 
glinted on them, looked like crystal palaces of mighty sea kings, came 
floating around the vessels. At any moment one of these monsters 
might rush down upon them and crush them with its weight. Cook, 
to whom, as to all good commanders, the lives of his men. were pre- 
cious, listened at once to the voice of prudence, and turning quickly 
south, sped away from that scene of peril. Again they reached the 
Sandwich Isles and landed on them, and again the natives treated them 
to all outward seeming in the most friendly manner. 

After a short stay they once more set sail. Unfortunately, however, 
they met almost immediately with a storm, which forced them to put 
back into the well-known harbour. Far better would it have been for 
them to have faced the most extreme dangers of the deep. The 
Englishmen mixed with the natives in their usual familiar way. King 
set up an observatory on some rising ground near the harbour, and 
was soon busy with scientific studies. He had found many marvels in 
this new corner of the world, and he was delighted to have more time 
to look into them. 

One morning he thought he noticed an unusual commotion on the 
shore below him. As however he suspected no evil, he supposed that 
this was only chance, and sat down quietly to his absorbing work. A 
little while after, a pale, trembling man rushed into the observatory and 
sank upon a seat. That man was one of the crew of Cook’s own ship, 
and as King looked at him, terrible misgivings rose in his mind. The 
tale of horror was soon told. Cook had been murdered by the savages 
in the most cruel and treacherous manner. The heart of the strong 
man sank within him as he listened. 

But there was his own life and the lives of others to be saved, and 
that thought braced up his slackened nerves, Not without much difficulty 
and danger, he and those who were with him, guided by his prompt 
courage, escaped to the ships, and the whole of the little flotilla sailed 
away from that fatal shore. Captain Clerke now held for a short time 
the first place. But a lingering consumption, from which he had long 
been suffering, carried him off rather suddenly, and King, who from a 
lieutenant grew at once into a captain, stood alone at the head of the 
expedition. 

This was a time of sadness and gloom for him. The pure religious 
flame, lit long ago in the dear old Irish Deanery, must through such a 
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season have been the best treasure of his heart. The two comrades 
with whom he had left the English shores, filled with such joyful hopes, 
had both been taken from him. He was young for so difficult and 
arduous a position as he now held; and yet failure in it would bring 
him life-long disgrace. His cool presence of mind and skilful seaman- 
ship were, however, equal to the occasion, and he brought his ships 
safe into British waters. 

The deaths of his two superior officers were, in a worldly point of 
view, lucky chances for King. They placed him when very young 
in a post of distinction. They left to him the task of finishing the 
written account of Cook’s voyages, which he did spiritedly and neatly. 
They gave him, as the only surviving chief officer of an expedition 
which had excited great public interest, a foremost rôle in English 
society. He had brought with him a large collection of curiosities 
which he had gathered together in his travels. These were displayed 
for public view, and became a fashionable sight that year with the 
ladies and gentlemen of the metropolis. King generally acted, himself, 
as showman, and no doubt people came to see the man quite as much 
as stuffed birds and petrified fruits. 

In this way he was thrown among all the men and women of note of 
his day. His brother Walker must often have strolled in with Edmund 
Burke, who loved him as a son, leaning on his arm. These two most 
likely came when they knew the public would be absent. Then what 
streams of eloquence may have flowed from the lips of Burke over a 
shell or a stone! What bits of humorous description must have 
flashed from the lively tongue of the captain! What familiar confi- 
dences and sweet old schoolboy memories must have been exchanged by 
the brothers! The bright eyes of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, 
which are said to have carried a whole election quicker than guineas 
or strong beer, must have shone on the young sailor, and perhaps set 
his heart beating a little faster than usual. He must have heard the 
laughter of Garrick. Charles James Fox must now and then have 
come rolling in to tell how things went last night in the House. Fanny 
Burney, we know, was there among the rest, toying with her fan, and 
talking her best, and smiling her demurest, like the prudish little flirt 
that she was. No fuller or more unbiassed testimony to the irresistible 
charm of Captain King’s manner and conversation has ever been given 
than that of this lady in her diary. She had sat on the same sofa with 
Johnson, she had been flattered by Sheridan, and yet she was half in 
love with James King in half an hour. 

At about the time of King’s return home, the chronic complaint of 
war with France, from which England in the last two centuries used to 
suffer, had broken out afresh. King, after some months, tired of being 
a lion. He no doubt liked the smiles of pretty women and the talk 
of clever men, but he liked active work still better. His high interest 
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with the Admiralty soon got him a ship, and he set sail as captain of 
the “ Resolution.” For a year or two he did his country good service. 
We have no space here to enter into any detailed account of the war. 
One act, however, which was done by King at this period, and which 
shows at once his courage, his calm self-reliance, and his masterly 
knowledge as a navigator, must be mentioned here. 

He was convoying a fleet of rich merchantmen to the West Indies. 
Their destination was nearly reached. Next day they would be in 
Port Royal. Suddenly the man at the masthead reported a sail to 
windward. That sail was, they soon found out, the vanguard of the 
French fleet which was in pursuit of the merchantmen. On board the 
** Resolution” hurried a crowd of pale merchant captains. Evening 
was fast coming on, and their intention had been to lie to where they 
were till daybreak, because the entrance into Port Royal harbour was 
dangerous in the dark. But now, if they did this they must infallibly 
fall into the hands of the French, for King had no number of ships 
with him to defend them. The merchant captains, however, all declared 
that they preferred captivity and the loss of their rich cargos to the 
horrors of shipwreck. To this inglorious course King strongly objected. 
He was, he said, quite certain, both from his chart and his calculation of 
the pace at which their ships would sail, that they would not reach the 
harbour entrance till it was light. He therefore bade them trust in 
him, and follow the “ Resolution ;” promising them perfect safety for 
themselves and their merchandise. Many dissentient voices were at 
first raised against him. Some spoke mockingly of his self-confidence. 
Some took a pathetic tone, and cried out that he had no right thus to 
endanger men’s lives. But in the end his calm, firm manner and 
steadfast look prevailed. 

That was the most memorable and at the same time most anxious 
night of James King’s life. He fully believed in what he had asserted, 
but it was an awful responsibility for one man to take on his own 
shoulders. From sunset till dawn he remained with his eyes fixed on 
his watch. At length the sun rose and threw a golden mantle over the 
wide sea. King’s hair was silvered by that terrible night, but he had 
gained for himself at least one sentence in that record which England 
loves to keep of the great deeds of her sons. The French fleet was 
distanced, the rich merchantmen were safe. 

Captain King’s course was destined to be as short as it was brilliant. 
At thirty he was forced by ill-health to give up active service. His 
elastic spirits and innate restless energy kept him on his legs when 
most men would have been in their beds. His power of charming 
was by no means gone, for at this time he wooed and won the Lady 
Anne O’Brian, the daughter of the Marquis of Inchequin. They had 
probably formerly met, and liked each other, and now their lips ratified 
the contract before made by their eyes. But á yet holier tie was never 
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to unite them. King’s health grew rapidly worse. The doctors 
declared his lungs seriously affected, and sent him to Nice. There, 
after lingering for a while, tenderly nursed by his shipmate, Penrose, 
he died at the age of thirty-two. His life had been a hard one for both 
mind and body. In thirty years he had experienced more than most 
men of threescore years and ten. He went to God with his youth 
still green in his heart, and his laurels still green upon his brow. 
ALICE KING. 


THE ISLE OF DREAMS. 


‘* Ho! launch my boat, my sailors, 
My shallop fleet and light ; 

For the moon’s at full, and the wind is fair, 
And I must sail to-night !” 


So they launched my fairy vessel, 
And a better never flew . 
O’er the sparkling wave ’neath the moonbeam, 
Or answered her helm so true. 


I had named it once the Fancy, 
"Twas a beautiful boat indeed ; 
And carried me wheresoever 
I wished it at my need. 


The moonbeams wove the rigging, 
And the rainbow spun the sail, 

Its mast was a shaft of sunlight 
E’er it sank in its crimson veil. 


We landed on golden islands 
Far, far in the purple west ; 
And there I met my beloved ones, 
Those that my heart loved best. 


The music of long-hushed voices, 
Was sounding in mine ear, 

I felt the long-missed clasping 
Of hands so fond and dear. 
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And my heart that had grown silent, 
Leapt up like a silver spring ; 

And its tender words, long banished, 
Began to murmur and sing. 


Then the isle brimmed over with flowers, 
Down to the sparkling sea, 


_ And the silver moon shone like a sun, 


As fair as she could be. 


Oh, sweet in the silver moonlight, 
Those long-lost faces smiled !— 

Till my pulses throbbed as lightly 
As when I was a child. 


Oh, sweet on those balmy breezes 
They spoke, those voices dear !— 

The golden harps of the angels 
Seemed sounding in mine ear. 


Ah, me! for my fairy shallop, 
She waned as the moon did flee, 

Till the last faint ray of her rainbow sail 
Died on the verge of the sea. 


Ah, me! for those golden islands. 
In the mists of morning gray, 
With all my beloved in their keeping, 
They silently faded away. 
FRANCIS FREELING BRODERIP. 
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GETTING AWAY. 


OU have heard of avalanches of snow that fall without warning 
and crush luckless wayfarers in the Swiss mountains, passing in 
fancied security underneath,—and of malstroms that suddenly swallow 
up unsuspicious vessels, sailing jauntily along on a calm sea,—and of 
railway trains, filled with gleesome passengers, that one minute are run- 
“ning smoothly and safely along, and the next are nowhere : but nothing 
of all this ever created the consternation that attended the bursting up > 
of the Clement-Pells. 

It was Saturday night.~—For we have to trace back a little-—Seated 
in the same room where I had seen him when I ran back for Helen 
Whitney’s bag, was Clement-Pell. That the man had come to his last 
gasp, he knew better than any one else in the world could have told 
him. How he had braved it out, and fought against the stream, and 
still kept off the explosion since the night but one before—Thursday— 
when Mr. Johnson had stealthily watched him from the trees, and he 
knew all was over, it might have puzzled him to tell. How he had 
fought against all for months, ay, and years, turned him sick only to 
recall. It had been a fierce, continuous, secret battle ; and it had nearly 
worn him out, and turned his face and his hair grey before their time. 

On the previous day, Friday, Clement-Pell took the train and was at 
his chief bank early. He held his interview with Mr. Johnson; he saw 
others ; and his manner was free and open as usual. On this day he had 
been denied to nearly all callers at the bank : he was too busy to be in- 
terrupted, he told his clerks : and his son James boldly made appoint- 
ments with them in his name for the Monday. After dark, by the last 
train, he reached his home, Parrifer Hall. And there he was, in that 
room of his; the door and shutters bolted and barred upon him, alter- 
nately pacing it in what looked like tribulation, and bending over 
account-books by the light of two wax candies. 

Leaning on his hand, he sat there, and thought it out. He strove to 
look at the situation fully; what it was, and what it would be. Ruin, 
and worse than ruin. Clement-Pell had owned good principles once: 
so to say, he owned them still. But he had allowed circumstances to 
get the better of him and them. He had come from his distant home 
(supposed to have been London) as the humble manager of an insigni- 
ficant and humble little bank : that was yearsago. It was but a venture: 
but a certain slice of luck, that need not be told of here, favoured him, 
and he got on beyond his best expectations. He might have made a 
most excellent living, nay, a good fortune, and kept his family well alk 
the while as gentlepeople, had he been prudent. But the good luck, 
coming suddenly, turned his head, you see. Since then, I, Johnny 
Ludlow, who am no longer the inexperienced boy of that past time 
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have known it turn the heads of others. He launched out into ventures, 
and his family into expense. The ventures paid : the undue expense 
did not. When matters came to be summed up by a raging public it 
was said that it was this expense that had swamped the Pells. That 
alone, I suppose, it could not have been : but it must have gone some 
way towards it. 

It lay on his mind heavily that Saturday night. Looking back, he 
got @wondering how much more, in round figures, his family had cost 
him than they ought to have cost. There had been his wife’s different 
expenses: her houses, and her staff of servants, her carriages and 
horses, her dresses and jewels, and all the rest that it would take too 
long to tell of; and the costly bringing-up of his daughters, and their 
dresses ; and the frightful outlay of his two younger sons. Fabian and 
Gusty Pell ought to have had a good twenty thousand a year each, to 
have justified it. James had his expenses too, but in a quieter way. 
Clement-Pell ran his nervous fingers through his damp hair, as he 
thought of this, and in his bitter mind told himself that his family had 
ruined him. Unlimited spending,—show,—the shooting up above 
their station! He gave a curse to it now. He had not checked it when 
he might ; and it (or they) got the upper hand, and then he could not. 
Nothing is so difficult as to put down expenses like these when they 
have been made the rule, and get ahead. 

And so the years had soon come that he found need of supplies. 
Unlimited as his millions were supposed to be by a confiding public, 
Clement-Pell in secret wanted money worse than most people. His 
operations were gigantic, but then they required gigantic funds to 
keep them going. Money was necessary—or the smash must have 
come two or three years earlier. But money sufficient was not then 
conveniently attainable by Clement-Pell; and so—he created some. 
He believed when all his returns from these gigantic operations flowed 
in, that he could redeem the act, could replace the money, and nobody 
ever be the wiser. But (it is the old story, one that has been enacted 
before and since), he found somehow that he could not replace it. Like 
Tod and that gambling affair when we were in London, in trying to re- 
deem himself, he only got further into the mire. Tod, in playing on to 
cover his losses, doubled them; Clement-Pell’s fresh ventures in the 
stream of speculation, only sent him into deeper water. Of late 
Clement-Pell had had his footing as on a red-hot ploughshare. It burnt 
and scorched him everlastingly, and he could not get off it. But the 
end had come. The thunder-cloud so long hovering in the air was on 
the very point of bursting, and he was not able to meet it. He must 
get away : he could not stay to face it. 

Get away for good, as he hoped, never to be tracked by friends or 
foes. What his future life was to be he did not venture to consider: he 
only knew that he would give all he ever had been worth to be able to 
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live on, no matter how quietly, with the fellow-men around him. The 
little home of moderate competence that he and his wife had once 
looked to as the haven of their desires, would have been a blissful 
harbour of security and pride to him now. 

Say what you will, men do not like to be shown up as black sheep 
in the eyes of their fellows; especially if they have hitherto stood out 
conspicuous white leaders of the flock. The contrast is so great, the 
fall so startling. The public gives them all sorts of hard names ; as it 
did in the case of Clement-Pell. A desperately hardened man he 
must be, said the world, with a conscience of brass; unprincipled as— 
well, yes, as Satan. But we may be very sure of one thing—that upon 
none does the disgrace tell so keenly, the ruin so heavily, the sense of 
shame so cruelly, as on these men themselves. Put it, if you will, 
that they make a purse of all their pockets, and carry it off to set up 
a new home in some foreign land—they carry their sense of humiliation 
with them, and their sun of happiness in this life has set. Men have 
tried this before now, and died of it. 

That was the dest that lay prospectively before Clement-Pell: what 
the worst might be, he did not dare to dwell upon. Certain ugly 
possibilities danced in his mental vision, like so many whirling ballet 
girls. “If I can but get away!” he muttered; “if I can but get 
away !” 

He tried to confine his whole attention to the ledgers before him, 
and put on his spectacles again. Mental trouble and mental work will 
dim the sight as well as whiten the hair and line the face, and Clement- 
Pell could not see as he did a year before. He altered figures; he 
introduced entries; he tore out whole leaves, and made a bonfire 
of them in the grate,—carefully removing first of all its flowing orna- 
ment of paper. One book he burnt wholesale, even to the covers : 
and the covers made a frightful smell and daunted him. 

Money was wanted of him here, there, everywhere. Snatching a 
piece of paper he idly dotted down the large sums occurring to him at 
the moment; and quite laughed as he glanced at the total. These 
were only business liabilities. At his elbow lay a pile of bills as high 
as a haystack : domestic and family debts. House rent, taxes, horses, 
carriages, servants’ wages, bills for food, and bills for attire : all running 
back a long while; for nobody had pressed Clement-Pell. Beside 
them lay letters from Fabian and Gusty—wanting money as usual. 
To the whole of these he scarcely gave a thought: they were nothing. 
Even though he were made bankrupt upon them, they were still as 
nothing : for they would not brand his brow with the word—felon. 
And he knew that there were other claims, of which no record appeared 
here, that might not be so easily wiped out. 

Just for a moment, he lost himself in a happy reverie of what might 
have been had he himself been wise and prudent. It was Gusty’s 
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pressing letter that induced the reflection. He saw himself a pros- 
perous man of moderate expenses, and moderate desires, living at his 
ease in his own proper station, instead of apeing the great world above 
him. His daughters reared to be good and thoughtful women, his sons 
to be steady and diligent whatever their calling, whether of business or 
profession. This might have been. And what were they? ‘Curse 
the money that deluded me and my wife to blindness!” broke with a 
groan from the lips of Clement-Pell. 

A hard, sharp knocking at the door made him start. He looked 
about to see if there were anything to throw over his tell-tale table of 
books and bills; and had a great mind to fling his coat there. 
Catching up the paper of the grate to replace it if he could, the knock- 
ing came again, and with it his wife’s voice, asking what that smell of 
burning was. He let her in, and bolted the door again. 

How far Mrs. Clement-Pell had been acquainted with his position, 
never came out to the world. That she must have known something 
of it was thought to be certain; and perhaps the additional launching 
out lately—the sojourn at Kensington, the féte, and all'the rest of it— 
had only been entered upon to disarm suspicion. Shut up together in that 
room, they no doubt planned jointly the getting away. That Mrs. 
Clement-Pell fought against the leaving home and grandeur, to become 
fugitives, flying away in secret like so many scapegoats, would be only 
natural : we should all so fight: but it was supposed he showed her 
there was no help for it. When she quitted the room again, she looked 
like one over whom twenty years had passed—as Miss Phebus told us 
later. And the whole of that night, Mrs. Clement-Pell never went to 
bed; but was in her room gathering things together barefoot, lest her 
shoes should be heard. Jewels—dresses—valuables! It must have 
been an awful night; deciding what of her possessions she should 
take, and what leave for ever. 

At six in the morning Mr. Clement-Pell’s chamber bell rang, and the 
groom was summoned. He was bade get the open carriage ready to 
drive his master to a certain distant station where he could catch an early 
train. Being Sunday, early trains were not common. Mr. Clement- 
Pell had received news, as was understood, of an uncle’s illness. He 
got into the chaise with a black leather bag of good size, and drove off. 
At that early hour and Sunday besides, Clement-Pell must have thought 
he was safe from meeting people: but, as it happened (things do 
happen unexpectedly in this world), in bowling out at his own gates, 
he nearly bowled over Duffham. The doctor, coming home from a 
distant patient, to whom he had been called in the night, was jogging 
along on his useful old horse. 

“Well!” said he to the banker. “You ave off early!” 

‘Drive on, don’t stop,” whispered Clement-Pell to the groom. “I 
got news last night of the dangerous illness of my poor old uncle, and 
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am going to see him,” he called out to Duffham as they passed. “We 
shall have it piping hot again to-day !” 

The groom told of this encounter afterwards—as did Duffham too, 
for that matter. And neither of them had any more suspicion, that 
Clement-Pell was playing a part, than a baby could have had. In the 
course of the morning the groom drove in again, having safely conveyed 
his master to the station. The family went to church as usual, 
chaperoned by Miss Phebus. Mrs. Clement-Pell stayed at home, 
saying she had a headache; and no doubt quietly completed her 
preparations. 

About six o’clock at night a telegram was delivered. The uncle 
was dying: Mrs. Clement-Pell must come off as soon as possible, to 
be in time to see him: as to bringing the children she must do as she 
pleased about that. In Mrs. Pell’s agitation and dismay she read the 
telegram aloud to the governess and the servant who brought it to her. 
Oh, then was confusion! Mrs. Pell seemed to have lost her head. 
Take the children ?—O/s course she should take them ;-—and oh, when 
was the earliest time they could start? 

The earliest time by rail was the following morning. And part of 
the night was again passed in preparation—open, this time. Mrs. 
Clement-Pell said they should probably stay away some days, and 
must take things accordingly. The boxes were all brought into her 
room, that she might superintend ; the poor old uncle was so very 
particular, she said, and she trusted he might get well yet. On the 
Monday morning, she and her daughters departed in the large carriage, 
at the same early hour that her husband had gone, and for the same 
remote station. After all, not so much luggage went; only a box 
a-piece. In stepping into her carriage, she told the servants that it 
would be an excellent opportunity to clean the paint of the sitting- 
rooms and first floor while she was away: the previous week she had 
remarked to them that it wanted doing. 

The day went on; the household, no doubt, enjoying their freedom, 
and letting the paint alone. No suspicion was aroused amid them 
until late in the afternoon, when a curious rumour was brought over of 
some confusion at the chief bank—that it had stopped, and its master 
flown. At first the governess and servants laughed at this: but 
the confirmation soon came thick and three-fold. Clement-Pell had 
burst up. . 

And why the expression “ bursting-up” should have been universally 
applied to the calamity by all people, high and low, I know no. more 
than you; but it was so. Perhaps in men’s minds there existed some 
assimilation between a bubble, that shines brightly for its brief exist- 
ence before bursting, like the worthless froth it is, and the brilliant 
but foundationless career of Mr. Clement-Pell. 

The calamity at first was too great to be believed in. It drove 
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people mad only to fancy it might be true: and one or two, alas ! ‘sub- 
sequently went mad in reality. For the bursting-up of Mr. Clement- 
Pell’s huge undertakings caused the bursting-up of many private ones, 
and of households with them. Means of living went; homes were 
made desolate. 

It would be easier to tell you of who had not trusted money in the 
hands of Clement-Pell, than of who had. Some had given him their 
all. Led away by the fascinating prospect of a large interest, they 
forgot future security in the dazzling but most delusive light of present 
good. I should like it to be distinctly understood: that I, Johnny 
Ludlow, am writing of a matter which took place years ago; and not 
of any more recent event, or events, that may have since occurred to 
shake the public equanimity in any local world. 

The disbelief in the misfortune was natural. Clement-Pell had 
stood on a lofty pedestal, unapproachable by common individuals. 
We put greater trust in him—in his unbounded wealth, his honest good 
faith, his perfect stability—than we could have put in any other man 
on the face of the globe. I think he was more to some of us than 
Prince Albert: I know that we should nearly as soon have expected 
the skies to fall as Clement-Pell. The interests of so many were in- 
volved and the ruin would be so universal, that the frightened natives 
could only take refuge in disbelief: and Mr. Todhetley amidst them. 

The news was brought to Dyke Manor on the Tuesday morning, as 
you have heard, by the butcher’s boy, Sam Rimmer; and was con- 
firmed by Mr. Brandon. When the first shock had been digested by 
the Squire, he arrived at the conclusion that it must be false. But 
that Sam had trotted off on his saddleless borse, he might have heard 
the length of the Pater’s tongue. Sam being gone, he turned his in- 
dignation on Mr. Brandon. 

“One would have thought you were old enough to know better, 
Brandon,” said he, raging about the breakfast room with the skirts of 
his light morning coat held out behind. ‘Giving ear to a cock-and- 
bull story that can’t be true! Take care Pell does not get to hear of it. 
He’d sue you for defamation.” 

“ Hed be welcome,” nodded old Brandon, his thin voice thinner than 
ever, as he stood, whip in hand. 

“ The grand fête of last Thursday,” gasped Mrs. Todhetley—who 
had been puzzling her brains over Sam Rimmer’s master’s book, the 
writing in which could never be deciphered—and was struck all of a 
heap at the news. ‘“ Surely the Clement-Pells would not have given that 
féte had things been going amiss with them.” 

‘And poured their iced champagne, unlimited, down folk’s throats ; 
and strutted about in their point lace and diamonds,” added old 
Brandon. “Madam, Id believe it all the more for that.” 

As he spoke, the remembrance of the scene I had witnessed late in 
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the grounds, and Clement-Pell’s curious fear, flashed over me, bringing 
a conviction that the report was true. 

“I heard it at the chief bank yesterday,” began Mr. Brandon. 
“Having some business to transact in the town, I went over by train 
in the afternoon, and chanced to meet Wilcox in High Street. He’s 
a red-faced man in general—” 

“ Oh, I know Wilcox,” impatiently interrupted the Squire. “ Face 
as red as the sun ina mist. What has that got to do with it?” 

‘Well, it was as pale yesterday as the moon on a frosty night,” went 
on old Brandon. “I asked if he had got an attack of bile—being sub- 
ject to it myself—and he said No, it was an attack of fear. And then 
he told me that there was a report in the town that something was 
wrong with Pell’s affairs, and that he had run away. Wilcox will lose 
every penny of his savings.” 

‘ All talk ; all talk,” said the Pater in his obstinacy. 

“ And for a man come to Wilcox’s age, which must be five-and-fifty, 
it is no light blow to lose a life’s savings,” calmly went on old Brandon. 
“I went with him to the bank, and found it besieged by an excited and 
angry crowd fighting to get in, and the porter vainly trying to put the 
shutters up. That was enough to show me what the matter was, and 
I left Wilcox to it.” 

The Squire stared in perplexity, rubbing up his scanty hair the wrong 
way while his senses came to him. 

‘Tt is all true,” said Mr. Brandon, nodding to him. “Church 
Dykely is in an uproar this morning already.” 

“TIl go and see for myself,” said the Squire, stripping off his light 
coat in haste so great that he tore one sleeve nearly out. “TPH go and 
see; this is zo believable. Clement-Pell would never have swindled 
me out of two hundred pounds only a day or two before he knew he 
was going all to smash.” 

“The most likely time for him to do it,” retorted Mr. Brandon. 
“ People, as'a rule, only do these things when they are desperate.” 

But the Squire did not stay to listen. Settling himself into his other 
coat, he went driving on across the fields as though he were walking 
for a wager. Mr. Brandon mounted his cob, and put up an umbrella 
against the sun. 

“ Never embark any of your money with beguiling people that pro- 
mise you undue interest, Johnny Ludlow,” said Mr. Brandon to me, 
as I kept by his side, and opened the gates for him. “Where would 
you have been now, young man—or, worse, where should I have been 
—had I, the trustee of your property, consented to risk it with Pell? 
He asked me to do it.” 

“ Clement-Pell did, sir? When?” 

“ A year or two ago. I gave him an answer, Johnny: and I fancy 
he has not altogether liked me since. ‘I could not think of placing 
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even a shilling of Johnny Ludlow’s where I did not know it to be 
safe,’ I said to him. ‘It will be safe with me,’ says Pell, sharply. 
‘Possibly so, Mr. Pell,’ I answered ; ‘but you see there’s only your 
word to guarantee it, and that is not enough for an honest trustee.’ 
That shut him up.” 

‘Do you mean to say you have doubted Clement-Pell’s stability, 
Brandon ?.” demanded the Squire, who was near enough to hear this. 

“‘T don’t know about doubting,” was the answer. “I have thought 
it as likely to come to a smash as not. That the chances for it were 
rather better than half.” 

This sent the Squire on again with a run. He had no umbrella; and 
his straw hat glistened with a white heat. 

Church Dykely was in a commotion. Folks were rushing up to 
the little branch bank black in the face, as if their collars throttled 
them ; for the news was spreading like dry turf that has caught fire. 
The Squire went bolting in through every obstruction, and seized 
upon the manager. 

“Do you mean to tell me that it's true, Robertson?” he fiercely 
cried.—“ That things have gone to smash ?” 

“I am afraid it is, sir,” said Robertson, who was looking more dead 
than alive. “Iam unable to understand it. It has fallen upon me 
with as much surprise as it has on others.” 

“ Now, don’t you go and tell falsehoods, Robertson,” roared the 
Squire, as if he meant to shake the man. ‘Surprise upon you, in- 
deed! Why, haven’t you been here—at the head and tail of everything ?” 

“ But I did not know how affairs were going. Indeed, sir, I tell 
you truth.” 

“Tell a jackass not to bray!” roared the Squire. “Have you been 
short of funds here lately, or have you not? Come, answer me that.” 

“Tt is true. We have been short. But Mr. Clement-Pell excused 
it to me by saying that the temporary lock-up of his money ran the 
banks short, especially the small branch banks. I declare, before 
Heaven, that I implicitly believed him,” added Robertson, “that I 
never suspected there could be any graver cause.” 

“ Then you are either a fool or a knave.” 

“« Not a knave, Squire Todhetley. A fool I suppose I have been.” 

‘‘T want my two hundred pounds,” returned the Squire. ‘Come, 
Robertson, I mean to have it.” 

But Robertson had known nothing of the loan; was surprised to 
hear it now. As to repayment, that was out of his power. He had 
not two hundred pence left in the place, let alone pounds. 

‘Tt is a case of swindle,” said the Squire. ‘It’s not one of common 
debt.” 

“I can’t help it,” returned Robertson. “If it were to save Mr. 
Clement-Pell from hanging, I couldn’t give a stiver of it. There’s my 
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own salary, sir, since midsummer, that I suppose I shall lose: and I 
can’t afford it, and don’t know what will become of me and my poor 
little children.” 

At this, the Squire’s voice and anger dropped, and he shook hands 
with Robertson. But, as a rule, everybody began by brow-beating the 
manager. The noise was deafening. 

How had Pell got off? By which route—road, or rail? By day or 
night? It was a regular hubbub of questions. Mr. Brandon sat on 
his cob all the while, patiently blinking his eyes at the people. 

Palmerby of Rock Cottage came up; his old hands trembling, his 
face as white as the new paint on Duffham’s windows. ‘‘It can’t be 
true!” he was crying. “It can’t be true!” 

“Had you money in his hands, Palmerby ?” 

‘Every shilling I possess in the world.” 

Mr. Brandon opened his lips to blow him up for foolishness: but 
something in the poor old face stopped him. Palmerby elbowed his 
way into the bank. Duffham came out of his house, a gallipot of 
ointment in his hand. > 

« Well, this is a pretty go !” 

The Squire took hold of him by the button-hole. “ Where’s the 
villainous swindler off to, Duffham ?” 

« I should like to know,” answered the surgeon. ‘‘I’d be pretty 
soon on his trail and ask him to refund my money.” 

‘¢ But surely he has none of yours ?” 

« Half the savings of my years.” 

‘Mercy be good to us!” cried the Pater. “He got two hundred 
pounds out of me last week. What's to become of us all?” 

«Its not so much a question of what is to become of us—of you 
and me, Squire,” said Duffham, philosophically, “as of those who had 
invested with him their all. We can bear the loss: you can afford it 
without much hurt; I must work a few years longer, Heaven per- 
mitting me, than I had thought to work. Thats the worst for us. 
But what will those others do? What’ll be the worst for them?” 

Mr. Brandon nodded to this from his saddle. 

“« Coming home last night from Duck Lane—by the way, there’s 
another infant at John Mitchel’s, because he’d not got enough before— 
the blacksmith accosted me, saying Clement-Pell was reported to be 
in a mess and to have run off. The thing sounded so preposterous 
that I thought at first Dobbs must have been drinking; and told him 
that I happened to know Clement-Pell was only off to a relative’s death- 
bed. For, on Sunday morning, you see a 

A crush and rush stopped Duffham’s narrative, and nearly knocked 
the lot of us down. Ball, the milkman, had come bumping among us 
in a frantic state, his milk-cans swinging from his shoulders. 

“I say, Ball, take care of my trousers, Milk stains, you know.” 
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“‘ Master Ludlow, sir, I be a’most mad, I think. Folks is saying as 
Mr. Clement-Pell and his banks have busted up.” 

“Well? You have not lost anything, I suppose?” 

“ Not lost!” panted poor Ball, “I’ve lost all I’ve got. “Iwere a 
hunderd pound, Mr. Johnny, scraped together hard enou’, as good- 
ness knows. Mr. Clement-Pell were a-talking to me one day, and he 
says, says he, Ah, says he, it’s difficult to get much interest now; 
money’s plentiful. I give eight per cent., says he; most persons gets 
but three. Would ye take mine, sir, says I; my hunderd pound? 
If you like, he says. And I took it to him, gentlemen, thinking what 
luck I was in, and how safe it were. My hunderd pound !”—letting 
the wooden balance slip off his smock-frock, so that the cans went 
down with a clatter, and the milk was quite a pool. ‘“ My hunderd 
pound that I’d toiled so hard for! Gentlefolk, wherever be all the 
money a gone?” 

Well, it was a painful scene. One we were glad to get out of. The 
Squire, outrageously angry at the way he had been done out of his 
money, insisted on going to Parrifer Hall. Mr. Brandon rode his cob; 
Duffham stepped into his surgery to leave the gallipot and get his hat. 

‘¢T’ll find out where he is off to hide himself, and I’ll have the law of 
him,” foamed the Pater. And by the time we arrived, what with the 
heat of anger and what with the sun, he was redder than a boiled 
lobster. 

One might have fancied a sale was going on. The doors were open: 
boxes belonging to some of the servants were lying by the side 
entrance, ready to be carted away; people (creditors and curiosity- 
mongers) stood about. Sam Rimmer’s master, the butcher, came out 
of the house as we went in, swearing in a red-hot flame. Miss Phebus. 
was in the hall, and seemed to have been having it out with him. She 
was a light-haired, bony lady of thirty-five, or so, and had made a 
rare good gipsy that day in the tent. Her eyes were peculiar: green 
in some lights, yellow in others : a frightfully hard look they had got 
this morning. 

“ Oh, Mr. Todhetley, I am so glad to see you!” she said. “It is 
a cruel turn that the Clement-Pells have served me ! leaving me here 
without warning, to bear the brunt of all this! Have you come in the 
interests of friendship to the family ?” 

“Ive come after my own interests, ma’am,” returned the Pater. 
‘To find out if I can where Clement-Pell has gone: and to see if I 
can get back any of the money I have been done out of.” 

‘Why it seems everybody must be a creditor!” she exclaimed in 
surprise, on hearing this. 

“I know I am one,” was his answer. 

“To serve me such a trick, —to behave to me with this duplicity: 
it is infamous,” went on Miss Phebus, after she had related to us the 
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chief events of the Sunday, as connected with the story of the dying 


uncle and the telegram. “If I get the chance, I will have the law 
against them, Mr. Todhetley.” 

«It is what a few more of us mean to do, ma’am,” he answered. 

“They owe me forty pounds. Yes, Mr. Duffham, it is forty pounds: 
and I cannot afford to lose it. Mrs. Pell has put me off from time to 
time: and I supposed it to be all right; I suspected nothing. They 
have not treated me well lately, either. Leaving me here to take care 
of the house while they were enjoying themselves up at Kensington! 
I had a great mind to give warning then. The German governess got 
offended while they were in town, and left. Some friend of Fabian 
Pell’s was rude to her.” 

A little man looked into the room just then; noting down the fur- 
niture with his eye. “None of these here articles must be moved, 
you understand, mum,” he said to Miss Phebus. 

“ Don’t talk to me,” she answered wrathfully. ‘I am going out of 
the house as soon as I can put my things together.” And the man 
went away again. 

‘Tf I had but suspected !” she resumed to us, her angry tone full 
of pain; “and I think I might, had I exercised my wits. My 
room is next to Mrs. Pell’s; but it’s not much larger than a 
closet, and has no fire-place in it: she only gave it me because it 
was not good enough for anybody else. Saturday night was very 
hot—as you must remember—and I could not sleep. The window 
was open, but the room felt like an oven. After tossing about for I 
don’t know how long, I got up and opened the door, thinking it might 
bring me a breath of air. At that moment I heard sounds below— 
the quiet shutting of a door and the advance of footsteps. Pondering 
who could be up so late, I peeped out and saw Mrs. Pell. She came 
up softly, a candle in her hand, and her face quite curious and altered 
—aged, and pale, and haggard. She must be afraid of the ghosts, I 
thought to myself, as she turned off into her chamber—for we had been 
telling ghost-stories that night up to bed-time. After that, I did not get 
to sleep ; not, asit seemed, for hours; and all the while I heard drawers 
being opened and shut in her bed and dressing room. She must even 
then have been preparing for the flight.” 

“ And the dying uncle was invented for the occasion, I presume,” 
remarked Mr. Duftham. 

‘‘ All I know is, I never heard of an uncle before,” she tartly an- 
swered. ‘J asked Mrs. Clement-Pell on Sunday night where he lived, 
and how long a journey they had to go: she answered shortly that he 
was at his country house, and bade me not tease her. Mr. Duffham 
can my own boxes be stopped ?” 

“I should think nobody would attempt to do it,” he answered. 
“ But I’d get them out as soon as I could, were I you, Miss Phebus.” 
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“ What a wreck it will be !” she exclaimed. 

“ Youve said the word, ma’am,” put in Mr. Brandon, who had left 
his horse outside. “And not only here. Wrecks they'll be; and 
many of ’em.” 

We stood looking at one another ruefully. The Pater had come to 
hunt up his two hundred pounds; but there did not seem to exist 
much chance of his doing it. ‘“‘ Look here,” said he suddenly to the 
governess, “ where was that telegram sent from ?” 

“We have not been able to discover. It was only seen by Mrs. 
Pell. After she had read it aloud, she crushed it up in her hand, as if 
in frightful distress, and called out about the poor dear old uncle. She 
took care it should not be seen, we may be very sure.” 

“ But who sent the telegram ?” 

‘IT don’t know,” said Miss Phebus viciously. ‘‘ Her husband, no 
doubt. Neither was the luggage labelled: we have remembered the 
fact since.” | 

“I think we might track ’em by that luggage,” observed the Pater. 
“ Five big boxes.” 

“ If you do track ’em by it I’ll eat the luggage wholesale,” cried wise 
old Brandon. ‘‘ Clement-Pell’s nota fool, nor his wife either. They’ll 
go off in just the opposite direction that they appeared to go—and 
their boxes in another. As to Pell, he was probably unknown at the 
distant station the groom drove him to.” 

There was no end to serve by staying longer at the house, and we 
quitted it, leaving poor Miss Phebus to her temper. I had never 
much liked her; but I could not help feeling for her that unlucky 
morning. 

«What’s to be done now?” gloomily cried the Squire while old 
Brandon was mounting. ‘It’s like being in a wood, that you can’t 
get out of, this is. If Clement-Pell had played an honest part with me: 
if he had come and said, ‘Mr. Todhetley, I am in sore need of a 
little help,’ and told me a bit about things: I don’t say that I’d have 
refused him the money. But to dupe me out of it in the specious 
way he did was nothing short of swindling; and I will bring him to 
book for it if I can.” 

That day was only the beginning of sorrow. ‘There have been such 
cases since: perhaps worse ; where a kind of wholesale ruin has fallen 
upon a neighbourhood : but none, to me, have equalled that. It was 
the first calamity of the kind in my experience: and in all things, 
whether of joy or sorrow, our earliest impressions are the vivid ones. 
It is the first step that costs, the French tell us: and that’s true of all 
things. 


The ruin turned out to be wider even than was feared ; the distress 
greater. Some had only lost part of their spare cash. It was mortify- 
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ing; but it did not affect their prosperity further, or take from them 
the means of daily livelihood : no luxuries need be given up, or any 
servants dispensed with. Others had invested so much that it would 
throw them back years, perhaps cripple them for life. Pitiable enough. 
that, but not the worst. It was as nothing to those who had lost their 
all. 

People made it their business to find out more of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clement-Pell than had been known before. Both were of quite obscure 
origin, it turned out, and he had zoź been a lawyer in London, but only 
a clerk. So much the more credit to him for getting on to be some- 
thing better. If he had but had the sense to let well alone! But she? 
—well, all I mean to say here, is this : that the farmers she had turned 
up her nose at, were better born and bred than she was. Let that go : 
other women have been just as foolishly upstart as Mrs. Clement-Pell. 
One fact came out that I think ~z/ed the public worse than any : that 
his christian name was Clement and his surname Pell. He had united 
the two when growing into a great man, and puta “J.” before the 
Clement, which had no right there. Mr. Brandon had known it all 
along—at least, he chanced to know that in early life his name was 
simply Clement Pell. The Squire, when he got to hear of this, went 
into a rage of reproach at old Brandon, because he had not told it. 

“Nay, why should I have sought to do the man an injury?” 
remonstrated Mr. Brandon. “It was no business of mine, that I 
should interfere. We must live and let live, Squire, if we care to go 
through the world peaceably.” 

The days went on, swelling the list of creditors who came forward to 
declare themselves such. The wonder was, that so many had been 
taken in. But you see, people had not made it their business to pro- 
claim that their money lay with Clement-Pell. Gentlefolks who lived 
on their fortunes ; professional men of all classes, including the clergy ; 
commercial men of a high and low degree ; small tradespeople ; widows 
with a slender income, and spinsters with less. If Clement-Pell had 
taken the means of these people, not intentionally to swindle them, as 
the Squire put itin regard to his own, but only knowing there was a 
risk that they would not be safe, he must have been a hard and cruel 
man. I think the cries of the defrauded of that unhappy time must 
have gone direct to heaven. 

He was not spared. Could hard words injure an absentee, Clement- 
Pell must have come in for all kinds of harm. His ears burned, I 
should fancy—if there’s any truth in the saying that ears turn hot when 
distant friends give pepper. The queerest fact was, that no money 
seemed to be left. Of all the millions that Clement-Pell had been 
worth, or had to play with, none remained. It was inconceivable. 
What had become of the stores?—the hoards of gold; the chests, 
popularly supposed to be stuffed full; the bank-notes ; all the floating 
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capital? Nobody could tell. People gazed at each other with dis- 
mayed faces as they asked it. Bit by bit, the awful embarrassment in 
which he had been plunged for years, came to light. The fictitious 
capital he had created had eaten up itself: and the good money of the 
public had been eaten with it. Of course he had made himself secure 
and carried off loads, said the maddened creditors. But they might 
have been mistaken there. 

For a week or two confusion reigned. Accountants set to work in 
a fog; official assignees strove to come to the bottom of the muddy 
waters. Of course there existed some of what people called securities ; 
but they were so hemmed in by claims and debts that the only result 
looming out was—that there’d be nothing for anybody. Clement-Pell 
had done well to escape, or the unhappy victims had certainly tarred 
and feathered him. All that while he was being searched for, and not 
a clue could be obtained. Stranger perhaps to say, there was no clue 
to his wife and daughters. The five boxes had disappeared. It was 
ascertained that certain boxes, answering to the description of these, 
had been sent to London on the Monday from a populous station by 
quick train, and were claimed at the London terminus by a gentleman 
who did zot bear any resemblance to Clement-Pell. I’m sure the 
excitement of the affair was something before unknown to the 
Squire, raging up hill and down dale in the August weather, and 
must have been as good to him as a course of Turkish baths. 

Ah me! it is all very well to write of it in a light strain at this dis- 
tance of time; but God alone knows how many hearts were broken 
by it. 

One of the worst cases was poor Jacob Palmerby’s. He had saved 
money that brought him in about a hundred a year in his old age. 
Clement-Pell got hold of the money, doubled the interest, and Palmerby 
thought a golden era had set in. For several years now he had en- 
joyed it. His wife was dead; his only son, who had been a sizar at 
Cambridge, was a curate in London. With the bursting-up of Clement- 
Pell Jacob Palmerby’s means burst up: he had literally not a sixpence 
left in the world. The blow seemed to have struck him stupid. He 
mostly sat in silence, his head hanging on his breast: his clothes 
uncared for. 

“Come, Palmerby, you must cheer up, you know,” said the Squire 
to him one evening that we looked in at Rock Cottage, and found Mr. 
Brandon there. 

“Me cheer up,” he returned, lifting his face for 2 moment—and in 
the last fortnight it had gone ten years older. ‘‘ What am I to cheer 
up for? There’s nothing left. Z can go into the workhouse—but 
there’s poor Michael.” 

“ Michael?” 

“‘ My son, the parson. The capital that ought to have been his 
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after me, and brought him in his hundred a year as it did me before I 
drew it from the funds, is gone. Gone. It’s of him I think. He has 
been a good son always. I hope he won’t take to curse me.” 

“ Parsons don’t curse, you know, and Michael will be a good son 
still,” said Mr. Brandon, shrilly. ‘“‘ Don’t you fret, Palmerby. Fretting 
does no good.” 

“Tt ’ud wear out a donkey—as I tell him,” put in the old woman 
servant, Nanny, who had brought in his supper of bread-and-milk. 

He did not lift his head ; just swayed it once from side to side by 
way of general response. 

“Its the way he goes on all day, masters,” whispered Nanny when 
we went out. ‘His heart’s a-breaking—and I wish it was that knave 
of a Pell’s instead. All these purty flowers to be left,” pointing to the 
clusters of roses and geraniums and honeysuckles within the gate, “and 
the chairs and tables to be sold, and the very beds to be took from 
under us!” 

‘Nay, nay, Nanny, it may turn out better than that,” spoke the 
Squire. 

“Why how can it turn out better?” she asked. “ Pell, he didn’t 
pay the dividends this two times past: and the master, believing as 
all his boasting excuses was gospel, never thought o’ pressing for ’t. If 
we be in debt to the landlord and others, is it our fault? But the sticks 
and stones must be sold to pay, and the place be given up. There be 
the work’us for me; I know that, and it don’t much matter; Dut it “Ih 
be a crying shame if the poor master have to move into it.” 

So it would be. And there were others in a similar plight to his ; 
nothing else before them. 

“ He won't never live to go—that’s one consolation,” were Nanny’s 
last words as she held the gate open. “Good evening to ye, sirs; 
good evening, Master Johnny.” 

What with talking to Dobbs the blacksmith, and staying with 
Duffham to drink what he called a dish of tea, it was nearly dark 
when I set off home; the Squire and Mr. Brandon having gone off 
without me. I was vaulting over the stile to take the near way across 
the fields, expecting to catch it, when a man shot into my path from 
behind the hedge. 

“ Johnny Ludlow.” 

Well, I did feel surprised. It was Gusty Pell! 

“ Halloa!” said I. ‘I thought you were in Scotland.” 

‘“‘ I was there,” he answered. And then, while we looked at one 
another, he began to tell me the reason of his coming away. Why 
it is that all kinds of people seem to put confidence in me and trust 
me with matters they’d never speak of to others, I have never found 
out. Had it been Tod, for instance, Gusty Pell would never have 
shown himself out of the hedge to talk to him. 
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Gusty, shooting the grouse on the moors, had found his purse 
emptied of its last coin. He wrote to his father for more; wrote and 
wrote; but none arrived: neither money nor letter. Being par- 
ticularly in want of supplies he borrowed a sovereign or two from his 
friends, and came off direct to see the reason why. Arrived within a 
few miles of home he heard very ugly rumours ; stories that startled 
him. So he waited and came on by night, thinking it more prudent 
not to show himself. 

“Tell me all about it, Johnny Ludlow, for the love of goodness !” 
he cried, his low voice a little hoarse with agitation, and his hand 
grasping my arm like a vice. “I have been taking a look at the place 
outside”—pointing up the road towards Parrifer Hall— but it seems 
to be empty.” 

It was empty, save for a man who had charge of the things until the 
sale could take place. Softening the narration a little, and not calling 
everything by the name the public did, I told the facts to Gusty. 

He drew a deep breath at the end, like fifteen sighs put into one. 
Then I asked him how it was he had not heard these things—not been 
written to. 

“TI don’t know. I have been moving about in Scotland, and I sup- 
pose my later letters did not reach home. ‘The last letter I got was 
from Constance, giving me an account of some grand féte here that 
had taken place the previous day.” 

“Yes. I was at it with Todhetley and the Whitneys. The—the 
crisis came three or four days after that.” 

“ Johnny, where’s my father?” he asked, after a pause, his voice 
sunk to a lower whisper. 

“ It is not known where.” 

“ Is it true that he is being—being looked for ?” 

“I am afraid it is.” 

“ And, if they find him—what then? Why don’t you speak?” he 
impatiently added. ý 

“I don’t know what. Some people say it will only be a bad case 
of bankruptcy.” 

“ Any way, it is a complete smash.” 

« Yes, it’s that.” 

“« Will it do you think, be final ruin, Johnny? Ruin utter and 


unmitigated ?” 
“ It is that already—to many persons round about. I conclude it 


must be so to your people.” 
Gusty took off his hat to wipe his brow. It looked damp and white 


in the starlight. 
‘¢ What will become of me? I must fly too,” he muttered, as if to 
the stars in the sky. ‘And what of Fabian?—he cannot remain in 


his regiment. Johnny Ludlow, this blow is like death,” 


And it struck me that of the two, Gusty Pell, non-religious though 
he was, would rather have met death. I felt dreadfully sorry for him. 

‘¢ Where’s James?” he suddenly asked. “Is he gone too?” 

‘¢ James disappeared on the Sunday, it’s said. ’Twould hardly have 
been safe for him to stay: the popular feeling is bitter.” 

‘‘Well—I must make myself scarce again also,” he said, after a 
pause. “Could you lend me a pound or so, Johnny, if you’ve got it 
about you?” 

I told him I wished I had: he should have been heartily welcome 
to it. Pulling out my pockets, I counted it all up—two shillings and 
fiwepence. Gusty turned from it with disdain. 

“Well, good evening, Johnny. Thank you for your good wishes— 
and for telling me what you have. J don’t know to whom else I could 
have applied: and I am glad to have chanced to meet you.” 

He shook my hand, got over the stile, and crept away close to the 
hedge, as if he intended to make the direction of Alcester. I stood 
and watched him until he was hidden in the shadows. 

And so the Pells, one and all, went out to exile in some unknown 
region ; and the poor duped people stayed to face their ruin at home. 
It was an awful time, and that’s the truth. 
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HAMILTON BROTHERS. 


I, 


A 7 E did not think it worth while to light the gas, as we were going 
out again. So we sat and talked in the firelight, Frank and I, 
just as we had sat and talked a hundred times before in the busy, back- 
ward years which we two brothers had spent together. But this evening, 
for the first time, we talked without dropping into that utterly restful 
silence, which only those can enjoy who understand each other well ; 
perhaps, indeed, only those who love each other dearly. It had been 
a busy day, but for me its work had been light, in anticipation of the 
pleasure the evening was to bring. It was Lettice Oldfield’s birthday, 
and we were to keep it to-night at the Dome House. I had been 
walking all day, yet when the pencilled cross was put against the last 
name on my list of town patients, I entered our quiet sitting-room, 
feeling nothing of fatigue or hunger; feeling only that, after an hour’s 
rest, the chief joy which the world held for me would be mine—I 
should be with Lettice. But while I sat opposite Frank, and watched 
the firelight playing on his face, slowly there crept into my heart some- 
thing that was as far deeper than fatigue or hunger as our thoughts were 
deeper than the idle words we spoke—a feeling which I vaguely knew 
must be pity—but whether for myself or Frank I could not tell. 

Suddenly looking up, Frank met my eyes fixed upon his moody face, 
and running his fingers lazily through his curly hair, he laughed ; but 
his laugh had not its old warm, careless ring. 

‘‘ How well Bent seems to be getting on out in Melbourne, Max,” he 
said. ‘His letter to you is filled with his own prosperity.” 

“It seems to me merely written to ask if we could send him out an 
assistant,” I answered, speaking lightly; for I did not want to-night to 
hear Frank complaining of our lot. He had lately got into the way of 
seeming discontented with the struggle of his life, and I had failed in 
every argument with him. Half our time and attention was taken up 
by our dispensary duties, which brought us in just eighty pounds a year ; 
and only very slowly and gradually could we make our own practice in 
Redbury. So, knowing Frank loved the old town dearly, and had 
chosen his own profession, I felt there was nothing for us to do but 
to struggle on; and he was weary of hearing me tell him that. 

‘‘Of course you do not know any assistant to send out to Bent,” 
Frank said, turning his eyes to the fire again, and speaking with slow 
petulance. ‘‘ The poorest young surgeons of your acquaintance are 
Hamilton Brothers, and, thank Heaven, we have not yet fallen quite so 
low as to exile ourselves voluntarily as drug mixers to Bent. I would 
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not change quarters with him for any consideration, but I fear I envy 
his success. You must own, Max, that it is hard fighting here.” 

“So it is everywhere, in any profession, just at first,” I answered, 
quietly. ‘‘There is but one thing we can do. However small our 
Income, we can live down to it, and work hard to increase it. That, I 
take it, is the secret of success, Frank. Now, do not let us think about 
these things to-night. Why should we take gloomy faces to the Dome 
House, to greet Lettice on her birthday ?” 

“You never will think seriously about our poverty,” Frank replied 
without offering to move; his head bent in the caressing firelight, his 
gaze deep in among the ruddy coals. “ But I think of it seriously— 
aye, and hopelessly, too—day and night. How am I to—marry on such 
a pittance as we possess now?” 

Very slowly the burning crimson rose to my face, though no eyes 
could see it. . 

“ We can talk of that,” I said, as gently as I could, ‘“‘ when you want 
to marry.” | 

“ You speak as if we were boys,” he answered, impatiently. “Iam 
more than five-and-twenty now, and Lettice is eighteen to-day. Isn’t 
she?” 

“Yes. Eighteen to-day.” 

The words were uttered clearly in the silence, but my own voice 
sounded unfamiliar to me. I tried to read his face, but my eyes ached 
so sadly in their eagerness that I raised my hand and covered them. 

“You see, Max, if I had a good practice,” Frank went on, 
still without looking up, “I could propose to Lettice at once; and we 
might be married in—a year, say, at latest. But as matters stand the 
thing is impossible. Now isn’t it hard to know this, longing as I do 
to win Lettice for my wife?” 

“To win Lettice for your wife? That is your hope, Frank?” 

“Yes. How oddly you speak! Isuppose you feel at last that it 
is hard to wait and struggle ?” 

“I could wait very patiently, and struggle very hard, with such a 
hope as that.” 

“ But I cannot,” he answered, peevishly. ‘I love her so sincerely 
and so eagerly that waiting is a fearful trial.” 

The firelight flickered and faded a little. Frank lay back in his low 
chair, his head still bent, his eyes still tracing out his thoughts among 
the coals, With a heavy pain at my heart I watched his fair face, and 
tried to grasp the great, intangible sorrow which surrounded me. 

“Frank, do you feel that the waiting is a trial, too, for—her?” 


“I know what you mean,” he answered, slighay pausing. “ Yes, 


Max, I think so.” 
‘Do you know it?” I questioned, in a low voice, whose sadness 
touched my own heart. And he answered, with no pause at all. 
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“ Yes, Max, I know it.” 

Again it was I who broke the long silence, and again my own voice 
almost startled me. 

“We have so little time to-night that we will not begin to talk of 
this. Another day we can look at your chances of marrying.” 

“So preciously little they are,” he muttered, rising as I did, ‘that 
looking at them won’t take us long.” : 

Frank was standing in the gaslight at the door when I joined him. 
At the sound of my step, he turned his bright, handsome face, and 
laughed. 

“You have been longer dressing, Max, than I ever knew you; yet— 
by Jove ! how white and—odd you look.” 

“I haven’t been quite all this time dressing,” I answered lightly. ‘I 
have been doing a little book-keeping, and reading over Bent’s letter 
again, and making up my mind.” 

“The last an elaborate process, evidently,” he laughed, as we 
walked through the quiet streets together. ‘To what fashion have you 
made it up to-night ?” 

“I have made up my mind to go out to Bent.” 

“« TOo—WHAT? ” 

Frank was standing still upon the pavement, his one detaining hand 
upon my arm. His eyes filled with a great incredulous astonishment. 

‘What are you saying, Max?” 

“Simply what I mean, old fellow. Come along, and walk off your 
surprise. I want a change, and a change holding out some prospect of 
success. Why should I not seize this opportunity ?” 

‘¢But—you take me so fearfully by surprise,” stammered Frank. 
“ Why, you are a far cleverer surgeon than Bent; you to go and be his 
servant. You must be mad.” 

“Then all the more need of change for me,” I said, laughing 
slightly. 

‘But how is it? You have always been so fond of this town. 
Your friends are all here.” 

“ I will try to make others there.” 

‘‘T say again the proposal seems madness, Max. What on earth has 
made you form this strange, sudden resolution ?” 

“ Many thoughts,” I answered, a little wearily. “I feel it is the 
best thing for me.” 

“ But I believed you never faint-hearted,” Frank persisted. ‘“‘ Where 
is your favourite axiom that ‘ Each unto himself his life can fortunize?’” 

‘More than ever in my heart to-night, dear fellow. I fancy the 
fortunizing will be easier to me there than it—can be here. Now, let 
us forget business for a few hours. Here we are at the Dome House.” 

We stood under the bare old lime-tree, which in summer shaded 
the doorway, and my hand was on the bell, when Frank stayed it, and 
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spoke a few words in unusual earnestness. ‘“ Tell me one thing, Max, 
before we goin. You do not decide to leave here for my sake— 
because I have so often complained that our practice is not sufficient 
for two; and because you know I want to marry, and cannot do so 
as we are? You would not leave your home, and your friends, and 
me, and go out to drudgery for that reason, Max? I shall not be com- 
fortable unless you tell me that you do it for your own sake.” 

Knowing that my going would spare me one great pain which, in my 
cowardice, I shrank from, I answered him with a quick “ Yes ;” pulling 
the handle of the bell sharply as I spoke, that he might not have time 
to reply. But before we entered the hall he laid his hand softly on my 
shoulder, and whispered, “I always trust implicitly to your better judg- 
ment, Max, and I always will.” And from that moment I felt that the 
way lay straight and smooth before my brother, and that even he him- 
self could see no shadow on it. 

How distinctly, through a long, dark vista of lonely years, do I see 
the dainty, white-clad figure of the dear, bright little friend who was 
my hostess on that last night! How distinctly could I afterwards recall 
every word and smile of hers, though never before had it been pain to 
me to watch her and to listen to her, as it was upon that birthday night. 

We drank her health in true old-fashioned style; and, after Frank’s 
impetuous, loving speech, my words were cold and slow. And yet— 
and yet the unacknowledged and unanswered love that filled my heart 
was stronger and deeper far than his. I felt it was so, even then, while 
she thanked us both so shyly, with the soft, bright blush upon her 
cheek. I knew and felt it even more surely still through the long 
years when the bright young face was only a memory. 

Frank and I soon followed Lettice from the dining-room, leaving Mr. 
Oldfield there alone, as we always did, with the tacit understanding 
that he could enjoy his forty winks just as comfortably as if he had no 
guests. 

Before the fire, in the pretty gas-lit drawing-room, knelt Lettice, 
watching laughingly—and yet I thought a little wistfully—a row of nuts 
placed on the lower bar of the grate. Her little sister, a pretty, spoilt 
child of eleven or twelve, was holding her there, and laughing gleefully 
as the nuts cracked or blazed. 

“Thats me!” she cried, after a small explosion, looking mis- 
chievously up at Frank, who had hastened forward, and was kneeling 
now upon the rug beside the girls. ‘You love me better -than you 
love Lettice, Frank ; and I and Lettice love you just about the same.” 

“ Amy,” I anxiously inquired, bending my head over hers, that I 
might not see the eager, impassioned contradiction of Frank’s eyes as 
they met Lettice’s; ‘which of these martyrs at the stake represents 
me?” 

“This one, Max,” the child replied, delightedly. ‘You burn so 
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slowly, and so coldly. You don’t care much about either of us. Does 
he, Lettice ?” 

“ No,” answered Lettice, quietly, looking up into her sister’s face, 
but not beyond. 

“ Then if that other martyr represents Lettice,” said Frank, bending 
eagerly to watch the nuts, “ how does she burn, Amy?” 

“ Oh, very oddly, indeed,” answered Amy, with important delibera- 
tion. ‘‘She cares just the same for all of us. It’s a most tiresome 
thing when a nut does that. There’s no fun at all in it, is there, 
Max ?” 

“This ceremony is a mystery to me,” I laughed, as I kissed the 
small lips ; “ but I know why Lettice’s nut burns in that unsatisfactory 
manner. Of course, as she will not believe in its prophecy, it will not 
prophesy truly for her.” : 

“ But they do prophesy truly,” replied Amy, ‘if you burn them quite 
properly, as I was taught in Scotland; two together. Shall we do it 
now, Lettice? J’ll burn you with Max or Frank, which ever you like to 
choose. You chose Frank before ; will you choose him this time too? 
and IIl be with Max.” 

I could not help a swift, intent glance into her face ; and while I did 
so, her eyes, pure and clear, met mine without drooping. Then she 
answered Frank’s joyful, entreating question with her pretty low laugh. 

“I think I have been martyred sufficiently, especially considering 
that it is my birthday, and I ought to be treated well. Amy, ring for 
tea. Max,” she said to me, as she rose, ‘‘ do you know you are reading 
too hard? I see it in your face to-night.” She was standing close 
beside me, and as she raised her bright young face to me, so earnest 
in its kindness, yet understanding me so little, my heart beat with a 
great keen pain in every throb. 

“ So I tell him,” put in Frank ; “ but he is determined to do it. He 
has made up his mind to be a great man, and I feel it only kind to 
remind him constantly that his ambition is fated never to be realized. 
Luck in this is as necessary as skill, and we Hamiltons never had a 
stroke of luck in our lives.” 

“ In that case, why do you trouble yourself to aim so high, Max?” 
asked Lettice, waiting with quaint gravity for my answer. 

«I don’t know,” I answered, my words coming with an effort. 
“Who aims at the sky shoots higher far than he that means a tree.’”’ 

« Yes, I know,” she said, once more raising her warm, happy eyes to 
my cold, stern face. ‘‘ And wins his aim always, shooting as Herbert 
meant.” 

‘¢ How was that ?” asked Frank. 

“< Pitching his behaviour low, his projects high,’ ” quoted Lettice, 
softly. ‘‘ Don’t you think, Max, that the first is far harder to do than 
the second ?” 
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“JT certainly don’t see how hard reading is to help him in either,” 
put in Frank, before I had time to answer. 

“Nor do IJ,” she replied, with a bright, sudden laugh, as she turned 
to him again, ‘and I appreciate your motive in trying the opposite 
course. You do not read hard; do you, Frank?” 

“No. Very easily—when I read at all. But then I do not want 
to be a great man. I merely want to win a happy, easeful home, and 
—my wife.” 

I do not know how he could have said it; his eager eyes forcing 
their tale of love upon her as she stood there beside him in the pitiless 
glare. I spoke hurriedly; in a light, cool tone which told nothing of 
the strange pain I felt in every word. 

“The fact is, Lettice, Frank cannot understand my last new whim 
—which is to go out to Melbourne to join an old friend of ours.” 

And this was how I told her; on her birthday night. I, who had 
worked, and hoped, and waited, for the fulfilment of that one bright 
dream which now lay shattered into fragments in the pretty, cheerful 
room. 

“ Amy, run and fetch papa to tea, dear.” 

“What do you think, Lettice, of this new project of Max’s?” 
asked Frank, laughingly, as she moved by the tea-table. “Is it high 
enough?” 

“I think,” said Lettice, taking her seat, and softly moving the 
cups upon the tray without looking up at either of us, “that it is 
not high at all. But if Max thinks it is, I suppose he does well to 
carry it out.” 

Just then Amy, who had earned a pair of gloves from her father 
in the dining-room, led him in with a face full of pride and conquest. 

“« Max,” he said, looking curiously at me as he settled himself com- 
fortably with his back to the fire; ‘‘what’s this the little one tells me? 
You are surely not thinking, in any seriousness, of going abroad ?”? 

“I have decided to do so, sir, indeed; as soon as Frank and I 
can arrange matters here.” 

“I cannot believe it. Why, if my own daughter had suddenly 
told me she was going I could not have been more astonished. What 
can have decided you?” 

“I have learnt by experience,” I said, trying to force a laugh, 
“that Redbury is unfortunately too healthy a place to support so 
many doctors.” 

“Besides which,” added Mr. Oldfield, laughing too, “you have 
also learned by experience, that its inhabitants are those terribly 
wise people Dryden speaks of, who depend on exercise for cure, 
and take long walks instead of doses. Well, this is. of course, as 
we all know, a darkened age, Max; but I doubt whether you will 
find it much lighter in Australia. I know that Z would not care 
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to break up my old home and my old friendships on the chance. 
What do you say, Lettice ?” 

“I suppose, Max,” she said, looking up at me with a little gentle 
smile upon her lips, “that this is the way you have chosen for fortu- 
nizing your own life—according to your old idea that each does 
it for himself.” 

“Yes, Lettice; this is the way I have chosen,” I answered, taking 
my tea with a hand which never shook, though its pulse beat wildly. 

Frank and I walked home that night very silently. I think we had 
never before passed along the narrow, quaint old streets after an 
evening spent with Lettice, without talking of her, and of the home 
she made so bright and happy. But when we entered our own silent 
room we both hesitated, as if unwilling to separate so. 

“Max,” began Frank at last, stooping down to push a spill into 
the smouldering fire, “this house seems dreary enough to return to 
even with you. What will it seem, I wonder, when you are gone?” 

‘¢ Tt depends on who shall live here then, dear fellow,” I answered. 
“ No house where you and Lettice live could be dreary in any way.” 

I could see the scarlet rush into his face even before he lighted 
the gas. Then he turned to me with joyous eyes; and leaning on 
the chimney-piece asked me laughingly when I would come back and 
prove that for myself. 

“I will come,” I said, quite cheerfully, “‘in—let me see—in twenty 
years, perhaps.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Max,” he cried, in his quick earnestness uncon- 
sciously laying one hand upon my arm; “you will come for my 
wedding.” 

“For your wedding?” I echoed, as if the words spoken so simply 
had bewildered me. “ Frank, does she really love you?” 

‘“Why, Max, old fellow, I never saw you so nervous before. Are 
you afraid that I am deceiving myself—or that she is deceiving me?” 

‘* No—never afraid of that. You know she loves you, Frank?” 

“ Yes, Max, I know it.” 

‘Then I will come—unless you marry within ten years’ time.” 

Frank’s whistle of astonishment broke into a hearty laugh. “A 
nice little waiting time you allow us, Max. We shall certainly have 
had leisure to think it well over.” 

‘Tf you don’t marry until then,” I went on, laughing too, “TI will 
come. If you do, you must have your big brother represented ; and I 
will come to you for a holiday in ten years’ time.” 

“Ten years!” mused Frank, “what a weary time to look on to, 
unless one is anticipating a happy future.” 

“ As you are, dear fellow,” I interrupted, hastily. ‘‘ Now let us go 
to bed. This has been a long day, and to-morrow brings its own 
work. Good night.” 
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“ Remember, Max,” said Frank, in his generous, offhand way, as he. 


took my hand, “I do not take your half of anything without repaying 
you its full value, though I may have to work off the debt by degrees, 
and not one farthing of our savings do I touch.” 

“ All right,” I said, laughing a little, though my eyes were growing 
dim, ‘I will take sufficient for all my expenses ; but you can never be 
my debtor. We both start fairly. I am going out to fortunize my 
own life; and you are staying at home to fortunize yours. We will 
both do our best, and then—however little it may be—it will be well 
done. Good night, once more.” 


Day after day, until the very last hour came, had I shrunk from 
bidding farewell to Lettice. ‘Then I just went to her, as I had gone 
many and many a time before, standing and chatting idly in the pretty 
room where we had often been so gay together. 

«If Frank is to drive here for you in time to catch the express, you 
allow us a very short time indeed,” said Mr. Oldfield. 

“ And yet it is a long good-bye,” added Lettice, jestingly : “you are 
not coming home for a long, long time; are you, Max?” 

“Frank and I have made an important arrangement about that,” I 
answered, trying to jest too, because I fancied she would under- 
stand what he had asked me to do. “I am going to stay ten 
years unless he wants me.” 

“ If he does not want you, you prefer staying out there?” 

“Yes. What prospect is there of any one else wanting me?” 

“I suppose none,” she answered, quietly, “as you say so; but 
we shall all be glad to see you when you return. Not that you 
will care for that either, for you care for nothing, you know, except 
fortunizing your life.” 

Her words, in their quiet, simple scorn, stabbed me to the heart. 

‘“‘ That is a wide word, Lettice,” I said, “ and a word which even yet 
I have not fathomed.” 

‘But you expect to do so in Melbourne?” 

“ I hope to.” 

With an odd little laugh she changed the subject; and very soon 
Frank drove up to the gate. Mr. Oldfeld and Amy went out and 
stood beside the dogcart, talking to him, while I followed more slowly. 
Lettice came with me, and stood a minute under the bare old lime-tree, 
with the winter sunshine on her bright young face. And I—looking 
down upon her—knew that this picture would dwell in my heart 
through all my lonely life. 

Her jesting scorn was all gone now; only her eyes were a little 
puzzled, and a little sad. 

‘Vou will be quite happy, Max,” she said, “with that happiness 
which makes others happy too.” 
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“Tell me how, Lettice,” I cried, the strong and passionate love of 
my heart trembling in my voice. “Tell me how to win this hap- 
piness.” 

“I cannot,” she answered, softly. ‘‘I cannot teach you what you 
know so well.” 

“ Lettice,” I said, ‘‘my one dearest friend, this is the last moment. 
Give me some few words of help to take with me—as a sister would 
have given them to me.” 

Very softly, while her clear, sweet eyes looked bravely into mine, she 
whispered the little verse which has been ever with me since, and has 
helped me often, as her voice could help me in those far-off days. 

‘* There is a cross in every lot, 
And an earnest need of prayer ; 


But a lowly heart that leans on God, 
Is happy everywhere.” 


From the gate I looked back wistfully to where she still stood under 
the winter branches, and she smiled one bright, quick smile, and 
ran in. 

Then I sat down beside Frank, and Amy sprang up, and gave me, 
with tear-filled eyes, the only kiss among all my sad good-byes. 

Later on, in the frosty winter morning, we two brothers, who had 
been together all our lives, parted on the deck of the great waiting 
vessel, with only a few broken words, and one long, close, lingering 
hand-grasp. 


II. 


“The ten years are passing, and you must keep your promise, Max, 
and come.” 

I read the words over and over again. ‘It was not yet ten, but over 
seven years since I had set foot in Melbourne, and in every letter Frank 
had sent me through those long years I had expected him to tell me 
what he had told me at last. Yet, now that it was told, the lines 
seemed to swim before my eyes, and my fingers would not write the 
glad and congratulating words I wished to send him. 

“Now that my reward is come,” he wrote, “I claim your promise. 
We only delay our marriage for your arrival. Max, old fellow, you 
would have felt happy for me indeed, if you had seen how willingly Mr. 
Oldfield gave my darling to me. I had been a son to him for years, he 
said ; I could hardly be nearer when I was his daughter’s husband. And 
now my cup of happiness will be full when you come. How soon can 
you be home?” 

I broke off once more—going back ad back ; hardly brave enough 
even yet to look on beyond that going home. “ ‘Why should I go?” I 
thought; leaning my head upon my hands above the untouched paper, 
“ They are happy without me. They have all they need; a full content 
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at last; and I—if I go—go only to return again alone, bearing the old 
hunger in my heart. Why should I suffer that pain again—now when 
it has slept so long? Must I see her again, and open the old aching 
wound? I hoped that the struggle was passing when we stood to- 
gether in the frosty sunshine, ang she whispered her parting words. 
Yet I promised,—and I will go.” 

So, upon a bright spring morning, Frank and I met once more in 
England ; and tired with a tiredness which I had never felt before in 
all my life, I rested that evening in my own old chair beside the cheery 
home fire ; striving to look back joyfully into my brother’s beaming 
face. Ithardly looked older for the seven years we had spent apart, but 
it was changed wonderfully by the happiness which seemed to overflow 


his life. How could it have been otherwise? I thought. What might 


not my own listless face have been if——? 

«You are very tired, Max,” said Frank, in his quick, glad tones. 

“A little; but I was not thinking of that. I was thinking how 
utterly content you look, Frank.” 

“So I ought to, ought I not? because I am so utterly content. Do 
I look changed in any other way ?” 

“ No, none.” 

“You do, Max,” he continued, a little thoughtfully. ‘ You look—I 
can hardly tell how—as if you had been living much longer than I have, 
and yet I don’t mean that you look much older. You are just as you 
always were, I think; and yet you look as if you had lived a great 
dealin those seven years—if you can understand. But indeed you must 


have been working to some purpose to have won yourself a name as you 


have done. What will Bent do now, without you? for you are never 
going back, Max, never. I suppose he has earned a fortune by now 
as we said he would; if he has not, he ought to have done with such a 
partner; and he must keep up his practice alone. Mine has increased 
so greatly that it can only now be carried on by Hamilton Brothers. 


Max, old fellow, does not the old name sound more winning to you © 


than that of the new firm out in exile? But I will not urge this to-night,” 
he added, almost as if he could read what pain the thought gave me. 
“So I look utterly content, do I? yet I have had trouble too. You 
ought to say you see the traces, Max.” 

‘‘What trouble has it been?” I asked. 

“ A trouble of five years ago, Max,” he answered, quietly ; ‘‘a Saute 
I never felt that I could tell you in a letter. When I first asked Lettice 
to be my wife she—refused me, Max.” 

‘‘T feared so, Frank,” I said, so low that he stooped forward to catch 
the words. ‘I feared so from your silence at that time. But never 
mind, dear fellow, as it has ended so brightly.” 

“ No, I don’t mind now one atom. It has ended so brightly, as you 
say. You are too tired to go out this evening of course, Max? but as 
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I promised to run in, and tell them all of your arrival as soon as I had 


brought you safely to Redbury, I will just go across for a minute or 


two, if you don’t mind.” 

“I will come with you,” I said, and rose at once. It would be less 
hard now than it could ever be again. 

It seemed like a dream to be walking once more at Frank’s side, 
along the shadowy streets; and still more like a dream to be entering 
unannounced the pretty familiar room, where Lettice sat alone at the 
window, sewing in the twilight. 

“ Lettice,” cried Frank, in gay eagerness, “here’s Max.” 

I was standing opposite her, looking down upon her with still, calm 
eyes; the grave elder brother of her affianced husband. She dropped 
her work, and put her two hands into mine in quick, glad greeting ; 
and I spoke to her just as I knew Frank would wish me to speak to 
her; watching all the while his face as well as hers. She was changed 
more than he was. The face that had been almost childlike in its 
sunny beauty was a woman’s face now; deeper and graver, but in- 
finitely more beautiful, I thought, as I saw its old bright, sunny smile 
still there. She looked up at Frank, a wonderful light shining in her 
eyes. 

‘* Now you have all you wish, Frank,” she said. And I felt that she 
was as happy in his love as he was in hers. I stood beside them, 


. talking in laughing, genial tones; hoping that she could never guess 


how hardly I had schooled myself to this. 

Presently Frank passed out through the open window, and Lettice, 
looking after him, raised her eyes questioningly to me. 

“ You think us all changed, I suppose, Max. Even Frank?” 

“Yes,” I answered, absently. 

‘But you have not seen Amy yet,” she went on, smiling. “She of 
course is most changed of al. Frank is gone to fetch her, I fancy. 
He says she is like what I was at her age, but that is only his pleasant 
flattery, for she is very, very pretty.” 

I followed her words dreamily, wondering whether it could really be 
seven years since Lettice and I had stood talking to each other last ; 
while I felt how impossible it was that the little one whom we had all 
combined to pet and spoil could be at all what Lettice was in those 
old sweet days. 

‘¢ Frank seemed to know exactly where she would be,” Lettice went 
on, a little nervously I fancied in my silence. ‘ You remember the 
low old seat under the lilacs, Max? Amy is as fond of sitting there as 
—as I used to be when I was her age. You used to say too that you 
loved to rest there on a summer evening ; but you have been away so 
long doing so much, that those old memories will be all buried now?” 

“Yes. They are all buried,” I answered, feeling the scarlet mount 
into my face to contradict the coolness of my words. 
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She smiled, a little wistful smile, which had a strange, brave tender- 
ness in it. 

“I too have lived seven years since then,” she said: “but the old 
memories are dear to me, Max; and I would not bury them for all the 
world.” 

“ Because it 1s so different with you and me,” I faltered. ‘“ I—I think 
I have no courage left. How long Frank stays.” 

“I see them in the lower garden now,” she answered, gently, looking 
' away from me as I struggled with my pain. : 

“ How quickly Amy would have run in to greet me in the old times,” 
I said, speaking once more as I had schooled myself to do; only that 
a little bitterness would creep into the tone. 

“ Yes,” laughed Lettice, softly, “ but she will not come this evening 
without Frank. She has been quite timid about your retum. She 
asked me to-day if you would think Frank had chosen unwisely because 
she is so much younger than he is ; so ignorant and untried, she 
said.” 

In the bewildered, breathless silence which followed Lettice’s words, 
she looked up at me ; deep shadows gathering in her eyes as if she too 
felt the agony of the doubt and hope which stirred me. 

“ Do you think Frank has chosen wisely, Max, in taking my little 
sister?” she asked, speaking plainly the truth, which she knew now 
, that I had never heard. , 

“ Lettice—Lettice, is it so?” I sammered, my fingers tight upon the 
chair below me, and my heart beating wildly. 

“Yes, Max,” she answered, “it is so.” And I knew that she could 
read the whole story of my deep and lasting love written in my quiver- 
ing face. 

“ And you, Lettice? ” 

“ I,” she answered, in a bright, low tone—“ I have waited.” 

- Then I covered my face hurriedly ; for boyish tears had overflowed 
my eyes in the untold joy of this surprise. 

‘‘ Max,” she whispered, her gentle touch upon my arm, “I thought 
that you knew this, and had come home for their sakes.” 

“No ; not for their sakes, Lettice ; for Frank’s and yours.” 

“ Why for my sake?” she asked, tears shining in her own eyes as 
she looked brightly into mine. 

Then, low and brokenly, I told her of my love; the long, hopeless 
love which would not die. And at last she answered, with her little 
gentle hands on mine,. and a deep, true gladness shining behind the 
tears. 

‘“‘ Max, dear Max, I am very glad I waited.” 


“ Max,” said Frank that night after we got home, “ may Ihave 
the old plate put back upon the door ?” 
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We both laughed at the idea, for Frank was Dr. Hamilton now, and 
I had half-a-dozen letters after my name ; but we took a candle and 
went off.at once to find it. Frank—sitting down and taking it upon 
his knee—brushed the thick dust from it quite tenderly; while I, 
leaning over his shoulder, read the letters as he cleared them. 

“ ‘ Hamilton Brothers’! It does not do, Frank ; and yet thank God 
for the truth it tells.) We are brothers still; we will be brothers to 
the end.” MARK HARDCASTLE. 


THE POET AND HIS HEART. 
Translated from Petrarch. 


“Tell me, my heart, if ever thou hast known 
True love, what is the meaning of the name?” 
Two hearts whose pulses beat in unison, 
Two souls whose every passion is the same. 


‘Next, oh, my heart, I fain would have thee tell 
From what it is derived, and how and where?” 

As wisely might’st thou ask where breezes dwell, 
For this alone we know, that it is there. 


“ And say, tho’ tried with absence, death, or years, 
Say will its early blossom ere decay ?” 

That never was true love which disappears ; 
For love, if true, can never pass away. 
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ON NIELLO AND REPOUSSE WORK. 


HE malleability of the precious metals appears to havé been one 

of the earliest discoveries of man ; and the first artificer in gold 

must have dated back almost as far as the first weaver, or the first 

carpenter. Long before iron was turned to profit, before tin was 

brought from the Scilly Isles by Phoenician traders, ornaments in gold 
and silver were common. 

As far back as the time of Abraham, gold reckoned by cone and was 
employed as money, and in Homer the arts of chasing and embossing are 
distinctly alluded to. The Jewish artists manifested their skill in turn- 
ing to account the gold brought from Ophir, for the adornment of the 
Temple ; and silver, we are told, was as stones, in Jerusalem. 

In the early ages of Greece the use of utensils made of the precious 
metals was comparatively rare; it is said that Philip of Macedon, the 
father of Alexander the Great, prized so highly a gold flagon of which 
he was possessed, that he always placed it under his pillow when he 
retired to rest. Nevertheless, the names of several eminent Greek 
artificers in gold have been handed down to us, amongst the rest, one 
Mys, who carved on a drinking cup a scene from the capture of Troy. 
The Corinthians were early celebrated for their exquisite workmanship in 
gold, silver, and brass. 

But it was to the East that the eyes of men turned as to the golden 
land ; we are not surprised that “as rich as Croesus” has passed into a 
rdh; when we find it stated that he presented to the Shrine of 
Delphi at one offering, gold to the amount of three millions sterling of 
our money ; ard Parmenio, in his letter to Alexander, says, in summing 
up the spoils of the Persians, “the weight of goblets of gold is seventy- 
three Babylonian talents and fifty-two mine. The weight of goblets 
inlaid with precious stones is fifty-six Babylonian talents and thirty-four 
mine.” The Babylonian talent was about eighty-two pounds and-a 
quarter ; the Attic minz,-not quite a pound. 

The use of gold and silver in the service of the table and in orna- 
ments of every kind, was carried to the greatest pitch of extravagance 
under the Roman Empire ; though the workers in gold do not appear to 
have attained to the same excellence as at a former date, for Pliny says 
that in his time ancient specimens were alone valued, and only those 
pieces of plate held in esteem the designs on which are so much worn 
that the figures cannot be distinguished. This may have been one of 
the caprices of fashion, however. 

It was in the days when the Roman hierarchy was in its plenitude of 
power that the art of the goldsmith was most highly prized, and that 
the most exquisite works were designed for the service of the altar. 
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Religion exalted art, and inspired the artist to put forth the utmost 
efforts of his skill. Amongst other styles of goldsmith’s work, the most 
beautiful specimens of which were destined for the use of the Church, 
was that termed Niello, from the Latin word nigellum, denoting its 
black colour. 

This was a very ancient kind of ornament, and is alluded to in several 
old French ballads and romances; we find “ d’étriers noéllez,” and 
“ d'épées au point d'or noéllez,” mentioned amongst a knight’s equipments. 
But it -was by the Italian goldsmiths of the fifteenth century that this 
beautiful art was carried to the greatest perfection. 

In order to produce a work in niello, the design is first accurately 
drawn on the gold or silver, more frequently on the latter, and then 
engraved with the burin ; the shadows being hatched in the same 
manner as in copper-plate engraving. Then in asilver crucible a mixture 
of copper, lead, sulphur, and borax is fused to the point of vitrifaction ; 
when thoroughly fused it is poured out and allowed to cool. This 
composition is afterwards crushed into a fine powder, and carefully 
scattered over the engraved portion of the silver plate. <A sufficient 
degree of heat is now applied to remelt the enamel which flows into the 
engraved lines. The plate is then cleared of the superfluous enamel, 
and lastly polished. 

Niello work was called into requisition for the enrichment of various 
objects, such as chalices, reliquaries, bindings of books for the church 
service, sword hilts, knife handles, and coffers. It was the custom in 
Italy during the middle ages for the bride to convey to her husband’s 
house part of her trousseau in a coffer or cabinet, more or less elabo- 
rately carved and ornamenfed according to the wealth of the bridal pair. 

These pieces of furniture were generally of ebony and frequently 
divided into compartments, in which. were a number of little closed 
recesses or drawers, inlaid with ivory, mother of pearl, agates, and other 
coloured stones, the exterior being stamped with metal plates, decorated 
with heads, crests, or other devices, sometimes in repoussé, but more 
frequently in niello. 

But the article on which the skill of the niello worker was most 
elaborately displayed was the pax, a metal plate used in the cele- 
bration of High Mass, during the chanting of the Agnus Dei. It 
is first kissed by the celebrant, and then presented to each of the 
attendant ecclesiastics to salute in turn, with the words, “ Pax tecum.” 

As niello work was incapable of being altered or improved after 
being once completed, it was necessary to take impressions of the 
engraving as it proceeded, in order to test its accuracy. For this 
purpose the plate was covered with a kind of viscid ink, and then 
carefully wiped, so as to leave the ink only in the engraved lines, 
after which the impression was taken on damp clay. But the clay, as 
soon as dry, split, and the impression was lost; to obviate this, a coat- 
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ing of sulphur was sometimes applied to the clay. Several of these 
sulphur impressions from the plates of the old niello workers are still 
in existence. 

One, from a pax of Maso Finiguerra’s, formed part of the late 
Duke of Buckingham’s collection at Stowe, and connected with it is 
quite a romantic story. 

It belonged to a Signor Seratti, Governor of Leghorn, in the time 
of King Ferdinand of Naples. When the king was compelled to 
leave Naples for Palermo, Seratti followed in his train, carrying with 
him all his treasures. The climate of Sicily proved too enervating 
for him, and his health obliged him to leave; but it was not destined 
he should see his native country again. The vessel in which he had 
embarked for Leghorn was attacked and seized by pirates, and Seratti 
was led captive to Algiers, where he died in 1811. His collection 
of engravings, little understood or appreciated by his Algerine captors, 
was conveyed to Malta, and there sold to an English naval officer. 
The sulphur impression that was found amongst them was disposed 
of to the Messrs. Colnaghi for #150, and from them purchased by 
the Duke of Buckingham. 

The story runs that one day a woman entered the workshop of 
Maso Finiguerra, and, while talking to him, laid a parcel of damp 
linen she had been carrying upon his work-bench, without noticing 
that an engraved silver plate prepared for a sulphur impression was 
lying there. She remained talking some time, probably leaning on 
her bundle; when she raised it on taking leave, the goldsmith was 
surprised to perceive an exact impression of his plate upon the linen. 
He caught at the idea, and tried damp paper; and thus commenced 
the art of engraving. 

We are indebted to this accident for several exquisite impressions 
of Maso Finiguerra’s nielli on paper. Two, the ‘ Procession of the 
Magi,” and the ‘“ Adoration of the Virgin,” on plates about four inches 
square, may be specified as marvels of beauty and delicacy in design 
and execution. The original pax on which is the latter design is now 
in the gallery of the Uffizj at Florence. After this period niello work 
was less practised; an attempt was made to revive it in the last cen- 
tury, when occasionally blue instead of black enamel was used; but 
it was never again brought to the perfection it had attained in the 
middle ages. 

In the meantime, goldsmith’s work of other kinds was not neglected, 
and artists of the first order applied themselves to chasing and repoussé 
work in gold and silver. They had not recourse to others for their 
designs, but were at once designers, modellers, and chisellers, and were 
held in esteem accordingly. In the fifteenth century, Michael Angelo 
di Viviano was celebrated for his work in the precious metals, and 
also for the friendship in which he was held by the Medici family 
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He it was who designed and fabricated the ornaments of the helmets 
crests, and all the equipments for the grand tournament held by 
Giuliano di Medici on the Piazza di Santa Croce. 

But the most famous amongst the goldsmiths of the middle ages 
was undoubtedly Benvenuto Cellini. In such estimation have his 
works been held, that in 1717 an English traveller in Italy gave 
upwards of six hundred pounds for a silver cup chased by his hand. 
The career of this impetuous, whimsical, independent genius was 
romantic in the extreme; indeed, his autobiography, written for our 
edification, is nothing but a series of stirring adventures. One is lost 
in wonder, how, in the midst of such a whirl, he could find time to 
execute the many rare and beautiful objects that issued from his 
workshop. 

His first essay of any consequence was in rivalry of his master, who 
had received a commission for a silver vase in repoussé, to stand beside 
the elbow of the pope during dinner, and intended to contain the 
bones, fruit rind; and such-like, from the pontifical dinner-plate. 
Cellini’s task was the resetting a parure of jewellery. A wager was 
laid, which of them would gain the largest sum of money by his work, 
Cellini won, as a matter of course, though he allows us to suppose 
he owed his good fortune almost as much to his personal fascinations 
as to his artistic skill. 

It is much to be regretted that more numerous specimens of the 
Italian goldsmith’s work of the middle ages do not remain to us; but 
many of the finest productions of Pollaiuolo, Mazzingho, and others, 
were broken and melted down, during the financial exigencies caused 
by the frequent wars that devastated Italy. 

The goldsmiths of this country had, even from the early ages, con- 
siderable reputation. According to Muratori, English works in gold 
and silver were even in Italy held in great estimation as far back as 
the eighth century. In the beginning of the twelfth century there was 
a monk of St. Albans, of the name of Anketil, who was so celebrated 
for his skill as an artificer in the precious metals, that he received an 
invitation from the King of Denmark to visit that country, in order 
to superintend the construction of various pieces of plate and orna- 
_ ments in gold and jewels, and also to act as banker and money changer. 
The Abbot of St. Albans presented to Pope Adrian the Fourth a pair 
of gold and silver candlesticks of Anketil’s manufacture, that were so 
much admired as to be considered worthy of being dedicated to 
St. Peter; they were also the means of obtaining some additional 
ecclesiastical distinction for the abbey. 

Before a regular system of banking was established, the goldsmiths, 
both on the Continent and in England, were bankers and money lenders 
also, and it was through them that princes and their wealthy subjects 
transacted business; this may in a great measure account for the 
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familiar intercourse that frequently subsisted between the workers in 
precious metals and the princes and nobles. As an example George 
Heriot may be cited, whose name is familiar, through Sir Walter Scott's 
“ Fortunes of Nigel.” 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the taste for amassing a 
quantity of plate was at its height ; and the sideboards of the wealthy 
classes groaned under the weight of massive and elaborately wrought 


tankards, flagons, and salvers. Even the taverns boasted of their silver ` 


drinking cups. 

‘By this heavenly ground I tread on, I must be fain to pawn both 
my plate and the tapestry of my dining chambers,” says Mrs. Quickly; 
to which Falstaff replies, ‘‘ Glasses, glasses is the only drinking.” 

There was a tavern near the Royal Exchange, we are told, that had 
silver tankards to the value of five hundred pounds; but in 1696 the 
use of silver—spoons excepted—was prohibited in public-houses. 

Repoussé is distinguished from chasing by the bolder relief of the 
work ; it is formed by striking up the metal from behind, with a punch 
or adas the required forms are thus roughly produced in relief 
upon the e and are afterwards finished by the chisel, or chasing 
tool. Repoussé admits not only of boldness of design, but of variety 
of texture and surface in the due admixture of dead and burnished 
metal. | 

The very rich, massive pieces of plate are cast from designs in wax ; 
from which models, moulds are formed in plaster of Paris. These 
castings require to be finished off in the same manner as repoussé work: 
in sheet metal. 

In conclusion, it is worth while to bear in mind the words of Mr. 
Harry Emanuel, who, besides excelling in his especial art, has 
written several valuable works. “Let it be remembered,” he says, 


“that a good model costs no more than a bad one, and that the object - 


of a silversmith or a jeweller should not be to cram as many ounces of 
silver and carats of diamonds into a work as possible, but to make 
even the commonest and most ordinary articles of a beautiful form, 
and no heavier than the strength requires.” 


LPL EER ACIS - 
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HAYDN’S FIRST LOVE. 


ATE on a hot June afternoon, a terrible storm burst over Vienna 
and its charming environs. Black masses of cloud hung low and 
threatening; the lightning flashed and the thunder rolled with over- 
whelming force. At length, after long raging, the invisible giant’s 
anger seemed to abate, his voice waxed feebler, and heavy tear drops 
of refreshing rain fell from his flaming eyes. By degrees the sky 
cleared, the twinkling stars ventured out, and at length the moon 
herself appeared, victorious in her mantle of light. 

In a small lofty house, hidden in a narrow street, the windows and 
shutters remained closed. Lights burned in one of the rooms, and 
two female figures, clinging to each other with terror, sat in its 
darkest corner. They were sisters—girls of eighteen and nineteen ; 


` the only children of an industrious, respectable burgher, whose painted 


sign proclaimed him of the honourable guild of hairdressers. The 
taller of the two girls now rose, opened the shutters, extinguished 
the lights, and said soothingly to her sister: ‘‘ Doretta, have no more 
childish fears. The storm is over. Come to the window, the air is 
so sweet and refreshing !” 

The young girl complied. Doretta, the youngest, showed a head of 
black curly hair, a full, round face, flashing eyes, and a small, cherry- 
ripe mouth: her somewhat plump figure was under middle height, 
and her movements were full of vehemence and passion. Johanna, 
on the contrary, reminded one of lilies and corn-flowers—so white 
and delicate were her face, throat, and hands, and so deep was the 
blue that shone in her clear eyes. She wore the small white cap 
customary for burghers’ daughters in the year 1759; and some pow- 
der, then so much the mode, was lightly scattered over her rich 
golden brown locks. After a pause, her gentle voice was agai 
heard. 

“ Where can Haydn be all this time? He is generally at home long 
before now. May the Blessed Mother of Mercy have given him safe 
refuge during the raging of the storm !” 

Doretta answered nothing, but her breast heaved and her dark eyes 
strove to pierce the dim distance. Just then entered the honest 
burgher and hairdresser, Keller, a small active man, with sharp fea- 
tures, and restless though kindly grey eyes. In one hand he held a 
bushy periwig, over which he shook some powder. 

‘Why, children!” he exclaimed, “hasn’t that young fellow, our 
lodger, yet returned? He is not in his attic, and I thought he must be 
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with you. Its a queer thing how that wild musician has found his 
way to my heart. I vex myself as much about him as if he were 
my own son; and if I did not do so, my girls would. Heaven 
knows, he has bewitched us all. Is it not true?” concluded he, 
laughing. 

A charming blush was Johanna’s only answer. Doretta murmured 
some inaudible words, threw back her head haughtily, and turned away 
from the window. 

“Where on earth is the queer fellow loitering?” continued the 
father, after a moment’s thoughtful silence. ‘‘ Perhaps that old Italian 
singing-master—what’s his name? Porpel á 

“ Porpora, papa,” gently interposed Johanna. 

«Well, Porpora, if you like, has carried him off again to copy 
music. All that Haydn does for those music people and for his own 
pupils, is scarcely to be believed. I think he would clean the boots of 
that ‘ Meister’ Gluck, of whom he makes so much fuss, if he would only 
play for him a bit. But with all his receivings here and there, nothing 
brings him in a single kreutzer. Yet,do you ever see that it troubles 
the young fellow? Has he ever a care-worn, downcast look? On 
the contrary, he walks in at the door with such a face, that one might 
think our most gracious emperor had just presented him with the 
whole empire. And then always those same merry eyes! I declare, 
when that young man comes in and says ‘Good morning’ to me, it is 
just as if he threw a bunch of flowers on my heart, and I must control 
myself not to embrace him. Children! I tell you Almighty God has 
some special providence over Joseph Haydn. Either he will do some- 
thing wonderful on earth, or he will soon die. But one of the two 
will certainly happen.” 

Scarcely had these prophetic words left the thin lips of the eager 
speaker, when Joseph Haydn stood on the threshold. His thin clothes 
and light brown hair were dripping wet, while every limb trembled 
with cold and damp. Still, he drew up his slight figure as if trium- 
phantly, and on his sweet child-like countenance shone such a light of 
feverish joy, that Johanna ran to him in terror. 

“Haydn!” she asked with a trembling voice, “what ails you? 
What has happened ?” 

“Something wondrous, dearest Johanna,” answered the excited 
youth ; “something too beautiful ! just listen!” So saying, he drew them 
forcibly into the middle of the room, and continued with passionate 
eagerness. “I promised Meister Porpora yesterday to be with him 
this evening at seven o’clock. At that hour I made all haste, but did 
not find him at home. After waiting in vain for his return, I left, and 
strolled out beyond the gates. The weather was oppressive; not a 
breath of air; not a bird to be seen; the flowers bent their little 
heads; the trees scarce breathed. Then looking up I perceived the 
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Hand of the Creator drawing nigh, heard the low mutterings of 
His thunder, and hastened my steps. While hurrying down a side 
street, I suddenly heard the full notes of a magnificent piano. I 
pressed close to the wall immediately under the open window from 
whence those sounds issued, and what I there heard cannot be described 
in words. A wondrous, giant-like soul revealed itself, amid thunder, 
storm, and lightning, and struggled, fought, wrestled unceasingly and 
victoriously through all the terrors of nature—all that wild uproar of 
the elements in the lofty firmament of heaven! It was the sublime 
Meister Gluck who played, inspired by the tempest. When he ended, 
all around had become still and clear. I saw the towering figure 
bend from the window. I knew the,noble earnest countenance, the 
deep, thinking eyes wandering searchingly in the far, far distance; 
grand thoughts of future marvellous creations filling his mind at the 
moment. As for me, with tears of delight, I crept slowly home to 
you, heart and soul filled with rapture. And now I must lie down 
a little, for the torrents of rain may perhaps have given me cold. I 
am shivering, and yet my hands burn like fever.” 

‘Ves, dear child, haste and take off your clothes,” said old Keller, 
anxiously; “and then at once into bed. Johanna must see after a 
glass of spiced wine for you.” | 

The girl, too deeply moved by Haydn’s recital to utter a syllable, 
rose up, and nodding assentingly to her father, cast one tender glance 
at the youth, as he left the room. 

Next day Joseph Haydn lay there in the delirium of fever. The 
learned physician, with his crooked peruke and green spectacles, first 
declared it to be only cold; but on the third day he shook his head 
thoughtfully, and announced that the ninth might bring a very dan- 
gerous crisis. Yard-long plasters and entire jars of medicine were 
showered on the poor invalid. All in vain; Joseph Haydn would 
neither recover health nor consciousness, but lay there motionless, 
raving, with burning cheeks and a rapturous smile telling of heavenly 
harmonies and singing angels. The beautiful Johanna would sit for 
hours crying beside his sick couch and wringing her delicate hands 
in bitter anguish. Doretta would sometimes slip into the chamber, 
and, without one compassionate word, cast devouring looks at the 
invalid; and then, frowning gloomily, would leave the room in haste. 
Father Keller wandered about disconsolately, powdered all the perukes 
badly, and neglected to serve his best customers. ‘“‘ Remember my 
prophecy,” he would say, with a doleful voice, to his eldest daughter ; 
“you see, he must die.” | 

And now the dreaded ninth day drew nigh, and there certainly was 
a change in the sick man. All colour vanished from his lips and cheeks, 
and in its place came a death-like paleness ; his breath grew shorter 
and feebler, and nearer and nearer rustled the wings of the Angel of 
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Death. “This night life will leave the body, or I don’t deserve to 
call myself a follower of the learned Esculapius!” said the wise physi- 
clan, with an important air. 

Johanna heard his words, and a cold terror seized her. Half un- 
conscious with despair and anguish, she hurried to her secluded 
chamber, and there threw herself before a little picture of the Madonna. 
“ Holy Queen of Heaven!” she cried, ‘oh, let my beloved recover ! 
If there must be a sacrifice, accept me! Take my blooming life. 
Behold, I vow to dedicate myself to Thy service for ever, to become a 
pious nun, and take the veil. Hear me! Accept my vow! Oh, have 
compassion on my sorrow! Send health to the sufferer! Savé, oh save 
the dying” 

As she thus prayed in the unutterable agony of her tortured spirit, 
she raised her eyes, and it seemed to her as if the flowers in the vase 
before the picture, which a moment before had bent their withered 
heads, now bloomed freshly, and smiled on her. A delicious joy pos- 
sessed her innocent, believing soul. 

“Dearest father,” she said, when alone with him that evening, “if 
our Haydn recovers, I will fulfil my sainted mother’s wish, and will 
take the veil in the convent of St. Ursula. I made a vow to-day to 
God and the Holy Virgin !” 

But he only sighed, and answered, “‘My sweet child, your com- 
pliance comes too late; his life is almost gone, the doctor says.” 

However, Joseph Haydn did recover, in spite of the doctor. His 
happy eyes and child-like laugh came back again, and also by degrees 
his increased strength. 

Who now so happy as the lovely Johanna? Did not her secretly 
loved one sit all day long with them in their cozy room, while she 
might tend him with sisterly care, and draw his couch into the sunny 
window, or lay fresh roses in his feeble hands? Did not every grateful 
look from those clear eyes belong to her—every smile of that beloved 
mouth; and who so proud as she when messengers from grand ladies 
and ‘gentlemen came with anxious inquiries after the health of young 
Haydn? Did not old Porpora himself, with his dark brown wrinkled 
face and great fiery eyes, visit the young musician? But how 
mild and tender he grew when he saw the weak, pale youth, who could 
scarcely stretch out a hand in greeting! How lovingly sounded his 
pitiful “ Poveretto !” Then when alone with Johanna, how happily he 
spoke of his delight of having intercourse with such masters, and 
of his heaven-soaring plans and aspirations. Now and then he would 
compose a little: and many a charming sonata, joyous quartett, and 
thrilling ‘liedchen” blossomed in that room under Johanna’s blue 
eyes. She, poor girl, fought a hard battle in her heart’s depths, for 
now her beloved showed all the clear purity of his soul—love beamed 
in those bright eyes and vibrated in his every word. How often in 
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solitude she thought of the gloomy convent walls, and wept bitter 
tears and wrung her hands, overwhelmed with the double burden 
of her bliss and that hard vow; and sadly she felt how Doretta 
daily estranged herself from her, although she could discover no motive 
for such alienation. Her young sister looked pale and SIno; and 
often secluded herself in her little chamber. 

One evening, while the whole family was assembled, there came a great 
document for ‘‘The young musician, Joseph Haydn,” from the noble 
Count Morzin. It was a formal nomination to the post of music 
director at the Count’s private chapel. “This is only a proof of 
my gratitude,” he wrote, ‘“‘for the exquisite symphony in D major, 
which my dear, clever Haydn lately composed for my chapel.” * Haydn 
clasped his hands, exclaiming, with deep emotion, “Oh, thou merciful 
God, how I love Thee! How I will sing Thy praises all my life 
long!” Then, bending his radiant eyes on his weeping sweetheart, he 
murmured rapturously : ‘Johanna, my adored, now I may tell you 
all; now we may be happy!” 

Doretta suddenly left the room, but Johanna flung herself-before her 
lover, and stretching her slender arms despairingly to heaven, cried in 
heartrending tones: “ Joseph, Joseph! cast those sweet dreams from 
you. For us blooms no happy love on earth. We must part—part for 
this world—for I have vowed to take the veil at the end of this year!” 

So saying, she hastened from the room, while Father Keller pressed 
the half-fainting Haydn to his bosom, and, amid sobs, told him the 
irreclaimable vow of that most loving heart. 

As Johanna, with trembling footsteps, crept to her chamber, there to 
wrestle in secret prayer for fresh strength in this terrible ordeal, she 
heard a faint noise in her lover’s attic. A strange presentiment flashed 
upon her; her strength returned ; she almost flew noiselessly up the 
stairs, and there saw, through a half-opened door, her sister, who had 
just torn open a window and swung herself on the narrow parapet, 
evidently with the intention of throwing herself down. One cry 
escaped Johanna’s lips, but in the same moment she was at the 
window, and, with the quickness of lightning, had dragged away the 
terrified offender. 

A few months after this scene a lovely young nun took the veil in 
the convent of St. Ursula, and received the name of Mary. Two 
days later the music director, Joseph Haydn, celebrated his quiet 
wedding with Doretta Keller. 

The farewell between Haydn and his adored Johanna was deeply 
moving. As the almost heartbroken youth promised the pious enthu- 
siast, out of love to her, and for the sake of the love which Doretta felt 


* This was only a temporary appcintment, for in the following year Haydn was 
made Capellmeister to Prince Esterhazy at a salary of 4oo0f1. 
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for him, to be her (Doretta’s) faithful husband, he also, with touching 
emotion, spoke of the debt which by this union would, at least in part, 
be repaid to his fatherly friend and host. Then the two lovers kissed 
each other for the first and last time. 

“Be true to your holy Musika,” sobbed the lovely girl, with 
breaking heart; “but also do not forget me, and have patience with 
Doretta! This day year—not sooner—come to the grating; do not 
speak a word; only look at me quietly. If you are happy with your 
wife, carry a fresh bouquet in your hand; but if you are not, then, 
Joseph, dear, beloved Joseph, show me the withered remains of these 
white and now so lovely rosebuds, my parting gift. And now, fare 
thee well, adored of my heart! God and all His saints be with 
you!” 


before the grating of the Ursula convent, and asked for Sister Mary. 
A delicate bent figure tottered in and turned on him a countenance of 
marble whiteness, alas ! unutterably weary and tear-stained, amid the 
waving folds of a nun’s veil. Haydn with difficulty recognised his once 
blooming Johanna. Silently, with burning tears, he drew out a withered 
resebud, which he raised and fervently kissed. The sick nun sighed 
heavily, and, pressing her forehead to the grating, gazed on the loved 
one with deep searching eyes. His still retained their splendid bright 
blue, but the laughing, child-like joy had vanished for ever, and faint lines 
of secret care, invisible to all eyes save those of love, gathered round the 
tender mouth. Sister Mary looked long and earnestly, while his eyes 
fixed themselves so firmly on her features as if they could not leave 
them. Then the two, with one silent loving greeting, parted—for ever 
on earth. A week later they buried the young nun. 

Did Haydn, the ever young, bright, splendid Haydn, whose de- 
licious melodies are like balmy flowers, forest-green, sunbeams, and 
spring breezes to our eyes and lives; whose glad songs praised the 
Creator of goodness on high, and His wondrous world beneath ; did 
he keep this first love in remembrance to the end of his life of love 
and blessings? Did that heart—amid the barren desert of unhappy, 
childless wedlock—still dream of loving and being loved? * Take the 
enchanting ‘‘Seasons” in your hand !—remember that Joseph Haydn 
was 69 years old when those radiant creations of his genius burst 
forth ; and comfort your doubting minds with the refreshing picture of 
the loves of ‘‘ Hannchen and Lucas.” 


* Doretta Haydn, the youngest daughter of hairdresser Keller, died in 1800. 


A year had passed away. One morning a young slight man appeared — 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MISS EMMA GEACH. 


HERE was discord at Beechhurst Dene. Christmas week—-that 
is, the week following Christmas—is generally regarded as one 
intended to be social and festive ; but this one at Beechhurst Dene was 
especially unpleasant. The days, as they went on, were full of dis- 
comfort ; each day worse than the last. The Lady Lydia seemed to be 
doing her work well—that of getting Tom Clanwaring out of the house. 
Not only out of the house and neighbourhood did she intend to send 
him, but out of the country. She was devoting her whole energies, her 
great influence, to the task. Circumstances favoured her in rather a 
remarkable degree, as will be seen presently: they were to favour her 
more ere the week should be out. Dissension reigned. It was the 
whole household against Tom, and Tom against the household. Some 
insults were put upon him that stung him into retort. Petty charges 
were brought against him: trifles in themselves, but magnified into 
grave offences by the manner in which they were repeated to Sir Dene 
Clanwaring ; and in these might lie just enough of truth to render them 
plausible, and at any rate hard to disprove. Graver charges were soon 
to be whispered—and Tom might not have been able to refute them, 
even had the opportunity been allowed him. But it was not. 

Sir Dene was keeping his room. Full of pain, both of mind and body, 
he was more irritable than he had ever been known to be. His anger 
against Tom, for having absented himself and gone to Simmons’s (as 
he was led to think) on Christmas Evening, rankled within him. He 
felt too vexed, too proud it may be said, to speak of it to Tom: and 


Tom, knowing nothing and suspecting nothing, could not of course 
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refute it. Be you very sure Lady Lydia did not—and therefore the 
. false impression remained with Sir Dene. The new feeling against Tom 
was augmented by these other charges : they rankled in the baronet’s 
mind also ; and there was great discomfort. Never for a moment was 
Tom allowed to be alone with Sir Dene: Lady Lydia with her specious 
-= contrivance managed that—and nobody suspected there was any con- 
trivance in it; least of all, Tom. 

One day Tom was stung into retaliation. He was insolent to Lady 
Lydia, he retorted on Captain Clanwaring, he took something like a 
high tone with his grandfather. The lion within him was aroused at 
last ; the patient bearing of years, the calm enduring, gave way before 
amoment’s passion. It was his grandfather’s changed manner to him 
that stung him into this—not the insults of the others. Had Sir Dene 
brought any specific charge against him, Tom could have answered it 
quietly: but nothing of the kind was done; and, all the young man 
knew and saw was, that his grandfather at length turned against him, 
out of, as it seemed, very caprice. But the grievous state of worry this 
disturbed condition of things kept Sir Dene in, can be better imagined 
than described. 

The private arrangements Lady Lydia had been engaged in, suc- 
ceeded. They were now complete, ready to be acted upon; and she 
disclosed the matter to Sir Dene. She had been negotiating with some 
of her relatives in Ireland, and had got Tom an appointment there to 
manage the land of a large estate. It was really a good post of its kind, 
and the salary would be fair. To a young man seeking an opening in 
life it certainly was an opportunity not often to be met with. < 

Nevertheless, Sir Dene turned a deaf ear. The very idea of Tom’s 
leaving Beechhurst Dene startled him. 

“ Td not like it, my lady,” was his short, imperative answer. And by 
the words “ my lady ” it might be known that he felt resentment to her, 
rather than gratitude. 

She was not to be put down for that. She pointed out how excel- 
lent the chance was, how fitted Tom was for the post, and how great 
the returning peace his departure would bring to the Dene. She had 
even found a man able and willing to replace Tom on the estate: one 
Mr. Weston: a humble cousin of the Miss Dickereens, who would be 
glad of the post. . 

But no: Sir Dene wholly negatived it. Dining at the gamekeeper’s 
on Christmas Day, and turning on the household since when they 
quarrelled with him, did not constitute sufficient offence to entail 
banishment, he said. Lady Lydia sighed and bit her lip, mentally 
telling herself that she must have a little patience yet, but that, go, Tom 
should. Little did even she think how very soon it would be. 

There’s an old axiom—that people rarely accomplish any great 
amount of evilalone. Two certainly can do more harm than one. Wil 
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beasts hunt in couples. It takes two to quarrel and fight; it takes two to 
_ make an evil bargain. When a man commits a murder, or a succession 
of murders, the first public thought is—he must have had a helping 
companion. Thus, in the ill-odour that latterly had attached itself to 
Miss Emma Geach, the discerning neighbours had been, not so much 
asking whether she had a help-mate in ill-doing—that went for a matter 
of course—as speculating who that help-mate might be. Whatever it 
was she had done, or was suspected of—whether she poached game as 
Black did, or robbed a house, or set a church on fire—the fact of her 
having had an aider and abettor was very sure and certain. Public 
curiosity was always on the whet as to who this other might be: and 
the untoward circumstance, that no one in particular could be fixed 
upon, was, to say the least, mortifying. Harry Cole the farrier and 
veterinary surgeon—a good-looking, fairly-well-educated man, who had 
succeeded to his father’s business—would be talked of one day; Sir 
Dene’s groom, James, the next; a smuggling acquaintance of Black’s 
who was often at the Trailing Indian, the third, and others: but when 
the utmost grounds of suspicion attaching to any one of these men 
came to be summed up, it was found to consist of one sole fact—that 
they might be seen on occasion openly talking and laughing with Miss 
Emma. Not quite enough, this, to justify an accusation of arson, or 
what not. So that, in point of fact, the tantalized public considered 
themselves ill-used in the matter, and kept their eyes and their curiosity 
agape. : 
Seeing Tom Clanwaring perched on the table at the Trailing Indian, 
familiarly located there with Mr. and Mrs, Black and Miss Emma, 
would have been nothing : young Dene might have done as much him- 
self, for he had just the same sociable kind of nature, for sitting 
on tables, or elsewhere, as Tom: but taken in conjunction with the 
private meeting and whispering between Tom and Emma Geach on 
Christmas night, that both Dene and Otto had been a witness to, it 
looked like something. The interview in the grove wore all the 
appearance of a secret one, of premeditation: and if young Dene 
joked a bit about the look of things, and Otto nodded assent in his 
steady manner, it was not to be surprised at. They had taken up the 
notion that Tom might have been the man who had helped to—fire the 
church, let’s say. Not that he was, they did not go so far as that ; 
only that he might have been. Certain things were laughed and joked 
over more freely in those days than they are in these; were, in fact, 
regarded as but venial errors. Dene talked and laughed about it 
indoors: and soon the only members of the household to whose ears 
the new suspicion had not penetrated, were Tom himself, Lady Lydia, 
and Sir Dene. 

Strange to say, the sole one to reprove was Jarvis. “Hold your 
foul tongues!” cried he savagely. “Any way, its no concern of 
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yours.” Which reproof only set Dene laughing worse than before. 
And thus the week progressed, each day bringing more of discomfort 
and drawing matters nearer to a crisis. On the Thursday, Dene the 
heir and his brother Charles took their departure for Scotland, to 
spend New Year’s Day with their mother. | 

Friday came in, a morning bright with sunshine. The snow, 
threatened on the Monday, had cleared itself off without falling, and 
the weather was really lovely. Somewhat frosty; but calm, fresh, and 
clear. 

Talking together over the low gate of the narrow side avenue leading 
to Arde Hall, stood Tom Clanwaring and the Hall’s heiress; she 
inside, he out. As he was passing up from Hurst Leet, she happened 
to be there in her scarlet-hooded cloak and white muff, the hood of the 
cloak drawn round her bright face and bright brown curls. Fashions 
changed less capriciously then than they do now—or perhaps economy 
made things last longer. Tom’s mother had worn just the same kind 
of cloak ; but the cloaks had not gone quite out, even yet. ‘There 
they stood : Tom oblivious of his business, May of the passing of time. 

“I’m so glad he’s better,” said May, alluding to Sir Dene—for Tom 
had been telling her that his grandfather was downstairs again. “ Mr. 
Priar came in to tea last night and was talking about him. He thinks 
he is changing so very much.” 

“He has certainly changed in the last few days, for he has been irri- 
table with me without cause—that is, when he notices me at all,” replied 
Tom. “For the most part he turns his head away from me, and when 
I speak gives me short and snappish answers.” 

“‘ Have you offended him?” asked May. 

“ I suppose so: but I cannot imagine how. Altogether I have not 
had a pleasant week of it, May. They are trying me tolerably hard 
just now.” 

He laughed as he said it. Sunshine was always in his heart, let be 
what would. The young make light of troubles. May Arde’s sweet 
brown eyes sparkled brightly in sympathy. : 

“ When people are ill, they feel cross without knowing why, Tom. 
I suppose Dene and Charley have gone?” 

‘“‘ They started yesterday morning.” 

“I like Dene. Charley too, for that matter. But I like Dene better 
than—yes, better than anybody else at Beechhurst Dene,” she added, 
casting a saucy glance at the handsome face bending towards hers. 
“ Dene is always—oh Tom, look here!” 

A clatter and commotion in the road caught her ear, and the glitter- 
ing silver of the sumptuous Clanwaring liveries her eye. The 
Beechhurst Dene cortége was approaching at a gallop. It was the 
custom then to pay morning calls in more state than royalty observes 
now. Two outriders rode first ; and then came the large carriage with 
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its:four horses, and the postilions’ jackets laced with silver, harmonizing 
with the liveries of the outriders and the two standing footmen behind. 
Sir Dene did not drive four in hand. Tempted by the fineness of the 
day, my Lady Lydia had come out visiting ; her daughter, Mrs. Letsom, 
sat next her, Jarvis and Otto opposite. 

“Tom, I do dedieve they are coming to the Hall!” cried May under 
her breath. 

Even so. The outriders took the sweep round that would bring 
them to the carriage entrance, running nearly side by side with the 
Narrow beech avenue. Knowing, or suspecting, the feeling obtaining 
in Lady Lydia’s mind towards them, both Tom Clanwaring and May 
might have preferred to get out of sight, had there been means of 
doing it; but the trees were bare in winter, affording no shelter. As 
` the carriage swept round like lightning almost close to them, Tom 
lifted his hat to Lady Lydia and Mrs. Letsom. My lady answered the 
courtesy by a hard stare. 

“What a pace they are going at!” exclaimed Tom. “Shall you 
have to go in, May? ” 

“Oh I must. Of course I must. Tom, he has been here every day 
this week,” she cried in impulsive agitation, her bright eyes lifted for a 
moment, and then cast down again. ‘‘Every blessed day, as Susan 
phrases it. And mamma is beginning to like him so very much !” 

“ Every day, has he,” returned Tom, pushing back the breast of his 
velveteen coat, as if he were too hot. 

“T would not come down to him one day: Susan was in sucha 
temper over it. Papa and mamma were out, and so I could do as I 
liked. When's he going away to join his regiment again?” 

{don’t know, May. He will have to do it soon, I should imagine, 
or else leave it altogether.” 

“Tm sure he has got up his strength quite enough now.” 

“ Strength ?—oh it’s not that, May. There’s an attraction in the way. 
If he joined his regiment, he could not come down here at will.” 

May understood quite well—that she was the attraction. Deep in 
thought now, she was looking away, seeing nothing. 

“I wish I had not any money of my own !” she whispered, really 
more to herself than to Tom. “It’s that miserable twenty thousand 
pounds of mine. Perhaps he’d not care for me without that. If my 
dear little sister had but lived, it would never have been mine.” 

“ True,” said Tom. 

“ Susan Cole used to tell me when I was naughty, that Master Tom 
—meaning you—would never care for me as he did for that little sister,” 
went on the young lady. i 

“ Did she?” said Tom, a great merriment in his deep-set blue eyes, so 
marvellously beautiful. “ F loved that child dearly : IE remember it still. 
I must have been very old when she died, May : nearly four.” 
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“ I must go; or they'll be sending for me,” cried Miss May, shrinking 
from the expression of the said eyes. ‘*Good-bye. ‘To-morrow’s New 
Year’s Day, you know. Don’t forget it.” 

““ No danger,” replied Tom Clanwaring. ‘‘ Good-bye, May.” 

An ordinary shake of the hands, and away went Tom, striding quickly 
to make up for lost time. 

“New Years Day,” that May had reminded him of, implied a 
meeting. A meeting for them. Just asit had grown into a custom for 
the Ardes to eat their Christmas dinner at Beechhurst Dene, so had it 
for the Clanwarings to dine at the Hall on the first day of the new 
year. If nobody else looked forward with a heart-spring to the 
morrow’s festive gathering, the two who had just parted did. Parted 
reluctantly—for they would have liked to linger away the whole morn- 
ing together. 

Rather surprised was Tom, upon going up Dene Hollow, to see a 
few people congregated there; half a dozen, or so. A cart had come to 
grief on nearly the old unlucky spot. It could not this time be 
charged on the “Shadow.” `The linchpin had disappeared from one 
of the wheels; and the cart, which had contained grains (on their way 
to be conveyed to Mr, Tillett’s pigs), was overturned. The sweet- 
smelling grains lay scattered on the -highway; Hodge, Mr. Tillett’s 
waggoner—for the cart was Mr. Tillett’s—standing by with a most rue- 
ful face. 

The accident had occurred just as the Beechhurst Dene cortége was 
passing ; it had startled the carriage horses, and sent them flying down- 
wards at such a rate as to put the outriders to the gallop, and threaten 
another accident. Lady Lydia, ignoring chances, always went the way 
of Dene Hollow when she could: its level road and fair scenery were 
pleasant to her. 

“ Which accounts for the sharp pace they came round at,” thought 
Tom as he listened to this, and recalled the speed of the horses. 

Leaving the cart and grains to their unhappy fate, he pursued his 
way, and turned into Harebell Farm. Not to tell of the disaster 
particularly, but because he had some business with its master, Philip 
Tillett. Mr. Tillett however was not at home, and Tom stayed a few 
minutes talking with Mary Barber. 

For Mary Barber, the thoroughly capable and earnest-minded woman 
—somewhat hard and superstitious though she might be—had never 
quitted Harebell Farm. William Owen did not want her when he 
migrated to his new home: he meant to marry ; and did do so shortly 
afterwards : and Mary Barber remained with Mr. Tillett and his mother- 
less young daughter. She was called housekeeper, but was treated and 
respected as one of the family ; having two maids under her, instead of 
one as in Mrs. Owen’s time. When Tom went in she was seated in 
the parlour, hemming a white cravat of Mr. Tillett’s. 
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“Bless my heart!” she exclaimed, staring at Tom through her tor- 
toiseshell-rimmed spectacles when he told the news. ‘‘The wheel off, 
and all the pigs’ food a-lying in the road!” i : 

“ Every grain of it,” said Ton: “ Cole’s man had wee the wheel in 
hand, beginning to tinker it up.” 

“ The wheel baint much. The grains is the worst. And for you to 
be a-laughing over it, Mr. Tom!” : 

“Oh they’ll get the grains up again. You'd laugh yourself, if you 
had seen it, Mary Barber. Hodge's face was better than a picture.” 

“‘There’s no luck with our pigs this year,” lamented she. ‘I said 
so to the master the t’other day. That last lot o’ wash, made for ’em, 
got put into a new-painted barrel, through one o’ the men’s carelessness, 
‘and a’most pisoned the pigs.” 

“ Only not quite,” put in Tom, always looking on the sunniest side 
of things. 

“Well now, Mr. Tom—what caused the mishap to-day ? ” 

“ Why, I told you, Mary. The wheel came off the cart.” 

«’Twarn’t that, sir.” 

“ But it was that,” returned Tom, looking at her. 

“*Twarnt that,’ came the emphatic repetition. “’I'was the 
Shadow.” i 

“Nonsense! Rubbish !” 

The retort nettled Mary Barber. The Shadow was there, and would 
be always there, she said solemnly: and she put it to him plainly 
whether horses were, or were not, in the habit of starting at that place. 
Tom, half laughing, confessed they were, saying no more about the 
cart-wheel, intending to drop the argument altogether. Not so Mary 
Barber. Laying down the cravat and her spectacles on the table, she 
bent her face a little forward. : 

“What is it that frightens the animals, pray? ‘Tell me that if you 
can, Mr. Tom.” l | 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Tom, ‘unless it’s the shadow of the 
branches, cast on the road by the sun.’ 

“Its not that, sir; you must know it’s not. The shadow's one of 
another sort. I give it a different name in my own mind.” 

‘What name? ” 

“ A curse.” 

“A curse !” 

“ A curse,” she repeated in her solemn tone. ‘‘ Why, what else is it, 
sir? Hasn’t it been as a curse to a good many folk? Sir Dene 
couldn’t have thought it nothing less when he saw his blooming grand- 
child a-lying dead afore him.” | 

Tom made no rejoinder now. His cousin Margaret’s sad death 
had indeed brought grievous sorrow. To none worse than to him. To 
him, who had been the one to pick Margaret up. 
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“We thought it was the ice that made the horses slip. There was” 
ice on the road, you remember, Mary Barber.” 

“ Bother the ice,” irreverently responded Mary Barber. ‘‘’T'was the 
excuse made, I know: but who believed it?” 

Very few, Tom might have answered—had he chosen. Mary Barber 
resumed; her voice impressive again, hardly raised above a whisper. 

“That time when my poor mother spoke to me o’ the shadow— 
dying she was, though I didn’t see it—it sounded but like so much 
gibberish in my two ears. But that I knowed her to be sane, I’d ha’ 
thought her mind was a-rambling. The next day, when she was dead, 
the words come back to me in a different way: for I’ve been a good 
deal with the dead and dying, Mr. Tom, and I know that what they 
speak just afore the soul departs is sometimes like a prophecy. And 
as I stood at her grave i’ the churchyard while the parson was reading 
the bur’al over her out 0’ the Prayer-book, and thought o’ what it was 
that had sent her to it afore her time, there come into my mind a kind 
o’ light. A light o’ conviction, one might call it: that mother’s dying 
words were true—and that a curse lay on the fine new road that had 
killed her. It’s a-lying there to this day.” 

The less superstitious and more practical among the neighbours were 
apt to smile at this fixed belief of Mary Barber’s and call it her 
“crotchet.” Her master, Mr. Tillett, a man of good sound sense, told 
her to her face that she would go mad upon the foolish point some day, 
if she didn’t take care. Perhaps Tom Clanwaring shared Mr. Tillett’s 
scepticism, for he took up his hat to depart without comment of 
any sort. 

“‘ Tell the master I’ll look in again to-morrow, Mary Barber. If he'll 
consent to make the alteration, Sir Dene will go half way in the cost. 
But we must have an answer. Good day.” 

Meanwhile the Lady Lydia paid her visits, a round of them. Mrs. 
Arde’s was the only one near home; the rest lay at a distance. While 
the afternoon was still bright, the outriders came cantering round the 
corner by Cole the farrier’s, and took the old hilly road that led to 
Beechhurst Dene, the nearest way from whence they were coming. The 
carriage followed close upon the outriders ; and my lady, inside it, felt 
tired to death. As it whirled round the corner—rather a sharp turn, 
that, by Cole’s—two people stood talking outside the forge—having 
met accidentally a minute before. Tom Clanwaring was one; his 
occupation had taken him to some land that lay out there: the other 
was Miss Emma Geach. A traveller, whose horse became suddenly 
disabled, had rode in for refuge at the Trailing Indian, and the girl was. 
despatched to fetch Cole. Nothing loth, she: especially as she seized 
on the opportunity to attire herself in her Sunday-going things. 

A gay gipsy hat upon her abundant hair, gleaming and glistening im 
the winter sunlight, and some blue ribbons flying amidst it, stood she. 
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Otto Clanwaring looked from the carriage and made some remark to 
his brother in a low tone. Not so low, however, but that its sense 
struck on the ear of Lady Lydia. 

“What?” she exclaimed. “ What’s that you say, Otto?” 

He answered by a light word or two, as if the matter he spoke of 
were of no serious moment. Assuredly he did not do it in ill-nature. 
« I don’t affirm it, you know,” he said: ‘‘ but appearances certainly are 
against Tom.” 

Ay, they were, unfortunately. A dusky red light, telling of emotion, 
shone in my lady’s dark face: she leaned out, and looked back. Tom 
was striding onwards then, and Miss Geach was exchanging compliments 
with Cole. The disclosure struck her quite as a revelation. She had 
shared the curiosity of the public as to the doings of Miss Emma Geach. 
Otto would have dismissed the subject with a few careless words. 

“What are your proofs, Otto ?” she asked, leaning forward to speak 
in his ear. 

“ Proofs? Oh, I don’t know about proofs,” was the answer, still care- 
lessly indifferent. And then he just mentioned what he and young 
Dene had seen. 

My lady was virtuously indignant—of course. To do her justice, she 
believed the story: and began talking of it in private with her eldest 
son when they got home. 

“ Let it drop,” said Jarvis, curtly. 

“ Drop !” she retorted. “I'll let it drop when I have told Sir Dene. 
He can let it drop if he will.” 

“Confound it, madam! can’t you hold your tongue?” savagely 
cried Jarvis. 

“No, I can’t, Jarvis. This was just what was wanted to get the 
fellow away.” 

“Eh? what?” returned Jarvis, a sudden gleam awakening in his sly 
dark eyes. 

“Why, don’t you see that it is? I knew how worthless he must be; 
but the difficulty was to bring proofs of it to Sir Dene.” 

Jarvis drew a long breath. He began to discern a little light of way. 
Lady Lydia resumed. 

“ Putting all other considerations aside, Sir Dene could not allow him 
to remain here now. It seems quite like a Providence, Jarvis. I 
thought something or other would turn up. It’s what I’ve been 
waiting for.” 

Not until the following day, the first of the new year, did Lady Lydia. 
get the opportunity of conveniently speaking to Sir Dene. Their 
interview was a long one. What she said at it never was known, but 
we may be quite sure of one thing, that she did not tell her tale by 
halves. Otto—to his own intense disgust—was called in to testify to it. 

“ Tli be shot if I’d have dropped a word to her had I thought she 
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was going to rnake this row over it, and do him damage with the old : 
man!” mentally cried Otto in wrath. But—always speaking the truth 
if called upon to speak at all—he corroborated all, so far as he had 
cognizance of it. It appeared to be conclusive to Sir Dene: as might 
be seen by the look of utter sorrow on his pale face. In spite of all, he 
had loved Tom ; had trusted him utterly ; and this struck upon him as 
a cruel blow, rendering him unjust. What he ought to have done was 
to question Tom himself: and this he did not. His outraged pride, 
worked upon also by Lady Lydia, forbade it. o 

How the day went on, even Lady Lydia hardly knew. Never had 
one of greater unpleasantness been spent at Beechhurst Dene. Tom 
came in during the afternoon : and Jarvis picked a quarrel with him. 
For once he succeeded in putting Tom in a passion—and there were 
rare moments, as was previously said, when Tom could go into a passion 
with the best of them. When he was in this white heat, Jarvis unwisely 
(or wisely as the reader may decide) ventured on a word of insult more 
stinging than customary. In his cool, supercilious, contemptuous man- 
ner, he threw in Tom’s teeth a reproach of the accusation they were 
whispering against him. It was but a hint, a syllable ; but quite enough : 
Tom Clanwaring lifted his hand and knocked the gallant officer down. 
Sir Dene was a witness to it: it occurred in his own bay parlour, which 
he was just entering. That brought on the climax. Smarting under one 
thing and another, Tom the scapegoat appeared in that moment to Sir 
Dene as a very offshoot of Satan; and he swore a round oath that he 
should be out of Beechhurst Dene before night. The Lady Lydia had 
received an opportune letter that very morning, urging Tom Clanwaring’s 
immediate acceptance of the post offered him, or else it must be given 
away elsewhere. 

Verily, as my lady herself had remarked, it seemed that Providence 
was specially at work, ordering things in favour of the interests of herself 
and Captain Clanwaring ! 


CHAPTER V. 
AN EVENTFUL EVENING. 


NEw Year’s Evening. The reception rooms at Arde Hall were ina blaze 
of light ; not with stifling gas, as is too much the fashion in these modern 
years, but with wax candles, cool and pure. It was Mr. and Mrs, | 
Arde’s custom to give a grand dinner the first day of the new year to as 
many guests as their dining-room would conveniently hold: and that 
was four-and-twenty. Four-and-twenty had been invited for to-day ; but 
only two-and-twenty came: Sir Dene Clanwaring and his grandson Tom 
were absent. 

Sir Dene sent an apology for himself : he had hoped to be well enough 
to come, but quite at the last moment found he was not. For Tom 


-little was said—he was altogether too insignificant to waste speech on. 
Lady Lydia spoke a few obscure words about going a journey; and 
Captain Clanwaring, stroking his handsome moustache, made a super- 
cilious remark in May’s ear as he was taking her in to dinner, to the 
effect. that Sir Dene found Tom could no longer be tolerated. That 
was all. Tom’s absence caused neither grief nor comment; nobody 
missed him or cared for it. Nobody, save one; and she might not show 
that she did. May heard Captain Clanwaring with a bright eye and 
smiling face, but her heart was sick with disappointment. The sunshine 
of the evening had gone out for Aer : too keenly she felt it, sitting through 
the long dinner. l 

The ladies rose to quit the dining-room ; May went out last, following 
her mother. Captain Clanwaring whispered something to her as she 
passed—for it was he who bowed them out. May laughed in response : 
a sufficiently light laugh to listening ears. But her step grew slow and 
heavy as the door closed. They were all within the drawing-room 
before she was at its door. 

“ Miss May !” 

Turning round at the whispered words, she saw Susan Cole. The 
woman had a folded slip of paper in her hand. 

“Mr. Tom Clanwaring is outside, Miss May. There’s something 
wrong, I’m afeared. He asked me if I could manage to give you this 
without anybody’s seeing.” 

Opening the paper, she stood underneath the hall lamp while she 
read it. Susan Cole, her mission executed, vanished. 

‘*T am going away, Mary ; probably for years, possibly for ever. Will you come. 
out to me for one: minute? Iam at the avenue gate.—T. C.” 

Her brain was confused; her heart was beating with its wild pain. 
Going away for ever! Showing herself for a minute or two in the 
drawing-room as a matter of precaution, May caught up a woollen 
shawl, and ran out at the hall door. The avenue gate was only across 
the lawn. It was a starlight night, cold and frosty, but she did not at 
once distinguish any one, for the shrubs grew thick there. 

He had his back against the gate, but he stepped to meet her as. she 
advanced. Involuntarily, in her deep agitation, she put out both her 
hands. He clasped and held them fondly to him, his agitation as great 
as her own. 

In moments of agony—and these were nothing less—the mind is for 
the most part in a state of bewilderment. It was so with Mary Arde; 
it was so with him. But a confused impression was‘retained by her 
afterwards, as to what was said at the interview. Perhaps the fault lay 
chiefly with Tom Clanwaring, for in his angry excttement he was less 
clear than he might have been. Those who had been always against 
him, trying to get him sent out of Beechhurst Dene, had done their work 
at last, and ruined him with his grandfather, he said. He was being 
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sent away, Heaven knew where; certainly with little prospect of ever 
being allowed to return. He had to depart for Bristol at once by the 
night-mail, and wait in that city for orders, on his way to Ireland. 

She leaned against the gate for support: she would have pardoned 
him had he taken her to his arms and held her to his sheltering breast. 
But Tom Clanwaring, honourable as ever, dared not. Many and many 
a time had the warm words of love rashly trembled on his lips, and he 
had turned them off with some light jest: if he had put a restraint on 
himself then, how doubly needful was it that he should do so now! 
Even his own poor quasi-position in the baronet’s household was torn 
from him, and he was being sent into the world adrift, a real servant, to 
work for his living. The inconsistency of Azs attempting to think of 
Squire Arde’s daughter, was more palpably present to him that night 
than it had ever previously been. 

“I would have liked to wish Mr. and Mrs. Arde good bye, May ; but 
I cannot encounter the crowd they’ve got here to-night. So the will 
must go for the deed.” 

“ But what is it that you have done?” she gasped. ‘ Why are they 

sending you away?” 

“I hardly know myself, May.” 

“Oh but you must know,” she said, thinking it was an evasion, made 
to spare her pain. ‘‘ What is it, Tom?” 

“You will hear no end of charges against me, I doubt not,” he said, 
and the vagueness of the reply, as if it were still an evasive one, did 
strike on her memory afterwards. “I don’t know what they may say: 
and I don’t think it is of much use asking you not to believe them. I 
was always the scapegoat, you know; I shall be so to the end. May,I 
can no longer battle against the stream— and if I could, what end would 
it answer? It may be better for me that I should be away: but for 
leaving my dear old grandfather, I’d say there could not be a question 
of it. Think of me as kindly as you can, Mary.” 

The tears were streaming down her cheeks. <“ Only tell me, Tom, 
that you have done nothing very wrong,” she whispered, her mind a 
chaos of confusion, of fear. Fear, she knew not of what: and perhaps 
his own want of clearness led to it. Mary Arde had never believed it 
possible that Sir Dene could turn against Tom to the length of discard- 
ing him—without some ample cause. 

“If I have, they have goaded me to it,” was his answer, spoken 
in the moment’s reckless irritation, as he recalled the passion he had 
been in, the flooring he had given the captain: for he attached no 
meaning to May’s words, or suspected that she could really believe ill 
of him. ‘God bless and be with you always, Mary! I cannot stay 
longer; neither ought I to keep you out here. But I could not leave 
the place for good without seeing you.” 

“ Why—why do you say it is for good ?” 
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‘Be you very sure that they who have procured my banishment will 
take efficient care I don’t return, May. That’s why.” 

“ Are we to part—like this?” she wailed, her voice in its anguish 
rising almost beyond her own controlling calmness. 

‘Mary, my darling, don’t tempt me. Do you know what it is cost- 
ing me to part like this?—to stand here and say quietly to you, I am 
going? Have you not known for some time past that if I had 
dared—There, I must not go on: another moment and the tempta- 
tion to speak will be greater than I can resist. You understand well, I 
fancy, Mary. Circumstances cast a wide barrier between us, and I may 
not presume to think of ever passing it. If there were but the least 
prospect of my achieving any position in the world, I might say to 
you, I will hope, without forfeiting all honour ; but there is none, and 
I do not.” 

She put out her trembling hands once more ; she lifted her streaming 
eyes to his. To those wonderful blue ones in their deep caves, whose 
beauty the night could not wholly hide. The temptation was too 
great, and Tom Clanwaring bent his face on hers. 

‘“‘It is but a cousin’s kiss, Mary,” he murmured: ‘‘ we used to call 
ourselves cousins when we were children—taught so by Susan Cole. 
Surely none will grudge it us in parting. When I return—if I ever do 
—no doubt all danger will be over.” 

“ Danger ?” she breathed, questioningly. 

‘The danger that the scapegoat might forget himself and his honour 
by speaking of love. When you are the wife of a more lucky man than 
i, I may come back, May. Never before, unless my grandfather recals 
me.” 

“You give me up, then ? ” she exclaimed in her pain: in the mortifi- 
cation that the renouncement undoubtedly brought to her. 

“TI do. I have no other resource. My parting blessing be upon 
you, Mary.” 

She drew her hands from his with a petulant gesture, and sped across 
the lawn, one bitter sob breaking from her lips: one more than bitter 
question from her heart—Did he care for her? When girls love as 
romantically as did Mary Arde, they are apt to fancy that all else 
should give place to it. Tom Clanwaring was Sir Dene’s grandson— 
and May resentfully thought he might have been content to wait and 
see whether fortune would not be kind, before he renounced her. He 
knew she had money—so they should not have starved! A few minutes 
alone in her chamber, effacing the traces of the tell-tale tears, and then 
she was in the drawing-room, quite unnaturally gay, whirling through a 
mazy country dance with Captain Clanwaring. 

There was one other person that Tom Clanwaring would not omit to 
say farewell to before he left the neighbourhood : and that was Mary 
Barber. In striding up to Harebell Farm, he met Cole the farrier at 
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the turning of the lane. It will be remembered that this was the son of 
the man spoken of as Cole the farrier in the first portion of this history. 
Young Cole and Tom had always been good friends. 

“ Good night, Mr. Tom,” said the man as he was passing. 

“Good night, and good-bye,” replied Tom. ‘I am going away, 
Cole.” 

Cole wheeled round on his heel. ‘Ay, sir, so I gathered at the 
Dene this evening. But not just yet, are you?” 

“In an hour’s time. James drives me in the gig to catch the Bristol 
mail at Worcester. Good luck to you, Cole!” | 

“Stop a moment, sir—I beg your pardon. The servants said some- 
thing about a quarrel with Captain Clanwaring: is that the reason 
you've got to go?” | 
_ “T suppose so.” | 

“Nothing has happened szzce that to send you?” continued Cole, 
with an emphasis, as marked, on the one word. 

“ Nothing whatever. Fare you well, Cole. I’ve no time to lose.” 

As he went on up Harebell Lane, Cole stood and looked after him, 
as if in some hesitation. Finally he continued his way towards his 
home. 

Mary Barber was alone in the kitchen when ‘l'om went in ; her mind 
intent upon a curious incident that had occurred to her earlier in the 
evening, her hands busy with some preparation of cooking for the 
morrow. To say that she was struck into herself with the news—that 
Tom was going into banishment in Ireland—would be saying little. 
Ireland, to the imagination of quiet country people, represented some- 
thing like the opposite end of the world. 

“Tt can’t be!” she exclaimed, dropping the fork from her fingers, 
and leaving the eggs to beat up themselves. 

“ I’m going this very night, Mary. This very minute, I may almost 
say ; for in a few minutes I must be off.” 

Mary Barber stood quite still. Like Miss Arde, she thought he must 
have done something ill to turn his grandfather against him to this 
extent. Banished to Ireland! The very extremity of the measure 
brought its own revulsion in her mind. 

“It won’t be for long, Mr. Tom. Sir Dene ’ud never keep you all 
out there. ’Twould be like transportation.” 

“‘T have got to go, Mary: whether it’s for long or short.” 

“What on earth ’ll be done wi’ the land? Who'll look to it?” 

“« J don’t know,” he replied. ‘‘ They'll get somebody, I suppose.” 

‘Not they,” dissented Mary Barber. “ You'll be sent for back to ’t, 
= Mr. Tom. And a nice kettle o’ fish I dare be bound you'll find things 
in! You away, and Sir Dene laid by—fine times it’ll be for the men!” 

Leaving her in this comforting belief without contradiction, Tom 
crossed the lane and went in home. The time of his departure was at 
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hand : James waited in the gig to drive him into Worcester to catch the 
Bristol night-mail, coming through the town on its way from Birming- 
ham. He had been in hopes of seeing his grandfather once more. 

“Its o no good, Mr. Tom,” said Gander sorrowfully. ‘Sir Dene 
he give orders he was not to be disturbed no more to-night on no 
account whatever; and he locked his room when he went up to bed. 
Your portmanteau and other things is in the gig, sir.” 

“Then there’s nothing more to keep me here. Turned out like a 
dog! Good-bye, Gander,” he added, shaking the man’s hand heartily 
as he went out to the gig. 

“« TIl drive, James.” 

The groom handed him the reins and took the seat by his side. 
Gander watched the gig until the night hid it from his view. ‘There 
came into the man’s remembrance the turning out of his father, 
Geoffrey Clanwaring. A prevision lay upon Gander that Tom would 
never come back, to be forgiven as Geoffrey was. 


The departure of Tom Clanwaring took the neighbourhood by 
surprise : and the more especially so because the precise cause of his 
banishment could not be ascertained. Sir Dene had issued a sharp 
general order to Lady Lydia and her family that nothing should be 
spoken of abroad—meaning in regard to ill-doing Miss Emma 
Geach. For once Lady Lydia was glad to obey him: her object was 
gained ; Tom was gone, and she could well concede the rest. Jarvis 
was silent from policy ; Otto from vexation: and Dene and Charles 
Clanwaring were away. So that scandal was buried ; never, Sir Dene 
hoped, to be unearthed again. But there was another sin, or rather a 
frightful suspicion of it, brought against Tom: on which it might be 
well, for the honour of the family, to be silent also. 

By the time service was over on the following day, Sunday the 
second of January, the fact that Tom Clanwaring had been sent from 
Beechhurst Dene in disgrace, was pretty generally known abroad. 
Servants will talk: and the news had spread. Lady Lydia and her 
children talked, for that: matter, telling the fact that he was gone. 
Certain hints and innuendoes were dropped by them (not by Otto) 
imparting a confirmed notion that Tom must have been guilty of some 
conduct too bad to be spoken of, and which for the sake of the 
name he bore had to be hushed up. How near they were to the truth 
—or, rather, to what was supposed to be the truth at Beechhurst Dene 
—few guessed. 

But, of all, none felt more surprise than Squire Arde. In his 
secret heart he not only liked Tom Clanwaring, but thought well of 
him: and he could not imagine Tom could be guilty of any really 
bad conduct. In candour it must be added that the Squire had not 
the remotest suspicion of any attachment existing between Tom and 
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his daughter : in his pride he would have deemed it utterly impossible. 
May had not spoken of Tom’s visit of the previous night. 

Leaving his wife and daughter at their own home after service, the 
Squire went on with Lady Lydia to Beechhurst Dene. Sir Dene, only 
just up, and looking very ill, opened his heart at the sight of his friend 
of many years, who stood, as may be said, in the light of uncle to Tom 
‘the scapegoat. And, in point of fact, the relationship, if it may be 
called so, of the Squire Arde to Tom, had always stood rather as a 
barrier in my lady’s plans against him. During the walk home she had 
talked in the most motherly way of Tom, lamenting his deplorable sins 
after the manner of a pitying angel. Not even out of her did Mr. 
Arde get at the nature of the sins ; but she did drop a hint that he had 
shamefully wronged his grandfather in some money transaction in the 
hour of his departure. Mr. Arde asked the baronet point-blank what 
this wrong was. 

“Why did Lydia speak of it?” rejoined Sir Dene, a shade of bitter 
mortification rising in his pale sad face. ‘“ Ungrateful as he has proved 
himself, unworthy the name of Clanwaring, I’d not have it talked of 
abroad for the world. All this past night, in spite of his conduct in the 
other bad affair; I’ve been saying to myself that it surely cannot have 
been he. To steal money is not the work of a Clanwaring.” 

« What other affair?” questioned Mr. Arde, noting the words. 

‘Never mind—nothing,” returned Sir Dene sharply. ‘That at 
Yeast may be sunk in oblivion from henceforth. He has got his dis- 
. missal for it, so let it be.” 

And on this point Mr. Arde found it was useless to question further. 
So that he was no wiser than before as to the true cause that had led 
to Tom’s disgrace. They told him of the other: as Lady Lydia had 
hinted at it, Sir Dene thought it might be as well to disclose the whole. 
‘The baronet just mentioned the heads, hating every word that fell from 
his lips, and my lady supplied the details. : | 

The facts were these. After the explosion had taken place the pre- 
vious afternoon, and Tom had been made to understand he must quit 
the place that night, Sir Dene, terribly upset by the disturbance, shut 
himself into the bay-parlour. The agitation had made him too ill to” 
think of keeping his dinner engagement at the Hall, and he charged 
those who were going to say so. My lady and Mrs. Letsom went up 
betimes to attire themselves for the visit: Captain Clanwaring, reviving 
from the effects of his overthrow and Tom’s blow, was engaged with a 
visitor. One of the two gentlemen who had dined there on Christmas 
Day had again driven over from Worcester. It was Major Fife. He 
declined to come indoors, saying he had not time, but asked the 
captain to walk about a bit with him out of doors. So they made 
their way round to that side of the house where the trees and shrubs 
were thick. 
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While Sir Dene was thus sitting alone in the dusk, almost dark, 
Gander presented himself, saying that Mr. Parker had called to pay his 
rent. Rather glad to receive it—for the rent, half a year’s, had been 
‘due since Michaelmas—Sir Dene bid Gander show him in. Mr. Parker 
. entered, making many apologies for not having been able to bring the 
-money before. Sir Dene, always considerate to his tenants, especially 
the small ones, heard him with good-nature, and filled in a receipt— 
some of which he kept ready written in that upright piece of furniture, 
the secrétaire—by firelight. The money, forty-five pounds, was handed 
to Sir Dene in a canvas bag generally used for samples of barley, the 
farmer observing that twenty pounds of it was in gold, and the rest in 
notes on the Worcester old bank, and that Sir Dene would find the 
amount correct. Sir Dene nodded; he had no doubt of that; and 
put the bag on the table, unopened. Mr. Parker, declining refreshment, 
left, being in a hurry, saying he would call for his bag in a day or two 
and drink a glass of ale then. After his departure, Sir Dene sat a few 
minutes in thought ; and then with a deep sigh, stood up, undid the 
bag, and counted the money. He was putting it back in the bag and 
tying the tape round the neck when Tom Clanwaring came in. The 
sight of him disturbed Sir Dene afresh. Hastily thrusting the bag into 
the secrétaire, the lid of which had stood open, he was about to lock it, 
when, either from agitation or by accident, he dropped the key. Tom 
stepped forward and picked it up, to save his grandfather stooping. 
Sir Dene locked the secrétaire, but did not take the key out: for Tom 
had begun to speak and he turned quickly to confront him in his anger, 
pointing imperiously to the door. 

‘‘ Quit my presence, sir.” 

Not on the instant did Tom obey. He had come in to speak his 
contrition for the heat he had displayed an hour before, the passion 
given vent to in the presence of him, his grandfather. Not a syllable 
would Sir Dene hear: and by way of summarily cutting short the dis- 
cussion, he went out of the room, leaving Tom in it. Gander, standing 
at his pantry door, accosted his master as he was passing on to the 
dining-room, to say that Cole the farrier was craving a minute’s speech 
of Sir Dene. 

“I can’t see him;I can’t attend to anything just now,” interrupted 
Sir Dene. ‘“ Let him come later.” 

Gander had no need to repeat this to Cole, for the man was 
standing behind him and heard it. Cole had been regaled in the 
servants’ hall with the account of the explosion, and that Mr. Tom 
was turned out. Saying he would call again towards night, he took his 
departure. 

After pacing the dining-room for three or four minutes in much per- 
turbation, Sir Dene returned to the bay-parlour. It was empty then— 
as he expected—the door was shut and all things were apparently un- 
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disturbed. Remembering that he had left the key in the lock .of the 
secrétaire, Sir Dene took it out before he sat down. 

Rather a remarkable circumstance it was, taken in conjunction with 
another remarkable circumstance to be told of immediately, that Sir 
Dene did not again quit the bay-parlour, but remained in it for the 
evening. He took nothing but a basin of soup for his dinner; and, 
that, he caused Gander to bring to him: the family, you remember, 
going to dine at the Hall. Between seven and eight o’clock he sent 
_ Gander to summon to his presence Tom Clanwaring, who was then 

upstairs packing his things. This was to be the last interview. Very 
coldly and distantly did Sir Dene speak to Tom, gave him a few con- 
cise instructions as to how he was to proceed to take the mail that night 
as it passed through Worcester on its way to Bristol ; and thence travel 
to the latter place, where he would wait at an inn for instructions from 
Ireland. Taking out his pocket-book, he handed him a sum of money 
In notes for his journey, and something over, shook hands with him by 
way of farewell, and dismissed him, wishing him, as a parting injunc- 
tion, better behaviour in another place than he had latterly displayed 
at Beechhurst Dene. ‘Tom would have lingered. He earnestly desired 
to say a word in his own defence—though, be it always understood, he 
was entirely ignorant of any particularly grave offence being attributed 
to him—to plead his cause and ask why his grandfather was taking this 
extreme measure of discarding him. But Sir Dene stopped him at the 
onset: he refused to hear a word, and told him that he would not. 
And this was their final leave-taking. Tom completed his packing, 
and then went off to seek the interview with May Arde. Sir Dene sat 
on, alone. 

Between eight and nine, Cole came again, and was admitted. His 
business was to get the prescription for some famous new horse 
medicine: of which Sir Dene had spoken to him a week before, and 
promised him the loan of. Sir Dene went at once to the secrétaire to 

get the paper, telling Cole to hold the light. The first thing that struck 
Sir Dene on pulling down the lid, was that the bag of money was gone. 
In his astonishment he spoke words which disclosed enough to Cole— 
the circumstances of the loss and the amount of money in the bag. 
Even as Sir Dene spoke, the thought flashed over him that it could 
only have been taken by Tom—that no one else had had access to. 
the room: and in his horror and fear lest such a disgrace on the name 
of Clanwaring should be published, he first of all enjoined the man to 
silence, and then strove to smooth the matter by saying it was possible 
the bag was not lost, but had been removed to the safer quarters of his 
own chamber upstairs. Cole took his cue, and affected to believe that 
his Honour would there find it. The horse doctor was a keen man ; 
and some muttered words of Sir Dene’s, “What! has he done this in 
addition to the rest !” almost made him doubt whether suspicion might 
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not be turning on Tom. However, it was not a business that he could 
presume to intermeddle with. Thanking the baronet for the prescrip- 
tion, Cole said good night with the most unconscious look in the 
world. 

Then Sir Dene called Gander: in, and bade him shut the door. 
“& When I went out of this parlour to the dining-room earlier in the 
evening—do you mind it, Gander?” began he. “It was when you 
told me Cole had come up, and I said I could not see him. D’ye 
mind it, I ask ? ” 

« Yes, Sir Dene.” i 

“T left Mr. Tom in this parlour.. How long did he stay in it? Did 
you notice him when he came out? ” 

« He didn’t come out this way at all, Sir Dene. He must have left 
it by the window here.” 

“ How d’ye know?” 

‘¢ Well, sir, he was not in here when you came back again—I followed 
you in directly, if you remember, with the candles. And I’m sure he 
had not come out at the door while you were away, Sir Dene. If he 
had I must ha’ seen him. Mr. Tom oftener goes out by this here glass 
door window nor any other way, when he’s a-wanting to go straight 
out o’ doors.” 

Sir Dene paused. ‘ Who came into the room besides, while I was 
away from it?” 

« Not a soul,” replied Gander. 

And that exactly accorded with Sir Dene’s own impression. As he 
had not shut the door of the dining-room, he thought he must have 
seen them if they did. Nevertheless, he oged it was the contrary, 
and spoke accordingly in his mind’s exasperation. 

‘¢ Somebody did, I know.” 

‘í Somebody didn’t, Sir Dene,” returned Gander, with the familiarity 
of an old servant. ‘‘They couldn’t. I never was beyond sight o’ the 
door.” 

It was true. Gander’s pantry and Sir Dene’s door were within view 
of each other on opposite sides of the passage. It was simply impos- 
sible that any one could have entered the bay parlour during the short 
interval in question unseen by Gander. 

“ Did you see Mr. Tom when he came into it?” resumed Sir Dene 
—as if willing to put the extent of Gander’s sight to the test. 

«I watched him in, sir. ’Twere just after Farmer Parker left. 
As Mr. Tom came down the passage, he asked me whether Sir Dene 
was in the bay parlour ; I said yes, and he went in. I could hear him 
and you talk together for half a minute, Sir Dene, and then you come 
out on’t. Mr. Tom he didn’t come out at all: he must ha’ went througk. 
the glass doors.” 

And with this conclusive evidence, what was Sir Dene Clanwaring to 
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think but that Tom was the culprit. It was as clear as though they 
had seen him do it, reiterated the Lady Lydia. 

Such was the story told to Mr. Arde. In the impulse of the moment: 
he took up the belief as warmly as they did, assuming Tom could not 
be innocent, except by a miracle ; that he had been driven into crime 
at last. And though he regarded it with nearly as much horror as Sir 
Dene—for was not Tom connected with him ?—he yet felt a large 
amount of pity. “ Turned out nearly penniless, I suppose; and so the 
temptation was too great,” thought the Squire to himself, as he went 
out of the presence of Sir Dene. But this feeling of pity Lady Lydia 
unconsciously crushed. 

“And yet, I can hardly think he’d do it!” burst forth Mr. Arde, a 
revulsion of opinion setting in as he stood outside the front door, talk- 
ing with her. 

My lady glanced round, making sure they were quite alone, and sank 
her voice to a whisper. 

“ Youd not say so if you knew all. The other thing he has been 
guilty of is worse than that.” 

“ Worse than that !” 

“At least—if not worse, it’s something very bad indeed of another 
nature. People estimate offences with different eyes, you know, Mr. 
Arde. I think theft might only have been expected from a man given 
to low tastes and low associates as is Tom Clanwaring.” 

“ But what is the other thing that he has done?” resumed the 
Squire. ‘*Can’t you tell it me?” . 

“TI cannot tell you, dear Mr. Arde. The probability is that you will 
hear of it before long—for I should think the neighbourhood is sure to 
get hold of it; but Sir Dene has forbidden it to be spoken of by any 
of us. My good son Jarvis, too, has begged me to be silent for the 
young man’s sake. Ill as Tom Clanwaring has behaved, Jarvis is yet 
considerate for him.” , 

Away went the Squire, the words burning a hole in his curiosity, 
and puzzling him mightily. For he was no wiser than ever, you see, as 
to what had driven Tom from Beechhurst Dene. “He must have 
turned out an awful scamp of some sort,” was his mental thought. 

‘“¢ Well ?—-what have you learnt ?>—what has led to his abrupt dis- 
missal? ” eagerly questioned Mis. Arde, as her husband entered. Most 
excessively curious on her own score, she had been waiting with im- 
patience the result of his visit to the Dene. Mary, standing by, held 
her breath as she listened for the answer. | 

“I can’t come to the bottom of it,” said Mr. Arde; “neither Sir 
Dene nor my lady seems inclined to speak out. There has been a 
series of general misconduct, I fancy ; petty ill-doings one after another; 
Lady Lydia says no one can imagine what they have had to put up 
with from him, and how forbearing they have been. But,” and Mr. 
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Arde’s tones fell to something like fear— whatever his petty offences 
might have been, he need not have capped them with a crime.” __ 

May’s trembling lips parted. “A crime!” echoed Mrs. Arde. 

“He went off with a bag of money belonging to Sir Dene. Stole it 
from the secretary.” 

“No!” passionately cried May. “That he never did.” 

Mr. Arde turned his eyes upon her in surprise. 

“ What are you frightened at, child? It does not affect you. I 
called out No, just as you have done, until I heard the facts.” 

‘* And was this what he was dismissed for ?” inquired Mrs. Arde. 

“No, no; did you not understand me? This occurred after his 
<dismissal—as he was going away. I tell you I can’t get at the truth of 
‘what he was sent away for,” continued Mr. Arde: “ Lady Lydia says 
at is too bad to be spoken of. I don’t think they’d have told me about 
tthe theft of the money either, but for a word my lady let drop ; and so 
I asked Sir Dene point-blank. But, mark you; though it has been 
‘disclosed to me, this theft—I am connected with the fellow, unfor- 
tunately, and that makes a difference—not a syllable of it must be 
‘breathed abroad. Lady Lydia, incensed though she has cause to be 
against Tom, begged me to bury it in silence, for his own sake. As if 
I should proclaim it! The disgrace would reflect itself on me almost 
as much as on the Clanwarings.” 

Miss May metaphorically tossed her head, incipiently rebellious. 
** It’s all of a piece,” ran her mental thoughts. ‘A ‘long series of petty 
all-doings,’ finishing off with something too bad to be spoken of, and a 
‘bag of money! Oh the wicked slanderers! They may just as well go 
and say that I had done it.” | 

But that was destined to be an eventful night in more ways than one, 
and there’s something else to be told of it. Somewhere about the hour that 
the money must have disappeared—that is, during the short interval Sir 
Dene was absent from the bay parlour—a little earlier or a little later 
as might have been, Mary Barber went over on an errand to Beech- 
hurst Dene. Neighbours in rural districts borrow household trifles indis- 
criminately of one another: when no shops are within convenient reach, 
this is almost a matter of necessity. Harebell Farm happened to be out 
of a very insignificant commodity—lemons. Mr. Tillett, coming home 
in the course of the afternoon from attending the corn-market at 
Worcester, the first market of the New Year, told Mary Barber that he 
had invited some friends to spend the following day at the farm, and 
particularly desired that a lemon pudding should be made. Vexed at 
her own forgetfulness, she made no demur, thinking she could borrow 
the lemons from Beechhurst Dene. Sometimes the Dene borrowed 
things of her. So at dusk, Mary Barber, putting on a shawl and bonnet, 
went across the lane on her errand. She had just entered the gate 
when a man came dashing down the path right upon her, and laid hold 
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of her, as if for protection from some pursuing evil. Very considerably 
astonished was Mary Barber: and not the less so when she recognized 
the intruder through the dusk to be Randy Black. Jandy in mortal 
fear. The man was completely unhinged : his face white, his hands 
shaking, his breath coming in gasps. In the moment’s abandonment 
he confessed the cause of this—which he most assuredly would not have 
done ata calmer time. He had just seen Robert Owen. 

The assertion startled Mary Barber into nearly as much terror as his 
own. It was so long, too, now since anything of the kind had been 
talked of. Black, it appeared—at least this was his own account—was 
going to the Dene to try and get speech with Captain Clanwaring. 
He was about half-way down the path to the house when some man (as 
he at first took it to be) glided out from between the trees and stood 
facing him. The next moment, Black saw that it was Robert Owen. 
Black turned tail and took flight in awful terror; and so met Mary 
Barber. Mary Barber, listening to this, looking at the gloomy path 
before her, the dark winter trees around her, decided to let the lemons 
be just then, and send somebody else for them by-and-by. 

They passed out at the gate together, Black sticking very close to her. 
She went back to her own gate ; he went too: it actually seemed as if 
the man dared not just then be without some companionship. He was 
getting better of his illness, but was very ailing still, and Mr. Priar had 
ordered him not to go out. Which order Black paid no manner of 
attention to. The carter’s boy at Harebell Farm, leaving work for the 
night, came through the Farm gate in his smock-frock, whistling. 

“If ye’ll go up along o’ me tothe inn, and bring down a physic bottle 
as I wants took to Dr. Priar’s, I’ll give ye a sixpence, Ned Pound,” said 
Black. And Mary Barber could not help noticing how the man’s voice. 
shook still. 

“TIl go, and thank ye,” replied Ned Pound after a pause of doubt, 
as to whether so astoundingly munificent an offer could be real—for the 
boy had never had a sixpence of his own in his whole life. “I say, 
what makes your teeth rattle so?” 

“It’s this confounded cold night,” replied Black: “ enough to freeze 
one’s bones it is. Come along.” 

Mary Barber looked after them as they went up the lane, Black’s hand 
on the lad’s shoulder. The extreme terror, displayed by such a 
hardened man as Black, struck her, and always had struck her, as being 
marvellously strange. 

“He didn’t dare go on by hisself,” thought she: “ that physic bottle’s 
nought but a lame excuse. <A whole sixpence to give !—Ned Pound’lt 
be rich, And now—what should ha’ brought back the poor master 
again? Id thought he was laid.” 

What indeed? But, in this one instance, Black’s sight and fears mis- 
led him. ‘The figure he had taken for an apparition was no other than 
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one of flesh and blood—Major.Fife’s. It will be remembered that Sir 
Dene Clanwaring and Gander both noticed the striking» ‘resemblance 
that Major Fife bore to the late Robert Owen. 

It happened that Major Fife had come over from Worcester that 
afternoon to press his claims again on Jarvis Clanwaring. ‘Totally 
declining to be put off any longer with vague promises, which Jarvis 
could alone give, the major, not caring in his own interests to proceed 
to extremities, discussed the face of things as they walked about 
together amidst the winter trees, both of them smoking. To appeal to 
Sir Dene—as Major Fife half threatened to do, there and then—would 
not serve the cause, Jarvis assured him, but the contrary; most 
probably destroy all hope from that quarter for the future. Jarvis 
offered to give him a legal undertaking to repay a portion of the 
money, if not all, by that day fortnight, the 15th of January. It was 
the best he could do. You can’t get blood froma stone. Captain 
Clanwaring was tolerably candid about the state of his affairs; and 
the major, clearly seeing that there was no chance of making better 
terms, was fain to accept these. While Jarvis went in to write the 
document, the major, preferring still to remain where he was and finish 
his tobacco, strolled in and out amongst the trees and down the path: 
and thus ensued the encounter with Black. The man’s extraordinary 
conduct, evidently the result of terror, astonished Major Fife not a 
little. He mentioned it to Captain Clanwaring on his return with the 
paper. ‘The captain fancied by the description given that the intruder 
must have been Randy Black. But his behaviour he could not account 
for. Neither then nor later did it come to Jarvis Clanwaring’s know- 
ledge that Major Fife bore a resemblance to the deceased man of 
whom he had often heard—Robert Owen, of Harebell Farm. Major 
Fife at once departed in the gig; which James the groom had been 
taking charge of at the front entrance. 

And as Ned Pound was coming down Harebell Lane with the physic 
bottle and the: promised sixpence, he met Captain Clanwaring striding 
up to the ‘Trailing Indian. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT SIR DENE’S SECRETAIRE. 


In a day or two there arrived two letters from Tom Clanwaring, dated 
Bristol. Very good: and proper and nice letters, both of them. The 
one, written to Mr. Arde, expressed his regret that he had been obliged 
to leave without saying farewell to himself and Mrs. Arde, but that he 
had not liked to intrude upon them when they were engaged with their 
dinner-guests. It alluded to his abrupt dismissal, stated that he knew 
not the cause of it, and was unconscious of any offence of his that 
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could have led to it, unless it was the quarrel with Captain Clanwaring 
in the afternoon, when he confessed that he had allowed himself to 
fall into undue passion. Not a word did it breathe of any sense of 
injustice, or cast the slightest reflection upon man, woman, or child: 
the sweetness of Tom Clanwaring’s nature was never more uncon- 
sciously displayed than in that farewell letter. Squire Arde read it 
over once, and then began it again. 

The other letter was to Sir Dene. Tom earnestly begged his grand- 
father to believe that he had not consciously been guilty of any offence 
towards him, or been willingly ungrateful. Nothing, he said, could be 
further from his thoughts. His greatest prayer and hope now was that 
Sir Dene should sometime be convinced of this; would see how much 
he had always loved him, how he had done his best to serve him, and 
how bitterly he was feeling the separation. Tom added some direc- 
tions in the last page as to certain matters connected with the business 
of the estate, so that trouble might be saved to those who should succeed 
him in its management. It was a long letter, every word of it breathing 
the sentiments of a kindly and honest gentleman, and of the affection 
he felt for his home and his grandfather. 

Too kindly, too honest to be allowed to fall under the eye of Sir 
Dene. Lady Lydia—who had taken the precaution to break the seal 
and skim the contents—might put no belief in the good faith of the 
letter; but she was by no means sure it might not act so far on the 
old man’s tender feelings as to induce him to recal Tom. So she 
dropped it into the fire and held her tongue about its arrival. The 
opening of other people’s letters was a grave offence in those days, not 
only against the code of honour: but who observed any kind of code 
to the humble dependent, Tom Clanwaring? 

And Sir Dene never knew that he had written. 
Now. Squire Arde possessed a conscience. Before that letter arrived, 
he had begun rather to veer round to Tom again and doubt whether he 
had really been guilty of any grave offence; the letter only served to 
increase the feeling and the doubt. He could not always forget that 
poor Tom, so hardly used among them, was the nephew of his dead 
wife; and he suddenly determined to go to Bristol and see him. It 
was understood that Tom was waiting at Bristol, according to instruc- 
tions received from Ireland, until some agricultural implements should 
be ready, that he was to take over with him. Saying nothing to any- 
body, except his wife—and to her only that business called him away 
for a day or two—Squire Arde sent his servant to Worcester to engage 
a place in the Bristol mail, and departed himself the same night for the 

latter city, as Tom had previously done. 

He saw Tom. He listened to his version of matters (given in 
answer to authoritative questioning), of what his treatment had been at 
Beechhurst Dene, especially in the past week ; and Mr. Arde came to 
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the conclusion that Tom had been more sinned against than sinning. 
But when he came to speak of some grave offence or crime, such as 
Lady Lydia had hinted at, but would not explain, Tom declared she 
must have been mistakén, for he had committed none. Mr. Arde, 
thinking it impossible she could have been so far mistaken, pressed the 
point ; but Tom adhered to what he said. 

“It does not matter,” he lightly observed in his good-natured way. 
“I don’t claim to be better than other people, sir.” He had never 

.called Mr. Arde “uncle;” had not been taught to do so. It might 
have been different had his own aunt, Mr. Arde’s first wife, lived. The 
last thing Mr. Arde spoke of was the money. 

“ By the way,” began he in a careless tone, ‘‘there has been a loss at 
the Dene since you left: or, rather, the evening you were leaving. A 
bag of money—forty-five pounds I am told it contained—that Sir Dene 
put into his secretary, disappeared in a mysterious manner.” 

“Was it the bag I saw him put in?” cried Tom, raising his honest 
eyes fearlessly to the Squire’s face. ‘‘ What a strange thing! It can’t be 
lost.” 

“Yes, I believe it was that same bag. Sir Dene said something 
about your having been present when he put it up. It seems he left 
the key in the lock, and was absent from the room three or four minutes; 
not more. During that time the bag disappeared.” 

“ Who went into the room ?” 

“There it is. No one went in, save Sir Dene and Gander. They 
did not see you come out, either.” 

“I? Oh, I went out by the glass doors. The truth is, [ was so 
grieved at Sir Dene’s refusing to hear a word of what I wanted to say, 
that as he went out one way, I turned out the other to walk my vexa- 
tion off.” 

“ Well, they both beclare that no one whatever went into the room. 
Sir Dene What now?” 

A sudden light, as of awakened remembrance, shone in Tom Clan- 
waring’s eyes. ‘‘Halloa!” he exclaimed, “I saw—-—” And there he 
stopped short. 

“Saw what?” asked Mr. Arde. 

“ No,” said Tom, “Pll say no more. The fact is, I thought I re- 
membered to have seen somebody go into the room : but perhaps— 
perhaps I was mistaken. I daresay I was mistaken.” 

« Go in by which door?” 

“No, sir; TIl say no more.” 

“You ought to say. The money was stolen.” 

“I never will, sir. I’d not say it if I were certain. No, not though 
I had seen it taken: which I certainly did not. Let people fight their 
own battles.” 

“ And suppose they were to suspect you of taking it?” 
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Tom burst into a laugh. “Suspect me of taking money! Not they. 
They know me better than that, all of them.” . 

“ Suppose they were to accuse you of it?” 

“ Accuse me to whom, sir? Not to Sir Dene: it would be waste of 
trouble. He knows that his money would be as safe with me as it is 
with him. Iam his grandson, Mr. Arde.” 

Mr. Arde looked at the open countenance, at the blue eyes, so full 
of earnest truth, and he mentally saw that whoever else had stolen the 
money, Tom had not. | 

“ Were it told to you that you had been accused of this thing, you 
would surely speak, Tom Clanwaring !” : 

“ I don’t think I should,” was Tom’s answer. “I'd rather do a man 
a good turn than a bad one, be he friend or enemy. That is the only 
safe way to get on pleasantly in this life. It all comes home to us, sir. 
If we sow flowers, we are repaid by the perfume; if we plant nettles, 
they must spring up and sting us. I don’t believe a man ever did the 
smallest kindness, but it was in some way returned to him; I feel sure 
that for every injury a man or woman designedly inflicts on others, a 
worse evil is returned. Mrs. Owen taught me these truths when I was 
a little child, and I have seen them exemplified scores of times since.” 

But, though Mr. Arde felt at rest on the score of Tom’s misconduct, 
he could not effect his return to the Dene. The edict of banishment 
was gone forth, and it might not be revoked. Neither did Mr. Arde 
see any urgent reason why it should be. He considered that some 
experience of the world might be of benefit to Tom rather than the 
contrary : and instead of telling Tom he would help him to return, he 
urged him not to “kick” against the new place in Ireland, but to do 
his best and make himself useful in it. Things might brighten, he ob- 
served; they generally did by dint of a little patience and perseverance. 
Tom replied that he had no intention of kicking against it: he was 
turned adrift, and it appeared Hobson’s choice— go there, or starve. 

“No need to starve,” retorted the Squire; “you've got health and 
strength to work, and a good share of brains. There’s not a man in 
England, or Ireland either, knows land better than you do, Tom. And 
look here: I’ve brought a bit of money for you.” 

It was a hundred pounds that he took from his pocket—to Tom’s 
intense astonishment. The Squire explained. He had been putting it 
by for him bit by bit ever since Tom was a child. Foreseeing perhaps 
that Beechhurst Dene might not be a home for him always, that the 
time might come when he would be thrown upon his own resources, 
Mr. Arde, recognizing that Tom had some kind of claim upon him, put 
by this money by degrees for the rainy day. Had he found Tom to be 
worthless he would have kept it in his pocket: hence his journey of 
inquiry to Bristol. . 

“ Put it safely up, Tom, and take care of it. Don’t use it unless you 
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really require it. Should you never get your recal to Beechhurst Dene, 
it may be useful to you.” 

Tom thanked him with all his heart; his earnest eyes, his expressive 
face, betraying his gratitude better than words could do it. Throughout 
his life he had been singularly responsive to kindness : probably from 
the little of it that was shown him. 

On the morning following this, after Mr. Arde had quitted Bristol, 
Tom received a letter from Cole the farrier. Saying that he had not 
` been able to get his address before, and now only surreptitiously 
through Gander’s good-nature, he wrote to tell Tom that he had seen 
some one (whom he mentioned), standing at the open secrétaire that 
evening, just at the time the money must have been taken: and that 
person was no doubt the thief. The reason of Cole’s writing this was, 
that a hint had reached him, throwing some suspicion on Tom Clanwar- 
ing—though, in his delicacy he did not expressly say so. Tom im- 
mediately sent the following letter back to Cole :— 


‘¢Thank you for writing to me, my good fellow: your motive was a right one, and 
I think I discern the prompting cause. But say no more to any one. You may be 
mistaken. Keep silence. Even if you had Zroof as to who it was took the money— 
which you have not—there may be private reasons why it should not be told abroad. 
As to me—for, what I conclude is, that you have heard my name brought in—my 
back is broad enough to bear anything put upon it by idle report: and you must 
know, and I know, that no one whom I care for, or who cares for me, would suspect 
me uf such a thing. Sir Dene knows me better, and so do others. Fe silent. 1 rely 
upon you to beso. Let people fight out their own battles : it is no affair of yours ; 1 
do not intend to make it mine. Good luck to you, Cole, in all ways. 


‘¢ Sincerely yours, T. C.” 


Tom Clanwaring was right. Not for long did any one who knew 
him continue the suspicion as to the money. A complete revulsion of 
feeling set in with Sir Dene: and he called himself names for having 
allowed his mind to entertain such a suspicion fora moment. Even 
Lady Lydia, upon sober reflection, grew to think that it could not have 
been Tom—for nothing in his past life had led her to suppose he 
would descend to be a thief. Make the worst of him, and of the sins 
she had been fond of attributing to him, he would scarcely sink so low 
as that. No. Had there been nothing else against Tom, he might 
have been recalled instanter. But there was. Not to speak of those 
general petty sins, there was that other grave charge, not easily refuted. 
It was ¢hat that troubled Sir Dene: he had always believed Tom to be 
as morally good a man as his father Geoffry was: and the discovery to 
Sir Dene was bitter. No chance of that being refuted yet awhile: if it 
ever was, or could be. 

It must be remarked that Lady Lydia did at first believe Tom had 
taken the money. In the teeth of the one great assumed fact—that 
only he had been in the room—she could not well think otherwise. 
The possibility that any one else had stolen in through the glass doors, 
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did not then occur to her or to Sir Dene. But it was the theory taken 
up now: though whether she would have arrived at it of her own accord 
is uncertain. 

On the Tuesday, the day following Mr. Arde’s departure for Bristol, 
Mrs. Arde and Mary Barber met accidentally in Dene Hollow, the 
latter with a big market-basket in her hand. The two invariably held 
a gossip together when they met: and on this occasion Mrs. Arde 


‘(who considered Tom Clanwaring belonged to Mary Barber at least as 


much as to anybody else) chose to ignore her husband’s injunction to 
secrecy, and whispered to her in confidence the story of Tom's mis- 
doings: that is, of the one crowning act of them. Mary Barber's hard 
face took a harder hue in her astonishment ; her grey eyes fixed them- 
selves with a stare on Mrs. Arde’s. 

“Steal a bag o’ money! You don’t believe it of him!” she continued 
fiercely and abruptly. 

“ But I can’t help believing it, impossible though it seems that he 
could do such a thing,” returned Mrs. Arde. ‘There was no one else 
near the room, you see.” 

“ He went out at the glass doors, did he?” quietly observed Mary 
Barber. 

“ They say so.” 

“ Which proves he must have left ’em undone, for they don’t fasten 
from the outside,” reasoned Mary Barber. ‘‘ What was to prevent 
somebody else from going in and helping theirselves to the money?” 

Mrs. Arde paused: the notion had not struck her. They were not 
altogether conjurors in those parts: besides, the accusation of Tom, 
assumed to be a certainty, had kept suspicion from being directed to 
other quarters. 


“ I fancy there could not have been time for any one else to get in,” 
said Mrs. Arde, revolving matters. 


“A thing like that’s soon done—you must know it is, ma’am. 
Thieves be deft ©’ fingers.” 

“ Of course it might be so,” spoke the lady slowly. “ But—was any 
ill-character likely to be close up at the house at that hour ?” 

“ There’s tramps and ill-folk about always at dusk, a-watching what 
they can put their hands on,” said Mary Barber. “ A couple o’ gipsies, 
big strong men too, was at our house o’ Saturday, a-wanting to sell 
iron skewers. One on ’em might get up to the Dene from Harebell 
Lane quite easy. And if none o’ the servants was on the look out, 
why he 5 

The woman stopped. Stopped as if a shot had taken her. There 
had flashed into her memory one whom she saw flying from the house 
at dusk on Saturday ; flying in terror. Not a tramp; but a man who 


would put his hand to worse deeds, if report might be trusted, than any 
tramp in the three kingdoms. 
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“What time was it exactly that this here theft happened? Do ye 
know, ma’am?” she presently resumed. 

“ I don’t know exactly. Some time between four and five. Nearer 
five, I should think, for it was quite dusk. Why do you ask?” 

“Well I—I was a-wondering,” returned Mary Barber evasively, 
saying no more in her prudent caution. She wanted time to reflect 
first. 

‘¢ Any way, Mrs. Arde, don’t you go on a-suspecting Mr. Tom Clan- 
waring,” were her parting words, spoken emphatically. “Hed no 
more touch what’s not his own, than you or me would. He’s a gentle- 
man to his fingers’ ends; ay, and a nght noble one. Warn’t their 
sending of him off to that Irish Botany Bay enough for ’em, but they 
must bring up this?” 

Mrs. Arde continued her way. Mary Barber put her back against 
the railings to think. It happened to be in that part of the Hollow 
where her poor mother’s cottage had stood: her feet were pressing 
what might once have been the kitchen floor, on which she had played 
in infancy. The cottage was gone, and her mother was gone, so long 
ago now that its very remembrance was growing dim: and she and Sir 
Dene Clanwaring were drawing nearer and nearer to that other world, 
to which so many connected with this history, and younger than they 
were, had passed on before them. | 

Not that any of these thoughts were in Mary Barber’s mind then: it 
was Otherwise occupied. What she wanted to recal was, the precise 
time at which she had gone over to the Dene on Saturday night. And, 
try as she would, she could not. All she was sure of was that it was 
dusk ; not dark: but she had not taken note of the time. The cuckoo 
clock (that had passed with the other things into Mr. Tillett’s possession 
from William Owen) was getting old like herself, out of order often. 
On Saturday it had stood still all day. 

The more she reflected on it, the stronger grew her conviction that 
the criminal was Black, Black, and nobody else. One thought led 
to another. She began to doubt whether Black’s state of terror had 
not arisen from a fear that he was being pursued ; that his assertion of 
having seen the apparition of Robert Owen, was all an invention to 
account for the fear. And this was the more likely from the fact that 

some years had elapsed since any report of the ghost had been raised : 
= Mary Barber had been living in the agreeable assurance that time had 
“laid ” it. Turning back, for she had been on her way to Hurst Leet, 
she went straight in at the front gates of Beechhurst Dene. 

“Its right that they should know I saw Black where I did,” ran her 
thoughts, “and specially if any on ’em be a really accusing Mr. Tom. 
Not as I believe ¢hat. Black, he’s a nasty one to make a enemy of: 
so I’ll just say I see him and no more. Let Sir Dene and them do 
what they like in it.” 
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Considerably astonished was Jones the fọotman, when he flung open 
the door of the grand entrance, to find nobody at it but Mary Barber. 
The woman knew proper manners as well as Jones did, perhaps better, 
and apologized for not going round to the side, on the score of her time 
being “ precious” that morning. But she did not get to see Sir Dene: 
he was very poorly Jones said, and not up yet : would Lady Lydia do? 
Mary Barber considered, and then saying that my lady would do, put 
her basket down. But she would rather have seen Sir Dene. So she. 
was shown into the library to my lady’s presence, and to that of her 
two sons, who happened to be with her. My lady’s curiosity was a 
little raised, as to what the woman could want—she had heard her 
come to the grand entrance. She sat near the window, working at 
some silk patchwork for bed furniture: Jarvis and Otto were talking 
together by the mantelpiece. 

Standing, for she was not asked to sit, Mary Barber told what she 
had come to tell. Barely had she finished when Otto Clanwaring 
brought down his hand on the table with emphasis, as he turned to his 
mother and brother. 

«Thats it. There’s the clue. I told you from the first what a 
shameful wrong on Tom it was, to suspect Aim. And you accuse 
Randy Black !” he added, approaching Mary Barber. 

“Sir, I accuse nobody. Randy Black’s one that I’d not like to 
accuse myself—he might be for drownding me in return—as perhaps 
he drownded somebody else, years agone. I only tell you where I 
see him o’ Saturday evening—a-coming out o’ the back grounds here in 
a pucker o’ fear. He give me a plausible cause for his fright—which 
has nothing to do with it, and don’t matter: it mightn’t ha’ been true. 
I couldn’t keep this back on my conscience, hearing that you suspected 


Mr. Tom Clanwaring.” 
“‘ J never did,” spoke Otto. “It was too ridiculously absurd to those 


who knew him.” 

“ Both to them as knew him and to them as didn’t,” amended Mary 
Barber. But at this moment’ Captain Clanwaring stepped forward, 
pushing aside his brother. 

“We are much obliged to you of course, Mrs. Barber, for this infor- 
mation,” said he in his pleasantest tones—and the captain’s could be 
soft and pleasant when he chose to make them so. “ It is very good 
of you to come. But now—will you add to the obligation by keeping 
this doubt of Randy Black to yourself, at least until it shall have been 
inquired into? The fact is,” he added, meeting the woman’s question- 
ing eyes, and speaking slowly, as if with unwilling reluctance, “that my 
suspicions have been directed to a different quarter.” 

“Do you mean to Mr. Tom?” independently demanded Mary 


Barber. 
“Oh dear no. We are sure it was not he.” And as the positive 
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words fell from Jarvis’s lips, Otto, put into the background, looked 
hard at his brother. 

“Well, Captain Clanwaring, as to kenne my doubts of Black to 
myself, I’ll readily promise you that, for it’s just what I mean to do,” 
answered Mary Barber. “I don’t say the man was guilty: he might 
not ha’ been anigh Sir Dene’s window: I must-leave you to be the 
judge o’ that. Seeing him where I did, a rushing pell-mell down the 
path, in a mortal fright, it was my duty tolet you know on’t. That’s all.” 

‘¢ But—how did he account for this state of fear himself?” interrupted 
Otto. “Surely you may tell, Mrs. Barber.” 

“ Well, Mr. Otto, what he told me was, that he had seen’ something 

to frighten him amid the trees,” she rejoined after a slight pause. ‘As 
I say, it might ha’ been just an invention of his own. Good day to you, 
my lady ; good day to you, sirs.” 
- Lady Lydia nodded in reply to the salutation: she had not spoken 
one word throughout the interview. Otto civilly went to the front 
door with Mary Barber, and she made him a curtsey as she took up 
her basket and departed. Short though the interval was before Otto 
returned to the library, he found his mother and Jarvis talking fast, 
almost disputing. On my lady’s mind there rested not a doubt that 
the offender was Black: her son would not admit it. 

“ This must be kept from everybody, Otto,” spoke Jarvis, wheeling 
round on his brother. ‘“ From Sir Dene especially.” 

“ And why?” asked Otto honestly. ‘I should take it to Sir Dene 
at once, and clear Tom.” 

“Tom shall be cleared. with him so far, never fear. In fact, Sir 
Dene’s own mind has cleared him already. Look here, Otto: I must 
beg of you not to interfere in this. It is essential to me—I have 
been telling Lady Lydia so—not to exasperate Black just now. The 
fact is,” added Jarvis, mentally anathematizing his brother’s straight- 
forward turn of mind that obliged the explanation, “I owe Black 
money, and can’t pay him; and I believe he’d do me an ill turn were 
the opportunity afforded him. If we accuse him of this, it would 
bring on an inconvenient climax for me, for he’d be safe to come off to 
Sir Dene with the debt. I wish the devil had all money !” 

“What do you owe money for to Black ?” asked Otto in some slight 
wonder. 

“ Tobacco,” shortly answered Jarvis. ‘A tough score. Been accu- 
mulating for ages.” 

Otto knitted his brow. In his heart of hearts he despised his spend- 
thrift elder brother. It might be detected in his voice as he spoke. 

“Tt is no just cause for the information, that this woman has given 
us, being withheld from Sir Dene.” 

“ That’s only cause the first, and personal to myself,” resumed Jarvis. 
‘‘ There is another reason, and a weightier one. I don’t believe Black 
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had anything to do with taking the bag. I suspect some one else—you 
heard me say so to the woman—and I want to follow up the suspicion 
privately. Accuse Black wrongfully, and he is sure to make a row 
over it, and my efforts will be defeated.” 

“ But who is it that you suspect, Jarvis? ” cried Lady Lydia impa- 
tiently. And the barrister’s eyes were asking the same question. 

“ Just at present I cannot tell you, from the same motive. Be con- 
tent to leave it with me for a little while, mother—and I'll do my best 
to unravel it. It is a man you would never think of—nor Otto either. 
Of course I may be mistaken; but I’ve got just a little clue, and I 
want to follow it up. It will take time to do it—and not a word must 
be said. As to Black, it was certainly not he. Bad as the man’s 
character is, in this I could almost answer for his innocence. Accuse 
him wrongfully, and his anger would know no bounds. He'd come 
straight off to Sir Dene in revenge and tell of the heaps of tobacco I’ve 
had, and the long amount I owe for it. There’s brandy as well. Sir 
Dene—you know the awful fuss he makes about our keeping clear of 
debt round about here—he is put out with me already, as it is: and 
he might just send me adrift as he has sent Tom. On my “onour I have 
reason to believe it was not Black; and I ask you, as a favour to my- 
self, Otto, to bury what the woman has said in silence.” 

That Captain Clanwaring was terribly in earnest in this request; 
that he was moved almost to agitation in putting it, both his hearers 
saw. My lady heartily gave in to it without further question, and told 
him it should drop. Otto tacitly did the same, mentally washing his 
hands of the affair altogether. It was nothing to him individually : 
and at the end of the week he was going back to his work in London. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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OPAL, TURQUOISE, AMBER, AND JET. 


MONGST the substances belonging to the mineral kingdom, 
known as precious stones, few have been held in greater estima- 
tion than the opal. So much has this been the case, that the epithet 
“precious” is used to designate the rarer kinds of this stone, there 
being several varieties. The opal is hydrated silica, and less hard even 
than the amethyst; for while the hardness of the sapphire compared 
with that of the diamond is as 9 to 10, the amethyst is 7 to 10, and 
the opal only as 6 to Io. 

It is termed “ poederos” by the Greeks, and in the Orphic poems is 
said to imitate the complexion of a lovely youth. Pliny says, “ Of all 
precious stones, it is opal that presents the greatest difficulties of de- 
scription, it displaying at once the piercing fire of carbunculus, the 
purple brilliancy of amethystos, and the sea green of smaragdus, the 
* whole blended together and refulgent with a brightness that is quite 
incredible.” 

This display of tints is owing to numerous minute and irregular fis- 
sures that traverse the stone in a certain direction, containing laminz 
of air, that reflect rays of different intensity and various colours. But 
its structure causes it to be so fragile that an opal set in a ring has 
been known to split by holding the hand too close to the fire ona 
frosty day. It is also subject to deterioration ; for if the fissures upon 
which its iridescence depends become choked up by dust or grease, 
its value is gone. The only way of restoring its beauty is by subjecting 
it to a certain amount of heat; a hazardous experiment with so brittle 
a stone. 

Like most other gems known to the ancients, opals were originally 
imported from India; but they are now found extensively in Hungary, 
Mexico, Honduras, and other places. The finest and largest are dis- 
covered embedded in porphyry, in the mines of Czernovitza in Hungary. 
The largest opal known to the ancients was in the ring of Nonius, on 
account of which its possessor was proscribed by Marc Antony. It was 
of the size of a hazel nut, and was valued at a sum equal to £ 20,000 
ef our money. When Nonius took to flight, he carried nothing with 
him but this ring. ‘‘ How marvellous,” adds Pliny, ‘‘must have been 
the cruelty, how marvellous the luxurious passion of Antonius, thus to 
proscribe a man for the possession of a jewel; and no less marvellous 
must have been the obstinacy of Nonius, who could thus dote upon 
what had been the cause of his proscription.” The largest opal known 
is in the Imperial cabinet at Vienna; for this gem £50,000 has been 


offered and refused. The most beautiful was in possession of the 
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Empress Josephine. It was named “the burning of Troy,” from the 
numerous red flames playing over its surface. | 

A belief in the talismanic properties of the opal was prevalent. The 
Turks are fully convinced that it comes from no earthly mine, but falls 
direct from heaven in the lightning. Marbodius relates that it confers. 
- the gift of invisibility upon the possessor, so that a thief wearing this 
gem might carry off his plunder in open day. The opal is incapable 
of being engraved as a signet, but cabalistic rings have been preserved 
where certain signs have been marked upon the opal; and one is 
mentioned as also having astrological figures carved upon the circle of 
gold. 

The opal is never cut in facets, but always en cabochon. The 
polishing is a work of time and care on account of the soft nature of 
the stone. So delicately has it to be handled, that even the emery 
powder employed must be adoucie ; namely, the emery which has been 
already used in polishing other gems, and thus deprived of-its asperities. 

Another opaque precious stone, also only used cut spherically, is the 
turquoise. The real turquoise, called de /a vieille roche, was originally 
found almost exclusively in Persia, and the Greeks only became ac- 
quainted with it through the spoils brought home after the Macedonian 
campaign, when goblets and dishes were exhibited, as well as armour, 
profusely decorated with this gem. The finest specimens were found 
in a mountain called Firuz-cos, about three days’ journey from the 
Caspian Sea. The produce of this mine was claimed exclusively by 
the Shah ; and though many of these turquoises found their way into the 
market, it was only through the embezzlement of the miners and 
directors. Chardin mentions that when he visited the royal treasury at 
Ispahan, he saw stones in the rough, piled high like heaps of grain 
in the chambers; while leather bags were filled with those already 
polished to the weight of forty or fifty pounds each. 

It is an interesting fact, that on the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards, images were found amongst the Aztecs inlaid with turquoises 
in a manner precisely similar to that practised by the Persians. 
Longolius mentions an Aztec mask, shown to him by Grimvaldus, the 
envoy of Charles the Fifth to the Pope, the features of which were re- 
presented by turquoise, emerald, and green and red jasper, upon a 
ground of wood ; the eyes were of red amber. The most singular thing 
is, that the mine from which these stones were taken was never dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, nor has the locality even yet been ascertained. 
The finest turquoises are still obtained from Nishapur ; they are carried 
by Tartar and Persian merchants to the great fair of Nishni-Novogorod. 
They are also procured from Wady Maghara, in Arabia Petræa. Others 
have lately been obtained from a strata of sandstone rock at the foot of 
Mount Sinai ; but these, though at first of a remarkably rich azure, are 
liable to change and fade. 
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The Oriental turquoise (de la vieille roche) is a phosphate and a 
hydrate of alumina, coloured by copper. But there is a substance 
termed the Occidental turquoise, that is only petrified bone coloured by 
copper oxide, or phosphate of iron. This, when first found, generally 
presents a mottled appearance; but by the application of heat the 
colour is diffused evenly throughout the surface. It is this Occidental 
turquoise that is most frequently used for carving In cameo, or cavo, on 
account of its greater softness. 

The turquoise in mediæval times was supposed to be endowed with 
many wonderful properties. Boetius De Boot relates a number of suf- 
ficiently marvellous stories respecting this stone, as coming within his 
own experience. “The ear dnore is believed to strengthen the sight 
and spirits of the wearer,” he says; “ but its chief commendation is its 
protective influence against falls, which, as everybody is assured, it 
takes upon itself, so that the wearer escapes all hurt—a property beyond 
the scope of reason. I can solemnly affirm that I always wear one in 
a ring, the nature of which I can never sufficiently admire.” 

He then proceeds to relate the manner in which he became possessed 
of this ring. A neighbour who had been in the habit of wearing a tur- 
quoise ring of great beauty, died. Huis property was put up for sale, 
and the elder De Boot purchased this ring and presented it to his son. 
To the great disappointment of the latter, however, the gem had 
become pale and faded ; so much so that, as he expresses it, he thought 
it scorn to wear so unsightly a gem, and took it to an engraver to have 
his coat of arms cut upon it. This done, he wore the turquoise ring as 
a signet. What was his surprise to find the stone gradually recovering 
its colour, and that at the end of the month its azure hue was restored. 
But the wonder did not cease here: De Boot was travelling home to 
Bohemia from Padua, where he had been to.take his doctor’s degree, 
when, in the dark, his horse stumbled, and fell with his rider from a 
bank on to a road ten feet below. Neither horse nor rider was the 
worse, but when De Boot washed his hands the following morning, he 
perceived that the turquoise was split in two. He had the larger half 
reset and continued to wear it, when again he met with an accident 
which was like to have caused him a broken bone, and again the tur- 
quoise took the fracture upon itself, and had to be reset once more. 
After such proof who could doubt? Not De Boot himself evidently. 

The turquoise has always been a favourite gem for the betrothal ring, 
the fashion having had its origin in the belief that the permanence of 


its hue would depend upon the constancy of the donor. 


Of all the gem-like substances used for personal adornment, amber is 
of the highest antiquity. It is mentioned by Homer, and is found in- 
troduced in the most ancient specimens of Etruscan jewellery. In the 
collection of the Prince of Canino was a necklace of choice Etruscan 
workmanship, having pendants in the form of scarabei of alternate 
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sardonyx and amber. The Greeks termed amber electron, from Elector, 
one of the names of the sun-god. Amongst the Romans also, this sub-_ 
stance was greatly prized. Pliny tells us that a small figure carved in 
amber had been known to sell at a higher price than a living slave in 
vigorous health. In the time of Nero, one of the equestrian order was 
sent to Germany by Julianus, the manager of the gladiatorial exhibitions, 
in order to procure a supply of this gem. He succeeded so well, and 
brought back such vast quantities, that the very nets that protected the 
podium against the wild beasts, the litters upon which the slain 
gladiators were carried away, and all the other articles used were 
studded with amber. Sir Thomas Browne also, in his “ Urn Burial,” 
mentions amongst the contents of a Roman urn in the possession of 
Cardinal Farnese, not only jewels, but an ape in agate, and a grass- 
hopper and an elephant carved in amber. 

Great uncertainty prevailed amongst the ancients as to the nature of 
amber, and many were the legends to which this uncertainty gave rise 
After Phaëton had been struck by lightning, his sisters, we are told, 
were changed to poplars, which every day shed their tears upon the 
banks of the Eridanus, and to these tears was given the name electron. 
Nicias says that it is a liquid produced by the rays of the sun ; that 
these rays, at the moment of the sun’s setting, striking with the greatest 
force upon the surface of the soil, leave upon it an unctuous sweat, 
which is carried off by the tides of the ocean, and thrown up on the 
shore of Germany. According to another author, there is a river 
“beyond India,” the banks of which are frequented by birds called 
meleagrides ; these, weeping the death of Meleager, allow their tears 
to drop into the stream, whereupon they are transformed to amber. A 
similar belief—that amber was produced by the tears of birds—pre- 
vailed amongst the Orientals. This is alluded to by Moore in “ Lalla 
Rookh :” 


‘* Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-birds have wept.” 


It was gradually, however, made manifest that amber was neither 
more nor less than a vegetable product—a kind of gum; hence it 
acquired the name succinum, by which it is now known in natural 
history. It was found that by boiling in turpentine it could be rendered 
plastic ; and pieces were discovered in which insects, leaves of plants, 
and other foreign matter had become embedded; proving that the 
amber must at one time have been in a liquid or semi-liquid state. 

Wherever beds of lignite occur amber is found: so that it is very 
generally diffused over the world. But the shores of the Baltic, between 
Memel and Königsberg, is the only district that supplies it in quantities. 
As much as four thousand pounds weight of amber yearly is said to be 
the average produce of that country. It is mostly found on the sea- 
shore, but in Prussia there are also mines. They are thus described :— 
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“ First, at the surface of the earth, is formed a stratum of sand. Im- 
mediately under this sand is a bed of clay, filled with small flints. 
Under this clay is a stratum of black earth or turf filled with fossil 
wood, half decomposed and bituminous ; this stratum is extended upon 
minerals containing little metal except iron, which are consequently 
pyrites. Lastly, under this bed, the amber is found scattered about in 
pieces, and sometimes accumulated in heaps.” It is accounted for in 
the following manner :—“ The oils in the woody stratum have been 
impregnated by the acid contained in the clay of the upper stratum, 
which has descended by the filtration of water. This mixture of oil 
and acid has become bituminous; the most pure and liquid parts of 
this bitumen have descended on the mineral stratum, and in traversing 
it have become charged with particles of iron; and the result of this 
last combination is the formation of the amber which is found below.” 

In Shakspeare’s time amber would seem to have been fashionable 
as an ornament, as he more than once alludes to it. When Petruchio 
promises to take Katherine on a visit to her father, he mentions 
“‘amber bracelets ” amongst the “ bravery” with which she is to be 
adorned. Amongst the artists of the renaissance period it was chiefly 
- used in the formation of jewel caskets, and such like elegant objects. 
It is still much valued in the East; but the chief market at present is 
‘China, where it is crushed into powder, and burnt as incense. Mouth- 
pieces for cigars, beads, and other ornaments in this material are, 
however, extensively manufactured in the workshops of Dantzic, 
Hamburg, and elsewhere. | 

The electric properties of amber early attracted attention: it was 
also believed to be highly medicinal, and was said to have the power 
of detecting the presence of poison; “‘for then an appearance like the 
rainbow flies to and fro in the vessel, attended by the crackling of flame, 
and gives warning by this double indication.” It is still supposed to 
possess certain virtues. The wearing an amber necklace, it is said, will 
keep off attacks of erysipelas ; and it is also a preservative against sore 
throat, on account of the circle of electricity maintained, as well as 
from the warmth of the amber. 

Jet (gagates) is of the same nature as amber, and is indeed frequently 
found in the same beds of lignite. It was valued by the ancients 
chiefly for its supposed virtues; mixed with wine it was thought a 
sovereign cure for toothache. It was also employed in divination. If 
it remained unconsumed in the fire, the desire of the interrogator 
would be accomplished. 

Jet was used for ornamental purposes in Britain even before the 
Roman conquest; large rings of this material, that had served for 
bracelets and anklets, being frequently met with amongst ancient 
British remains. The Romans, however, soon learned to appreciate 
its sombre beauties. When the repairs of the church of St. Gereon 
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at Cologne were going on in 1846, two stone coffins were disinterred ; 
in one of which a complete set of jet ornaments, supposed to have 
belonged to.a priestess of Cybele, was discovered. 

In the middle ages jet was known as black amber, but it does 
not appear to have been extensively used. It is found in various 
places in the south of France, and works in jet are carried on in the 
district of Narbonne. In Wurtemberg also jet is manufactured into 
buttons, snuff-boxes, bracelets, and such like articles; but there is no 
place so celebrated for work of this description as Whitby in Yorkshire. 


Drayton mentions that part of the coast as abounding in jet. The 


Whitby trade in jet dates back as far as 1598, and it now, in digging 
and manufacturing, gives employment to upwards of five hundred 
men, women, and children. The price of Whitby jet varies from ten 
to eighteen shillings the pound weight, according to its quality. It is 
_ stated that the ale of the jet obtained ag manufactured in England 
amounts to £20,000 yearly. 


IIQ 


OVER THE WATER. 


E had what they called the ‘‘dead-lights” put in the ladies’ 

cabin at Gravesend, so that will show what the weather was 
expected to be in the open sea. In our place, the saloon, things were 
pitching about before we reached Margate. Rounding the point off 
Broadstairs, the steamer caught it hot and sharp. 

“ Never heed a bit of pitching : weve got the wind all for us, and 
shall make a short passage,” said the captain in a hearty tone, by way of 
consolation to the passengers generally. ‘‘A bit o’ breeze at sea is 
pleasant.” 

Pleasant it might be to him, Captain Tune, tucking in a good dinner, 
as much at ease as if he had been sitting in his dining-room ashore. 
Not so pleasant for some of us. 

Ramsgate passed, with other landmarks, and away in the open sea, it 
was just a gale. That, and nothing less. Somebody said so to the man 
at the wheel: a tall, middle-aged, bronzed-faced fellow in shirt sleeves 
and a blue waistcoat. 

“ Bless y’re ignorance! This a gale! Why, taint halfa one. It'll 
be a downright fair passage, this ’un will, shorter nor ord’nary.” 

“ What do you call a gale—if this is not one?” 

“‘T ain’t allowed to talk : you may see it writ up.” 

“Writ up,” it was. ‘“ Passengers are requested not to talk to the 
man at the wheel.” But if he had been alowed to talk, and talked till 
now, he’d never have convinced some of the unhappy creatures around 
that the state of wind, then blowing, was not a gale. 

It whistled in the sails, it roared over the paddle-wheels, it seemed 
to play at pitch-and-toss with the sea. The waves heaved up with 
mountain force, and then broke down like mad: the steamer rolled, and 
lurched, and righted herself ; and then lurched and rolled again. Cap- 
tain Tune stood aloft with equanimity, apparently enjoying it, the gold 
band on his cap glistening in the sun. We got his name from the boat 
bills: and a jolly, courteous, attentive captain he seemed tobe. But 
for the pitching and tossing and general discomfort, it would have been 
called beautiful weather. The air was bright ; the sun as hot as it is in 
July, although September was all but out, and October in. 

“Johnny. Johnny Ludlow.” 

The voice—Mr. Brandon’s—was too faint to be squeaky. He sat 
mid-ships on a camp stool, his back against the cabin walls—or what- 
ever the boarding was—wrapped in a plaid. A yellow handkerchief 
was tied cornerwise over his head, partly to keep his cap from flying off, 
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partly as a protection to his ears. The handkerchief hid most of his 
face but his little nose; which was looking pinched and nearly as yellow 
as the silk. 

“ Did you call me, sir?” 

“I wish you'd see if you can get to my back tail pocket, Johnny. 
I’ve been trying for this ten minutes, and do nothing but find my hands 
hopelessly entangled in the plaid. There’s a tin box of lozenges there.” 

“Do you feel ill, sir?” I asked, as I found the box, and gave it to 
him. 

“ Never was illat sea in my life, Johnny, in the way you mean. But 
the motion always gives me the most frightful headache imaginable. 
How are you?” 

The less said about how I was, the better. All I hoped was he’d 
not keep me talking. 

“ Where’s the Squire ?” he asked. 

I pointed to a distant heap on the deck, from which groans might be 
heard occasionally : and just managed to speak in answer. 

“He seems uncommonly ill, sir.” 

“ Well, he would come, you know, Johnny. Tell him he ought to ` 
take———” 

What he ought to take was lost in the rush I had to make to the 
leeward side of the ship. 

After all, I suppose it was a quick and good, though rough passage, 
for Boulogne-sur-Mer was sighted before we thought for. As the 
stiller I kept the better I was, there was nothing to do but to sit motion- 
less and stare at it. 

You'll never guess what was taking us across the Channel. Old 
Brandon called it from the first a wild-goose chase: but, go, the Squire 
would. He was after that gentleman who had played havoc with so 
many people’s hearts and money, and had, so to say, scattered ruin 
wholesale—Mr. Clement Pell. 

Not a trace had the public been able to obtain as to the direction of 
the Pells’ flight ; not a clue to the spot in which they might be hiding 
themselves. The weeks had gone on since their departure: August 
passed into September, September was passing: and for all that could 
be discovered of them, they might as well never have existed. The 
committee for winding up the miserable affairs raged and fumed and 
pitied, and wished they could just put their hands on the man who had 
wrought the evil; Squire Todhetley raged and fumed also on his private 
score ; but none of them were the nearer finding Pell. In my whole 
life I had never seen the Squire so much put out. It was not altogether 
the loss of the two hundred pounds he had been (as he persisted in 
calling it) swindled out of; it was the distress he had to witness daily 
around him. I do think nothing would have given him more satisfac 
tion than to join a mob in administering lynch law to Clement Pell, and 
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to tar and feather him first. Before this happened, the Squire had talked 
of going to the seaside: but he’d not listen to a word on the subject 
now: only to speak of it put him out of temper. Tod was away. He 
received an invitation to stay with some people in Gloucestershire, who 
had good game preserves; and was off the next day. And things 
were in this lively state at home: the Squire grumbling, Mrs. Tod- 
hetley driving about with one or other of the children in the mild 
donkey-cart, and I fit to eat my head off with having nothing to do: 
when some news arrived of the probable sojourn-place of the Clement 
Pells. 

The news was not much. And perhaps hardly to be called reliable. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stirling at the Court had been over to Paris for a fort- 
night : taking the baby with them. I must say, that Mrs. Stirling was 
always having babies—if anybody cares for the information. Before 
one could walk, another was sure to arrive. Of course it was her own 
affair; nobody had a right to grumble at it: only it must have been an 
convenience on occasion. As witness this short trip to Paris. The 
baby had to be taken! And not only the baby but the baby’s nursemaid 
Charlotte. Old Brandon, remarking upon it, said he’d rather travel 
with half a score mischievous growing boys than one baby: and ey 
were about the worst calamity he could think of. 

Well, in coming home, the Stirling party had just put themselves on 
board the Boulogne boat to proceed to Folkestone, and the nursemaid 
was sitting on deck with the baby on her lap, when, just as the steamer 
was moving away, she saw, or thought she saw, Constance Pell, stand- 
ing on the shore a little apart from the crowd gathered there to watch 
the boat off. Mrs. Stirling told the nurse she must be mistaken; but 
Charlotte held to it that she was not. As chance had it, Squire Tod- 
hetley was at the Court with old Stirling when they got home; and he 
heard this. It put him into a commotion. He questioned Charlotte 
closely, but she never wavered in her statement. 

“I am positive it was Miss Constance Pell, sir,” she repeated. ‘She 
had on a thick blue veil, and one of them new-fashioned large round capes. 
Just as I happened to be looking at her—not thinking it was anybody 
I knew—a gust of wind took the veil right up above her bonnet, and I 
saw it was Miss Constance Pell. She pulled at the veil with both 
her hands, in a scuffle like, to get it before her face again.” 

“ Then I'll go off to Boulogne,” said the Squire with stern resolution. 
And back he came to Dyke Manor full of it. 

“Tt will be a wild-goose chase,” observed Mr. Brandon, who had 
called in. ‘If Pell has removed himself no further away than Bou- 
logne—that is, allowing he has got out of England at all—he is a 
greater fool than I took him for.” 

‘¢ Wild-goose chase or not, I shall go,” said the Pater hotly. ‘‘And 
take Johnny: he’ll be useful as an interpreter.” 
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“ I will go with you,” came the unexpected rejoinder of Mr. Brandon. 
“ I want a bit of a change.” 

And so, here we were en route for Boulogne, ploughing the waves 
in the London steamer, on the wild-goose chase after Clement Pell. 

Just as the passengers had come to the conclusion that they must 
die of it, the steamer shot into Boulogne Harbour. She was tolerably 
long swinging round ; then was made fast, and we began to land. Mr. 
Brandon took off his yellow turban and shook his cap out. 

“Johnny, I’d never have come if I’d known it was going to be like 
this,” moaned the poor Squire—and every trace of red had gone out of 
his face. ‘No, not even to catch Clement Pell. What on earth is that 
crowd for ?” 

It looked to be about five hundred people; they were pushing and 
crushing each other in a fight for places to see us land and go through 
the custom-house. No need to tell of this: not a reader of the paper 
but must know it well himself. 

The first thing clear to my senses amid che general confusion was 
the hearing my name shouted out by the Squire in the custom-house. 

“Johnny Ludlow !” 

He was standing before two Frenchmen in queer hats, who sat be- 
hind a table or counter, asking him questions and preparing to write 
down the answers: what his name was, and how many years he had, 
and where he was born, just as though he were a footman in want of a 
place. Not a word could he understand, and looked round for me 
helplessly. As to my French—well, I knew it pretty well, and talked 
often with our French master at Dr. Frost’s: but you must not think I 
was as fluent in it as if I’d been a Frenchman. It was rather the other 
way. 

We put up at the Hétel des Bains: a good hotel—as is well known 
—pbut nothing to look at from the street. Mr. Brandon had been in 
Boulogne before, and always used it. The table d’héte restored the 
Squire’s colour and spirits together: and by the time dinner was over, 
he felt ready to encounter the sea again. As to Mr. Brandon, he made 
his meal of some watery broth, two slices of melon, and a bowlful of 
pounded sugar. 

The great question was—to discover whether the Clement Pells were 
there, and to find them out. Mr. Brandon’s opinion never varied— 
that Charlotte had been mistaken and they were not in the place at all. 
Allowing, for argument’s sake, that they were there, he said, they would 
no doubt be living partly in concealment, and it might not answer for - 
us to go inquiring about them openly, lest they got to hear of it, and 
took measures to secure themselves. ‘There was sense in that. 

The next day we went strolling up to the postal bureau in Old Men’s 
Street—Rue des Vieillards—the wind blowing us round the comers 
sharply; and there inquired for the address of the Clement Pells. 
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The people were not over-civil: stared as if they’d never been asked 
for an address before; and shortly affirmed that no such a name was 


‘known ¢here. 


“ Why, of course not,” said old Brandon quietly, as we strolled down 
again. ‘‘They’d not be in the place under their own name—if they 
are here at all.” 

And there would lie the difficulty. 

That wind, that the man at the wheel had scoffed at when called 
a gale, was at any rate the beginning of one. It grew higher and 
higher, chopping round to the south-west, and for three days we had it 
kindly. On the second day not a boat could get out or in; and there 
were no bathing machines. The sea was like a great surging plain, 
full of angry tumult—but it was a grand sight to see. The waves 
dashed over the pier, ducking the three or four venttirresome spirits who 
goton. I was one—and got a good blowing up for it from Mr. Bran- 
don. ` 3 

The gale passed. The weather set in again calm and lovely; but 
we seemed to be no nearer hearing anything of the Clement Pells. So 
far as that went, the time was being wasted: but I don’t think any of 
us cared much about that. We kept our eyes open, looking out for 
them, and asked questions in a quiet way: at the éadlissement, where 
the dancing went on ; at the libraries; and of the pew women at the 
churches. No; no success: and time went on to the second week 
in October. On account of the remarkably fine warm weather, the 
season and amusements were protracted. 

One Friday morning I was sitting on the pier in the sunshine, listen- 
ing to a couple of musicians, who were there every day. He had a 
violin; she played a guitar and sang “Figaro.” An old gentleman by 
me said he had heard her sing the same song for nearly a score of years 
past. The town kept very full—for the weather was more like summer 
than autumn. There were moments, and this was one, that I wished 
more than ever Tod was over. 

Strolling back off the pier and along the port, picking my way amid 
the cords of the fishing-boats, stretched across the path, I met face to 
face—Constance Pell. The thick blue veil, just as Charlotte had de- 
scribed it, was drawn over her bonnet: but something in her shape 
struck me, and I saw her features through the veil. She saw me too, 
and turned her head sharply away over the harbour. 

I went on without notice, making believe not to have seen her. 
Glancing round presently, I saw her cross the road and begin to come 
back on the other side by the houses. Knowing that the only chance 
was to trace her to her home, and not to let her see I was doing it, I 
stopped by one of the boats, and began talking to a fisherman, never 
turning my head towards her at all. She passed quickly, on to the long 
street, once glancing back at me. When she was fairly on her way, I 
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went tearing at the top of my speed to the front of the hotel, the port 
entrance ; straight through the yard, and up to my room, which faced 
the street. There she was, walking onwards always, and very quickly. 
Close by the chemist’s shop at the opposite corner, she turned to look 
behind ; no doubt looking after me, and no doubt gratified that I was 
nowhere to be seen. ‘Then she went on again. 

Neither the Squire nor Mr. Brandon was in the hotel, that I could 
find; so I had to take the matter on myself, and do the best I could. 
Letting her get well ahead, I followed her cautiously. She turned up 
the Grande Rue, and I turned also, keeping her in view. The streets 
were tolerably full, and though she looked behind several times, I am 
sure she did not see me. 

Up the hill of the Grande Rue, past the Vice-Consulate, under the 
gateway of the Upper Town, through the Upper Town itself, and out at 
another gateway. I thought she was never going to stop. Away fur- 
ther yet, to the neighbourhood of a little place called Maquétra—but I 
am not sure that I spell the word aright. There she turned into a 
small house that had a garden before it. 

They call me a muff at home, as you have heard often: and there’s 
no doubt I have shown myself a muff and a double muff more than 
once in my life. I was one then. What I ought to have done was, 
to have gone back the instant I,had seen her enter: what I really did 
was, to linger about behind the hedge, and try to get a glimpse through 
it. It skirted the garden: a long, narrow garden, running down from 
the side of the house. 

It was but a minute or two in all. And I was really turning back 
when a servant maid in a kind of short brown bedgown (it’s what Han- 
nah calls the things at home), black petticoat, grey-stockinged feet in 
wooden sabots, and no shoes, came out at the gate, carrying a flat 
basket made of black and white straw. 

“ Does Monsieur Pell live there?” I asked, waiting until she was 
abreast. 

“Monsieur Quz?” said the girl. 

“Pell, Or Clement Pell.” 

‘“‘' There is no gentlemans at all lives there,” returned she, changing 
her language to very understandable English. ‘‘Only one Madame 
and her young meeses.” | 

I seemed to take in the truth in a minute: they were there, but he 
was not. “ I think they must be the friends I am in search of,” was my 
remark. ‘‘ What is the name?” 

“ Brune.” 

‘¢ Brune ?—Oh Brown. A lady and four young ladies?” 

“ Yes, but that’s it. Bon jour, Monsieur.” 

She hurried onwards, the sabots clattering. -I turned leisurely to take 
another look at the hedge and the little gate hidden in it, and saw a 
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blue veil fluttering inwards. Constance Pell, deeper than I, had been 
gazing after me. 

Where had they got to? Getting back to the hotel at the ed of 
my heels, I could not find either of them. Mr. Brandon might be 
taking a warm sea bath, the waiters thought, and the Squire a cold one. 
I went about to every likely place, and went in vain. The dinner-bell 
was ringing when they got in—tired to death, having been for some 
prolonged ramble over beyond Capécure. I told them in their rooms 
while they were washing their hands—but as to stirring in it before 
dinner, both were too exhausted. 

“ I said I thought they must be here, Brandon,” cried the Squire in 
triumph. 

‘“‘He’s not here now, according to Johnny,” squeaked old Brandon. 

After dinner, more time was lost. First of all, in discussing what 
they should do; next, in whether it should be done that night. You 
see, it was not Mrs. Pell they wanted, but her husband. As it was then 
dark, it was thought best to leave it till morning. 


We went up in state about half-past ten, taking a coach, and passing 
en route the busy scene of the market. The coach seemed to have no 
springs : Mr. Brandon complained that it shook him to pieces. This 
was Saturday, you know. The Squire meant to be distantly polite to 
Mrs. and the Miss Pells, but to insist upon having the address given 
him of Mr. Pel. “Well not take the coach quite up to the door,” 
said he, “or we may not get in.” Indeed, the getting in seemed to be 
a matter of doubt: old Brandon’s opinion was that they’d keep every 
window and door barred, rather than admit us. 

So the coach set us down outside the furthermost barrier of the 
Upper Town, and we walked on, I being pioneer, to the gate, went up 
the path, and knocked at the door. 

As soon as the servant opened it—she had the same brown bedgown 
on, and the same grey stockings in the wooden sabots—the Squire 
dexterously slipped past her into the passage to make sure of a footing. 
She offered no opposition : drew back, in fact, to make room. 

“I must come in; I’ve got business here,” said he, almost as if in 
apology. 

“The Messieurs are free to enter,” was her answer; “but they come 
to a house empty.” 

“I want to speak to Madame Brown,” returned the Squire, in a de- 
termined tone. 

“Madame Brown” (its quite impossible to spell the word as she 
pronounced it) “and the Mees Browns are depart,” she said. ‘ They 
depart at daylight this morning, by the first convoi.” Which meant 
“ Train.” 

We were in the front parlour then: a small room barely furnished. 
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The Squire got into one of his tempers: he thought the servant was 
playing with him. Old Brandon sat down against the wall, and 
nodded his head. He saw how it was—that they had really gone. 

But the Squire stormed a little, and would not believe it. The girl, 
catching one word in ten, for he talked very fast, wondered at his 
anger. | | 
The young gentlemans was at the place yesterday, she said, glancing 
at me: it was a malheur but they had come up before the morning, 
if they wanted so much to see Madame. 

‘‘ She has not gone ; I know better,” roared the Squire. ‘“ Look here, 
young woman—what’s your name, though ?” 

“ Mathilde,” said she, standing quite at ease, her hands turned on © 
her hips and her elbows out. | 

“Well then I warn you that it’s of no use your trying to deceive me. 
I shall go into every room of this house till I find Madame Brown 
—and if you attempt to stop me, I'll bring the police up here. Tell 
her that in French, Johnny.” 

“I hear,” said Mathilde, who had a very deliberate way of speaking. 
“I comprehend. The Messieurs go into the rooms if they like, but I 
go with, to see they not carry off any of the article. This is the salon.” 

Waiting for no further permission, he was out of the salon like a 
shot. Mr. Brandon stayed nodding against the wall; he had not the 
slightest reverence for the Squire’s diplomacy at any time. The girl 
slipped off her sabots and put her feet into some green worsted slippers 
that stood in the narrow passage. My belief was she thought we wanted 
to look over the house with a view of taking it. 

It was small, but great enough for a salle 4 manger, she said, showing 
the room behind—a little place that had literally nothing in it but an 
oval dining-table, some matting underneath, and six common bare 
chairs against the walls. Upstairs were four bed-rooms, bare also. As 
to the fear of our carrying off any of the articles, we might have found 
a difficulty. Except beds, chairs, drawers," and washhand-stands, there 
was nothing to carry. Mrs. Brown and the Miss Browns were not 
there: and the rooms were in as much order as if they had not been 
occupied for a month: Mathilde had been at them all the morning. 
The Squire’s face was a picture when he went down: he began to 
realize the fact that he was once more left in the lurch. a 

“Tt is much health up here and the house fine,” said the girl, leaving 
her shoes in the passage side by side with the sabots, and walking into 
the salon in her stockings without ceremony. “And if the Messieurs 
thought to let it, and would desire to let a good servant with it, I would 
be happy to serve them, me. I sleep in the house, orat home, as my 
patrons please ; and I am very good to make the kitchen Q 

“So you haven’t found ’em!” interrupted old Brandon sarcas- 
tically. 
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The Squire gave a kind of howl. He was put out—and no mistake. 
Mathilde, in answer to questions, readily told all she knew. 

About six weeks ago, she thought it was—but no, it must be seven, 
now she remembered—Madame Brown and the four Mees Browns 
took this house of the propriétaire, one Monsieur Bourgois, mar- 
chand d’épicerie, and engaged her as servant, recommended to her 
by M. Bourgois. Madame and the young ladies had lived very 
quietly, giving but little trouble; entrusted her to do all the commis- 
sions at the butchers and elsewhere, and never questioned her fidelity 
in the matter of the sous received in change at market. The previous day 
when she got home with the pork chops and sausages, which she 
was going after when the young gentlemans spoke to her—nodding 
to me—Madame was in a state; all bouleversée; first because Mees 
Constance had been down to the town, which Madame did not like her 
to do; next because of a letter 

At this point the Squire made an interruption: Did she mean to 
imply that the ladies never went out? 

No, never, continued Mathilde. Madame found herself not strong 
to walk out, and it was not proper for the young demoiselles to go walk 
without her—as the Messieurs would doubtless understand. But Mees 
Constance had the ennui with that, and three or four times she had 
walked out without Madame’s knowing. Yesterday, par exemple, 
Madame was storming at her when she (Mathilde) came home with the 
pork, and the young ladies her sisters stormed at her 

‘There; enough of that,” snapped the Squire. “What took them 
away ?” 

That was the letter, resumed the girl in her deliberate manner. It 
was the other thing, that letter was, that had contributed to the boule- 
versement of Madame. The letter had been delivered while she was 
gone to the pork shop, by hand, she supposed ; it told Madame the triste 
news of the illness of a dear relative ; and Madame had to leave all 
at a blow in consequence. There was confusion. Madame and the 
young ladies packing, and she, Mathilde, when her dinner had been 








’ cooked and eaten, running quick for the propriétaire—who came back 


with her. Madame paid him up to the end of the next week, when 
the month would be finished and—that was all. 

Old Brandon took up the word. ‘ Mr. Brown ?—he was not here at 
all, was he?” 

“No at all,” replied Mathilde. ‘‘ Madame’s fancy figured to her he 
might be coming one of these soon days: if so, I refer him to M. 
Bourgois.” 

“Refer him for what?” 

“Nay, I not ask, Monsieur. For the information, I conclude, of 
where she go and why she go. Madame talk to the propriétaire with 
the salon door shut.” 
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So that was all we got. Mathilde readily gave M. Bourgois’ address, 
and we went away. She had been civil through it all, and the Squire 
slipped a franc into her hand. By the profusion of thanks he received 
in return, it might have been a louis d’or. 

Monsieur Bourgois’ spice shop—grocer’s in English—was in the 
Upper Town, not far from the convent of the Dames Ursulines. He said 
—speaking from behind his counter while weighing out a lump of butter 
—that Madame Brown had entrusted hirn with a sealed letter to Monsieur 
Brown in case he arrived. It contained, Madame had remarked to him, | 
only a line or two to explain where they had gone, as he would naturally 
be disappointed at not finding them ; and she had confided the trust to 
him that he would only deliver it into M. Brown’s own hand. He did 
not know where Madame had gone. As M. Bourgois did not speak a 
word of English, or the Squire a word of French, it’s hard to say when 
they’d have arrived at an explanation, left to themselves. 

“ Now look here,” said Mr. Brandon, in his dry, but uncommonly 
clear-sighted way, as we went home, ‘“ Clement Pells expected to come 
here. We must keep a sharp watch on the boats.” 

The Squire did not see it. “As if he'd stay in England all this 
while, Brandon !” 

“We don’t know where he has stayed. I have thought all along he 
was as likely to be in England as elsewhere: there’s no place a man’s 
safer in, well concealed. The very fact of his wife and daughters 
remaining in this frontier town would be nearly enough to prove that 
he was still in England.” 

“Then why on earth dd he stay?” retorted the Squire. ‘Why 
hasn’t he got away before ?” 

“I don’t know. Might fear there was danger perhaps in making the 
attempt. He has lain perdu in some quiet corner; and, now that he 
thinks the matter has partly blown over and the scent is less keen, he 
means to come. That’s what his wife has waited for.” 

The Squire seemed to grasp the whole at once. “I wonder when he 
will be here ? ” 

“Within a day or two, you may be sure, or not at all,” said Mr. 
Brandon with a nod. “She'll write to stop his coming if she knows 
where to write to. The sight of Johnny Ludlow has startled her. | 
You were a great muff to let yourself be seen, young Johnny.” 

“« Yes, sir, I know I was.” 

“ Live and learn, live and learn,” said he, getting out his tin box. 
‘¢ One cannot put old heads upon young shoulders.” 

Sunday morning. After breakfast I and Mr. Brandon were standing 
under the porte cochére, looking about us: at the banking house oppo- 
site, at a man going into the chemist’s shop with his hand tied 
ap, at the marchand de coco with his gay attire and his jingling bells 
and his shouted tra-la-la-la : at anything in short that there might be to 
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see, and so while away the half-hour before church time. The Squire 
had gone strolling out, saying he should be back in time for service. 
People were passing down towards the port, little groups of them in twos 
and threes; apart from the servant-maids in their white caps, who were 
coming back from mass. One of the hotel waiters stood by us, his 
white napkin in his hand; he suddenly remarked, with the easy affa- 
bility of the Frenchman of his class (which, so far as I know, and I’ve 
seen more of France since then, never degenerates into disrespect), that 
some of these people might be expecting friends by the excursion boat 
and were going down to see it come in. 

“What excursion boat?” asked Mr. Brandon of the waiter, quicker 
than he generally spoke. 

“ One from Ramsgate,” the man replied. ‘It was to leave the other 
side very early, so as to get to Boulogne by ten o’clock : and to depart 
again at six in the afternoon.” Mr. Brandon looked at the speaker ; 
and then at me. Putting his hand on my shoulder, he drew me to- 
wards the port; charging the waiter to be sure and tell Mr. Todhetley 
wiien he returned, that we had gone to see the Ramsgate boat come in. 
~ It was past ten then. 

‘Tf Clement Pell comes at all it will be by this excursion boat, Johnny,” 
said he impressively as we hurried on. 

“ Why do you think so, Mr. Brandon ?” 

“ Well, Ido. The people who make excursion trips are not those 
likely to know him, or that he’d be afraid of. He'll hide himself away 
on it amid the crowd. It is Sunday also—another reason. What flag 
is that up on the signal post by the pier house, Johnny. Your eyes 
are younger than mine.” 

“It’s the red one, sir.” 

‘‘ For a steamer in sight. She’s not in yet then. It must be for “er. 
It’s hardly likely there’d be another one to come in this morning.” 

‘There she is!” I exclaimed. For at that moment a steamer came 
riding on close up to the harbours mouth, pitching a little in her 
course. 

“Run you on, Johnny,” said Mr. Brandon in excitement. “I'll come 
as quick as I can, but my legs are not as fleet as yours. Get a good 
place close to the cords, and look out sharply.” 

It was a bright day, somewhat colder than it had been, and the wind 
high enough to make it tolerably rough for any but good sailors—as 
the sparkles of white foam on the blue sea betrayed. I gota good 
place behind the cord, close to the landing-ladder: a regular crowd 
had collected, early though it was, Sunday being an idle day with some 
of the French. As to the boat, being moored fast below us, it was 
crowded with pale faces. 

Up came the passengers, mounting the nearly perpendicular ladder : 
assisted by the men of the boat below ; and by two appariteurs, in 
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their cocked hats and Sunday clothes, above. It was nearly low water: 
another quarter of an hour and they’d have missed their tide : pleasant, 
that would have been, for the excursionists. As only one could ascend 
the ladder at once, I had the opportunity of seeing them all. 

Scores came : my sight was getting half bewildered: and there had 
been none that resembled Clement Pell. Some of them looked fear- 
fully ill still and had not put up the ears of their caps or turned down 
their muffling coat and cloak collars: so, to get a good view of these 
faces was not possible—and Clement Pell might have already landed, 
for all I could be sure of to the contrary. Cloaks were tolerably com- 
mon in those days, and travelling caps had ears to them. 

It was like a stroke of fortune. A lady with a little boy behind her 
came up the ladder, and the man standing next to me—he was very 
tall and big—went at once into a state of excitement. ‘“C’est toi! 
C'est toi, ma sœur !” he called out. She turned at the voice, and there 
ensued a batch of kissing on each of their two cheeks. A stout dame 
at my shoulder, in a cap and cloak, pushed forward frantically to take 
and give a share in the kissing : but a douanier marched off the pas- 
senger towards the custom-house with some angry words. She retorted 
on him not to be so dificile, turned round and said she must wait for 
her other little one: while the couple on this side leaned over the cord, 
lifted up the lad, and began to kiss ím. Altogether there was no end 
of clatter and commotion. I was eclipsed: pushed back into the 
shade, and could only see daylight by fits and snatches. 

The other little one was appearing over the top of the ladder then: a 
mite of a girl child, apparently furnished with huge red whiskers and a 
red beard—for her face was held close to the face of the gentleman | 
carrying her, and the red hair really belonged to him. I supposed he 
was the husband. He wore a full cloak, his cap-peak was drawn well 
over his eyebrows, and its ears covered his cheeks: in fact not much 
could be seen of him but his hands and his nose. Was he the husband? 
The mother, thanking him volubly in broken English for his kind polite-. 
ness in carrying up her little girl, would have taken her from him ; but 
he made a motion as if he’d carry her to the custom-house, and 
stepped onwards, looking neither to the left nor right. At that mo- 
ment my.tall neighbour and the stout dame raised a loud greeting to 
the child, clapping their hands and blowing kisses : 4e put out his long 
arm and pulled at the sleeve of the young one’s pelisse. It caused the 
gentleman to halt and look round. Enough to make him. 

Why—where had I seen the eyes? They were close to mine, and 
seemed quite familiar. The remembrance flashed over me with a rush. 
They were Clement Pell’s. 

It is nearly the only thing about a man or woman that cannot be 
disguised—the expression of the eye. Once you are familiar with any 
one’s eye and know its expression by heart; the soul that looks out of 
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it; you cannot be mistaken in the eye, though you meet it in an African 
desert, its owner disguised as a war-painted cannibal. 

But for seeing the eyes full, I should never have known him. He 
went straight on instantly, not suspecting I was there, for the two 
hid me completely, and I had had but a view between the tall 
man’s side and his lifted arm. The little child’s face was pressed 
close in front of Mr. Pell’s: a feeling came over me that he was carry- 
ing it so, the better to conceal himself. As he went into the custom- 
house, I pushed backwards out of the crowd ; saw Mr. Brandon, and 
whispered to him. He nodded quietly: as much as to say he had 
thought Pell would come. 

“Johnny, we must follow him: but we must not let him see us on 
any account. I daresay he is going all the way up to Maquétra—or 
whatever you call the place.” 

Making our way round to the door by which the passengers were let 
out, we mixed with the mob gathered there, and waited. The custom- 
house was not particular with Sunday excursionists, and they came 
swarming out by dozens. When Pell appeared, I jogged Mr. Brandon’s 
elbow. 

The touters, shrieking out the merits of their respective hotels, and 
thrusting their cards in Pell’s face, seemed to startle him, for he shrank 
back. Comprehending the next moment, he said Nono, No no, on each 
side him, passed on to the waiting carriages, and stepped into one that 
was shut up. The driver was a couple of minutes at least at the door, 
taking his orders: perhaps there was some mutual bother, the one 
jabbering French, the other English. But it drove off at last. | 

“Now then, Johnny, for that other closed coach. We shall have to 
do without church this morning. Mind you make the coachman under- 
stand what he is to do.” 

‘“‘ Suivez cette voiture qui vient de partir: mais pas trop près.” 
The man gave back a hearty “ Oui, monsieur,” as if he understood the 
case. 

It was a crawling kind of journey. The first coach did not hurry 
itself, and took bye-ways to get to its destination. It turned into the 
Rue de la Coupe, opposite our hotel, went through the Rue de 
T Hôpital, and thence to unknown regions. All I knew was we went 
up a worse hill than that of the Grande Rue, and arrived circuitously at 
MA4quétra. Mr. Brandon had stretched his head out as.we passed 
the hotel, but could not see the Squire. 

“It’s his affair, you know, Johnny. Not mine.” 

Clement Pell got out at his gate, and went in. We followed 
cautiously, and found the house door on the latch, Mathilde having pro- 
bably forgotten to close it after Mr. Pell. They stood in the salon: 
Mathilde in a handsome light gown of chintz, white stockings and shoes, 
for she had been to the nine o’clock mass: he with a strangely bewil- 
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dered, blank AEE: on his face as he listened to her explana- 
tion. 

‘¢- Ves, monsieur, it is sure they are depart : it is but the morning of 
yesterday. The propriétaire, he have the letter for you that Madame 
confide to him. He—Tiens, voici encore ces Messieurs ! ” 

Surprise at our appearance in the room must have made her change her 
language Clement Pell gave one look and turned his face to the window, 
hoping to escape unrecognized. Mr. Brandon ordered me to the Eng- 
lish church in the Upper Town, saying I should not be much late for 
that, and told Mathilde he did not want her. 

“ I shall make the little promenade and meet my bon ami,” observed 
Mathilde with independence, as I proceeded to do as I was bid. And, 
what took place between the two we left, can only be related at 


second-hand. 

“Now, Mr. Pell, will you spare me your attention?” began Mr. 
Brandon. 

Clement Pell turned then, and took off his cloak and cap, seeing 
that it would be worse than useless to attempt to keep the farce going. 
With the red wig on his head and the red hair on his face, no unobser- 
vant man would then have recognized him for the great ex-financier. 

Mr. Brandon was cold, uncompromising, but civil; Clement Pell at 
first subdued and humble. Taking courage after a bit, he became 
slightly restive, somewhat inclined to be insolent. 

“It is a piece of assurance for you to come here at all, sir; tracking 
me over my threshold to my very hearthstone, as if you were a detective 
officer. What’s the meaning of it? I don’t owe you money.” 

‘‘T have told you the meaning,” replied Mr. Brandon—feeling that 
his voice had never been more squeaky, but showing no sign of wrath. 
“The affair is not mine at all, but Squire Todhetley’s. I was down on 
the port when you landed—went to look for you, in fact; the Squire 
did not happen to be in the way, so I followed you up in ne pace: 7 

‘With what object ?” 

“ Why dear me, Mr. Pell, you are not deaf. I merion: the object : 
the Squire wants his two hundred pounds refunded. A very clever 
trick, your getting it of him !” 

Clement Pell drew in his lips: his face had no more colour in it 
than chalk. He sat with his back to the wall by the window, his hands 
restlessly playing with his steel watch-chain—what had gone with the 
thick gold one he used to wear? Mr. Brandon had a chair by the table, 
and faced him. | 

“Perhaps you would like me to refund to you all my creditors’ money 
wholesale, as well as that of Mr. Todhetley!” retorted Clement Pell 
with aggravated mockery. | 

“I have nothing to do with them, Mr. Pell. Neither, I imagine, does 
Mr. Todhetley intend to make their business his. Let each man mind 
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lone his own course and stand or fall by it. If you chooseto assure 
me you don’t owe a fraction to anybody else in the world, I shall not 
tell you that you do. I am speaking now for my friend, Squire Tod- 
hetley : I would a great deal rather he was here to deal with you him- 
self; but action has accidentally been forced upon me.” 

I know that I owe a good deal of money : or, rather, that a aed 
anany people have lost money through me,” returned Clement Pell after 
a pause. “It is my misfortune; not my fault.” 

Mr. Brandon coughed a dry cough. ‘‘ As to its not being your fault, 
Mr. Pell, the less said about that the better. It was in your power to 
- pull up in time, I conclude, when you first saw things were going wrong.’’ 

Clement Pell lifted his hand to his forehead, as if he felt a pain 
there. It tilted the red hair back ever so little and made him look 
more like himself. ‘You don’t know; you don’t know,” he irritably 
said,—a great deal of impatience in his tone. 

“No, I’m thankful that I don’t,” said Mr. Brandon, taking out his 
tin box and coolly eating a lozenge. “I am very subject to heartburn, 
Mr. Pell. If ever you get it, you try magnesia lozenges. An upset, 
such as this affair of yours has been, would drive a man of my nerves 
into a lunatic asylum.” 

“It may do the same by me before I’ve done with it,” returned 
Clement Pell. And Mr. Brandon thought he meant what he said. 

“ Any way, it’s said that some of those who are ruined will be there 
before long, Mr. Pell. You might perhaps feel a qualm of conscience 
af you saw the misery it has entailed.” 

“And do you think I don’t feel it?” returned Mr. Pell, catching up 
his breath. ‘You are mistaken if you suppose I do not.” 

** About Squire Todhetley’s two hundred pounds, sir?” resumed old 
Brandon, swallowing the last of the lozenge. “ Is it convenient to you 
to give it me?” 

“No, it is not,” was the firm answer. And he seemed to be turning 
restive again. 

“ But I will Zžank you to do so, Mr. Pell.” 

“I cannot do so.” 

“ And not to make excuses over it. They will only serve to waste 
time.” 

“I have not got the money : I cannot give it.” 

Upon that, they set on again, hammer and tongs. Mr. Brandon 
insisting upon the money ; Pell vowing to goodness he had not got it, 
and could not and would not give so much as a ten-pound note of it. 
Old Brandon never lost his temper, never raised his voice: but he said 
.a thing or two that must have stung Pell’s pride. At the end of twenty 
minutes, he was no nearer the money than before. Pells patience 
gave signs of wearing out: Mr. Brandon could have gone quietly on till 


bed-time. 
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‘You must be aware that this is not a simple debt, Mr. Pell. It is 
—in fact—something worse. For your own sake it may be well to 
refund it.” 

“Once more, I say I cannot.” 

“ Am I to understand that’s as much as to say you will not?” 

“If you like to take it so. It is most painful to me, Mr. Brandon, 
to have to meet you in this spirit, but you force it on me. The case is 
this: I am not able to refund the debt to Squire T odhetley, and he has 
no power to enforce his claim to it.” 

“I don’t know that.” 

“T do, though. It is best to be plain, as we have come to this, Mr. 
Brandon ; and then perhaps you will bring the interview to an end, and 
leave me to peace. You have no power over me in this country ; 
none whatever. Before you can have that, there are certain forms and 
ceremonies to be gone through in a legal court ; you must make-over 
the 

‘¢ Squire Todhetley’s is not a case of debt,” interrupted old Brandon. 
‘¢Tf it were, he would have no right in honour to come here and seek 
payment over the other creditors.” 

“Tt is a case of debt, and nothing else. As debt only could you 
touch me upon it here—and not then until you have proved it and got 
judgment upon it in England. Say, if you will, that I have committed 
murder or forged bank-notes—you could not touch me here unless the 
French government gave me up at the demand of the English govern- 
ment. Get all the police of the town to this room if you will, Mr. 
Brandon, and they would only laugh at you. They have no power 
over me. I have committed no offence against this country.” 

“‘T.ook here,” said old Brandon, nodding his head. ‘‘I know a bit 
about French law; perhaps as much as you: knew it years ago. What 
you say is true enough: an Englishman, whether debtor or criminal in his 
own land, cannot be touched here, unless certain forms and ceremonies, 
as you express it, are first gone through. But you have rendered your- 
self amenable to French law on another point, Clement Pell; I could 

consign you to the police this moment, if I chose, and they must take 
you.” 

Clement Pell quite laughed at what he thought the worthless boast. 
But he might have known old Brandon better. ‘‘What is my crime, sir?’” 

“You have come here and are staying here under a false name— 
Brown. ‘That is a crime in the sight of French Jaw: and one that the 
police, if they get to know of it, are obliged to take cognizance of.” 

“No!” exclaimed Clement Pell, his face changing a little. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Brandon. ‘“ Were I to give you up for it to-day, 
they would put you on board the first boat leaving for your own 


country. Once on the opposite shore, you may judge whether Squire 
Todhetley would let you escape again.” 
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It was all true. Mr. Pell saw it. His restless fingers nervously 
trembled ; his pale face had a piteous aspect. 

“You need not be afraid of me: I am not likely to do it,” said Mr. 
Brandon: “I do not think the Squire would. But you see now what 
lies within his power. ‘Therefore I would recommend you to come 
to terms with him.” | | 

Clement Pell rubbed his brow with his handkerchief, and the wig 
went tilting a little back. He was driven into a corner. 

“I have told you truth, Mr. Brandon, in saying that I am not able 
to repay the two hundred pounds. I am not. Will he take half of it?” 

“I cannot tell. I have no authority to say he will.” 

“Then I suppose he must come up here. As it has come to this, I 
had better see him. If he will accept one hundred pounds, and under- 
take not to molest me further, I will hand it to him. It will leave me 
nearly entirely without means : but you have got me in a hole. Stay a 
moment—a thought is striking me. Are there any more of my creditors 
in the town at your back, Mr. Brandon ? ” 

“Not that I.am aware of. I have seen none.” 

“ On your honour? ” 

Mr. Brandon opened his little eyes, and took a stare at Pell. “My 
word is the same as my honour, sir. Always has been, and always will 
be.” 

“I beg your pardon. A man, driven to my position, naturally fears 
an enemy at every corner. And—if my enemies were to find me out 
here, they might be too much for me.” 

“Of course they would,” assented Mr. Brandon by way of comfort. 

“Will you go for Mr. Todhetley? What is done, must be done to- 
day, for I shall be away by the first train in the morning.” 

Shrewd old Brandon considered the matter before speaking. ‘‘ By the 
time I get back here with the Squire, you may have already departed, 
Mr. Pell.” 

“No, on my honour. How should I do it? There’s no train 
leaves the town before six to-night: the water is low in the harbour 
and no boat could float. As it has come to this I will see Squire Tod- 
hetley : and the sooner the better.” 

“TIl trust you,” said Mr. Brandon. 

“« Time was when I was deemed more worthy of trust: perhaps was 
more worthy of it”—and the involuntary tears rose to his eyes. “Mr. 
Brandon, believe me—no man has suffered by this as I have suffered. 
Do you think I did it for pleasure ?—or to afford myself wicked gratifi- 
cation? No. I’d have forfeited nearly all my remaining life to pre- 
vent the smash. My affairs had got into their awful state by degrees ; 
and I had not the power to retrieve them. God alone knows what the 
penalty has been to me—and what it will be to my life’s end.” 

“Ay. Ican picture it pretty tolerably, Mr. Pell.” 
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“ No one can picture it,” he returned with emotion. “Look at my 
ruined family—the position of my sons and daughters. Not one ot 
them can hold up their heads in the world again without the conscious- 
ness that they may be pointed at as the children of Clement Pell the 
swindler. What is to be their future ?—how are they to get along? 
You must have heard many a word of abuse applied to me lately, Mr. 
Brandon: but there are few men on this toilsome earth more in need 
of compassion than I—if misery and suffering can constitute the need. 
When morning breaks, I wish the day was done; when’ night comes, I 
toss and turn and wonder how I shall he through it.” 

“I am sorry for you,” said Mr. Brandon, moved to pity, for he saw 
how the man needed it. ‘‘ Were I you, I would go back home and face 
my debts. Face the trouble, and in time you may be able to live it 
down.” 

Clement Pell shook his head hopelessly. Had it been debt alone, 
he might never have come away. 


The sequel to all this had yet to come. Perhaps some of you may 
guess it. Mr. Brandon pounced upon the Squire as he was coming out 
of church in the Rue du Temple, and took him back in another coach. 
Arrived at the house they found the door fast. Mathilde appeared 
presently, arm in arm with her sweetheart—a young man in white 
boots with ear-rings in his ears. Was M. Brown of depart, she re- 
peated, in answer to the Squire’s impulsive question: but no, certainly 
he was not. And she gave them this information. 

When she returned after midday, she found M. Brown all impatience, 
waiting for her to show him the way to Monsieur Bourgois, that he 
might claim Madame’s letter. When they reached the place, it had 
only the fille de boutique in it. Monsieur the patron was out, making 
a promenade, she said: he might be home possibly for the shutting- 
up at two o’clock. 

Upon that, M. Brown decided to make a little promenade himself 
until two o'clock: and Mathilde, she made a further promenade on 
her own account : and had now come up, before two, to get the door 
open. Such was her explanation. If the gentlemans would be at the 
trouble of sitting down in the salon, without doubt M. Brown would not 
long retard. 

They sat down. The clock struck two. They sat on, and the clock 
struck three. Not until then did any thought arise that Clement Pell 
might not keep faith with them. Mathilde’s opinion, freely expressed, 
was that M. Brown, being strange in the town, had lost himself amid 
its mazes. She ran to the grocer’s shop again, and found it closely 
shut up: evidently nobody was there. 

Four o’clock, five o’clock ; and no Mr. Brown. They gave him up | 
then : it seemed quite certain that he had given them the slip. Starving 
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= with hunger, exploding with anger, the Squire took his wrathful way 


back to the hotel: Mr. Brandon was calm and sucked at his magnesia 
lozenges. Clement Pell was a rogue to the last. 

There came to Mr. Brandon the following morning, through the 
Boulogne post-office, a note; on which he had to pay five sous. It was 
from Clement Pell, written in pencil. He said that when he made the 
agreement with Mr. Brandon never a thought crossed him of not keep- 
ing faith: but that while he was waiting about for the return of the 
grocer who held his wife’s letter, he saw an Englishman come off the 
ramparts—a creditor who knew him well and would be sure to deliver 
him up, were it in his power, if he caught sight of him. It struck 
him, Clement Pell, with a panic: he considered that he had only one 
course left open to him—and that was to get away from the place at 
once and in the quietest manner he was able. There was a message to 
Mr. Todhetley to the effect that he would send him the hundred pounds 
later if he could. Throughout the whole letter ran a vein of despairing 
sadness, according with what he had said to Mr. Brandon, and the 
Squire’s heart was touched. 

“ After all, Brandon, the fellow zs to be pitied. It’s a frightful posi- 
tion : enough to make a man lose heart for good and all. I’m not sure 
that I should have taken the hundred pounds from him.” 

“ That’s more than probable,” returned old Brandon dnily. “It 
remains a question though, in my mind, whether he did see the creditor 
and did take a panic: or whether both are not invented to cover 
his precipitate departure with the hundred pounds.” 

How he got away from the town we never knew. The probability 
was, that he had walked to the first station after Boulogne on the 
Paris railroad, and there taken the evening train. And whether he 
had presented himself again at Monsieur Bourgois’, that excellent 
tradesman, who did not return home until ten on Sunday night, was 
unable to say. Any way, he held the letter yet in safety. So that the 
chances are Mr. and Mrs. Pell are still dodging about the earth in 
search of each other, after the fashion of the Wandering Jew. 

And that’s a true account of our visit to Boulogne after Clement 
Pell. Mr. Brandon calls it to this hour a wild-goose chase: certainly it 
turned out a fruitless one. But we had a lucky voyage back, the sea 
as calm as a mill-pond. JOHNNY LUDLow. 
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ONLY A SPRIG OF JASMINE. 


] T was mid-day in the height of summer. The sun was blazing from 

a cloudless sky. The stems of the stone pines in the Grand Ducal 
gardens gleamed like burnished copper in the glare. The roses were 
fainting with the heat, and scattering their petals in soft-scented 
showers. Only the rows of tall pyramidal cypresses stood cold and 
sombre as when they watch over graves. The birds were silent in 
their coverts; not so the noisy cicadas, that kept up an incessant 
chaffer; and now and then the light thud was heard of an over-ripe 
pear or plum falling to the ground. 

It was a sleepy time; besides it was really the hour of siesta, and 
Paolo, one of the under gardeners, gladly laid aside his tools, and 
threw himself down under a canopy of vines twined and twisted about 
the boughs of a spreading ilex tree. Though Paolo could rest from 
hoeing and digging, he could not sleep. Thought was too busy in his 
anxious brain. He was poor and in love; and Paolo was not the first 
who had found that situation insupportable. 

The girl he loved was as poor as himself. She lived with a widowed 
aunt; and the two women managed to support themselves by silk 
spinning. Paolo’s wages and Bona’s earnings together would not 
maintain a household; besides, Paolo did not wish that when he 
married, his wife should spend her days in spinning silk. Yet the day 
when he might be able to support her in comfort seemed so far off! 
No wonder he was sad, and that sleep would not always come when 
he laid himself down for his siesta. 

How he hated those noisy cicadas! The little selfish, unsympathiz- 
ing creatures, that went on chattering about their delight in the sun- 
shine, as if there were no such being as Bona in the world! Paolo 
pelted the tree with unripe grapes to silence them, but he only made 
himself hotter, and soon wearily laid his head back again on his 
clasped hands. There was a strange, powerful fragrance round the 
spot Paolo had chosen for his resting place. Just on the other side of 
the ilex tree was an alcove, the Grand-Duchess’s favourite place of 
resort. A favourite place it well might be, commanding as it did a 
view of the lovely Val d’Arno, and the distant hills. Round the pillars 
that supported the roof of the alcove, and all along the frieze, clung a 
rare variety of jasmine just imported from Goa. Its flowers were pink- 
tipped, and nearly twice the size of the ordinary jasmine, and its scent 
was delicious. The Grand-Duchess had no particular love for flowers, 
but she prized this, not because it was beautiful and sweet, but because 
it was rare; and the Grand-Duke had given orders that none of the 
gardeners, on pain of dismissal, should presume to give or sell a slip 
from the Duchess’s jasmine-tree. 
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The drowsy influence of the heat was just beginning to get the 
better of his brooding fancies, when Paolo thought he heard his name 
called. , 

“Tt is old Renzo,” he said to himself. ‘‘Hehas no right to disturb 
me at this hour. Why cannot he take his own rest and be quiet?” 

But again the voice sounded nearer, ‘ Paolo, Paolo, where art thou 
then ?” . 

It was a deep, manly voice, certainly not the half-cracked falsetto of 
Messer Renzo, the head gardener, as Paolo perceived as soon as-he 
was wide awake. } 

“ Here!” answered Paolo back again, rising to his feet at a fresh 
summons; ‘“ who wants me?” | 

A quick, firm tread sounded on the gravel walk, and presently 
the ilex boughs that concealed Paolo’s resting place were put aside, 
and a tall, broad-shouldered young man, bronze-visaged, and black- 
moustached, stepped on to the sward where Paolo stood in expecta- 
tion. 

“ Why, lad, thou art as hard to find as a needle in a bottle of hay,” 
exclaimed the new comer, with a hearty slap on the young gardener’s 
shoulder. 

“ Beppo! is it possible? Hast thou fallen from the skies?” was 
Paolo’s response. 

“ Nay,” replied the other, laughing. “Im no skylark, not I. I 
like to keep my feet on good mother earth; it is enough to do that 
without tripping in these troublous times. If one comes off with a well 
filled purse, and a whole skin—why well. If not, a bullet makes short 
entrance to a better world, as the priests call it, though I do not see 
that they are in any greater hurry to get there than we sinners.” 

“ But in sober seriousness, Beppo mio, where have you been these 
three years past, and where have you come from?” 

“ In sober seriousness—from the wars.” 

“ Per Dio, but I’m heartily glad to see thee back again, old comrade ; 
and with a whole skin as thou sayest.” 

“ Aye, and that is not all,” answered Beppo, with a twinkling eye, 
as he drew out a long purse, through the meshes of which gleamed gold 
coin. | 

The blood seemed to tingle in Paolo’s veins at the sight of the coin. 
Where that came from was there not more to be had? How long 
should he have to toil at spade and hoe before he could save even one 
of those gold pieces? 

Beppo noticed Paolo’s changing colour, and laughed again. “TI 
fancy thou hast never found a pot of gold amongst thy flower-roots, 
friend Paolo,” said he; ‘‘’tis a sorry trade for such as thou. Corpo di 
Bacco, it’s dry work talking, and here comes Messer Renzo,” continued 
the soldier, lifting his cap to the old man as he approached. “ Hark 
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ye, Paolo; I and some of our fellows will be down at Gabbia’s osteria 
this evening. Come and take a glass of the Padrone’s best; though, 
by my soul, it’s but sorry stuff after the vintages of Burgundy. Then 
thou shalt hear how to better thy fortune if thou hast a mind. Dunque 
a riverderti.”” So saying, Beppo strode off to the gates of the garden, 
kumming the air of a drinking song as he went along. 

Old Renzo was rather deaf, and had not distinctly heard all that. 
passed; but he shook his head as he watched the retreating figure. 

“ There goes a good-for-nothing,” he said. ‘ Beppo was always an 
idle scamp. Don’t let him mislead thee, lad. Waris a barren tree, 
and bears no good fruit.” Renzo gave Paolo some directions for 
work to be done, and then hobbled off again towards the roses that 
were the delight of his life. 

Beppo had returned to his native place with a recruiting party. He 
did not find it at all necessary to state that the money he threw about 
him so plentifully was not all his own; nor in describing the freedom 
and jollity of camp life, did he dwell on the reverse side of the picture. 
Paolo was restless and discontented. He listened with eager ears to 
the prospect held out to him; it is so easy to believe what we wish. 
He was obliged to acknowledge to himself that the parting from Bona 
would be hard,—but was not cruel poverty separating them as it was? 
And in a few years—a very few years perhaps—the fortune of war 
might shower some such rich booty into his lap as that Beppo had so 
lavishly displayed. 

It was thus Paolo argued with himself. The soldiers took care to 
ply him with wine, while they talked. His imagination was dazzled ; 
his better sense laid to sleep ; and, in fine, when the party separated for 
the night, Paolo had pledged himself to enlist. 

Old Renzo shook his head when he heard on the following morning 
what had occurred, but it was too late to interfere, and Paolo was 
determined to make the best of it, and to look only on the hopeful 
side. Perhaps he had been rash—that much he allowed; but some 
change he had been determined to make; and the sooner he left, the 
sooner he would return. 

One painful task remained to him; the task of telling Bona what he 
had done. He was to meet her that evening. It was her féte day, 
and she would be released for a few hours from that everlasting silk 
spinning. Paolo’s work was not very efficient that morning; it is to 
be feared the flowers suffered ; his thoughts were elsewhere. At length 
the sun sank behind the stone pines. How often on festa days had 
he hailed the lengthening shadows; thinking of the evening dance 
and song, and the ramble in the cool shade, to be shared with Bona. 
But this afternoon, in spite of the hopes he was building upon his new 
career, his heart was heavy, and he almost felt as if the flowers he was 
gathering, as a name-day gift for Bona, were funeral flowers; for he 
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knew how her tears would fall on them when she heard that he was 
going far away from her, for years perhaps. . 

As he was passing the Duchess’s alcove, on his way to the gates, 
the scent of the Indian jasmine came wafted towards him on the light, 
summer breeze. He hesitated a moment: “ This is so sweet,” he said 
to himself, ‘and pure and simple, like Bona’s self. There can be no 
harm in gathering just one sprig ; it is not like giving a cutting.” As 
he reached up to pull a spray of the fragrant blossoms, he fancied he 
heard astep approaching. In his haste he tore off a larger piece than 
he had intended. As the step came nearer he did not stop to separate 
the flowering sprig from the green, but bending it up, he half buried it 
amongst the roses and carnations he held in his hand, and hurried 
away. 

It is needless to dwell upon the scene that followed. Lovers have 
parted before, and will again, and the parting must always be the same 
—the same tearing asunder of two human hearts—the same inward 
bleeding—the same aching void. Bona kept Paolo’s parting gift of 
flowers till they faded. But as she was sorrowfully placing her nose- 
gay in water, she took out the sprig of jasmine. 

Paolo had told her its history ; how much the Grand-Duchess prized 
it; and had held it up to her that she might inhale its delicious per- 
fume. It had, therefore, an individuality for her beyond that of the 
other flowers, and in order to preserve the sprig as long as possible, 
she determined to place itin a garden-pot full of light soil, such as 
Paolo had taught her to use in potting plants. First she picked off the 
flower-spray, and placed it in the centre; “that shall stand for our 
love, Paolo’s and mine,” she murmured. Then she slipped the little 
green offshoots from the long stem, and placed them round the edge 
of the pot, giving them pretty, fanciful names, such as speranza, buona 
fortuna, and the like. 

She could scarcely distinguish anything but a maze of white and 
green, through the tears that would keep rising to her eyes; she 
touched the flowers with her lips in something between a kiss and a 
sigh, and then placed the pot, with its precious contents, in a shady 
nook on the window-sill of her little chamber, where the overhanging 
vines would shelter it from the burning sun, 

Night and morning Bona watered her jasmine pot; but soon the 
flowers dropped off, and most of the sprays withered away. Two of 
them remained green however, and Bona would not part with them as 
long as a symptom of life was left. After a time, to her surprise and 
joy, tiny green points became visible on the stems as the old leaves 
dropped off: and Bona found that the two slips she had named spe- 
ranza and buona fortuna had taken root, and were growing. 

Never were plants tended with more loving care. It almost seems 
as if plants were gifted with some sort of sensibility, and were aware 
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when they are so tended—as if they bloomed in fuller beauty. under 
the loving touch and the admiring eye. Winter passed, and spring 
came, and Bona planted out her jasmines, one on each side the door- 
way, making a fence round their delicate stems to protect them from 
the goats, that were so mischievous among the young vines. As 
summer advanced, they, like their parent tree, became starred over with 
pink-tipped white flowers. As Bona sat at the door, spinning, she could 
perceive the sweet perfume, and almost felt as if they were whispering 
to her of Paolo, and bidding her be faithful, and have hope. 

One afternoon, just a year after Paolo’s departure, as Bona was 
sitting as usual in her doorway, spinning, a handsome carriage stopped 
before the cottage; a young and elegantly dressed lady looked out, 
and then signed to the footman to open the carriage door. She 
alighted, and, to Bona’s great surprise, came forward as if to speak 
to her. 

Bona recognized the Countess Guida Rinaldi, one of the most cele- 
brated beauties and leaders of fashion at the Grand-Ducal court. 
Paolo had pointed her out to Bona in the casino, one festa day. It 
was whispered that the Countess Guida was no great favourite with the 
Grand-Duchess; certain it is that the Countess had requested a slip of 
the Indian jasmine, and had been refused. This refusal rankled in her 
heart, and of course made the possession of this plant an object of 
importance to her happiness. She could scarcely believe the evidence 
of her senses, when, returning by an unfrequented road from her country 
villa, she saw the jasmine of Goa growing at the doorway of a cottage. 
It is needless to say she determined to lose no time in purchasing the 
plants from the little silk-spinner. 

Great was her surprise when her proposal was met by a modest but 
firm refusal. The Countess was vexed beyond measure. She would 
willingly have given the diamond ring from her finger for only one of 
the trees. At first she supposed Bona was only waiting for a higher 
offer; she raised the sum she at first proposed to give, but Bona was 
not to be moved. Bona did not wish to appear ill-natured to the noble 
lady, or merely obstinate; she therefore related her simple story, and 
why it was that she felt she could almost as soon part with her life as 
with her jasmine-tree. At the same time she gathered a few of the 
treasured flowers which she tendered for the Signora’s acceptance. 

Though the Countess Guida was a fashionable lady, she had a heart, 
and she was touched by Bona’s story. 

‘The saints forbid that I should rob you of your buona fortuna,” she 
said, kindly. “Rather would I help you to make it answer to its 
. name. Can you not raise other slips from your trees? All that you 
can produce, I will purchase. See,” she continued, drawing a gold 
coin from her purse, “if you bring me three plants when spring comes, 
you shall have one of these for each of them; is it agreed?” 
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“Oh, yes!” replied Bona, her eyes sparkling with joy. “It shall be 
as the noble lady wishes; but—’ and.a shadow of anxiety passed over 
her face as she spoke—“ the Signora Contessa will not betray Paolo? 
She will not get him into difficulties with Messer Renzo?” 

The Countess smiled. Messer Renzo seemed to her a person of 
very little consequence. She gave the required promise however. 
“ And now, little Bona,” she added, “I must make a stipulation in 
my turn. You must keep our bargain secret; and you must screen 
your jasmines so that they may not be seen from the road. I am to 
be the first possessor, remember.” Then she returned to her carriage 
scarcely so well pleased as she would have been could she have carried 
the jasmine trees off with her in triumph. 

As soon as the Countess Guida’s carriage was out of sight, Bona 
prepared two flower-pots as before, and taking as many cuttings as the 
young trees could bear without injury, she set them once more in the 
shade upon her window-sill. 

“Don’t you be a fool and part with all your cuttings next spring, 
Bonina mia,” said the aunt, who had overheard what had passed 
from the interior of the cottage; “the Signora Contessa will show her 
jasmine trees to every one; she will set the fashion, and you may sell 
your next year’s cuttings for what you choose, or I am much mistaken.” 


II. 

Five years passed ; not one word had been heard from Paolo all 
this time. News travelled but slowly from country to country in those 
days. There had been wars and rumours of wars, but Bona, in her 
quiet cottage, heard but little of what was stirring in the world. 

Bona’s cottage was now embowered in jasmine; and the garden 
behind, instead of producing nothing but a few cabbages and straggling 
gourds, was stocked with rare roses, carnations, and other brilliant and 
sweet flowers. Ladies in carriages came for flowers and cuttings, and 
cavaliers turned their horses’ heads towards Bona’s cottage to procure 
bouquets for their partners in the evening—bouquets of which the 
jasmine, when in bloom, always formed a part. 

As the aunt had foretold, it had become the fashion, and Bona was 
making her fortune. Suitors were not wanting, but her heart remained 
faithful to her early love. He it was who had brought her the “ buona 
fortuna,” and he, or no one, should share it. In vain her aunt chided, 
and called her foolish ; told her she was wasting her best years for a 
man who was perhaps dead, or who at any rate had in all probability 
long ceased to think of her. Bona could not be persuaded. She 
would not believe that Paolo was dead ; neither would she believe that 
he was faithless to her; her only answer to all arguments and solicita- 
tions was, that the “ buon Iddio” would make all right in the end, and 
with this the aunt was fain to be content. 
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It was one evening in early summer; a few of the jasmine flowers 
were already in bloom. The aunt, who was generally the market 
woman, had hurt her foot, so Bona had set out, basket in hand, to the 
suburbs to provide for the evening meal, and the coming day. The 
road was full of memories, and she lingered amidst the lengthening 
shadows. ‘There was the cottage where Paolo had lodged; yonder, the 
olive trees, beneath which they had so often sat on summer evenings ; 
that tall row of poplars marked the road by which Paolo used to return 
from his work ; and just before her the white walls of the cottage were 
visible through the acacia trees, where Beppo’s mother still lived. 

As Bona pensively walked on, taking in all these objects with eye 
and heart, she suddenly started, for coming out of a gate between the 
acacia trees she saw a figure she recognized. ‘The man she saw was 
no longer jaunty and careless in mien; no longer brave in attire. He 
was cadaverous and emaciated; his clothes, faded and soiled with 
many a stain, hung loosely on his shrunken frame, and yet Bona knew 
him at once, and sprang towards him with a cry of mingled hope and 
fear. 

“ Beppo !” she exclaimed, breathlessly, “when did you come 
home? and where is Paolo ?” 

Beppo seemed inclined to shrink out of sight instead of answering, 
but Bona caught his arm with a firm grip. ‘‘ Answer me, Beppo,” she 
said; ‘what have you done with Paolo?” 

“« If you want Paolo,” replied Beppo, sullenly, “ you must seek him 
where I came from.” 

Bona heaved a sigh of relief. ‘“ He still lives, then?” 

“He still lived when I left; that is all I know.” 

“But where ? and why has he not returned with you?” 

‘ He is in hospital, if you will know. We were discharged with 
other of our comrades; he, with a gunshot wound through the knee, 
and I well, never mind that. He’s the luckier fellow, for he has 
got something of a pension to make up for a crippled knee n 

“ Oh, never mind that!” interrupted Bona, in her impatience; “ tell 
me why he has been left behind—he is ill? dying, perhaps? Oh, 
Santa Maria, is it so?” and her voice broke down as the terror seized 
upon her, that even now, just upon the point of return, he might have 
passed away for ever from her reach, 

By close questioning, she drew from Beppo all the information he 
had to give. The poor discharged soldiers had not been sufficiently 
recovered from their wounds when they set out on their homeward 
journey; fever had made havoc amongst them, and Paolo was now 
- lying at death’s door, in a hospital, a day’s journey from Florence. 

Bona flew, rather than ran, back to the cottage; called upon a 
neighbour to beg her to see after her aunt in her absence; put up a 
few things in a bundle; plucked some jasmine sprays, wrapping some 
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damp moss round the stems to keep them fresh, and hurried towards 
Florence, where, as she expected, she found the husband of an old 
companion of hers, just starting for the frontier, with a load of wine- 
skins ; he willingly gave her a place in his cart, and night saw her on 
her dreary way. 

Hopes and fears kept chasing each other through her mind, and 
agitating her out of all power of calmness. The mules appeared to 
crawl; she frequently got down and walked, fancying she could the 
sooner reach her journey’s end. Daylight seemed as if it had forsaken 
the earth; but at last the sun rose, and a few hours after, faint and 
sick with fatigue and anxiety, Bona descended from the cart, and 
mquired her way to the hospital. 

Here a new obstacle awaited her. It was not the hour at which 
visitors could be admitted to see the patients ; she must wait till three 
o’clock, the porter told her, in cold, business-like tones. Four hours 
to wait, when every nerve was on the rack! Bona burst into tears. 

Did he know the name of Paolo Memmi? Bona asked; could he 
tell her but her quivering lips refused to ask the question that was 
to decide the fate of all she held dear. She sank on a seat, over- 
powered by emotion. ` 

A sister of mercy happened to be passing through the hall, and 
‘stopped to offer a word of consolation to the peasant girl, who seemed 
in such distress. Encouraged by the kind voice and manner of the 
good sister, Bona, in faltering accents, repeated her question, and 
urged her request. 

“Paolo Memmi,” repeated the sister. ‘‘A soldier, wounded, and 
ill with fever—oh, yes! I know him; he is in my ward. But try to 
calm yourself, my poor girl,—he is very ill; he is now asleep, and how 
he wakes may determine whether he is to live or die. But there is 
always hope: and the buon Dio watches over all.” 

“Oh, if I might but look at him once!” Bona implored. “I wiil 
be so quiet. I will make no noise; I will not speak, or even sob— 
only just to see him—when the hour comes for visitors it may be— 
too late.” 

She uttered the last words in a low voice, clasping her hands tight 
to keep down the hysterical weeping that had before overpowered her. 

“You will be quite quiet? Yes; I see you have self-control,” said 
the sister, regarding her compassionately. “I think you may be 
trusted ; wait here, and I will see what can be done.” 

In a few minutes she appeared at the entrance to a corridor, and 
beckoned to Bona. Ascending a flight of stairs, she led the way along 
an upper passage, and opened the door of a ward, where many beds 
were ranged, side by side. Bona followed. At length, with a warning 
glance at Bona, her finger on her lips, the sister stepped behind one of 
the pallets. 
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Wan, worn, with the eyelids closed over the weary eyes, the dark 
hair clinging damp to the pale brow, one thin hand stretched over the | 
coverlet, he lay, so aged, so altered, but yet Paolo still. Bona gazed 
through the tears she did not dare to shed; and then, softly placing 
the jasmine flowers she had brought with her on the pillow, she obeyed 
the nurse’s gesture, and withdrew. 

The subtile fragrance of the flower seemed to penetrate the senses of 
the invalid, and to give shape to his fever dreams; he evidently ima- 
gined himself once more in the Grand-Ducal gardens, and was depre- 
cating the anger of Messer Renzo. 

“It was only a sprig of jasmine, and it was for Bona,” he mur- 
mured. Then, as if pleasant thoughts of home and of his old occu- 
pations had soothed his pain, his brow cleared, the restless tossing and 
moaning ceased ; a placid smile stole over his worn face, and he slept 
peacefully. 

The following day good news awaited Bona. Paolo’s illness had 
taken a favourable turn, and he was out of danger. 

“Tt would almost seem as if the scent of that strange flower you 
brought had called him back from death to life,” said the good sister to 
the anxious inquirer. 

Bona was soon obliged to return home ; it was several weeks before 
Paolo was able to follow, and months before he recovered his strength. 
He remained lame, but not so much so as to be unable to work in the 
cottage garden, soon to be his, as well as Bona’s. The next summer 
they were married; Bona’s bridal wreath being composed of jasmine 
flowers. 

Since that time the young girls of Tuscany wear the jasmine flower 
on their wedding day, either in wreath or bouquet; and it is a saying 
in Italy that ‘‘she who is worthy to wear a nosegay of jasmine is as 
good as a fortune to her husband.” 
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OUT OF A JUNE ROSE. 


' AM an old man now ; I was an old man then; but if I reach the 
age of Methuselah, never shall I forget those two short weeks that 
Garnet Granville glorified. Yes, glorified: for what had life brought me 
before, what has it brought me since, compared to the bewildering bliss, 
the delirious happiness encircling those fourteen days ? 

I am not as other men. Up to my twenty-first year I leaped and 
sang and danced with the best. An awful accident befell me then, and 
I was crippled for life. Years saw me confined to my bed, the victim 
of pain so excruciating that my soul was wrung with but one desire ; 
to drop this tortured load of clay and be at rest. 

The mending was a slow process, It came at last, and I grew by de- 
grees to be tolerably well, and as active as I should ever be in this life. 
My sister Eunice, the only relative I had in the world, had nursed me 
through the affliction. Friends helped us: and when I was well the 
question was what should I earn a living at. There were so few things 
I could do now. 

Mr. Daniels, a wealthy farmer, who had been so good to me all along 
—perhaps because it was one of his horses that caused the mischief to 
me—offered to lease to me a pretty dwelling surrounded by productive 
flower and fruit gardens, if I would like to cultivate them for the market. 
Flowers had been a passion with me always; and I thanked him with 
all my heart. So Eunice and I took up our abode there : she helping 
me out of doors, and doing fine needlework the rest of her time—which 
she found a ready sale for in the large town at a little distance. We 
prospered well. For I must say it, everybody respected David and 
Eunice Armitage. 

The second year I put up a greenhouse, where we had roses even in 
midwinter to send into town by the train; and many’s the order that 
came to me written by dainty hands I never saw, calling for my choicest 
productions to deck the graceful heads that would never bend beneath 
my doorway. So the year stole by. The seasons to me were dis- 
tinguished by sweet flowers that budded and bloomed : and the dulness 
and pallor of my life gave way to something very near akin to warmth 
and brightness. Never quite free from pain, never free from anxiety, 
yet the peacefullest hours I had then ever known came and compassed 
me around and about. 

I call them peaceful because I was not alive to any great, wearing 
suffering, not because my soul was lifted up or made glad in them. At 
that time I was not aware that I had a soul—speaking of course only in 
reference of earthly love. The queenly rose, the golden-urned lilies, the 
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starry jessamine, the purple pansies, spoke chiefly to me of things mate- 
rial, much as I naturally loved them—of bread and cheese and house- 
rent. Looking upon them through the mists of life’s long pain and 
penance, I noted little beyond the worm, the canker, the blight ; and 
when my watchfulness succeeded in warding off these, and the perfect 
flower unfolded in my sight, I had to consider its market value before 
its beauty. 

So I dug and tended, and plodded on, and was happy in a quiet un- 
eventful way; and the years went on and on, and I reached my four- 
and-fortieth year. No memories of joyous youth brought warmth and 
tenderness to my solitary musings. I was only a plain, crippled man, 
aged before my time. Across the barren sands of my life I had crawled, 
as it were, to that sober age; and then my heart’s long-lingering sum- 
mer dawned ; then my soul awoke. 

It was the last week in May, and I was bedding out June roses. 
Working busily, for the spring had been very backward. Cold and rainy 
days had been succeeded by this warm, dry weather; and I was. making 
what haste I could. How well I remember it! In my halting awkward- 
ness, I had accidentally overturned a great potted bush ready for trans- 
planting, all aflame with buds, and was trying to gather it up without 
disturbing more than necessary the dirt about the roots, when a low, 
sweet, fairy-like woman’s voice stole on my ear in song. 


‘*’Tis not the day-god’s golden beam 
That lures me forth to view ; 
For you I deck myself in green, 
For you I bloom, for you.” 


Simple words enough, these ; and I, at all times easily started, seemed 
to feel them as an electric thrill, Dropping both rose-bush and garden 
trowel, I turned to look. Perhaps the startling suddenness of the thing 
helped to impress me. Had the richest, rarest, queenliest rose in my 
greenhouse taken upon itself woman’s form and come forth to greet 
me? So dazed I was by the vision that shone upon my dazzled sight, 
that this was actually my first thought. The lady, young and beautiful, 
was habited in green; and from under her filmy white veil there 
bloomed out a face, the like of which I had never before seen for sweet: 
ness and fascination. 

“I see I have taken you by surprise,” she said ; and her voice had in 
it the ringing richness of chiming bells. “There is no one at the 
house; at least, I cannot make any one hear; so I boldly intruded into 
your garden. Do I speak to Mr. Armitage?” 

I begged her pardon—saying that my sister had gone by train to the 
town. And all the while I could scarcely take my dazzled eyes from 
her face. 

“T am the bearer of a little note from Mrs. Whythers,” continued 
the young lady; holding it out with a hand dented with dimples, and 
white as my fairest lilies. 
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Mrs, Whythers was not a wealthy woman, but she was one of our 
best customers, for she loved flowers: and being very much of an 
invalid, always wanted them in her room. ‘“-They breathe my pain 
away,” she would say quaintly, with a weary little smile she had. More 
than once I had been in town on purpose to see her. In taking the 
letter my awkwardness let it fall. 

“ Nay, don’t you trouble ; I will pick it up,” said the young lady with 
pleasant readiness. But in stooping her gossamer veil caught in the 
rose-bush amid the thorns. My clumsy fingers (clumsy at such work as 
‘that) sought to free her: she gave me a laughing upward glance from 
her most beautiful eyes; and straightway my fingers lost what cunning 
they possessed. : 

“ Your rose-buds have taken me prisoner,” she said, her merry laugh 
rippling along the garden walks, and making my blood tingle with a 
thousand delicious stings. ‘ There's nothing left for me but to set my 
feet down in this possession and take root. If I should, would you 
clip me to pieces little by little, as you do your other roses ?” 

My heart was beating hot and heavy in my throat, and I had no 
words wherewith to answer her. She untied her bonnet, gave her 
beautiful hair a dainty toss, and rose up the most lovely flower in my 
garden. I had seen very many women exceedingly fair to look upon, 
but never one like this. 

“Vou have not read Mrs. Whythers’ note, Mr. Armitage.” 

True. I opened it then. It was meant, I found, for myself and 
Eunice jointly. 

“ The bearer of this is Miss Granville. She has been visiting at my 
house. Circumstances having transpired that render it necessary she 
should leave, as her family is not ready to receive her, being from 
home, you would greatly oblige me if you could make it convenient to 
accommodate her for a week or two.” 

Such was the substance of it. It was signed tremulously, as if the 
writer’s strength had given way just there. Too matter-of-fact to give 
way to fancy—or it might have struck me that there was something 
rather singular in the request—I turned the white page over and over 
while making a rapid inventory of our resources for the accommodation 
of this guest. We had two rooms down-stairs and three chambers 
above. So far, there was room. But my hesitation was caused by the 
thought of Eunice: would she be willing to take her? I feared not. 
And yet—how could I let this lovely lady go? 

“I can say nothing, Miss Granville. My sister Eunice must decide.” 

“ Oh, but I mean to come,” she said with pretty petulance. ‘‘I have 
fallen in love with this charming place.” 

“There’s Eunice!” I exclaimed with relief, as I saw her approach 
the entrance. ‘‘ Will you kindly show her the note, Miss Granville ?” 

‘‘That’s Miss Armitage, is it?” cried the young lady lightly. And she 
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went up the path singing softly, the lilac trees bending to pour their 
fragrance on her golden hair, As for me—I looked after her like a 
man in a dream. What had come over me? Surely I was not myself 
that day. 

Eunice came out presently, her face less hard than usual. How the 
young lady had contrived to win her over I know not; but she had 
done it. 

“I think we must take her, David. She seems a nice sort of girl.” 

Nice sort of girl! She had seemed more than that to me. 

“ Yes, I should like her to come as she wishes it—and oblige Mrs. 
Whythers. I was only afraid you would think of the trouble, Eunice.” 

“ How I do wish you’d look a body in the face when you speak, 
David. The rose-bush can’t be in all that hurry to be planted, that 
you are unable to lift your head.” 

And I slowly rose at the reproof. 

‘As to the trouble, of course it will be a trouble, though she says 
not, and that she'll take her meals with us, and not be particular what 
they are,” went on Eunice. ‘ But she offers a handsome sum weekly, 
and we should not be justified in letting it go by. I shall have to give 
her up my best mattress, and take the hard one off the spare bed.” 

Which would be a great sacrifice for Eunice. 

We went indoors together. Miss Granville met us at the parlour door. 

“ You will take me,” she cried out to Eunice, with the sunny viva- 
city of a child. “Oh! yes, I know you will, for you smile now, and . 
you did not before. I’m so very much obliged to you. Itis so good 
of you to take me in at a pinch like this. I shall be with you before 
this time to-morrow. Perhaps some one will meet me at the station, 
as I shall be quite alone. Mr. Whythers is not coming with me.” 

“You are as well, maybe, without Mr. Whythers as with him, young 
lady,” grunted Eunice in her hardest tones. 

Miss Granville laughed. ‘Don’t you like him?” 

“I never saw him.” 

“ Never saw Mr. Whythers!” she returned, gazing at Eunice with 
that intently bright gaze I already had by hert “You know him, 
I suppose, Mr. Armitage ?” 

“ No, I never saw him either,” was my answer. “My business with 
them, such as it is, concerns Mrs. Whythers only, Miss Granville. If 
report speaks true, he is none too fond of lingering by his wife’s side.” 

She looked at me for a minute in silence. And then moved to go. 

‘To-morrow then; adieu until to-morrow. I long for it to come, 
that I may have my home in this peaceful spot. Iam tired of the 
world.” 

“You are young to be tired of the world,” remarked Eunice. Her 
voice had caught some new, soft inflection as it addressed this beauti- 
ful stranger. 
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She turned her radiant face on Eunice. “Young? Oh no, I’m ever 
so old. I am almost twenty.” 

Twenty and ten is thirty, and ten forty, and four is forty-four, came 
surging through my brain. 

“And I am forty: but I don’t count myself so very old,” said 
Eunice. 

“Nor should I if I could spend my days in this charming place of 
flower-beds. I should want to live to see a hundred. When I come 
back to-morrow, will you take me all over it >—in every nook and cor- 
mer of it?” 

This to me. 

“ Yes, you shall see all over it, Miss Granville.” 

“ Well, good-bye once more,” she said, hastening away. “If I don’t 
mind, I shall lose my train.” 

Eunice went to open the gate for her ; and we saw her run up to the 
station. I was standing like a rock, conscious of one thing only—the 
bewildering vision that was flitting from my sight, and seemed verily to 
have been turning my brain. From that moment I never thought of 
her but as “‘ my June rose.” 

“Did you finish bedding out the yearlies, David?” 

The crisp to-business-with-you tones, striking on my excited nerves, 
together with what had just happened, chafed me. 

“No,” I replied, “I wish you'd finish them yourself.” 

Accustomed to the impatience born of my fiery pain, she said 
nothing, and went out. 

I followed her, thinking of that beauteous blush-rose, in whose pre- 
sence the rest of the roses faded into nothing. Eunice and I were a 
quiet couple; quiet from habit, not from incompatibility of mind and 
temper, for we got on quite well together usually. So, though we 
worked through the rest of the day in silence, almost shoulder to 
shoulder, I had ample opportunity to think over my new thoughts, 
and for the first time in my life to dream dreams. 

Mr. Whythers had the reputation of being a gay and gallant man, 
and was said to be slowly breaking his wife’s heart. It struck me that 
the house was scarcely one for her to be much at—considering her 
youth and beauty—and that her friends should have thought twice 
before sending her on a visit there. He was very attractive, gossip 
ran ; and she, poor wife, was confined to her own room three parts of 
her time. ‘The thought crossed me—was Mrs. Whythers sending her 
young guest away from danger? 

The morning rose, bright and lovely: and my foolish mind was still 
full of that gay girl, who had flitted across my path for a few minutes, 
just as some rare butterfly flits across arid sands, and is seen no more. 

I was bending over the strawberry bed towards mid-day. Rising to 
straighten myse'f —I hal to do it often—a kind of procession burst on 
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my astonished sight : Miss Granville was being escorted down from the 
station. Arriving alone, everybody who happened to be lounging there. 
to watch the train in (Eunice among them) had offered to attend her. 
The wealthiest man of our neighbourhood, Mr. Stokes, who was called 
Squire sometimes; the station master; Sam Daniels; and a porter with 
her luggage. 

She was in silver-grey. A beautiful dove, darting hither and thither 
in much fear of losing one of her possessions, talking and laughing 
with them all, and thanking them for the trouble they took—her hat 
was wreathed with ivy leaves ; her beautiful hair was shining. What 
will you think of me for noting these trifles? I who never before 
could have told whether a woman was dressed in red or blue, silk or 
stuff. Bear with me: these memories are precious. 

I did not go to meet them. JI bent over my strawberry bed with 
feverish anxiety ; and kept my head down. By-and-by the gate 
opened, and I knew by instinct who it was coming. 

“Mr. Armitage ?—oh, I see you. How are you to-day ?—and how 
busy you are! Can I help you?” 

Up went the soft grey dress, revealing a snowy petticoat of frills, and 
the prettiest foot in the world. Down she bent, and began to “ help.” 

“Ts that a weed? Is that—and that?” she asked, her dimpled 
hand lighting here and there as she pointed, with such great bewilder- 
ment to me that I said yes when I meant to say no: and out came 
one of my choicest seedlings, with a jerk. 

“Oh! you’ve got me into mischief,” she screamed, half penitent, 
half laughing. ‘‘ Don’t look at me, Mr. Armitage! TIl not attempt 
to help you any more.” 

Not look at her, when head, heart, eyes swam with her image? Ẹ 
let her step away; neither speaking nor raising my head. 

“ Are you angry with me?” she asked softly. 

“ Angry!” I said, rising then. “ Don’t think so for an instant, 
Miss Granville. I am nothing but a gruff gardener—I could not be 
angry with you.” 

She held a bit of her silken hair across her lips in thought ; her eyes 
were bent down on mine with that bright, intent look beneath their 
long lashes. 

‘©T don’t want to hear you call yourself names,” she said. 

«I call myself just what I am.’ 

‘Nonsense! You were not always meant to be a gardener, were 
you?” 

Even from her the question brought me bitter pain. She stood, 
looking downward, absently turning a beautiful diamond round: and 
round her finger. 

“« At one time I thought I should never live to be anything, Miss. 
Granville.” 
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“ Yes: I felt so sorry,” she gently said. “ Mrs, Whythers told me all 
about it.” 

With every word she spoke, with every look she gave, I drank in 
deeper draughts of love. Atlas, that I should have to confess it. The 
utter fool that I shall be called by those who read the page!. There’s 
only one excuse—that it was true: and that I did not bring it on 
myself. The glamour had overpowered me, mind, and heart, and 
senses, before I ever suspected it was there. 

“I must go in and write a letter,” she said, turning away. “TN 
come out to you again.” » 

David Armitage, gardener, did little work that day or the next. 
Whether she was present or absent, I found her radiant presence 
everywhere; rambling down my garden walks, flitting, humming-bird- 
like, before my eyes, rioting through my brain, upsetting the deep, 
strong gravity born of years, penury, and pain ; waking in its stead the 
lifeful‘throbs of ecstatic youth and ardent manhood. 

The days came and went. Her morning shawl trailed its rose- 
coloured folds just wherever it had pleased her to drop it from her 
shoulders ; her garden hat, her snowy muslin apron, with its dainty 
frilled pockets, might be seen anywhere. Eunice would grumble at the 
litter. To me the evidence of her presence somewhere was a continual 
feast. She made herself delightfully at home; and seemed to treat us 
with as much respect as though we had been a king and queen. It 
was impossible not to become socially intimate with her. Eunice 
even took to call her by what she told us was her Christian name, 
“ Garnet.” 

“ Were you really christened Garnet?” I asked her one day, mar- 
velling at the curious name. 

“ Garnetta. They say Garnet for short at home. Mamma never 
calls me anything else.” 

“ Garnetta is a very uncommon name.’ 

“ An old aunt picked it up out of a romance for me, I base She 
must have been given to read them—like Mrs. Primrose.” 

‘‘Who’s Mrs. Primrose?” cried Eunice, looking up from her wool- 

work. Miss Granville laughed. 

‘¢ Hush, Eunice,” I said, feeling my face flush. ‘I read the book to 
you once: ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.’ ” 

We did not learn much about Miss Granville’s family. They lived 
in the great city, more than a hundred miles away from us. Her father 

, was dead; and it seemed to be, judging by remarks she let drop, a 
scrambling, careless, extravagant sort of household. Her mother had 
married again, and was lost in gaiety, letting Garnet go her own way. 

The first cloud that crossed this new heaven of mine—and it was. 
heaven to me—occurred on the fifth day after Miss Granville’s arrival. 
Visitors came in to drink tea with us. One was old Mrs. Daniels, 
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Sam’s grandmother; the other was Mr. Stokes. Mr. Stokes came 
ostensibly for a bouquet; but he did not seem inclined to betake him- 
self away again. He stayed and stayed, leaning back on our chintz 
sofa and casting sheepish glances at Garnet—who sat weaving an ivory 
hook in and out of an amber cloud—speaking no word except to me. 
Once or twice she lifted those radiant orbs to him, once or twice 
shrugged her shoulders at some remark of his, that was all; yet I 
knew he was admiring her all the while—adoring her, perhaps, as I 
was. When I gave him the flowers—and he was very particular about 
their arrangement—he laid them on Garnet’s lap, and left suddenly. 

After tea, according to her custom, she folded her rose-coloured 
shawl about her, and, swinging her hat by its little elastic string, trailed 
her white robes down the green slope, and turned towards the grove 
of oaks that skirted a portion of Daniels’ farm. 

I can see it now; that light, floating figure, the quiet country: land- 
scape, and the sun’s golden glory in the west. 

She flitted on, along the path, through the broken fence-rails into 
the meadow, loitering by the stream, and finally disappearing within 
the green oak shadows. ‘Then I became aware that Mrs. Daniels was 
watching her too. ‘The old lady turned round with a kind of flick. 

“ It is my opinion that young person wants looking after.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” asked Eunice. 

“ She goes over into that coppice every night, does she not?” 

“YT think so. She is glad of a walk: and I have no time to go with 
her. It is less public there than the open road.” 

Old Mrs. Daniels sniffed. ‘‘ Well, she goes to meet some gentle- 
man.” 

Eunice opened her eyes in surprise. For myself, I could not 
speak. 

“It’s true,” said Mrs. Daniels. ‘‘ Three times my grandchildren have 
come home at dusk and said they saw her. He’ssome tall, well-dressed 
dandy of aman. It did puzzle me to wonder what on earth a fashion- 
able girl like her could want boarding in your house.” 

My back gave a wrench that brought with it a pang like death. I 
hardly know what I said in my anger. 

“ Highty tighty, David, what is it to you?” she cried, while Eunice 
gazed at me bewildered. ‘‘I don’t say the young girl is getting into 
real mischief: I suppose you needn’t fear that; but I do say she goes 
there to meet somebody, and there can be no doubt he’s a sweet- 
heart.” 

‘“‘ Mischief !—who is dreaming of mischief, Mrs. Daniels ?” was my 
trembling answer. “ But she is an innocent young girl—placed under 
my care—and it’s not /ke/y that she meets a sweetheart.” 

Taking my thick stick—which was encoiled round with silks belong- 
ing to Garnet’s embroidery, and emptying my hat of her thimble and 
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scissors, which she had left in it, I went away down the house path : 
the last words of Grandmother Daniels’ falling softly on my ear. 

“ Eunice! I hope Davidď’s not losing his head.” 

** I’m sure I hope not,” responded Eunice. 

Do you want to know where I was going? Away to the oak cop- 
pice, to see for Garnet with my own eyes and prove the old lady a 
slanderous liar. Alas! for my peace of mind !—for the blight that fell 
upon me. He was afine, handsome man of thirty ; and he walked with 
his arm around Garnet’s waist; and I saw him bend down his face 
and kiss her. I limped home again ; and went to work in my garden 
as if life depended upon it. Before I had worked long, a revulsion set 
in, and I felt sure that there was nothing wrong, that what I had seen 
would be explained away. Mrs. Daniels waited indoors; intending, I 
supposed, to have it out with Garnet. I could think no evil of the 
child: in my mind she was spotless as an angel. Her wings might be 
lifting to fly from me; but they were angel wings, let.them soar whither 
they would. | 

She came at last, my June rose, looking in the twilight fair as the 
fairest lily. I heard her afar in the dewy evening hush, trilling over to 
herself a gay little song; I saw her white dress sweeping the purple 
gloom on the grass. She came up to me in the garden, standing still. 

“Tired, David?” For she had learned to call me as Eunice called 
me. 

“ Not tired with work, dear.” 

She turned to go in, and I followed. Grandmother Daniels had 
already begun. 

Garnet stood white as death, listening to the accusation: her face 
had a look of fright in it, her fingers pulled at the rose-coloured fringe 
of her shawl. Suddenly she burst into tears. 

“Oh don’t, don’t! TIl tell you about it. Mr. Armitage, you know 
better. TIl tell you all. He is my brother; and we are very | 
wretched.” 

Her brother! Grandmother Daniels sat down in a heap on the easy- 
chair. | . 

Yes, he was her brother, she told us. He had fallen into some 
trouble and had come all the way from home to see and talk to her. 
He did not care to be seen just now by the world, so he lodged in the 


. town quietly, and came over to meet her in the evening. It was 


through their not being able to meet at Mrs. Whythers’ that induced 
her to leave and come to this secluded place. 

Listening to this, I was full of remorse for having wronged her in my 
mind only for a moment. We told her to let her brother come to tie 
house in future, or into the garden: she thanked us, but said the cop- 
pice was more private, and he never stayed long. Mrs. Daniels went 
home a little crestfallen. ` 
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‘‘ But a good name is sooner lost than gained, child,” she said to her. 
“ The world won’t know he is your brother. Td advise him to get his 
business with you over and go.” 

After that night Eunice said to me that she’d be satisfied to see her 
go too. It was most unreasonable of Eunice—but she took up crot- 
chets sometimes. In the afternoon we read the address on a note she 
left on the table: “ Arthur Granville, Esq.” 

Satisfied to see her go! J dared not think of it. How could I live 
and see that glory drift out of my life, and my days take on their cold, 
dull, neutral tints again? I put away from me all thought of it as far 
as I might, and revelled in the present with the warmth and joy of a 
child on a holiday. Surely, surely this glory had not been borne upon 
the hilltops to fade wholly, and leave me treading my dreary valley 
ways, footsore and heartsore, down into that darkest valley of all, 
whereon rests the shadow of death. Thus I deluded myself, and, 
though I knew what a senseless fool I was, I hugged the delusion all 
through the long, dear days that saw her under our roof. Never for 
one instant did I presume to think of wooing or winning her. 
J /—all I could hope was, that I should not quite lose her for ever ; 
that the sunshine of her smile might glance upon me from time to time, 
and keep my heart alive in the winter years coming. I even began to 
think, when Mr. Stokes repeated his visits, that it would be a comfort to 
see her settled in the large house on the hill, and her children growing 
up around me. 

After the night I saw her in the woods, a change came over her. In 
the presence of Eunice she made as much of me as ever, but no longer 
sought me in the garden to hover about me hke some bewitching 
humming-bird, and bewilder me with her bright ways and tuneful voice. 
But so filled was every sense with her radiant image, I cannot even say 
I missed her. Then, too, she was mostly seated somewhere where I 
had but to turn my head to make that image real. 

The day came, as such days will, when she left us. Her trunks were 
taken to the station in the morning and sent away by the up-train. 
In the evening, a carriage came bowling down the hill slope and stopped 
at the gate. She had been waiting for it feverishly—I had watched her 
as few save the dying are ever watched. 

“Theres Arthur!” she exclaimed. And I caught sight of her 
brother, Mr. Granville. 

‘Good bye, Eunice,” she said. ‘‘Thank you for all, Mr. Armitage 
—David, don’t be sorry I am going. Good bye.” 

She lifted up her face to me, and I kissed it, once, twice, thrice. No 
one in this world knows what those kisses were to me. Mr. Granville 
folded a cloak round her, drew the windows up; the sound of the car- 
riage was lost in the distance: and sunshine had alike gone out of my 
heart and life. 
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On the third day after Miss Granville’s departure, old Grandmother 
Daniels and her daughter-in-law came strolling over to talk to Eunice 
about some work. It was in the full heat of the day, and I was resting 
a bit under the shade of the portico. 

“ Well I declare! you are going to have another visitor, Eunice !”’ 
cried the old lady, interrupting a calculation as to some yards of lawn. 
“Who is it coming along?” 

Eunice shaded her hand and I shaded mine—and saw, walking pain- 
fully as one does who is sick and faint, Mrs. Whythers. Eunice ran to 
offer her arm. I stood up to let them go in, and Mrs. Whythers just 
touched my hand with a sickly smile. 

“Ill? worse? Yes, David, Iam both. Life is very hard to bear 
just now, and it tells upon me.” , 

Sitting in the porch, I heard it all. All. They had put her in the 
corner of the chintz sofa, and given her a cup of milk : and she spoke. 
The whole town knew of it then, and she had come out to us to ask 
questions. A sickening sense of faintness, of helpless despair, grew 
upon me as I listened. 

The gentleman who had come over to meet Garnet Granville in the 
grove, with whom she had gone away, was not her brother, but Mr. 
Whythers. 

It was a wicked tale. He was bad, and she—though I have to say 
it—was a hypocrite. She had no brother. But oh—was she not to be 
excused? Exposed to the companionship of that attractive and most 
unscrupulous man, day after day, day after day, during her three 
months’ stay with Mrs. Whythers, she had learned to love him with the 
passionate “idolatry that Z felt for žer. They were together nearly 
always of necessity, for Mrs. Why thers was confined to her room three 
parts of her time: he took her out, she entertained company (or the 
two together) for Mrs. Whythers at home. She, the wife, awoke to a 
suspicion of danger too late. Then she spoke to her young guest, 
telling her for her own sake she must go home. Garnet played the 
hypocrite there as well as later. She appeared all innocence ; could 
not understand what was meant, she said; she was quite willing to go 
away, but not home—for she knew home was not ready to receive her. 
So then it was arranged that she should come to us for a fortnight, 
until the home was ready—Mr. Whythers to be allowed to think she 
had finally departed. 

I knew the rest. They had gone away together. One of the cruelest 
elements in it all to me was that the ladies, Daniels, should hear this. 
But the whole town was talking of it—the country soon would be. 

‘¢ He has come over every night of his life all that fortnight, and she 
has met him in our oak grove!” cried the grandmother. ‘ Mrs. 
Whythers, she said he was her brother, Arthur Granville.” 

‘‘ She never had a brother.” 
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“ And I misdoubted me all along that something was wrong,” put in 
Eunice. ‘She’s a despicable girl—as bad as he is!” 

A sickness like death came over me. Moving away from the misery 
of the voices, I went to a distant part of the garden, and lay down be- _ 
hind the hothouse in a misery of despair that it is not often given to 
man to feel. 

I lay there till the people had gone and it was nearly nightfall. 
Eunice came out calling “ David, David !” but no David answered her. 
Wandering away then, for I could not yet face even her eyes, I found 
myself crossing the platform at the station. A train was coming up; 
there was a rush of passengers ; I was pushed, and—fell. 


After that dark day came weeks and weeks of hospital life. At first I 
saw nothing but the white ceiling overhead, and now and then a face 
bending between that and me. I don’t know which was the worst— 
the pain of body orof mind. Then I began to mend. 

In the next bed to mine was a sufferer named Nathan Arnold: a 
patient, grave, sweet-tempered man. One day his little girl—he was a 
widower and had but the one—came in, bringing a tiny bunch of roses, 
Where they came from I do not know, for the ground was white with 
snow—but I caught sight of their bloomy faces afar down the narrow 
passage between the little cots. 

‘Roses !” I cried out in an agony such as no pain ever forced from 
me. ‘‘Don’t let her bring them here! Don’t let her bring them 
here!” 

It was very foolish of me that burst of remembrance—but the sight 
of the flowers had brought that old time before me: and I was grievously 
weak. 

A great friendship sprang up between myself and Arnold. As we 
sat up together he taught my poor,'‘blind, despairing soul to look up 
to those holy hills from whence cometh all our help. 

Never shall I forget those long spring afternoons, with the sunshine 
coming and going in golden tides on the white beds and whiter faces, 
Arnold’s low voice quoting from memory all that was comforting and 
beautiful in that most beautiful and comforting of all books, the Bible. 
He was a plain man, but at these times there was a charm in his face 
no earthly beauty could impart ; a light in his eyes that seemed to me 
must be like the light that comes over the faces of those who are 
beneath heaven’s portal. ~ 

When I left the hospital it was as an altered man, in more senses 
than one. They had to carry me out : for my feet would not bear me : 
they never will bear me again until I touch the shining shore. I learnt 
basket making : the fine delicate baskets that ladies favour. All day 
long I sat and wove the slim willow strands into dainty devices for 
daintier hands to trifle with, yet was never lonely, seldom sad. The - 
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scent of the flowers was again my delight : and they brought the blos- 
' soms and laid them beside me that I might look on them while I 
worked. Eunice had married Nathan Arnold, and they and the little 
girl and I live together in the old home amidst the rose-garden. Thus 
another year or two went on. 

June came round again —sifting her sands of golden sunshine 
through my open window, filling the air with her sweet scents of hay, 
and woodbine, and lilies. I was sitting out of doors one day in the 
seat they had improvised for me, my fingers hard at work, my lips 
repeating that favourite verse that Z could so well realize, “ It is good 
for me that I have been in trouble, that I may learn thy statutes,” when 
there came swiftly down the slope from the direction of the station a 
young woman poorly clad, who carried a small bundle in her arms. 
Young women were no longer anything to me; I bent my straw hat 
down upon the delicate willows again, and lost myself in a vision of 
what the next world would be. I often had those comforting visions now. 

“Mr. Armitage! David! Don’t you know me?” 

Know her! I knew the voice, and that was enough ; I should never 
have known Aer. Her face was worn, thin, haggard—hke a storm- 
beaten lily. 

I could not rise ; but I managed to push back the chair a little. 
“« Yes—I know you now. Miss Granville.” 

“I am Mrs. Whythers,” she said, correcting me. “The moment he 
could make me his wife, he did.” 

And I ought to have mentioned before this that poor Mrs. Whythers, 
the first wife, had died within a month or two of the flight which had 
put the final snap to her breaking heart. The day after he received the 
news he married Garnet Granville. No blessing had rested on the 
marriage : it was not to be expected that it would. 

She knelt down at my knee. ‘ David—oh, let me call you so !— 
don’t look so harshly at me.” 

Was I looking harshly? I did not know it. ‘My poor lamb!” I 
said. ‘‘ My poor, worn, weary lamb!” 

“‘ Weary alike of the world and of my life,” she moaned. ‘ My hus- 
band has in turn left me for another. It is only just. And, David, I 
am dying.” 

I tried to answer, but a sob caught the words. 

“ Not dying of his cruelty ; but of what my own father died of when 
I was a child—consumption,” she continued, her voice taking a hard 
tone. ‘I did not expect to live to get here. David ”’—with a whisper 
—‘‘ you remember our going to church together that one Sunday—can 
you tell me what the text was?” 

Ay, I could. ‘God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

“ To me, a sinner; me, a sinner,” she repeated. ‘ God be merciful 
to me—to me—a sinner |” 
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Oh what a sobbing voice it was! Opening her arms, there peeped 
out a pretty baby, who had the blue eyes of its mother. 

“I want you and Eunice to take care of her, David Armitage. At 
least as long as they'll let you. And perhaps 4e won’t care where she 
is. There’s money; my money; more than she'll want: it will all be 
hers, not his. Her name is the same as mine, Garnet. And, David— 
I—JI am faint,” she broke off. ‘‘ I—TI think it’s death.” 

I saved the baby, and called out for Eunice. She slid down, and 
lay on the ground. The more I called, the less any one came. I saw 
the struggle, and I could not do anything to help her. 

“ Mercy upon us!” cried Eunice, coming out at last, and lifting her 
hands up, covered with flour. ‘‘ Why, David, what’s all this ?” 

On the garden walk, which her feet had trodden so often in her girl- 
hood’s pride and beauty, lay Garnet Whythers, dead. Her bonnet had 
fallen off, and her beautiful hair trailed on the gravel. Eunice took up 
the baby. 


They let the baby stay with us. The other day her pretty feet came 
tripping up to me. 

“ What you doing, Uncle David ?” she lisped—for so she was taught 
to call me. 

“Writing a story, my little darling.” 

“A tory? Where you det it from, Uncle David?” 

“Out of a June rose.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
BACK FROM BRISTOL, 


ACING the two rooms with slow and measured steps, from the 
bed-chamber to the sitting-room, from the sitting-room to the 
bed-chamber, his air not only that of a man pre-occupied with his own 
thoughts, but as if utterly weary of this life, went Sir Dene Clan- 
wating. ‘Time was telling on him. Life and its events were telling on 
him. Is it true that, according as our course has been smooth and 
easy, imposing no check on our own imperious will and pleasure, so 
will a period of days more or less dark, more or less short, set in 
before life shall finally close? It had certainly been the case with Sir 
Dene Clanwaring. 

That he had felt his wife’s death years ago, and his favourite son 
Geoffry’s death close upon it, as keenly as might be, was indisputable. 
But these events are of a class that we cannot avert ; they come direct 
from God: we recognise them as such, and the wounds heal again. 
Witk these two exceptions Sir Dene’s life had been altogether one of 
prosperity and enjoyment. He reigned supreme in his own neighbour- 
hood; he took his pleasure abroad at will, in the metropolis or else- 
where; he had an ample income; no trouble disturbed him. And 
this desirable state of things continued until he was past his seventieth 
year. If ever and anon at odd moments a thorn pricked his con- 
science touching that old affair connected with the widow Barber, it 
soon disappeared again. But, almost in proportion to the extreme 
ease of his long life, so had been the tormenting discomfort of the 
past year or two. 
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The greater portion of Sir Dene’s love had been concentrated on 
his grand-daughter, Margaret, the eldest child and only daughter of 
his eldest son. In her earlier years, when she was not of strong health, 
and it had appeared a doubt whether she would be reared, the phy- 
sicians had recommended that she should live always in country air; 
and therefore Beechhurst Dene became nearly entirely her home. She 
was a fair, gentle girl, merry of spirit, tender of heart, a favourite with all. 
How deeply Sir Dene grew to love her, he was perhaps not conscious 
of, himself, until all was over. ‘Tom was very dear to him, but not as ` 
dear as Margaret. Asa rule, men never experience the same fondness 
for boys that they do for girls. It was Margaret who made Sir Dene’s 
home like one ever shining beam of sunlight: he grew at last not to 
care to leave it, because she was there. In age there was not much 
difference between hers and Tom’s; she being some few months the 
younger. 

The day of the end was a day in January, two years ago this very 
month, when she was in her twenty-second year. Sir Dene was re- 
calling it all as he paced the carpet. He was busy in his bay parlour 
with Mr. Tillett, who had come over from Harebell Farm to pay his 
rent, when Margaret put her bright face inside the door to disturb 
them. She wore a blue velvet gipsy hat, and her over-dress was of 
soft blue cashmere with ermine fur about it. 

‘We are going, grandpapa,” she said. “Good bye.” 

“Good bye, my darling,” responded Sir Dene, fondly kissing the 
smiling face. ‘‘ Don’t stay out too long.” 

“ We shall only go there and back, grandpapa.” 

A young girl of sixteen, Charlotte Scrope, was visiting at Beechhurst 
Dene at the time, and Margaret was going to drive her as far as Hen- 
wick to see her governess—for in that healthy suburb of Worcester, 
Miss Scrope went to school : a matter of two miles or so from Beech- 
hurst Dene. It was not the custom for ladies to ride on horseback 
then; the few who did were called masculine women ; but they some- 
times drove a chaise or gig in the country for convenience’ sake. It 
was a fine, clear morning, the roads frosty, with bits of ice here and 
there; and as the pony carriage took its way out of Beechhurst Dene, 
Margaret driving, and a mounted groom behind them, Gander, watch- 
ing at the hall door, said to himself they’d have a nice morning of it. 

A nice morning! In the field skirting Dene Hollow, the field that 
had once been the widow Barber’s, Sir Dene’s team was out, ploughing. 
Tom Clanwaring, riding through it on horseback, halted to say some- 
thing to the ploughman. As the man, whose face was towards the 
road, raised his head to answer, his words faltered on his tongue, and 
his eyes dilated. 

“Hullo! What’s up? Look out yonder, sir!” 

Tom turned, and was just in time to see the pony-carriage racing 
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away as if flying for its life. Just in time to see some one jump from 
it, and fall in the road. He was off his horse, had leaped the railings, 
and was up with Margaret—for she it was who had jumped—almost as 
quickly. 

She lay still in her blue garments, her lifeless face white as snow. 
Tom raised her in his arms, but the head fell: fell as he had never 
seen a head fall in this world. Afraid, he dared not think of what, she 
knelt down and let the poor head rest upon him ; and, lifting his own 
white face, shouted out to the ploughman to mount his horse and 
gallop to the Dene. 

The pony stopped presently of its own accord. Charlotte Scrope, 
who had sat still, was neither injured nor (she acknowledged) much 
frightened. The groom, leading the pony back again, the young lady 
still in her seat in the little carriage, said he could not imagine what 
had frightened the pony, that it should have put down its ears, and. 
backed all of a sudden, and then, giving a leap, sprung off at a gallop. 
= «I cannot Aink why Margaret should have been so frightened as to 
jump out,” cried Miss Scrope. ‘“ Has she fainted, Mr. Clanwaring ?” 

Alas! as the reader has foreseen, it was worse than fainting. 
Margaret Clanwaring was dead. Her neck was broken. But there 
were two things that would remain, and did remain, a marvel on 
thinking minds : why, as little Charlotte Scrope put it, she should have 
been so frightened as to jump out at all: and why, jumping from that 
low carriage, her neck should have broken. Mr. Priar talked in rather 
a learned manner, giving suppositions: that the head must have struck 
here or struck there : but people wondered, for all that. 

Sir Dene came speeding down from Beechhurst Dene with the rest : 
he could run still, for all his more than seventy years. The first thing 
that particularly caught his eye, was the strangely piteous aspect of 
Tom’s face. It served to startle him. 

“ She’s not hurt much, is she, Tom?” 

‘¢J-J—-better not disturb her, sir, please,” was Tom’s distressed 
answer. ‘‘We must get something flat to lay her upon.” 

Seven days afterwards, as Sir Dene Clanwaring stood over her grave 
in Hurst Leet churchyard, the thought that had been making itself 
more or less heard all the week, came rushing full upon him with 
overwhelming force. Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, read the clergy- 
man. Ay: but Sir Dene surely saw, and took home to him, the one 
great, indisputable fact, indisputable to his conscience, that the curse 
of retribution lay on the road, Dene Hollow ; and that this culminating 
punishment had come direct from God. The sudden cutting off of 
this favourite and most beautiful flower, who had become the best 
solace of his declining life, was only the righteous judgment of 
Heaven. Just as Mary Barber, when consigning her poor oppressed 
mother to the grave in the same churchyard, had felt a sure and 
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certain conviction that nothing but a curse could lie on the fine new 
road which had sent the aged woman to that grave before her time, 
which had been made, as she at times expressed it, out of her blood 
and tears ; so did the conviction of his mistake and folly and sin lay 
hold on Sir Dene as he stood over Margaret’s. It was the retribution 
coming home to him, he mentally said ; the curse working itself out. 

From that hour Sir Dene Clanwaring was a changed man. The 
pleasantness in his days seemed to have dried up; all their sweet 
apples had turned to bitterness. Instead of enjoying life carelessly, 
looking not beyond it, he began to see how very near, in the course of 
nature, his own grave must be drawing : he began to realize that he had 
not, in this short world, been living for, or thinking much of, the 
eternal one beyond. A kind of shadow, something like that which 
was reported to lie on Dene Hollow, lay on his own heart perpetually ; 
the shadow of a vast sorrow. Sir Dene saw quite well that it would 
lie on his life to the end. The time went on. Instead of shaking off 
petty cares and annoyances as of yore, they clung to him and told upon 
him in an almost unnatural degree. There were hours still when he 
seemed to be full of life and animation, to enjoy the social intercourse 
with his family as much as ever; but on the other hand there were 
times of depression, when he could truly say the evil days had come 
ani he found no pleasure in them. 

Such an hour was this. Pacing his carpet with heavy and lagging 
tread, Sir Dene was dwelling on the two great sources at present 
embittering his life, the one a thing of the past, the other very recent— 
Margaret’s death, and ‘Tom Clanwaring’s base ingratitude. He could 
not have believed that he should feel the departure of Tom as keenly 
as he was feeling it, or have wished him back again so ardently. We 
never know the worth of a thing until we have lost it. Had Tom 
come back now, and thrown himself at Sir Dene’s feet in all humility 
to confess his sin, and said, ‘“‘ Grandfather, forgive me,” Sir Dene would 
have read him a lecture, and stormeda bit, and then hugged Tom to 
him in very happiness. The sin, be it always understood by the reader, 
was that one Tom had been unconsciously accused of in conjunction 
with the young lady at the Trailing Indian. No other rested on the 
mind of Sir Dene. 

It is a bitter trial to be deceived in one whom we wholly trust. 
Sir Dene had trusted Tom—had believed him to be of conduct good 
and honourable — and the awakening brought very sharp pain. Loose 
conduct was not thought over-much of in those days, by Sir Dene, or 
by anybody else. It was not that in itself; it was the deception Tom 
had practised on him: been very black when he had appeared to be 
wholly white. If Tom had deceived him in one point, he had perhaps 
in Others: at any rate, instead of being a young man of honour, open 
and candid and upright as the day, he must have been a very sly one, 
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argued Sir Dene. And never to have written! Five days now since 
Tom’s departure, and not a line from him. What though he had 
turned him out with harsh words of anger, Tom ought to have allowed 
for the passion, and condoned it: he was a young man, his grandfather 
an old one. Waiting at Bristol, nothing to do with his time there, and 
yet he could not write one word to the poor old man who had reared 
and loved him! Had Sir Dene been told then that Tom had written, 
written a gentle loving letter, and that my lady suppressed it, he had 
probably turned fer out in his fury. And there he was, telling over 
Tom’s sins and ingratitude as he paced his carpet, and lashing 
himself into a state of rage about it all, when Squire Arde was shown 
in, on his return from Bristol. 

“Tom did not take that bag of money, Sir Dene,” said the Squire 
impulsively, after explaining in two or three words where he had been 
to, and that he had seen Tom. 

‘No, that he did not,” was the somewhat unexpected but emphatic 
answer of Sir Dene. ‘‘I was enraged against him at the time, Arde, 
or I should never have thought it. Mad, I think, I must ha’ been. 
Poor Geoff was the soul of honour, and Tom takes after him.” 

“It’s a great pity, Sir Dene, that the suspicion was caught up 
against him. Of course he did not take it. But who did?” 

“There! Let the dratted dross go. I shan’t make a stir over if, 
Perhaps the rats—sink ’em !—got at it. Much good may it do ’em!” 

The explosive answer proved how very much Mr. Arde’s comments, 
coming upon his own previous state of mind, told on Sir Dene’s 
temper. It was the custom in those days for country gentlemen—and 
town gentlemen also, for that matter—to use far broader terms of 
speech than these. Sir Dene had usually been a notable exception, 
save at some rare moments when passion o’ermastered him. ,It ap- 
peared that passion could sometimes be in the ascendant still. 

“ Are you ill?” asked Mr. Arde, wondering at the irritability. 

“ I don’t know. Illin temper, I suppose. I miss Tom. Things 
go cross without him. That Weston that they’ve put on has been in 
three times this very day, asking this and asking t’other. Three 
times! I shall have my life bothered out. Tom was my right hand, 
Arde. I didn’t value him when he was here, but now I look round 
for him every minute of the live-long day.” 

‘Have him back,” suggested the Squire. 

“ Not just yet. Lady Lydia would say I did it to affront her. He 
was insolent to her: there’s no denying it. And there’s that other 
thing lying always against him. He forgot his honour there.” 

“ But what zs that other thing?” questioned the Squire, thinking he 
was about to have his curiosity gratified at last. ‘“‘Tom declares he 
knows of nothing.” 

‘‘ Let it pass,” snarled Sir Dene, putting up his hand impatiently to 
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enforce the words. “I'll never give utterance to it as long as I live: 
Id rather open a running sore. Tom’s been a confounded fool—and 
that’s enough. No, Arde: I can’t recall him yet to Beechhurst Dene.” 

“ A spell of absence and of Ireland will do him good,” remarked 
Mr. Arde soothingly—for he had rarely seen Sir Dene put out so 
grievously as this, “It will give him the experience of the world 
that he’d never learn at home: and a dose of roughing it is always 
serviceable to young men. In regard to that money——” 

“Hang the money!” roared the old man. ‘I won't hear any more 
about the money. But for thinking he had helped himself to it—and 
I was an idiot for my pains-—I might never have let him go. When 
it came to the last interview, why—things might have taken a turn. 
I never intended ¢hat¢ to be the last—when I gave him his instructions 
and the funds for his journey. Close upon that, the loss was dis- 
covered, and I locked myself up in these rooms, so as not to see him 
again, and gave my orders to Gander.” | 

“I was only about to say that some one might have come in through 
the window, and taken it from the secretary,” quietly pursued Mr. 
Arde. “In my opinion there’s no doubt it went that way; I think 
Tom has none, either. For all you know, Sir Dene, some one may 
have been concealed amid the shrubs outside and have actually watched 
you count the money. Have watched all that passed.” 

“Let it go, Arde. With one thing or another, you'll drive me mad. 
Of course that’s how it went—have I no brains, d’ye suppose? And 
to think how I slandered Tom !—my own boy’s son! Bury the money! 
I wish Parker had been buried before he’d brought it here that after- 
noon !” 

In all this, Mr. Arde could but discern one prevailing desire: a longing 
to have Tom back again. The next minute, Sir Dene unconsciously 
confirmed it in a singular degree. 

“ Margaret gone ; gone in that awful manner; and now he is gone; 
gone in disgrace! What’s the good of my life to me? They were the 
two I cared for.” 

“Not much difficulty, I fancy, in getting him back again before he 
reaches Ireland at all,” thought the Squire. ‘You'd like Tom to be 
here, I see, Sir Dene,” said he aloud. 

“ Better, I daresay, than he cares to come,” retorted Sir Dene. 
“ Never to write a word.to me !—it’s too ungrateful, Arde.” 

Mr. Arde thought of the very nice letter he, himself, had received from 
Tom, and wondered. During that interview at Bristol, the subject was 
not started, and Tom did not happen to mention that he had written 
to his grandfather. 

‘‘ But—has he not written to you, Sir Dene?” 

“Not a word. He is bearing malice, you see. I didn’t think it of 
him. Or else he’s ashamed to write. There: let it go, I say. Come 
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in at five and eat a bit o’ dinner with me, Arde. Goodness knows I’m 
dull enough! We'll have it up here alone together, you and me.” 

“Tom shall get a private hint from me not to hurry away from 
Bristol, and to write to the old man forthwith,” mentally decided the 
Squire, as he accepted the invitation. ‘In a week’s time he'll be back 
at Beechhurst Dene.” 

Would he! If things did but go according to our wishes, well-laid 
plans might succeed. ‘The first link in the chain of events, destined 
to frustrate Squire Arde’s good intentions, was woven even as he left 
Sir Dene’s presence. 

Turning in at the library door, to say how d’ye do to the family, and 
to tell them he had been to Bristol, Mr. Arde came upon Otto. Otto 
alone. He was leaning back in an arm-chair, his feet ọn the fender, 
reading some dry law book. The barrister was going up to London 
by the morrow’s night mail from Worcester: a letter, received that 
morning, was taking him away a day or two earlier than he had in- 
tended. Putting the book down, he rose from his seat to shake hands 
with Mr. Arde. 

“I’m heartily glad you’ve been to see him, Squire,” spoke Otto 
earnestly as they stood over the fire, and he listened to the details of 
the Squire’s journey. “In my opinion Tom has been shamefully used 
among us.” 

“Sir Dene wants him back already; I sée that plainly,” returned 
the Squire. ‘As you say, he has been badly used.” 

“Fancy his being accused of taking that bag of money!” continued 
Otto. “Great asses they must all have been to think it!” 

“Ay. But now—who could have taken it?” 

“Who! Why Randy Black.” 

“Randy Black!” echoed Mr, Arde in great amazement. 

And the exclamation caused Otto to remember what in the impulse 
of the moment he had quite forgotten—his brother’s earnest injunction 
not to speak of Mr. Randy. He set himself to repair the damage in 
the best way he could. 

“‘ Look here, Squire. I ought not to have spoken of this,” he said, 
dropping his voice. “Jarvey has got some idea in his head as to 
another man—not Black—and has sworn us all to silence in the 
interests of justice. Don’t let it go any further.” 

The Squire nodded. “Do you happen to know who the other 
is?” 

“Jarvey won't say: it might defeat enquiry, he thinks. For my 
own part, I privately believe there’s no doubt it was Black. Not to 
speak of the man’s bad character, appearances are nearly conclusive 
against him.” 

“ Do you object to tell me what they are?” 

“ Not at all—as I’ve told you so much. But mind you keep counsel.” 
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“Of course I'll keep it,” said the Squire. “Td not help to defeat 
the ends of justice for the world.” 

And Otto Clanwaring, perfectly satisfied of that, with or without the 
assurance, related what had come to their knowledge. About the time 
that the robbery was committed, Randy Black was seen to fly down 
the side path, leading direct from the bay window, in what seemed to 
be an agony of terror. ‘Which terror might of course have been 
caused by a fear of pursuit—and most probably was,” concluded Otto. 

‘But who saw this?” questioned Mr. Arde. 

“Tt was Mary Barber. She was coming across here, it seems, to 
borrow something of the cook; and met Black in this state. I never 
knew any case that looked more like a circumstantial evidence of guilt 
in my experience,” continued the barrister with as much assumption 
of dignity as though he had been the Lord Chief Baron of the realm. 

Mr. Arde agreed. In his own mind he deemed the evidence 
perfectly conclusive against Black. ‘Sir Dene does not know of this, 
does he?” he asked. 

“Not yet. Jarvis wants to follow up his suspicion first in quiet: if 
Sir Dene were told, he would be sure to make a stir in it, and accuse 
Black. And that would—would spoil sport,” concluded Otto after a 
slight pause of consideration, during which he had remembered that 
he had no right and no need to allude to the other motive given by his 
brother for keeping Black’s name from Sir Dene—the debt. 

“Any way, whoever it may turn out to be, I’ll answer for it that it 
was not Tom Clanwaring,” concluded Mr. Arde, as he shook hands to 
leave. 

“Id have answered for that myself all along—and told them so,” 
was the reply of Otto. ‘Mind you keep counsel abroad, Squire. 
Above all, don’t let out to Jarvis that I’ve said anything. He’d think 
at once it was going to be proclaimed to the parish.” 

Squire Arde nodded. “All safe. Trust me.” 

He went slowly down the front avenue with his hands in his pockets. 
The Squire was in no hurry: upon arriving at his home that day, he 
had found his wife and daughter absent. Not expecting him—1in fact, 
not knowing when he would return, or where it was that he had gone— 
they had driven over to spend the day with some friends, living in the 
neighbourhood of Powick. One of the children at the lodge—it was a 
fresh generation there now—ran out with a smiling face, and held open 
the small gate for the Squire: for which he patted her head, and 
dropped a halfpenny into her blue cotton pinafore. 

‘“* How’s mother?” asked he. 

‘‘ Mother’s a getting better, thank yer honour,” said the child, bob- 
bing straight down. “‘ Dick, he says we shall ha’ some snow-balling 
afore to-morrow,” gratuitously added she, her eyes brightening at the 
prospect. 
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‘“* Maybe,” returned the Squire. ‘‘ There. Run in.” 

Outside the gate he stood, revolving what he had heard. A slight 
covering of snow lay on the ground, just enough to make the fields and 
roads white. ‘The little girl, peeping from the door, thought his honour 
was contemplating the landscape in reference to the tempting prospect 
of snow-balling. Mr. Arde was debating whether, instead of turning 
home at once, where nobody waited for him, he would not rather go 
on to Harebell Farm and question Mary Barber. He felt half inclined 
to continue his walk also, from thence, to the Trailing Indian. 

“ All safe.. Trust me,” the Squire had said to Otto Clanwaring ; and 
said it in perfect good faith. He would no more have gone talking of 
this matter to a stranger than he would have set the Worcester bell- 
man to cry it in that city the next market-day : but it never occurred to 
him to think that he might not speak of it privately to the only one to 
whom (apart from Beechhurst Dene) the incident concerning Black was 
known—who had been the one to witness it, and to carry it to the Dene 
—Mary Barber. Rather, he considered, it was a secret lodged between 
himself and her; one that concerned him in whom they were both 
interested, and of whose innocence both felt equally sure—Tom Clan- 
waring. 

“TIl go,” decided the Squire. “I’ve got plenty of time on my 
hands, and a longer walk this sharp day ’ll do me good. Precious cold 
that homeward journey was: one’s feet get frozen, travelling, such 
weather as this.” 

“ Good day, Squire. So you're back again, sir!” 

The salutation came from Cole the farrier, who met the Squire as he 
was wheeling round. 

“Just back,” returned the Squire. ‘I’ve been to Bristol.” 

A light shone in Cole’s eyes. The words revealed to him that he 
had been to see Tom Clanwaring. 

“Ts he really a-going to Ireland, Squire?” 

“That he is, Cole. According to present intentions.” 

“What a shame it was, their suspecting him about that bag of 
money !” resumed Cole. ‘Asif Mr. Tom ’ud do dirty work o’ that 
sort !” 

‘“‘ Pooh, that was all nonsense,” said the Squire, carelessly. “It’s 
known it wasn’t him.” 

“Ay, sure: or else I might ha’ put a spoke in the wheel for him 
myself,” returned Cole in a significant tone that caught the Squire’s ear. 
“ I saw somebody that same evening not a hunderd mile off Sir Dene’s 
bay parlour.” 

“I know!” cried the Squire in his incautious impatience. ‘’Twas 
Randy Black.” 

Cole glanced keenly at the Squire, as if in some slight surprise : and 
then his eyes went straight out into the far-away horizon. It was only 
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that morning that he had received Tom Clanwaring’s letter, enjoining 
silence. 

‘‘ As to Randy Black, if all tales be true, he’s capable o’ worse things 
than stealing money,” returned the farrier carelessly. ‘But I’m not a 
going to mix myself up in his affairs. Good day, Squire.” 

“ Good day, Cole.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS EMMA GONE. 


“ ALL of a shake, he was, and his face whiter nor this here kerchief 
I’ve got on,” said Mary Barber, in answer to Mr. Arde’s confidential 
questionings, as she stood, cloth in hand, and her gown drawn through 
its pocket-hole, for he had disturbed her when she was hard at work in 
the best parlour, ‘‘ bees-waxing ” the bright old mahogany furniture. 

“There can’t be a doubt that it’s what he had been after—that bag 
of money,” returned the Squire. ‘The very absurdity of his plea for 
accounting for the fright ; that he had seen—had seen Robert Owen, 
would be almost enough evidence, without anything else.” 

Mary Barber did not immediately reply. She had thoughts and 
thoughts. Dwelling upon the matter very much indeed, as she had 
done since her visit to Beechhurst Dene, she had come to a somewhat 
different conclusion from that which she had mentally drawn then. 

“Squire Arde, I think he saw the poor master. Any way, that he 
fancied he did. Because i 

“ How can you talk such nonsense, woman ? ” interrupted Mr. Arde— 
who had never liked the report at all. “I thought that fools’ gossip 
had died out long ago.” | 

“So did I,” said independent Mary Barber. ‘ But it seems it hasn't: 
though what on earth can bring him above ground again—if he is above 
it—is more than I can tell. Look here, Squire: that terror of Randy 
Black’s last Saturday night was real terror: and I don’t believe it was 
caused, or could ha’ been caused, by anything but what he said. 
Supernatural terror is different from other terror, say that caused by 
the fear o’ pursuit. Had Black been running from pursuit only, he'd 
not have had his face ghastly, and his teeth a-chattering, and his skin 
in a clammy sweat. Hed ha’ been flying stealthily, too, with steps as 
hardly dared touch the ground for fraid o’ being heard and tracked : 
not with a great open bustle and noise, as he was.” 

She paused, and gave a moment’s vigorous rub to the table, as if to 
enforce the argument. Squire Arde stood, knitting his brow. Leaving 
the cloth where it was, she resumed. 

“ Randy Black ’ud no more have showed that mortal fear to. living 
man or woman if ’t wasn’t real, than he’d confess himself a thief. It’s 
the sort o’ fear men be ashamed to own to: and they never would own 
to it but for being took unawares like, in the minute that the fright’s 
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upon ’em. Why, Squire, he was Jeszdée himself with fright! He a’most 
clung to my shawl for company! If he’d only been a-taking the money, 
would he have give Jack Pound’s boy a sixpence to walk up Harebell 
Lane with him because he didn’t dare to go alone? No; he’d rather 
have slunk off somewhere by hisself, and hid away from pursuit. 
Randy Black saw the old master on Saturday night, Squire,” she con- 
cluded emphatically, “‘or thought he saw him, as safe as that my 
name’s Mary Barber.” 

“ All the same he might have helped himself to the bag of money.” 

“ He might,” she answered, with a stress on the word that indicated 
doubt. “I don’t feel so sure of itas I did in the first burst o’ the 


thing. Maybe time ’ll tell, sir.” 


And somehow, Mr. Arde, a rather impressionable man, did not feel 
so sure of it, either. Instead of returning home when he left the farm, 
he walked across the fields towards the Trailing Indian. The narrow 
path between the grove and the fence, from whence poor Robert Owen 
had fallen (as was supposed) to his death ; the pond in the lane under- 
neath ; the old cow-shed in the two-acre meadow—all were there just as 
they used to be a quarter of a century before. Squire Arde, passing 
the familiar objects, had his thoughts back in that by-gone time. He 
remembered, as though it had taken place but yesterday, that visit he 
and his relative, the quaint old Squire, and Geoffry Clanwaring had made 
to the Trailing Indian the day after Robert Owen’s disappearance, and 
his own vague doubts of Black. If the landlord had really had any 
hand in Mr. Owen’s death, it might account for these fits of super- 
stitious terror, that had occasionally assailed him since. 

Silent and deserted as usual looked the Trailing Indian when Mr. 
Arde approached it. But no sooner had he entered the yard gate than 
a stout young fellow of eighteen, Sam Pound, came rushing out of the 
stable. His smock-frock was rolled up round his middle, he wore no 


‘hat, and he had altogether the air of being at home and at work. 


The Pounds were enough to puzzle people—there was such a flock of 
them. John and Matty Pound, at whose cottage, as may be re- 
membered, the Widow Barber died, had fifteen children. This young 
man, Sam, was the youngest of them; Jack, the eldest of the bunch, 
was the father of the little lad who was carter’s boy at Harebell Farm. 

“Ts it you, Sam Pound!” exclaimed Mr. Arde. ‘‘What are you 
doing here?” 

‘IT be a come to live up here, Squire,” was the answer—and the 
young man appeared proud of having to say it, and pulled his hair, that 
was like nothing in the world but tow. ‘That there stable be in a rare 
muck o’ pickle, so I were a-cleaning of it out a bit.” 

“Come to live here?” repeated the Squire slowly, thinking it strange 
Black should take on a man when so little business was doing to require 
it. ‘Are you to be ostler?” 
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‘Man of all work, indoors and out. Randy Black, he sent for old 
feyther to come up yesterday, and they made the bargain atween ’em. 
Five pound a year I be to earn and my witl’s and lodging. There be 
nobody but me to do nothing for ’em nohow,” added Sam Pound, who 
possessed about the readiest tongue within a ten-mile radius. ‘“‘ Land- 
lord, he be bad of his cough ; and missis, her’s bad; and Miss Geach, 
she ’ve been and went off.” 

‘‘Where’s she gone to? What’s she gone for?” questioned the 
Squire. 

“Well, I take it her didn’t care to stay no longer 1’ the face and eyes 
©’ folks,” returned the shrewd young man. ‘ After a-cocketing up of 
herself above the parish all these mortal years, and a-turning up of her 
nose at decent hard-working young men like our Jim, a fine market 
she’ve been and went and brought her pigs to! And Jim, he’s a-doing 
better nor any on us, and could ha’ give her a good home, wi’ a side 
o’ bacon in’t!” 

“ But where’s she gone?” repeated Mr. Arde. 

Sam Pound shook his head to indicate his ignorance upon the point; 
shook it resentfully too. 

“Her stopped the stage coach as it druv along the highway yonder 
yester morn, missis says, and got up atop, and sot herself down on’t ; 
her, and her big ban’-box o’ clothes aside her.” 

The first object Mr. Arde saw on entering the inn, was Black him- 
self, groaning and coughing and choking over the kitchen fire. Whether 
Black’s disobedience of the doctor’s injunction, to stay indoors, had 
tended to bring on a relapse, or whether it might have been the adven- 
ture in the Beechhurst Dene grounds that was telling on his nerves, 
certain it was that the man looked very ill; ominously so. The poor 
ailing wife, worse than usual that day, was lying in bed upstairs. Mr. 
Arde sat down, his stout umbrella held out before him. 

Now, Squire Arde had not gone to the inn to accuse Black out- 
right of the theft ; rather, he intended, by a series of delicate pumpings, 
to glean what he could in an incidental manner, and thence deduce his 
own judgment of things. But, nearly at the first, he found himself 
foiled. Black evidently could not understand him; and when Mr. Arde 
spoke out more plainly, the man’s surprise was so great, and apparently 
so genuine, that Mr. Arde was fairly puzzled. 

“ Don’t you know that Sir Dene lost a bag of money out of his secre- 
tary on Saturday night?” pursued Mr. Arde. 

‘“‘T never knew a word on’t,” returned Black emphatically, turning 
his white face (white from sickness) full on the Squire’s—and for once 
both face and tones seemed as truthful as an honest man’s. ‘‘ What 
sort of a bag was’t?—how much money had it got in’t?” 

“« Well, it was just a little sample barley-bag; and the sum was forty- 
five pounds,” replied the Squire, giving him gaze for gaze. 
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“« Notes or gold, sir?” 

“ Both.” 

Black slowly turned his eyes on the kitchen fire, and seemed to 
be thinking. It must be owned that he had not the air of a guilty 
man. 

“ Hearing that you were met flying out of the grounds about the 
same time, Black—that is, at dusk—I was wondering whether you had 
seen anything of the robbery,” continued Mr. Arde, thinking he was 
opening the ball with charming finesse. ‘Any suspicious-looking 
people round the bay window, for instance?” 

Black shook his head. ‘I warn’t anigh the bay window, Squire. I 
never got more nor half way up the path to’ard it.” 

“What put you into that state of fright, then? You had, I believe, 
all the appearance of a man flying from pursuit.” 

“« Well, because I got a fright, Squire. It don’t matter what ’twas. 
; ee as 

Black stopped short, turned sideways, and looked at his visitor 
questioningly, the sickly face growing a little dark. Mr. Arde thought 
the man had suddenly divined that he was suspected of this thing. 

“I had got a fright,” he repeated sullenly. 

“Fancying you saw Mr. Owen’s ghost !” 

“ Did you hear that there from Mary Barber?” questioned Black 
after a pause. 

“Well—yes. Thats near enough. What a foolish coward you must 
be, Black, to fancy anything so ridiculous!” 

“I see him as plain as I see you at this moment, Squire,” burst 
forth Black in excitement. “He stood i’ the pathway right in front 
of me, and I were close up again him afore I knew what ’twas, 
a-standing there i’ the dusk. I swear I saw him. Id swear it if ’twas 
my last breath.” 

The recollection, even now, seemed to bring out a cold sweat on 
Black’s face. Mr. Arde, his hands leaning on the top of his umbrella, 
and his chin on his hands, could but look at him. For some moments 
nothing was to be heard but the ticking of the eight-day clock, standing 
in its upright case against the wall by the chimney-piece. 

“Never a thing did I see 7’ the grounds but the ghost o’ Robert 
Owen,” resumed Black, with the same amount of earnestness, but with 
less excitement. ‘“ Nothing frighted me but that. As to the theft o’ 
money from Sir Dene’s parlour, I saw nothing on’t, nor nobody about 
to help theirselves to ’t. And, I'll take my oath as I never heered 
o’ the loss till this minute.” 

Had it been anybody but Black, the Squire would have given to this 
the most implicit credence. Being Black, knowing the man’s habitual 
cunning and ruses—his assertions of innocence when accused of 
poaching and the like, every word of which was always a deliberate 
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lie—he knew not what to think. A question suddenly occurred to him 
after he had risen to depart. 

“What brought you in the Beechhurst Dene grounds at all, Black?” 

“I was a-going to ask leave to speak to Captain Clanwaring,” replied 
the man readily. ‘“ He’s owing me a trifle for baccy, him; and I 
thought I’d go across, and ask him for ’t.” 

A very reasonable plea, presenting neither doubt nor difficulty to the 
mind of Mr. Arde. Sometimes he owed for tobacco at the Trailing 
Indian himself. i 

“I hear Emma Geach is gone away,” he remarked, the door in his 
hand. 

“ Drat her, yes !—and I be glad on’t,” exploded Black, in a very 
different tone. ‘‘I’d sooner have her room nor her company.” 

‘“‘ Where’s she gone?” 

“ Her didn’t tell me. Took French leave, and was off afore I got 
out o bed! Let her go where her will. Dratted baggage!” 

_ Asense of failure, in regard to the result of his expedition, lay on 
Squire Arde’s mind as he and his umbrella went down Harebell Lane. 

“I don’t know what to believe, and that’s the fact,” he told himself. 
‘‘ Every word the man spoke seemed true. But then—who can trust 
Black? But for Otto Clanwaring’s strict injunctions to be silent, I’d ask 
the captain who the other one is that he suspects. As it is—well, it’s of 
no good for me to meddle further in it. Tom’s cleared among ’em, 
and so let it go.” 

Sir Dene Clanwaring and the Squire spent a pleasant evening toge- 
ther, Gander waiting on them. Sir Dene avoided the topic of Tom 
Clanwaring (and indeed all topics connected with home troubles), but 
ever and anon a chance word would drop from him inadvertently, by 
which Mr. Arde gathered how much Tom was missed. At nine 
o’clock he took leave, for the host was weary, and wanted to go to rest. 

“ Sir Dene feels Tom’s absence very deeply,” innocently remarked 
the Squire to Lady Lydia, when he looked into the drawing-room, 
where she was sitting alone. Captain Clanwaring and Mrs. Letsom 
were dining abroad ; Otto had gone out to post a letter. ‘Sir Dene 
wants him back again.” 

“ Wants him back again!” repeated my lady, letting fall her knitting. 

“That he does,” cried the blundering Squire—who was one that 
could never see an inch beyond his nose. ‘TI think we shall have him 
back, too, before a week, or so’s, gone over.” 

Every drop of blood in Lady Lydia’s veins seemed to stand still as 
she listened. Have the scapegoat back again !—after all her trouble! 
But she was a thorough diplomatist ; and she smiled sweetly on the 
Squire as he stood before her. 

‘ You have been to Bristol to see him, I hear.” 

“ Aye, I thought I’d better go. And really, Lady Lydia, I must 
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say, I think he has been sent away unjustly. Tom assured me that 
he had done nothing to merit expulsion, as far as he knew.” 

‘You are so kind-hearted, dear Squire; and so unsuspicious! Of 
course Tom Clanwaring would not proclaim his naughty deeds to you.” 

“The question, my lady, is—has he done any,” was the somewhat 
blunt answer. 

Standing beside him on the hearth-rug, glancing round as if to make 
sure that they were indeed alone, her voice quite affectionately low, 
her smile sweet still, my lady breathed into the Squire’s ear a whisper 
of Miss Emma Geach. 

“No!” broke out the Squire. “ That never was Tom.” 

“ Yes, it was. Zom.” And then she told what she had heard from 
Otto. Woven into a tale (as she had been weaving it in her mind 
this past week) it seemed to be a charming history of proofs, one 
fitting into another. Lady Lydia, herself, fully believed in it. 

The Squire gave vent to a long, dismal whistle. “Id never have 
believed it of him,” he cried, his mouth falling. “ What a confounded 
hypocrite he must be !” 

“ Believe me, dear Mr. Arde, it is better that he should be away 
than here,” she plaintively said. “ Better for the peace of this house; 
better for that miserable girl at the Trailing Indian; better for you, 
especially better for your daughter. Rely upon it, all things are ordered 
for the best.” . 

“What difference does it make to my daughter?” demanded Mr. 
Arde, opening his eyes at the words. 

** Ah—what! But perhaps I ought not to speak out so fully,” she 
added in her candour. “I should not to any one but yourself. He 
was a presuming, designing villain, dear Mr. Arde. He dared to fall 
in love with May—there’s no question of it; there’s no doubt he 
dared to cherish the prospect of making her his wife. Yes, even he, 
Mr. Tom Clanwaring !” 

The Squire’s eyes dilated: the Squire’s eyes grew round with horror. 
ffe !—the penniless obscure scapegoat, Tom Clanwaring ? 

“ Make up to Miss Arde !—to my daughter!” he stuttered. ‘ Why, 
the fellow must possess the impudence of Belial! Is he mad?” 

‘But that your own eyes must have been held, you would have seen 
it for yourself,” she said. “I think Mrs. Arde saw it. There’s no 
knowing what he might have beguiled May into had he remained 
—a secret marriage, possibly: girls are innocent and persuadable. 
Secret marriages run in his race you know.” 

It was a side fling at poor dead Geoffry and Maria. Mr. Arde, over- 
whelmed with a conflict of feelings, wondered whether he was awake 
or asleep. ‘‘ Believe me, Squire, it is good for us all that he should 
be at a safe distance. Once in Ireland, the sea will flow between him 
and us. Let him stay there.” 
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Squire Arde acquiesced with his whole heart, and with a few strong 
words. He would have moved heaven and earth then to keep Tom 
Clanwaring and danger away, rather than help to recall him. Hs 
daughter !—and her twenty-thousand pounds on her wedding day, 
coveted by him! He began to see that he was a scapegoat, and 
nothing less: he began to think it likely that he Aad taken that money: 
_ all the enormities of which Tom Clanwaring had been accused found 
a willing echo in his mind. So prone is frail human nature to be 
swayed by self-interest. 

Going down the avenue on his way home, and stamping as he went, 
as if to throw the flakes of snow off his boots, in reality to stamp off 
his indignation, whom should he meet just before he got to the lodge 
but Otto Clanwaring. In a few angry words the Squire stormed out 
the news he had heard, and compared Tom to the arch-enemy. 

“ Confound it! I wish I had lost my tongue before I’d ever men- 
tioned the thing,” was Otto’s vexed retort. ‘‘We are none of us so 
white ourselves, Squire, I dare say. As to that Geach girl and her 
native impudence, se's not much to make an outcry over.” 

“Its not that,” foamed the Squire : “ it’s the two-faced hypocrisy of 
the fellow altogether. I believed in him a’most as I believed in myself, 
Otto Clanwaring.” 

And away he went stamping furiously amidst the snow-storm. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
SELLING OUT. 

THE days and weeks went on. Tom Clanwaring’s departure got to 
be a thing of the past. Tom was in Ireland, hard at work, filling the 
post that he had been sent to. It was no sinecure. He had been 
pretty active on his grandfather’s estate; he had to do a vast. deal 
more now; and his personal responsibility was greatly increased. The 
rumour, that he had stood in the relation of sweetheart to Miss Emma 
Geach, had become public property—but I think this has been said 
before : and Hurst Leet concluded that Sir Dene—or perhaps my lady 
—had banished him by way of punishment. Considering the light 
estimation anything of sweethearting was then held in, and the lighter 
estimation in which Miss Geach was held, Hurst Leet came to the 
conclusion that the punishment was harder than it need have been. 

In January, when Otto Clanwaring returned to London, the captain 
ran up with him; having, as he said, business there. But Jarvis was 
soon back again. Sir Dene, responding to some dexterous persuasion 
of my lady’s, helped Captain Clanwaring temporarily with a tolerably 
fairsum. It ought to have set him on his legs. Perhaps everybody 
thought it had, save the captain and his creditors. 

In one thing the wise captain showed himself unwise. Unwise as a 
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child. No sooner was he down at Beechhurst Dene again, than he made 
an offer of his hand to Mary Arde. In the whole, Tom had not been 
gone three weeks; the remembrance of him and his shallowly dis- 
guised love was full on May; and Captain Jarvis Clanwaring’s own 
sense (for he certainly suspected the love) might have told him so. 
May refused him, with a few pretty words of thanks. What else could 
he expect? Privately cursing his precipitancy, the gallant captain 
made her a soft, bland speech, intimating that his love for her could 
never die; and that he was willing to wait and work for her as Jacob 
(to whom he compared himself) did for Rachel, and think it no hard- 
ship. To this May replied that she begged he would not think of 
waiting for žer; she had made up her mind not to marry at all. They 
parted good friends, apparently on the same terms that they had been 
beforehand. 

After this, Captain Clanwaring divided his time pretty equally be- 
tween London and Beechhurst Dene. No lover could ever pay his 
court more silently and unobtrusively than he did to May, hoping to 
rectify that first mistake. Not a day passed but he was at the hall: 
but he pressed no more attention on May than he did on her mother. 
He had made up his mind to win her; and win her he would; but he 
knew that he could not do it by storm. Lady Lydia made the best 
play for him, especially with Mr. and Mrs. Arde. 

And in Mr. Arde’s great fear, lest his daughter should be beguiled 
by Tom Clanwaring and bestow herself and her twenty thousand 
pounds upon so miserable a scapegoat (for over that twenty thousand. 
pounds Mr. Arde had no control whatever), he looked with something: 
like favour on the pretensions of Jarvis Clanwaring. Captain Clan- 
waring was not a particular favourite of his: he had disliked him as a. 
boy, he did not much like him as a man ; and he would not have pre- 
ferred a soldier for May. Still the captain seemed strangely desirable 
by the side of Tom. We estimate all things by comparison, and shall 
as long as the world lasts. Mr. Arde knew no particular ill of Captain 
Clanwaring: it was generally believed that the captain had a few 
debts ; but debt was so common an appendage at that day to young 
men of fashion, that Mr. Arde did not give that a second thought. 
Lady Lydia whispered that Jarvis would inherit a large amount of Sir 
Dene’s savings, and all of her own. What her savings might be, or 
whence they came she did not state: but Mr. and Mrs. Arde, both 
single-minded people in the main, never doubted her word. 

To his wife, and his wife alone, Mr. Arde had whispered the tale of 
Tom’s evil doings, of the incredible manner in which they had been 
deceived in him, of the infamous hypocrisy he must have carried on. 
Rushing home that January night through the snow-storm, he found 
his wife, just returned, sitting over the fire in her bed-room, and he 
told her all. Mrs. Arde was shocked. She had a high esteem for 
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Tom: putting aside that semi-fear as to her daughter, she liked him 
excessively : and she could not at first give credit to the tale. Her 
husband assured her it was positively true ; having no doubt of it him 
self, you see. T hey agreed to keep it from May ; it was not suitable 
for her ears; never to breathe it to her, save in the extremity of 
necessity. May gathered that Tom had done something or other fright- 
fully wrong—a vast deal worse than having knocked down Captain 
Clanwaring in a passion ; but when she asked her mother what it was, 
Mrs. Arde replied that it would not bear talking of. 

Just a word here about Miss Emma Geach. She was supposed to be 
hiding her diminished head in some convenient shelter, near or distant 
as might be convenient to her; taking rest, and gathering fresh strength 
and (as the people put it) brass, against the time that she should come 
forth again to adorn the world. And that she would come, and live 
amongst them as usual, Hurst Leet made no sort of question of. And 
thus the time went on. 

The next news was, that Captain Clanwaring had quitted the army. 
Sold out. Lady Lydia was the first to carry the tidings to Arde Hall ; 
Jarvis being in London completing the negotiations. Two causes had 
induced him to take the step, she said: the one was, that he could not 
bear to separate from May—as he must have done, for he was unable 
to get a further extension of absence ; the other, that he knew Mr. Arde 
would like him better if he were not a soldier. In reference to May, 
Mr. Arde certainly would: but he observed to Lady Lydia that he 
thought it a pity : yourg men were so much better with some occupa- 
tion than without it. 

The same reasons were assigned to Sir Dene Clanwaring, upon whom 
the news came with intense surprise. Sir Dene was rapidly failing in 
health. Both body and mind were now so weakened that a state of 
something like apathy had set in; and he rarely took much note of 
anything. This selling out of Jarvis’s, however, aroused him in an 
extraordinary degree, and he stormed over it as he had been wont to 
storm over annoyances in the days gone by. Lady Lydia quietly shut 
the doors while it lasted, then answered his questions and set herself 
to soothe the tempest. How did the fellow think he was going to 
live, flinging up his profession in that mad way, demanded Sir Dene ; 
and my lady calmly answ ered that he was going to marry Squire Arde’s 
daughter, and would succeed to the Hall (as a matter of course) in the 
lapse of time. Sir Dene shook his head, only half convinced—half 
convinced of the wedding project, not at all of the expediency of the 
selling-out—but his physical powers were unequal to maintain, either 
passion or contention long. Dear Jarvey had quitted the army because 
of this contemplated marriage, she urged; he would for the present take 
ap his abode at Beechhurst Dene, and make himself useful to his 


revered grandfather. 
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Such were my lady’s specious whispers. But what, in all sincere 
truth, were the real inducing facts of. his selling out? Simply, that he 
could not keep in. Captain Clanwaring was so deeply involved in debt 
that he was obliged to get the proceeds of his commission to extricate 
him—or, rather, partially to extricate him; for it would only go half 
way to it. Assistance he must have to avoid exposure and disgrace. 
In some way or another, he had managed to stave off the evil day until 
now: when it could no longer be staved off by any mortal contrivance 
known in this world, save some of its golden coin. There was but one 
way of getting it; and that was by selling the commission. Lady 
Lydia had absolutely none to give him; and Sir Dene it was of no 
use asking. My lady had sounded the baronet in a delicate way, and 
found him more inexorable than a flint. Not another penny-piece 
should Jarvis have from him, he said—nay, swore—as he buttoned up 
his breeches pockets emphatically; he had let him have too much 
already for his own good. Press it, Lady Lydia dared not; still less 
might she hint at the embarrassment her son was in; lest Sir Dene 
should talk.of it to Mr. Arde (as he would be sure to do) and Jarvis’s 
hopes be ruined with May. 

So the commission was disposed of, and Captain Clanwaring— 
retaining his title by courtesy—took up his permanent abode at Beech- 
hurst Dene. Weston, the new superintendent of the estate, had not 
proved a very efficient successor to Tom Clanwaring; my lady, by dint 
of prayers and tears, and almost going on her knees to beg it, got Jarvis 
to ride out on the land once a week, or so: and regaled Sir Dene’s 
ears with dear good Jarvis’s anxious industry in Sir Dene’s interests. 
Sir Dene took no notice: thoroughly put out with the ex-captain, he 
was barely civil to him. 

Grating ever on the baronet’s mind, was the one bitter fact of Tom’s 
ingratitude. Nota line had he received from him since his departure. 
He concluded—as what else could he conclude ?—that the young man 
had.shaken off the ties and obligations of years as we shake off an old 
garment when it has served our turn, and abandoned him, his grand- 
father. Never was there a greater truth written than that of Shake- 
speare’s—‘‘ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, thou art not so unkind as 
man’s ingratitude :” and Sir Dene was feeling it to his heart of hearts. 

But now—what was the fact? If Tom had written one letter to Sir 
Dene, he had written ten. All had been confiscated by Lady Lydia as 
that first one was, sent from Bristol. At length Tom wrote to ser: 
asking how it was he did not hear from Sir Dene: or, indeed, from 
any one. My lady answered him forthwith. Sir Dene was poorly and 
ailing, too much so to be crossed or troubled, she represented. He 
was still incensed against Tom, and she did not wonder at it, remem- 
bering what discomfort he had caused in those later days at the Dene; 
she added (in a parenthesis) he could not dear to see one of Tom’s 
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letters arrive, and caused them always to be put in the fire unopened : 
my lady therefore counselled Tom not to write again. 

To suppress letters or to present them to their owners, was an equally 
easy task for Lady Lydia, since they were delivered at Beechhurst 
Dene in a closed bag, of which she now kept the key. 

Another person that Tom had written to again, was Mr. Arde. 
He wrote to tell him what the place was like, what he had to do, and 
so on; he also once more thanked him for his unexpected liberality. 
Now, what did Squire Arde do on the receipt of this letter? He 
went into a passion and sent it back again. Snatching a sheet of 
paper, he penned a few strong words, commenting on Tom’s rascally 
presumption in daring to address him, forbidding him so to offend 
again, wrapped the letter inside, and despatched it to Ireland, unpaid. 
So, between them all, Tom got hardly used. 

And now things went on swimmingly. Captain Clanwaring, in 
feather as to cash, at least temporarily, was the gayest of the gay. 
He was a fairly good-looking man, popular in the county, and he made 
the most of his attractions. The report, whispered by Lady Lydia, 
that her son Jarvis would inherit all, or nearly all, of Sir Dene’s pro- 
perty not entailed—the entailed portion of course descending to young 
Dene—spread everywhere ; and people, judging hastily, took it for 
granted Jarvis would be rich. Altogether, the Squire was at length 
brought to say that if May set her mind upon Captain Clanwaring, 
he would not hold out against the marriage. Captain Clanwaring 
in answer (for the concession was spoken to him personally) seized 
the Squire’s two hands in his, and thanked him with deep emotion, 
his dark eyelashes wet with tears. 

“ I think the fellow has some good in him,” decided the Squire. 

And so, once more, all things being propitious, the captain tried his 
chance, and had another fling with the die. It was a lovely day in 
June, and Mary was sitting outside the window on the lawn bench, 
under the walnut tree, reading a new book. She wore a dress of some 
thin pink material, its low body and short sleeves (still the fashion) 
adorned with white lace. Her brown eyes were bright, her pretty hair 
was tossed back, her cheeks had a radiant blush. Something in the 
book had called up the signs, for the story put her in mind of her own 
story and Tom Clanwaring’s—a rich heroine was constant to a poor 
lover. May in her heart was just as constant to Tom, and meant to be. 

“How I long to peep at the end! I know it must all come right 
there !” she softly said, turning over some of the leaves. “ But no, T'I} 
not: it would spoil my pleasure in reading. And something else will 
come right, if we only have patience. I wonder what he is thinking all 
this while. If oh, my goodness, here comes that other one!” 

The other one was Captain Clanwaring. Glancing round in desperate 
hopelessness of escape, May could only sit on where she was. The 
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captain, decked out in nankeen trousers and all the other fashionable 
adjuncts of the period, was kissing the tips of his tan-coloured glove to 
her, as he advanced, flourishing his cane. May wished the grass-plat 
would open and let him in. 

Not at all. He came on safely, and sat down beside her. Possibly 
seduced to it by the sweetness of the summer day—the balmy air, the 
rich hues of the flowers on which the bees hummed and the butterflies 
sported, the scent of the new-mown hay in the side field, the universal 
loveliness of all things around—or perhaps by the winning beauty of 
May herself, Captain Clanwaring again spoke the few magic words to 
her, that many another girl in the country might have given her ears to 
hear. ‘‘ May, will you be my wife?” 

‘*OQh—thank you—thank you very much,” responded May in a 
desperate flutter. ‘ But—-I—can’t.” 

“Do you mean that you won’t, May?” 

“I—can’'t—thank you; I don’t want to marry,” stammered May. 
“Please, Captain Clanwaring, don’t ever say anything about it again.” 

She had risen to escape ; but he caught her hand and detained her. 
Holding her before him while he poured forth his love-tale, her face so 
pretty in its distress, the blushes chasing each other across it, was more 
than he could withstand ; May suddenly found his handsome black 
moustache bent upon her lips, and a kiss taken. With a sharp wrench 
of her hands out of his, and a cry of pain, May got away from him and 
ran indoors. 

Susan Cole, putting her young lady’s things to rights in the wardrobe, 
was astonished to see her dart into the chamber, fling herself on a 
chair, and burst into tears. 

“What on earth has took you now, Miss May?” 

“T wish I could run away somewhere! I wish I could!” exclaimed 
Miss May passionately. ‘“‘It is a wretched world !” 

“Indeed, and I think it’s a very good world, for them that like to 
make the best on’t,” returned Susan. 

At that moment some lines of an old song were heard through the 
open window: a tolerably old song even in that day. This singer was 
probably unconscious that he had an audience. 


‘* Don’t you remember a poor carpet weaver, 
Whose daughter loved a youth so true. 

He promised one day that he never would leave her, 
Down in the vale where violets grew. 

Never, he told her, would he be a rover : 
She fondly thought he told her true. 

Ah, how shall this maid his truth discover ? 
Ah, will he plight his vows anew ?” 


Susan Cole’s head went cautiously out. “It’s Captain Clanwaring, 
Miss May;” she whispered, bringing itin again. “He's a-sitting on 
that there seat below, under the walnut tree.” 

“ And I wish he was hanging on the tree instead !” returned Miss May. 
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CHAPTER X. 
BETTER TO HAVE LET THE DOUBT LIE. 

STILL as a statue, her face white and rigid, almost like one that is 
carved out of stone, sat Mary Arde. There’s an old saying, “desperate 
causes requires desperate remedies ”—and a desperate remedy had just 
been applied to Mary’s obstinacy. In the vexation brought to Mrs. 
Arde by her daughter’s second refusal of Captain Clanwaring ; in the 
worse vexation inflicted by the full persuasion that the rejection was 
caused solely by the young lady’s liking for Tom, Mrs. Arde suffered 
herself to impart some hints to May, which she would have been sorry 
to do under less exacting circumstances. 

It could not be (to go back a few months) but that the gossiping 
charges, laid to the door of Miss Emma Geach, should have penetrated 
the ears of Squire Arde’s daughter. Not a man, woman, or child in 
the place, but heard the comments freely bestowed upon that young 
person’s ill-behaviour, and May amidst the rest. But that Miss Emma’s 
doings, good or bad, could by any possibility concern her, or any of 
her friends or acquaintances, never crossed the mind of May Arde. 
How should it? May—to confess the truth—had always liked Emma 
Geach: with May the girl was never impudent, but pleasant and good- 
natured ; and May had thought her very pretty. So that, when she 
grew to be talked of, May’s feeling on the point was one of intense 
sorrow ; and very little of blame. Indeed, as sensible people remarked, 
the wonder was, not that the girl had gone wrong now, but that she 
had kept straight so long, reared amidst the disreputable influences of 
the Trailing Indian. 

Nothing whatever had been heard of Emma Geach since that bleak 
January morning when she took her abrupt departure by coach from 
the inn. As the months went on, and she did not make her re-appear- 
ance, as expected, people grew tired of looking for her. They 
regarded her prolonged absence as a kind of slight offered to their 
curiosity, and resented it. Where was she? What had become of 
her? Surely she had had time enough, and to spare, to repose herself 
in her retreat! Whom was she with P—what was she doing? All the 
gossips in the parish asked it one of another. But, for any answer 
that ensued, they might as well have put the questions to the moon. 

Late in the spring; nay, at the commencement of the summer; a 
kind of solution came. There arose a rumour in the place that Miss 
Emma’s retreat was discovered. It was affirmed that she was in 
Ireland, paying a friendly visit to Mr. Tom Clanwaring. | 

This clinching assertion could not at first be traced to any one 

person in particular. Z heard it from Y ; Y from X; X from W; and 
-so on ; but to get all the way back to A, step by step, seemed impossible. 
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At length it was said that Black at the Trailing Indian was the authority, 
and that his wife had received a letter from Ireland from Emma 
Geach. Upon that, all eyes were opened in a most wonderful and 
convincing manner: and people asked one another how they could 
have been so obtuse as not to discern that when she went off by the 
stage coach it must have been because Āe had gone before, and that 
she probably went straight to Bristol, the horses’ heads being set that 
way. High and low, up and down, went this report: to Beechhurst 
Dene and its grieving master ; to Mr. and Mrs. Arde; to the village 
shop-keepers ; to the peasants in the hay-fields. 

“‘ The girl in Ireland ?—It cannot surely be true!” cried Mrs. Arde 
aghast. 
“Nay, but it is true; there’s no doubt of it,” replied Lady Lydia— 
for it was she who had first carried the news to the Hall. “Jarvis 
went up to the Trailing Indian, and put the question direct to Black.” 

A charming dish of well-seasoned hash, all this, to tell May. Or, 
rather, to hint to her; for Mrs. Arde, respecting her youth and in- 
nocence, did not speak out very plainly. And there sat May alone in 
her chamber after the communication, feeling more dead than alive. 

Tom Clanwaring worthless—and so worthless! Tom Clanwaring, 
whose love she had fondly thought was given alone to her, and who 
had, and knew that he had, her whole heart! Oh, what a simpleton 
she had been! What a poor, soft, deluded simpleton ! 

On the past Christmas night—barely six months ago, but which 
seemed to May, looking back, ages and ages—she had been so intensely 
happy as to wonder whether anything in life could ever look cloudy 
again : now, sitting there in her miserable chamber, with that most miser- 
able blow weighing down her head, that utter despair her heart, she felt 
that life, no matter how long it might endure, would never emit for her 
one ray of brightness. 

“Poor child!” exclaimed sympathising Susan Cole, who divined 
what the nature of the interview between mother and daughter had 
been as sharply as though she had made a third at it. “It’s too bad 
of missis to ha’ told you shat /” 

May looked up with a start: her frame shivering, her cheeks hectic. 
She could not'’have spoken openly of the trouble for all the world ; she 
would have died rather than let it be suspected how it was trying her. 
But, to this woman, who had nursed her in infancy, scolded and kissed 
her at will, her heart yearned; yearned for what none could impart— 
consolation. 

“I don’t think you know anything about it, Susan,” she said, speak- 
ing ina light tone. “I don’t know what you mean.” 

“ Not know about it! Why, Miss May, every soul i’ the parish has 
knowed about it for months past, but you. After keeping it from you 
so long, I say it might ha’ been kept always.” 
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“It can’t be true, Susan !” 

‘“‘ Miss May, don’t you try to go again common sense,” reprimanded 
Susan. “Facts is facts. And, now that youve been made to hear 
’em, it’s o’ no use to hope to shut your eyes again’em. There’s nobody 
i’ the whole place as does, but one: that there brother o’ mine, down 
at the forge.” 

A light as of half-hope shone in May’s eyes. “Does Ae not believe 
it, Susan? ” 2 4 

“What, Harry Cole! Not he. If he see Mr. Tom Clanwaring a- 
setting his neighbour’s rick afire, Harry Cole ’ud shut his eyes, and 
only believe in him all the more. He swears by Mr. Tom Clanwaring 
he do.” 

“ Do you believe in it, Susan?” breathed May, quite hating herself 
for stooping to put the question. But, in great misery, it is something 
to have even a straw to catch at. 

“ I should be a soft sawney if I didn’t,” was Susan Cole’s answer. 

“It is very dreadful,” sighed May, with a sob of the breath. 

“Oh well, of course it zs, Miss May,” came the only half-acquiescing 
rejoinder. “ But young men de young men, all the world over. For 
the most part, you may just trust ’em as far as you can see’em. I be 
bound poor Mr. Tom had a rare example set him by Captain Clan’- 
ring in smoking and chaffing and what not,” continued Susan 
tossing her head. “The one manages not to get found out, and the 
‘tother can’t manage it: that’s the chief difference I expect, Miss May.” 

Susan whirled away from the room with as little ceremony as she 
had used in whirling into it. May sat on with her sorrow. 

But, thinking here and thinking there, a reaction took place in her 
mind. All the deep regard and esteem given to Tom Clanwaring for 
years could not thus be set aside in an hour’s time. May began to 
remember how unjustly Tom Clanwaring had been traduced, always ; 
and to ask herself what proof there was of this new charge ; to ques- 
tion whether there could be any. 

“ Susan,” she said, when the maid next entered, “all this may be 
only a tale. Where’s the proof of it?” 

“ Proof?” returned Susan. ‘Well, there’s only two people 1’ the 
place can furnish that, Miss May—Black and his wife at the Trailing 
Indian.” . 

‘How I wish I dare ask them!” thought May in her desperation. 

For three days and nights May brooded over the question—mughi 
she ask them? And what at first she began by answering to herself 
“ decidedly not,” ended in “I will.” During those three days and 
nights she neither ate nor slept: hope and fear alternated, the latter 
greatly predominating: and the whole time was as one long mental 
agony. 

Perhaps she might never have gone, but for a rather singularly good 
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opportunity, of doing so, presenting itself. These opportunities are the 
occasion of half the good and of half the evil that takes place in the 
world. On the third day, in the afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Arde went 
to a dinner-party, a drive of seven miles, leaving May at home 
alone. | 

It was one of those lovely summer evenings, when the moon is 
rising just as the sun sets. Bright, warm, still, the world seeming to be 
at rest, under its flood of golden light. It had been too hot for walking 
in the day: May had sat about in garden seats and under trees, nursing 
that hidden weight that lay on her heart. <A wish to go for a walk now 
arose suddenly ; and with it an impulsive thought that it should be to 
the Trailing Indian. | 

“I shall go out, Susan,” she said in her pretty imperative way. 
“ Put your things on.” Susan Cole obeyed, and they started. 

Behold them emerging from the Squire’s grounds on the upper road. 
Miss May in a pretty hat trimmed with a garland of roses and with a 
green parasol held against the light in the west where the sun had set 
Susan Cole in her every-day bonnet, which was just the shape of a big 
coal-scuttle, and made of black silk : and in a spotted cotton kerchief 
crossed upon her shoulders. May had some dainty white frilled affair 
on over her summer muslin, and black lace mittens that went to the 
elbows. The young lady turned to the right on reaching the road. 

“ Going zat way !” exclaimed Susan Cole, in an accent of surprise 
mingled with a little tartness. ‘‘ What on earth for, Miss May?” 

“ Because I choose to,” answered Miss May. 

Susan Cole gave a sniff. The way did not please her. She liked to 
meet sociability and gossip when she went out. To the left there were 
houses and cottages and men and women. To the right, the way Miss 
May had chosen, there was nothing but the solitary road; Sir Dene 
Clanwaring’s park wall bounding it on one side, the landscape beyond 
Dene Hollow on the other: and not a chance of encountering so much 
as a waggoner. 

“Well, this is a lively way to take,” cried Susan disparagingly. ‘‘ Be 
you a-going to call at the Dene, Miss May?” 

“Not if I know it, Susan.” 

Another sniff or two, particularly crusty, and Susan Cole stepped on, 
in her tied shoes and white stockings, at the young lady’s side. Her 
cotton gown, a buff-coloured sprig upon its light ground, reached 
nearly to the ankles. By the very way she walked, long strides, and 
her feet planted firmly upon the path, May saw she was in one of what 
the young lady was wont to call “ her tempers.” All things considered, 
May thought it might be well to conciliate her. If Susan set her face 
obstinately against the expedition, they might never get there. 

“I am going to the Trailing Indian, Susan.” 

The avowal took Susan aback. Abstractedly she had no objection ; 
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for'to get a word or two of gossip with Black and his wife was better 
than getting none. But her mood just then was contrary. . 

‘And what i’ the name o’ wonder should be a-taking you “here, 
Miss May?” 

“I’m going to see how poor Mrs. Black is. And,” she added, partly 
in her straightforward honesty, partly because Susan would be sure to 
know the true motive just as well as she did, “I shall ask whether that 
thing is true that has been said of Mr. Tom Clanwaring.” 

“ And why need you want to know whether it’s true or not?” de- 
manded Susan Cole provokingly. 

“ Oh—because I think it is a great shame of people to raise reports 
behind his back, when he cannot refute them,” her face turning as red 
as the crimson sunset. ‘“ We were children together, and I can’t forget 
it: cousins, you know. Thats why.” 

“Youd a deal better let it alone, Miss May.” 

May’s countenance took a defiant turn. “You think so, do you! | 
And why, pray, Susan Cole?” 

“ Blacks be the only folk 1’ the parish able to confirm the story and 
say as it’s true. Nat’rally Zey must know—as the girl lived at their 
place. Better stop i’ the doubt, Miss May, nor hear as there’s no 
doubt about it.” 

But this was just what May did not intend to do. For, in her heart 
of hearts, she believed that a word of inquiry might prove Tom inno- 
cent instead of guilty. 

In silence they proceeded up Harebell Lane, shady and gloomy in 
even the bright summer evening, round by the pond, and on to the 
inn. Seated on a wooden stool before the closed side door, was Black ; 
while Mr. Sam Pound sauntered about the yard with a moody look on 
his face and his hands in his pockets, thereby looping up on either side 
his smock-frock. Whether May’s courage failed her at seeing Black, 
when she had hoped to see only his wife; or whether she would not 
let it be thought she was coming up expressly, certain it was that she 
~ went on past the house. Then, turning suddenly, she came across to 
Black. an 

“ How is your wife?” she asked. For Mrs. Black’s chronic state of 
ill-health was such that people rarely failed to enquire after her. Black, 
instead of answering—as if he neither heard the question nor saw his 
visitor—lifted his face towards the upper part of the yard, and shouted 
out to the young man in the smock-frock. 7. 

“ Hang ye, Sam Pound! Get off, will ye, and fetch that there mare 
in. What d’ye mean by slouching about there, a-doing 0’ nothing ?” 

“Be the mare to come in to-night?” responded Sam Pound. For 
which apparently dissenting question, his master gave him some abuse: 
and Sam went off. The mare belonged to a traveller, who had left it 
for a week to the care of the Trailing Indian. | 
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“What did ye ask—how the missis be?” resumed Black to Miss 
Arde, at his leisure, after this. ‘“‘Her bain’t no great things. Her 
never be.” 

“ We should like to go in and see her,” said the young lady timidly. 
“ If you please.” 

“ Ye can't then. Her bain’t to be seen.” 

“ Where’s your manners, Randy Black !” put in Susan Cole sharply. 
“ Is that the way you answer the Squire’s young lady?” 

Randy Black took no notice whatever of this. Stooping down, he 
picked up a dirty pipe that lay on the ground beside him, got some 
tobacco from his pocket, and began filling the bowl. The man looked 
somewhat better than he did in the winter; but his sallow face had 
strangely haggard lines upon it. He was seated so immediately before 
the door, that they could not attempt to go in, unless he moved. Of 
late, the door in front, facing the road, had not been used; it was 
hardly ever unlocked. 

“Taint ọ no good your stopping,” he suddenly said, just as Susan 
Cole was on the point of another explosion. ‘The missis be abed. 
I bain’t a-going to let her be disturbed at this time o’ evening.” And 
as Black was not a man to be persuaded by any means, but always 
stuck to what he said, good or bad, May knew that all hope of seeing 
Mrs. Black was over. Susan Cole caught the look of depression that 
took her face. 

“Look here, Randy,” said Susan, diplomatically coming round toa 
kind of hail-fellow-well-met tone, “as we be here, I may as well have 
a word with ye about Emma Geach. How was she getting on when 


you heard from her ?” 
66) ? 
Twarn’t me as heered; ’twere the missis,” ungraciously returned 


Randy. 

“ Well, how was she?” 

“Tolerable, I b’lieve. Babby were dead.” 

‘Twas a sad pity for her it should have happened, Randy,” con- 
tinued Susan, as if all her best sympathies were in full play for Miss 
Emma. 

Randy gave an ungracious grunt. “Her made her own bed, and 
must lie on’t.” 

“ And—was her sweetheart really Tom Clanwaring ?” asked Susan, 
dropping her voice to so low a tone that even May scarcely caught it. 
The young lady suddenly turned her back, as if she saw something 
passing in the lane. 

‘‘Why, who else should it ha’ been?” retorted Randy, lifting his 
eyes in surprise at Susan Cole. 

“ One was slow to believe ill of Aim, you see,” she observed, with 
something like a sigh. 

“ So one is o’ most folks as have carried white faces—till they be 
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found out,” said Randy, pressing down the tobacco with his dirty little 
finger. 

“ And—is it true again that she’s with him over in that there place 
o’ bogs—Ireland ?” 

‘¢ Where else d’ye suppose she is, Susan Cole?” 

“ And that she went straight off to him at Bristol when she run away 
` from here?” continued Susan Cole, her own interest in the colloquy 
getting high. 

‘J dunno about her going off straight to him,” was Black’s answer. 
“ Should think her'd not be such a fool as that, for fear o’ being 
tracked. Hed never ha’ been such a fool as to let her.” 

“ Any way, she did go to him; then or later.” 

“ In course she did. And I wish em joy o’ one another’s company!” 

“ Are you going to talk all night, Susan?” came the interrupting voice 
of Miss Arde at this juncture—and no one living had ever heard her 
speak- so sharply. “ We must be getting homewards.” 

“ And so we must, Miss May. Well, good evening, Randy Black. 
Tell the missis my young lady called in to ask after her. Good evening 
to you, boy,” civilly added Susan, as they turned out of the yard, and 
encountered Sam Pound bringing in the mare. 

Back down the lane in the same silence that they had come up it, 
went they. May’s face was white, her frame shivering: this confirma- 
tion of the worst was to her more bitter than death. In passing the 
pond, Susan spoke in a half-whisper. 

“Miss May, I told you it might be better for you to let doubt 
alone.” 

“ No, it is best as it is,” she resolutely answered, biting her poor lips 
o get some colour into them. ‘‘ Best that the doubt should be set at 

est.” 

Dingy and gloomy seemed the lane, now ; not as much as a glimmer 
of the moon shone through the trees: but it was not so gloomy as 
May’s heart. They stepped on side by side, saying no more. 

“Well, Pm sure!—is it you, Susan Cole? And you, Miss May! 
Good evening.” 

The salutation proceeded from Mary Barber. She stood at the gate 
of Harebell Farm in her white cap and crossed kerchief, that might have 
been the fellow one to Susan’s. 

“ What be you doing up this way ? ” 

“We've been to fetch a walk—’twarn’t possible to go out afore, this 
sultry day,” replied Susan promptly. 

“TIt have been sultry,” assented Mary Barber. ‘I’m a-standing here 
to get a breath of air. The heat’s made you look pale, Miss May.” 

_ “Has it?” carelessly returned May. “How is Fanny Tillett, Mary 
Barber ? ” 
“ She’s nicely, Miss May, I’m obleeged to ye. We've got her two 
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cousins a-staying here; the Miss Tilletts from the Wych. Nice merry- 
hearted young ladies, they be: one of ’em, Miss Eliza, sings like a 
nightingale.” | 

The dull pain at Mary’s own heart, seemed very bad Just then. 
Merry-hearted ! She envied the Miss Tilletts. 

“Fanny’s going back to stay with them when they return,” continued 
Mary Barber. ‘‘ The master, he Why, who’s this now, a clamp- 
ing down the lane?” 

The “clamping” proved to be from the heavy hob-nailed boots of 
Mr. Sam Pound. ‘That gentleman was coming along at full speed: his 
hands swaying, his smock-frock flying behind him, his shock of hair 
waving on his bare head. He made direct for the gate and Mary 
Barber, touching his hair to Miss Arde and the company generally. 

“Ud ye please to let ’em ha’ the loan of a candle up there, missis? ” 
he asked, jerking his head towards the Trailing Indian. 

“The loan of a candle,” repeated Mary Barber. “Be you out ©’ 
candles up there, Sam Pound ?” 

“We be. Our last bit, it were a’ burned out i’ the night; and the 
master, he clean forgot it tilljust now. He’ll aget some in to-morrow ; 
he telled me to say so; and ye shall have it back.” 

Not being particularly interested in the subject of the candle borrow- 
ing, Miss Arde and Susan said good night, and walked on. Mary 
Barber stood on at the gate: the fresh air, gently fanning her face, was 
grateful. Sam looked at her. 

‘“‘Be you a-going to lend us that there candle please, ma'am?” he 
asked again in a minute or two; and his voice had a kind of pressing 
urgency 1n 1t. 

“ PI fetch it directly. Be you in such a mortal hurry, Sam Pound ? ” 

“ J bain’t, but the master be,” was his answer. He can’t abear to be 





‘7’ the house wr’out a hght a’ter dark.” 


“Can’t he?” retorted Mary Barber with composure. ‘ How’s the 
missis ? ” 

Sam Pound looked about before he answered, as if to make sure the 
hedges would not hear, and dropped his voice to a low key. 

“ I think the missis be a-dying, I do.” 

“What!” exclaimed the startled Mary Barber. 

“ I does,” he said. ‘She ha’ been right down bad this two days, 
just a-tturning about in her bed like one as can’t keep still. All sorts o’ 
things she’ve been a-calling out—about hearses, and diamonds, and lace, 
and murders ; a reg’lar hodge-podge on’t. When Black found she was 
a-talking like that last night, he bundled me downstairs, a-saying as she 
was off her head. Look here,” added the lad, lifting his eyes, full of 
a kind of fear, to Mary Barber’s, “it bain’t right for her to die up there 
all by herself. I don’t like it. She’ve been a-moaning to-day like any- 
thing. I heered it down in the kitchen.” 
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“ Has Dr. Priar been fetched to her?” questioned Mary Barber. 

“ Nobody haven’t been fetched to her: Black says the doctor can’t 
do her no good. Fact is,” added shrewd Mr. Pound, “ Black don’t 
want nobody to hear what her talks of. I say, d’ye mind hearing talk 
of a pedlar as was lost up there? ’Twere afore my time.” 

Mary Barber nodded. 

“ Last night the missis was a-calling out about him. ‘Oh! don’t hurt 
the pedlar! Where be the pedlar? What ha’ you done wi’ him?’ 
Black, he turned the colour of a grey horse and shoved the blanket 
over her head. But ‘taint right for her to lie there all by herself 
to die, and not a Chris’n anigh her. Black, he stumps up a bit now 
and then, and he’ve sent me up wi’ things to-day: but mostly she'll be 
all alone, a moaning like a poor hurted animal.” 

Mary Barber, making no comment, turned to go indoors, leaving 
Sam where he was. She came back with two candles held between 
a bit of paper, and her bonnet on. , 

‘You run on down to Dr. Priar, Sam Pound, and ask if he’ll be so 
good as to step up to the Trailing Indian, and say I sent ye. TIl take 
the candles on there, myself.” 

Sam Pound hesitated. He thought the Trailing Indian might not 
approve of seeing Mr. Priar, and that he himself should have to bear 
the blame of it. 

“Now you just be off,” cried Mary Barber. “The sooner you be 
gone, the sooner you'll be back again. Don’t stand staring like a stuck 
pig, Sam Pound.” 

Thus urged, Mr. Pound clattered off on his errand. And Mary 
Barber made the best of her way to the inn. 

It was quite dusk indoors, and moonlight out, by the time she 
entered it. Black, regardless of the heat, had made up a roaring fire 
in the kitchen, for the sake perhaps of the light, and sat before it in his 
old wooden arm-chair, fast asleep. Seeing him thus, a thought prompted 
Mary Barber not to wake him; but rather to go up in unmolested quiet 
to Mrs. Black. An iron candlestick stood on the table, put ready no 
doubt for the return of Sam Pound. She slipped into it one of the 
candles she brought ; lighted it at the blaze, and stole upstairs. 

The sick woman lay on her bed—a low bed in a lean-to room—in 
utter stillness. She was not dead; but that she had not many hours of 
life left in her, Mary Barber saw. The hight of the candle, or perhaps 
the stir, caused her to open her eyes : she looked quite sane now, what- 
ever she might have been in the hours preceding. Mary Barber knelt 
down, and took the thin crippled hand that lay outside the clothes. 

“I’m afraid you be very bad, poor thing,” she said, in her least hard 
tone. 

“ Ay, I have been. Its a’most over.” 

“T’ve sent to tell Doctor Priar. He'll be up presently.” 
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“No good, no good,” said Mrs. Black, feebly attempting to shake 
her head. “ Black, he’d ha sent for ’m, had it been o’ use. My time’s 
come.” 

Mary Barber, looking at her countenance, believed it was true—that 
no doctor could have done her good this time, or prolong her days. 
The dying woman resumed. 

“ Mine has been a weary life, and I be glad to go. Id like to ha’ 
gone years back—but the Lord, He knows best. I hope He'll remem- 
ber what I’ve had to bear here, and gi’ me a little corner in Heaven.” 

“And so He will; never fear,” said Mary Barber heartily. “Tl 
send for the parson, and he shall come to say a prayer to ye.” 

“ Tve said it for myself,” said the woman, closing her eyes. But her 
feeble fingers held the strong ones gratefully. There was a pause. 

“ Look here,” said Mary Barber, breaking it, her thoughts recurring 
to that one great—and in its surroundings most unsatisfactory—calamity 
of the past, that was never entirely absent from them long together, 
although so many years had gone by, “look here. Have ye never 
a word o’ certainty to say to me about the death o’ the master?” 

Mrs. Black opened her eyes and stared, evidently not understanding. 
Her perceptions were becoming dim. 

‘“‘ My poor old master, Robert Owen o’ the farm. Did ye know at 
the time anything about his death ?” 

The meaning was caught now, caught vividly. Mrs. Black’s face 
assumed a look of terror, and she caught hold with both hands of Mary 
Barber. . 

“ T’ve lived in mortal dread o’ seeing him,” she cried, with a sobbing 
of the breath,‘‘ I’ve not dared to go out?’ th’ gloaming all them years.” 

“ Ay. But was he murdered?” 

“I dont know., I never did know. Oh, it have been a fearsome 
life for me—fearing this, fearing t’other, and knowing nought. I’m 
glad it’s ended.” 

“Who the plague be that, a-cackling upstairs?” called out Black at 
this moment, his voice not at all the steady voice of a man at ease. 

“ Its me, Black,” said Mary Barber tartly, going to the head of the 
staircase. ‘‘ I’ve come to see if aught can be done for your wife. Just 
bring up a drain o’ wine if ye’ve got it, and some fresh cold water.” 

Before the astonished Black could find words strong enough to growl 
out his wrath at this summary invasion of his domestic privacy, Mr. 
Priar came in. Sam Pound had encountered him turning out of the 
gates of Beechhurst Dene. 

But the surgeon could not prolong the life of Black’s wife. Her 
poor worn spirit, crushed by care and fear, flitted away as the summer’s 
morn was dawning. 


(Zo be continued.) 


AT MARGATE. 


S the summer comes round, bringing its hot days and still hotter 
closer nights, a great want and craving falls upon that large mass 
of humanity whose lives for the most part are spent in densely popu- 
lated towns : where fever and disease stalk abroad at the very slightest 
encouragement ; where dirty streets and still dirtier houses are the only 
objects that meet the eye; never so much as a green tree anywhere 
visible, except, perhaps, a poor willow in some closed-up city church- 
yard, weeping as much for want of its life-giving air as for the body 
over which for ages it has kept watch ; that possibly for the world has 
no other record than the time-worn inscription on the crumbling stone. 
The tree droops, and has lost what freshness it possessed in the early 
spring ; it is no longer green, but, covered with dust and soot, seems to 
have put on mourning for departed youth. 

In such scenes the song of birds is unheard, save, perchance, the 
piping of some poor prisoner dragging out a miserable captivity on the 
nail of an outside wall; chirping away its Ode to Melancholy and 
appealing to the compassion of passers-by; who would be tempted to 
set free the little life if it were only within an arm’s length. The sound 
of a running brook is unknown, and the roar of the far-off sea cannot 
mingle its soothing tones with the rush of the city traffic. Up in the 
sky there is a dull grey colour, and an intense look of brooding; as if 
the sun had opened its biggest furnaces, and let out all the glare and 
heat over his dominions. Here many a one, like the hapless poet in 
his garret in Fleet Street, has to draw upon his imagination for the 
beauties of nature, and paint to himself scenes whereon the eye cannot 
rest. 

But Imagination is not a universal gift. There is a vast multitude 
who cannot make the dream do duty for the reality. ‘They are unable 
to “ make believe” like the little marchioness, though they do their best 
and hardest. And when the craving comes to them in these hot days 
for a breath of pure air, a sight of fresh fields, or a plunge into the deep 
waters of the sea, there 1s but one way of treating with the difficulty. 
The mountain could not go to Mahommet; so Mahommet made the 
best of the matter, and instead of compromising his dignity by fruitless 
resistance, reversed the order and went himself to the mountain. 

The spirit of invention is abroad in the world. Even watches are 
made by machinery, and there is somewhere a wonderful automaton 
who beats clever heads in the intricacies of chess. A want is no sooner 
felt than supplied. A gentleman in Calcutta the other day telegraphed 
to a lady in England the most important question in life: she replied 
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by the same medium “ Barkis is willin’,” or words to that effect: 
and I am not quite sure if they did not at once proceed with the 
marriage ceremony by means of the electric wire. Therefore it is clear 
that man’s inventive genius has no limit. 

Thus when the hot summer days come, and with them the craving 

for fresh air already alluded to, it has in some way to be satisfied. 
It is then that we hear of cheap excursions to far-off places; of 
monster trains ; of wonderful journeys performed in an impossibly short 
space of time, at prices that set you wondering whether the directors 
have not lost sight of the interest of shareholders in their anxiety for the 
welfare of the people. Thousands of happy beings take advantage of 
the inducements held out by railway companies, and flock off to the 
sea; where some of the accumulated dust and dirt of town life is 
washed away by a plunge beneath the waves; and a deep draught of 
good pure air gives freer play to the lungs. 

One of the best places for these excursions, one of the most acces- 
sible, and therefore one of the most frequented, is Margate. And every 
now and then there comes into it like an avalanche, a swarm of people 
who spread themselves over the sands and over the town, as locusts 
spread over the face of the country, devouring all before them. 
Ramsgate is almost if not quite as much patronized, but being so much 
larger than Margate the-ravages are less perceptible. 

On a Saturday evening a very short time since, one of these excur- 
sions entered Margate, bringing in sixteen thousand people ; some to 
remain until Sunday night, others, more fortunate in their leave of 
absence, until Monday. The place was already full; and when this living 
tide rolled up, the great difficuity was where beds should be found. A 
vast number would certainly have to go without. But when the Eng- 
lish working man turns out for a holiday—he does not get so very 
many, in spite of what some people say—he 1s not easily depressed by 
the force of circumstances. It takes some time to get him into a state 
of excitement, but, once pulled up, he is not quickly pressed down again. 
Give him but fine weather, and a little spare cash in his pocket, set 
aside for this lawful and laudable purpose ; with perhaps a wife and a 
baby, or a boon companion of the sterner sex, as his lot in life may 
have chanced to decide ; and he bids defiance to all minor troubles. 

Out of this sixteen thousand people a large proportion fortunately 
seemed young men, with nothing to look after beyond themselves ; so 
that when it became tolerably sure that not a little would secure sleep- 
ing accommodation, they at any rate felt equal to the emergency. 

Later on in the night, a privileged being, able to walk silently and 
invisibly through the town, his progress unchecked by closed doors, 
would have witnessed a strange sight. Thousands of sleeping people in 
all attitudes andin all places were there. Some on chairs in the railway 
stations ; some propped against the wall, the lucky ones getting a corner ; 
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some on the bare boards, their only pillow an arm. Others in bathing 
machines, as many as could press in; others again in the auction 
rooms, turned into dormitories for the occasion. Many in the open 
fields, sleeping away on the stubble of the fresh-cut oats and barley. 
Then, as the sun once more came up towards the horizon, and night 
crept away affrighted at his appearing, this favoured individual might have 
seen a whole population gradually rousing itself into life and action, 
wanting no more preparation for going forth than a fine dog, who jumps 
up with a shake and a yawn, and stands ready to face the world. 

Full many a one must have been tired and cramped with his hard 
bed and uneasy attitude: the bones must have ached if the head 
escaped. ‘They must have been stiff and sore ; a few perhaps ready to 
vow vengeance against themselves for coming down. But a good 
stretch and a short walk, and tney were all right again, ready for any 
thing and everything. <A sky without a cloud; the sun hot and bright 

enough for the tropics; a calm, glorious sea, the very thing for a bathe 
before breakfast and a sail after dinner—what more could they wish? 
The discomforts of the past night were forgotten : those of the night to 
come too far off to be thought of. Enjoyment, and nothing else, should 
be the care of the moment. 

Few will realize what these days are to people who can pretty well 
count upon their fingers the number they enjoy in the course of a hard- 
working life. An amount of happiness, and pleasure, and freedom from 
care is crowded into hours that more fortunate people cannot always 
sum up in the whole course ofa year. 

And the good it does them, both to body and soul, none can tell. 
To those who call it a desecration of the Sabbath, a thing that ought 
not to be, we can make no answer. With such a question this paper 
has no concern. Many no doubt would tremble to judge. But to see 
thousands of people in the full tide of happiness and enjoyment, is 
undoubtedly a sight gratifying, wholesome, and legitimate beyond 
compare. 

We, staying at a friend’s beautiful place at a little distance, conse- 
crated to our memory by many happy hours of sojourn, knew nothing 
of this sudden influx of visitors; and on Sunday morning, driving 
in to church, we were all amazed at the crowd of people, that 
seemed only to multiply as we went along. The Marine Parade 
was a perfect sea of faces; the bathing places were besieged by 
hundreds and hundreds going up and down the steep ladders, not quite 
like the angels in Jacob’s dream ; eager and hungry for a dip in the 
water, that was flowing up in a leisurely manner; the ripples gurgling 
over the sands with a fascination not to be withstood. In vain that 
ten or a dozen crowded into a machine constructed to hold two at a 
pinch ; impossible that all or anything like all would succeed in getting 
the ghost of a chance of a dip. Once in the water they seemed like 
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some obstinate horses who will not come out ‘again: and remained 
there plunging, and kicking, and diving, and turning head over heels 
until they must finally have emerged far more exhausted than refreshed. 

Most of them had no care of church on their heads, They had 
not come down to pass so much of the morning in a closed-up, unwhole- 
some atmosphere. And all the churches in Margate—at the present 
moment they number about two and a chapel-of-ease—would not have 
held a handful of the multitude. But, for all that, the old church was 
crowded to overflowing. Sitting room few expected, but there was 
not even standing room in the building. And during the Vicar’s sermon 
—a sermon that few present will ever forget—a pin might have been heard 
to drop from end to end. The members of the congregation might 
have been stone effigies, so immovable they seemed; as if afraid that 
the rustle of a gown or the crossing of a leg would lose a word or 
thought of the preacher’s. Excursionists probably were not present, 
only people staying down there, who could afford to lose a little of the 
bright fresh air of the sea. 

It is a fine old church that any one might fall in love with ; long, 
but too low for sound; and the organ, boxed up at the extreme end of 
one of the side aisles, can never come out well in such a position. As 
the congregation dispersed, a few drops were falling that quickly 
passed away ; and the heat, which inside had been suffocating, seemed 
strong enough to dry up the very sea itself. Presently when the town 
was left behind, and we were once more in the quiet and shelter of the 
country, it was scarcely possible to realize the extraordinary scene of 
activity and life that was going on so near at hand. 

Numbers took their departure that night; but larger numbers 
remained. And on Monday morning at eight o’clock another long 
excursion train of thirty-two carriages densely packed, came steam- 


ing into Margate. At what hour most of the travellers must have 


got up it is hard to tell; certainly with the first glimmer of daylight. 
About eleven o’clock some of us went into the town to see what was 
going on, and also in the faint hope of getting a bathe. The crowd 
seemed greater than ever, and certainly was far more boisterous. Sunday 
perhaps had been some slight restraint upon their mirth and jollity, 
and on Monday the reins were thoroughly let loose. Another un- 
comfortable night had had no depressing effect upon them: possibly 
they had by this time got used to it, and rather enjoyed the Bohe- 
mian sort of existence. A good many probably had not slept at all, 
for not a few were lying down upon the grass sleeping in the blaz- 
ing sun, their hats tilted to shelter them from its rays. Here and there 
a wife or a sweetheart was doing duty with an umbrella, and making a 
softer pillow of her lap than could be found on the hard dry ground. 
But the greater part were in the full glow of enjoyment. Down the 
Parade it was almost impossible to thread your way. Bands were 
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playing in opposition to each other, delighting large audiences in spite 
of their close proximity ; acrobats were twisting themselves inside out 
to the intense enjoyment of an admiring multitude, agape with wonder ; 
negroes were singing the most popular melodies of the day; all 
stiffness taken out of their paper collars by the heat, and their false 
noses altogether abandoned. But these untoward circumstances did 
not take from their popularity, and when the hat went round, a harvest 
of coppers gave them fresh spirit to begin again at the beginning. 
Success in all things and in all ranks of life seems to be the best oil for | 
the wheels of the machinery of action. 

In an evil moment we ventured down the ladder and booked for a 
bathe, which was no sooner done than repented. It was a trial of 
patience, but by a good deal of manceuvring we got back safely at the 
end of two hours. Bathing on these excursion days is certainly not to 
be pursued under favourable circumstances. Many of the bathers 
must have done themselves less good than harm, for they stayed in 
until they were perfectly green in the face and their teeth chattered. 
Luckily for them they could only get it about once a year. 

On other days, when the schools came down at twelve, some 
of the boys would return pale and almost trembling. Few persons 
seem to understand the laws of bathing. They appear to think ten 
minutes about the right time to stay in; so ten minutes is the order 
given. We all know what boys are; we all remember what we were 
ourselves. If ten minutes is given, very few will make it nine and 
three quarters. And soa boy often does himself a great deal more harm 
than good. Those who bathe regularly should never take more than 
three minutes; and many a delicate lad would return home to his 
parents at the endof the term far better and stronger if allowed to take 
simply a thorough plunge in, over head and ears, and a plunge out 
again. | 
Walking back, we passed a crowd by the side of a cage containing a 
happy family: a dog, a cat, a monkey, a hen, a mouse, a guinea-pig, 
and a few more most wretched animals. They, too, seemed overcome 
by the heat, and no inducement on the part of the showman would 
tempt them to a performance. They were certainly the dirtiest, dustiest 
happy family ever seen, and had their owner taken them to the water 
and treated them to a good ducking, the title they bore would have 
appeared somewhat less of a satire. 

Driving in in the afternoon we found the jetty crowded to suffocation, 
and all sailing boats at a premium. ‘The sea had a slight swell, and 
many a one no doubt returned with a green tinge of complexion and an 
inward sensation no bathing would produce. Donkeys were in great re- 
quest. Parties of young men and women were galloping over the sands 
roaring and laughing as the animals trotted off at a quick pace, and 
shook them up to a jelly. A party in one of the narrow roads leading 
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to Kingsgate were proceeding at an alarming rate, the girls shrieking 
as in vain they tried with all their might to slacken speed; their bonnets 
flying, their hair streaming, and every vestige of chignon disappeared. 
But they were all thoroughly happy: and next morning when they 
got up and no doubt shrieked afresh with pain and stiffness, they would 
very likely have gone through it all again, had the chance been given 
them. 

Margate has a wide-spread reputation for vulgarity, but it is rather 
common than vulgar. And the new town, above the fort, called Clif- 
tonville, is becoming frequented by a class of people who some years 
ago would have disowned any knowledge of the place. The hotel, 
large and splendidly situated, is at this time of the year always full. 
Doctors are beginning to see that there is not such air to be found 
‘ anywhere else, and are sending down their patients to recover strength 
in its health-giving properties. 

It is Guite true that there is no air like itin England. It is marvel- 
lously pure and bracing. Up at the Cliftonville you get three points 
of the compass, and a stretch of sea that can only be called magnifi- 
cent. 

Here lies the great beauty of Margate: its wonderful sea. Few 
places can rival it in this. The drive round by Kingsgate is perhaps 
the finest of all. You leave the sea facing Margate and turn inland 
for a few minutes ; then again you come in sight of the water and the 
ships gliding by in the distance, or losing themselves in the horizon. 
Once more leaving it, you at length burst upon its most beautiful view 
at Kingsgate. The coast sweeps round in a curve, and upon a jutting 
rock overlooking the sand stands the castle, as it is called, covered 
with ivy; along, low building that adds greatly to the picturesque 
scene. Gradually winding up the hill, you may watch the ships 
going steadily round the point; some of them hoisting their flags and 
colours as they pass the North Foreland. At the top of the hill you 
soon come upon the North Foreland itself, white and dazzling in the 
sunshine. If it please you, you’ may go up the lighthouse, and 
look out at the immense stretch of sea around. Instinctively there 
comes into the memory a verse of the Ancient Mariner; for here 
indeed is “‘ Water, water everywhere :” anda ship glides by so solemnly 
and stately, without motion or sign of life, yet making way, that it is 
easy to imagine it a painted ship upon a painted ocean. 

A cloud rises up and.casts its shadow upon the water, and then you 
get various tints of blue and green, in sun and shade, that delight the 
eye and the imagination. Who can ever weary of looking at the sea? 
It is a companion alike for our merriest and most melancholy moods. 
Near it, it is impossible to be lonely, at least with that loneliness that 
makes us sometimes wish to get away from ourselves. It is ever fresh, 
ever new in aspect; changing moment by moment to the eye of those 
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who love it and can read it, almost with the variations of a kaleido- 
scope. It can please the simplest mind, and it has wherewith to satisfy 
the most capacious. 

Gradually winding round beyond the North Foreland, still keeping 
near the sea, you come to Stone House, now in possession of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. An old-fashioned building, surrounded by high 
flint walls covered with ivy. Before it, a field leads down to the sea ; 
but, looking out from the windows of the drawing-room, the land is 
concealed by the wall, so that the water appears to come up to the very 
roadside. 

Here it is optional to turn round to the right, back to Margate, or 
keep straight on to Broadstairs ; that dull, old-world place with its long, 
straggling street. The most conspicuous object is the tall, narrow, 
brown house, standing out on the cliff, called Bleak House ; once in- ` 
habited by Dickens; where he gave to the world the character of Lady 
Deadlock, and Esther Summerson, and the Jellabys ; and Mademoiselle 
Hortense, whose obscure end seems scarcely to meet the reader’s love 
of retribution. 

The drives inland are unsatisfactory. The country is flat and unin- 
teresting ; the soil chalky; with few trees about to break the monotony. 
Here and there the traveller comes upon a more picturesque spot, 
where the trees meet overhead, and for a moment give shelter from the 
blaze of the sun. But it is soon passed, and the flat country comes out 
again into view. 

The drive to Pegwell Bay is pleasant, especially if at the end you 
lunch at the old-fashioned inn, in an upstairs room facing the 
water; a repast invariably consisting of bread, butter, and shrimps, 
potted or au naturel, as the fancy may dictate. The view from the 
window is charming. The bay sweeps round in a hollow, so that the 
water has a background of land which gives it life and animation. Far 
away a perfect fleet of vessels, large and small, are visible, anchoring 
in the Downs: and every now and then a ship towed by a tug looms 
into sight : the contrast in size so great, that it seems like a practical illus- 
tration of the fable of the mouse helping the lion out of his difficulties. 

At low water a fisherman or two may be seen going down with their 
nets to catch shrimps, their rough but picturesque figures reflected in the 
wet sand over which with bare feet they are treading. Far away too, 
on the other side, the land like a mirage is reflected in the water, the 
trees and small white cottages clearly outlined. Lunch over, it is 
pleasant to descend the staircase in the cliffs, which winds backwards 
and forwards like those on some of the Swiss chalets, and walking 
down the long narrow landing-pier, almost reach the edge of the sea, 
where the gulls are flying low, or settling for a moment on the sands to . 
look after their small prey. They, also, are reflected as they touch 
ground, and might almost be mistaken for birds of a larger growth. 
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For the lover of history Pegwell Bay has a peculiar interest. It was 
on its shores that, centuries ago, St. Augustine first planted the cross, 
the ensign of Christianity. As the eye wanders over the expanse of 
water, and its low shores, it seems easy to realize that band of monks 
landing from their rude vessels after a perilous voyage, and with chants 
and solemn prayers uprearing, for the first time as they thought, ina 
strange, unknown country, the cross which the good St. Gregory had 
blessed. Wecan think of them awaiting here, in doubt and uncertainty, 
the*return of the messengers they had instantly despatched to Ethel- 
bert and his queen Bertha at Canterbury. We can imagine the fears, 
yet steadfast courage of St. Augustine, as he thus paused at the com- 
mencement of his pious mission: his misgivings as to the character of 
the beautiful savages, whose fair countenances, years ago, had attracted 
the attention of his superior. 

The roads about Margate are narrow and often bad. The old town 
itself is about as ugly as anything that can be conceived, and its 
principal street is so narrow that in some parts carrlages cannot pass 
each other. Beauties must not be looked for here, and any one living 
in the lower town, whether facing the sea or not, must at all times find 
it hot, crowded, and uncomfortable. But up beyond the Fort there is 
a better class of houses, and purer, fresher air. One week here will 
often do as much good as a month in a warmer place. Its health- 
restoring properties cannot be surpassed. But it is an expensive 
watering-place : lodgings and provisions being high in price. 

The Infirmary at Margate is an inestimable boon to a large number 
of afflicted people, who go down there for a time and leave marvel- 
lously strengthened. A large sum is annually collected by a five- 
shilling subscription; and it would be money well invested if all 
visitors able to afford it would add their names to the list kept at the 
lodge. 

It is to such a place that these monster excursions rush down. But 
where, in our day, do they not go? what spot is free from them? A 
good thing for them that they have Margate. Keeping very much to, 
the lower part of the town, and the jetty, they in no way interfere with 
the upper end. To see a vast multitude thus enjoying themselves ; 
gathering in a few hours fresh strength and energy for the work of life ; 
is a sight to delight the heart of a philanthropist, and awaken warmer 
and more generous feelings in the breast of his stern opposer. 
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WHY LADY HORNBURY’S BALL WAS POSTPONED. 


By Henry Kincstey, Author of “ Ravenshoe.” 


OURT JOURNAL, April 12th. “ Lady Hornbury’s ball on May 
2nd is unavoidably postponed.” 

“What is the matter?” said all the world and his wife. On this 
occasion the world and his wife were very easily satisfied ; Sir John 
must have had another stroke, and Lady Hornbury would soon be the 
most beautiful widow in England of her age, while her daughter Edith 
would be one of the greatest heiresses. The male line was notoriously 
extinct. Sir John was a shrewd man of business, a little apt to be near, 
and the very last man in the world to enrich unnecessarily a successor 
to his house in the shape of a new husband for Lady Hornbury. The 
world and his wife were easily satisfied ; one of the pleasantest houses 
in London would be closed that season, and of course Lady Hornbury 
could not go out in the present state of her husband’s health. So said 
the world that week, but the world was astonished out of all propriety 
when it went into the Park next day to find Sir John—faultlessly dressed 
and as upright as if paralysis and he had never made acquaintance— 
riding his celebrated bay, with his faultlessly appointed groom quite a 
long way behind him, by no means close to him, as he used to nde 
when Sir John was likely to have a seizure. The world, in short, was 
utterly puzzled ; the more so when he answered that Lady Hornbury 
was perfectly well, but had been called suddenly from town on business, 
and would probably not appear for a considerable time. Sir John was 
a man who generally did his own business as well as his wife’s, and it 
seemed very strange that he should be riding about so coolly in the 
Park,’and Lady Hornbury gone away on business. Mystery was added 
to mystery when Hunter, of the dragoons, came on the scene and 
reported himself returning from the camp at Chalons, where he had 
been professionally examining the French cavalry : he said that he had 
met Lady Hornbury at the station at Calais, just getting into the Paris 
train. Here was a great mystery ; Edith Hornbury was at school in 
Paris, and was to come out at the great ball now postponed. What on 
earth was the matter ? 

Sir John and Lady Hornbury were, deservedly, nearly the most 
popular people in London; they were wealthy, clever, kindly, and good- 
humoured. He was much older than she, but she was absolutely 
devoted to him, and never left him for an instant in his very numerous 
illnesses, one of which had resulted in a very dangerous attack of 
paralysis. There was perfect confidence between them, although Sir 
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John had hitherto left all matters relating to his daughter to the care of 
his wife, only asking from time to time how the girl was getting on. 
She was all that could be desired ; discreet, beautiful, accomplished, and 
perfectly obedient in everything, a most model young lady in every re- 
spect : early in her life she had shown a will of her own, but it seemed 
to have been perfectly subdued by her parents’ kindness and indulgence. 
An event which had taken place a year before this had shown her sub- 
mission in the most remarkable way. She had been staying at a 
country house, her old Aunt Hornbury’s, where there was a large 
. general society, and a style of living under the careless, good-humoured 
old maid most conducive to mild flirtation, or, what the old lady called 
it, “ the young people being happy together.” The old lady, however, 
drew a pretty sharp line in these matters, and thinking that Edith’s 
attention was a little too much engaged by a very handsome young 
fellow, a Mr. Holmsdale, wrote to her mother quietly, and Edith went 
very submissively home. Her mother never mentioned the matter to 
her, and all was perfectly secret, until some months after, the maid who 
had been with her at her aunt’s, tremblingly told her that Miss Edith 
was corresponding with this Mr. Holmsdale, and handed her a letter 
of which the following were the contents :— 

‘¢S1r,—Once more I request you to cease this utter folly. I have 
unfortunately once told you that you are not indifferent to me, and for 
that one expression in a moment of weakness I am to be persecuted 
to death. You take your final answer, and further letters from you, sir, 
will be instantly laid before my father.” 

“I think that our girl has behaved very well indeed,” said Sir John, 
when his wife showed him the letter. ‘ Deuced well. I wish my 
sister would keep her house in better order. The girl shan’t go there 
again. I think we are very well out of it ; give me the letter.” 

‘What are you going to do with it?” 

“ Send it to him addressed in my handwriting, with my name signed 
in the corner. I shall send it under cover to my sister; her butler 
knows his address. Who is this Holmsdale?” 

“ I don’t know; the villain!” exclaimed Lady Hombury. 

“We dopt know that he is a villain, my dear,” said Sir John; “ he 
must be a gentleman, or my sister would never have had him to her 
house.” 

‘A clandestine correspondence!” said Lady Hornbury, bridling. 

‘My dear, did we have no clandestine correspondence when I was 
a younger brother, and a dragoon, with five hundred a year, and you 
a fine lady, with Lord Bumpster at your heels everywhere? Did not 
you tell me once that if your mother pressed on the match with him 
that you would run away with me on five hundred a year and your own 
fortune, and trust to my poor brother Tom to get us something? And 
you would have done it, my lady, come.” 
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“I was very young and foolish,” said Lady Hornbury. 

‘Well, and Edith is young and wise,” said Sir John, kissing her. 
‘¢ Now the first thing to do is to turn that maid of Edith’s out of the 
house.” 

“ Why, we owe her much,” said Lady Hornbury. 

“I tell you that no right-thinking young woman would have betrayed 
a kind and gentle young mistress like Edith in a love affair,” said the 
atrocious dragoon, Sir John. ‘ What would you have said to your own 
maid in old times if she had done it to you ?” 

The argumentum ad hominem was a little too much for honest Lady 
Hornbury, and she had to laugh again. ‘‘ But,” she added, ‘‘if we send 
her away she will talk about the matter all over the town and country.” 

“ Well, then, double her wages and let her stay,” said Sir John; 
“but don’t let me see her. And as for Edith, let her have change of 
scene; give her a year’s school somewhere. Send her to Comtesse 
D’Aurilliac, at Paris; she can’t come to any harm with that old 
dragon.” - 

“ My daughter will come to no harm anywhere,” said Lady Horn- 
bury, proudly. 

“That I am quite sure of, my dear. But the society at the old 
lady’s pension is very agreeable; none but the very best legitimist 
girls, and no followers allowed.” 

“ I would not be vulgar, Sir John, if I were in your place,” said the 
lady ; ‘‘ will you ever forget the barracks ? ” 

‘ You were very nearly knowing a good deal about them yourself, 
my lady, that night when you proposed to run away with me.” 

Lady Hornbury swept out of the room majestically, and left Sir John 
laughing. There was very little conversation between mother and 
daughter, for Edith found in a day or two, by an answer which came 
from Holmsdale, that her father and mother knew everything. She 
was completely impassive in their hands; but apparently the Holmsdale 
wound had gone a little deeper than her mother had thought for. 
Edith spoke very little, and seemed cheerful at the thought of going to 
Paris. In a week she was with the Comtesse D’Aurilliac. 

Every letter from the Comtesse breathed delighted admiration 
for her charming and beautiful pupil. Since Madame had been 
forced by the lamentable occurrences of the Revolution (her two 
aunts perished in the September massacres) to take pupils, she had 
never had such a pupil as Edith. She was the admiration of every one 
who had seen her, and the brightest star in her little legitimist galaxy : 
everything went perfectly well for three months, and Sir John and Lady 
Hornbury were delighted. 

About this time there came to Sir John and Lady Hornbury a lum- 
bering young nobleman of vast wealth, who was in some sort a con- 
nection of theirs ; so near that they called him cousin. He called one 
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morning to say that he was going to Paris, and to burden himself with 
any commissions to Edith. 

“I should like to see my old playmate very much,” he said. “I 
was a lover of hers when we were in the schoolroom; I should like 
very much to see her once more, though I suppose she is getting too 
fine for me.” 

There was not the slightest objection to his seeing as much of his 
cousin as he chose, and Lady Hornbury wrote a note in her best 
French (Madame D’Aurilliac did not speak English, nor did Lord 
Lumberton speak French), whereby the Comtesse D’Aurilliac was 
requested to receive Lord Lumberton as one of their own family. The 
Comtesse received him in French, and he responded in English: he 
stayed on in Paris, and in two months the Comtesse found it necessary 
to write to Lady Hornbury as follows :— 

“ MapaME,—My Lord Lumberton’s visits are extremely frequent 
here, and I should be very glad to know your instructions as regards 
them. I have not the least reason to believe that anything has passed 
between Milord and your beautiful daughter, but at the same time, 
Madame, I think that he thinks of her a little more than he does of my 
other young ladies, while she treats him with merely the kindness of a 
cousin. I observe that in our little family parties she prefers dancing 
with M. de Rocroy, a gentleman of the very highest refinement and 
introduction, until lately gentleman-in-waiting to his most Christian 
Majesty Henri V. at Frohsdorf (whom may the holy Saints have in 
their keeping) ; M. de Rocroy however appears as indifferent to her as 
she is to him. ‘This feeling of Milord Lumberton’s may ripen into 
an attachment, or it may not. I only await your instructions as to my 
management in this affair.” 

“ What shall we do now?” said Lady Hornbury to her husband. 

“Do!” said Sir John. ‘Nothing at all. If Lumberton likes to fall 
in love with her, I don’t see why we should put a spoke in his wheel. 
The lad is a good honest fellow enough, and would make any woman 
in the world happy. Old D’Aurilliac says that she doesn’t care for him, 
so there is no immediate danger: let Lumberton go to her, but don’t 
say anything to the girl herself. Write and tell old D’Aurilliac that we 
approve of his visits.” 

“ But Edith is not out,” said Lady Hornbury. 

“ My banker’s book tells me that,” said Sir John. “If she can make 
up her mind before she does come out, all the better for her.” 

“ He may gain her affections before she has had an opportunity of 
choosing.” | 

“That is precisely what happened to yourself, and if you don’t regret 
it I am sure I don’t; you know that we were engaged before you came 
out. No, there is not an unmarried man in London whom I would 
prefer to Lumberton.” 
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“ But, John, submissive as Edith is now, you must remember 
the time, not so very long ago, when she had both a will and 
temper of her own. Any attempt to force her inclinations would 
be fatal.” 

“When will a woman learn to argue?” said Sir John, testily. “I 
don’t want to force her inclinations, I only want her to receive Lum- 
berton’s visits. If you don’t wish Lumberton to see her, you are doing 
the very best thing to make her think more of him by sending him to 
the right-about without the ghost of a cause.” 

Lady Hornbury gave way after a time, good-humouredly. She was a 
woman, and good and honest as she was, would very much have liked 
to have had Edith out in London, and to have gone through that game 
of chess with eligible suitors as castles and knights, and with ineligible 
suitors aS pawns, in which every British mother delights. But she 
yielded ; Lumberton would most certainly ‘‘do.” She wrote to Madame 
D’Aurilliac at once before she went out, and being in a hurry wrote in 
English. What follows is part of her letter: 

“Both Sir John and I quite approve of Lord Lumberton’s visits. 
Edith and he were cousins and playmates, and the matter is quite a 
family one.” 

Which Madame, with the aid of a dictionary, translated to mean that 
the two families had agreed on a mariage de convenance in the French 
fashion. 

The effect of this wonderful discovery on the part of Madame was 
singularly delightful to Lord Lumberton, who was by this time honestly 
head over heels in love with his cousin ; and also singularly and terribly 
disagreeable to poor Edith, who, for reasons of her own, was nearly out 
of her mind. Whenever Lord Lumberton came now he was left alone 
with her, Madame D’Aurilliac always quitting the room after a short 
time, with a far-seeing air, as though she was looking towards St. 
Petersburg, to see if the ice was breaking up so as to allow of naviga- 
tion; and the young ladies leaving also with that air of espzéglerie 
or archness of which some Parisian ladies are mistresses, and which has 
occasioned more than one British islander, while suffering from the 
spleen, to long to throw his boots at their heads. Lumberton desired 
to do nothing of the kind; he was in love, and he liked it, though 
sometimes he would have wished when they were alone that he had 
something to say for himself. Edith of course knew that he loved her, 
and she had no dislike for him, but would chat with him over old times, 
about his sisters, his horses, his dogs, and such things, which helped 
him on wonderfully. Edith knew that some day or another he would 
speak, and she was quite ready for him. Good fellow as he was, she 
would as soon have married a chiffonier. She never alluded to his 
attentions to her mother, and Madame D’Aurilliac only occasionally 
mentioned his presence at her house as a matter of form. So matters 
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went on for months, until there came a cataclysm. Lady Hornbury 
received this letter : 

“ MaADAME.—When I receive a viper into my bosom, or a snake into 
my house, what do I do? I expel that snake or that viper. Madame, 
I have discovered a snake in the form of your daughter’s maid, Rose 
Dawson, and I have expelled her with ignominy, having first had her 
boxes searched by warrant from the Juge d’Instruction. Madame, we 
found four thousand francs in gold, which we could not retain, so she is 
gone free. 

“‘ My eyes, Madame, have long been directed in a certain quarter. I 
have now, in consequence of the Revolution, to address my attention to 
the forming of young ladies. I have therefore an eye not readily 
deceived. I have noticed for a long time looks of intelligence pass 
between M. de Rocroy and your daughter’s beautiful, but wicked, maid. 
I saw an intrigue, and I watched ; last night they were in the shrubbery 
together for an hour, and at last I came on them as they were saying 
farewell. Him I banished my house at once, telling him that his sacred 
Majesty Henri V. (whom the Virgin and Saints preserve till he comes 
to his own) should hear of this violation of my hearth. Her I 
despatched as you have heard. I have broken the truth to 
your sweet and gentle daughter, who has acquiesced, though with 
sorrow.” 

“I told you that girl was no good,” said Sir John. ‘ You had better 
send for her home and provide for her, or she will be talking about the 
Holmsdale business with emendations and additions. I shall, if Lum- 
berton ever says anything to me about Edith, tell him the whole of 
that matter.” 

“I suppose we ought,” said Lady Hornbury. “If Lumberton 
cannot see how well she behaved, he is unworthy of her; but wait till 
he speaks, for it is not everybody’s business. I don’t think that he 
cares much for her. I hear nothing of it from Madame.” 

But Lumberton spoke very shortly afterwards. He spoke kindly, 
honestly, and tenderly. He said he would wait any time she chose, 
that she should come out and look round in the London world to see 
if there was any one she liked better, but that he would not take No as 
an answer now. He looked so noble and manly in his faith and honour, 
that for one instant she felt inclined to confide everything to him, but 
she felt a chill as she reflected that she was in France, and that a deadly 
duel would be the consequence. She had been ready for him very 
long, and she was ready for him now. 

“ Cousin,” she said, “if you think that I do not love you and respect 
you for what you have said, you are very much mistaken; but I vow 
before heaven that if you ever speak to me like this again I will enter 
the Romish Church and take the veil.” 

“ Edith !” 
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“ Do you remember in old times my starving myself for a day because 
I was not allowed to go to Lady Maitland’s children’s ball?” 

“Yes, I remember it.” 

“I will starve myself for good if you ever speak to me like this again. 
Now you must go; you must go at once.” 

‘í Never to meet again ? ” 

“ Never until you have given up all intention or hope of mentioning 
this subject to me.” 

‘Then it is never,” said the poor young gentleman. ‘ Good-bye, 
Edith.” And so he went. 

“T could have managed him in no other way,” thought Edith, after 
he had gone. “Poor fellow! how happy he will make some good 
woman when he has forgotten me. He has gone upstairs to Madame 
D’Aurilliac to tell her. Well, Madame, you will not be long in arriving, 
but it is to no purpose.” 

In fact, Madame D’Aurilliac arrived in about a quarter of an hour 
with some crochet work, smiling ; and Edith’s old will was roused, for 
she saw that the old Frenchwoman was going to play a game with her 
which a child of six years old could have seen through, and she was 
determined to beat Madame’s refined French fence by what Madame 
would have called the British boxe. 

“I have intruded, I am afraid,” said Madame, “ but where, then, is 
Lord Lumberton ?” 

“T thought he was upstairs with you, Madame,” said Edith, look- 
ing straight at her. 

“ He was on the stairs, and I saw him just one instant. I thought 
he had come back.” 

‘“‘T thought I heard you wishing him good-night outside the door, 
Madame, and telling him that you would put everything right for him.” 

“ Lovers’ ears are quick,” said Madame, with a smile, which showed 
Edith that she had aroused the hereditary temper of the D’Aurilliacs ; 
a notoriously bad one. 

‘There are no lovers’ ears here, Madame,” said Edith. “It is use- 
less to fence. You know as much as I can tell you. My cousin 
Lumberton proposed to me just now, and I have vowed that I would 
sooner take the veil or starve myself to death than see him again.” 

‘‘ This decision must be reconsidered, Mademoiselle,” said Madame 
D’Aurilliac. 

“In my coffin, then,” said Edith. 

‘Mademoiselle is doubtless aware that the match has been made up 
between the two families.” 

“That is utterly false,” replied Edith. 

“TI have it in black and white in your mother’s own hand,” said 
the French schoolmistress. And we must remember that she believed 
that she was speaking the truth and doing her duty. 
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“It is impossible ! ” 

“ But it is true, Mademoiselle. It is very easy to see why it is true. 
In France it is said by English tellers of falsehood that the majority of 
French ladies have attachments after they are married. It is false, at 
least with regard to the Court of our Majesty of France, Henri V. (as 
for Orleanists, Bonapartists, Republicans, all things are possible with 
them). But the worst detractors of our country always say of French 
girls that they are carefully watched and guarded until they leave the 
cloister or the pension for an establishment. After that the Lady 
Superior or the lady of the pension is not considered answerable. 
The husband is answerable then, and that is the reason why French 
husbands are the most attentive of all.” 

“ What is all this to me, Madame ? ” 

“Thus much, Mademoiselle,” replied Madame D’Aurilliac, glowering 
at her, “if I had known as much about you as I do now, I would never 
have admitted you into my house.” 

“What do you mean by that?” said Edith, turning deadly pale, 
but still perfectly courageous. She saw herself brought to bay with 
Madame D’Aurilliac, and determined to fight. 

“ I hardly like to say,” replied Madame. 

‘¢ Pray do not spare me.” 

“If I had known before that there had been a scandal about you 
with that M. Holmsdale, I would never have had you here. If it got 
abroad it would ruin me. Great Heaven, a clandestine corre- 
spondence !” 

Edith staggered to the wall and leant against it. Old D’Aurilliac 
eyed her scientifically to see if she was going to fall, but perceiving that 
she was not, unrolled some more cotton, and went on at her crochet 
like Clotho. 

“ Are you going to speak, Mademoiselle?” she said at last; and 
Edith turned a ghastly face towards her. : 

‘Did my father and mother tell you this unhappy business?” 

“Tt is quite true, then,” said Madame, taking up a missed stitch. 
“No, or I would never have had you here at all. It was your treacherous 
viper of a maid who told me, and gave me proofs in black and white, 
long after you came here, for five francs. I make inquiries of all 
young ladies. She is a wicked viper, that girl. You were so kind and 
so good to her, and she betrays you not once to your father, but. twice 
tome. Isit true? But I know it is, for you lean against the wall.” 

Edith roused herself. ‘‘ Madame,” she said, “‘there was a complica- 
tion with Mr. Holmsdale.” 

“Which now is in the possession of an infuriated maid-servant,” 
hissed out Madame D’Aurilliac, “ who may ruin the character of my 
establishment by telling your story. Come, Mademoiselle, no more 
words. This match with Lord Lumberton is fixed on by your parents. 
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I have told Lord Lumberton to call and renew his proposals in a 
week. If they are not answered satisfactorily then, I must take means 
to vindicate the honour of my establishment at whatever cost. Go to 
your room, Mademoiselle.” 

‘“‘ Madame,” said Edith before she went, “I have only to stay a few 
weeks with you: could you not let me talk about this with my 
parents ? ” | 

“You will find them as inexorable as I am, Mademoiselle. Your 
cousin’s visits here have been admitted in the most open manner, and 
this is not a ġureau de mariage.” 

On the 11th of April, Lady Hornbury received the following telegram : 

“ D'Aurilliac, Rue St. Honoré, Paris, to Lady Hornbury, Portland 
Place, London. Come instantly. Frightful trouble about Edith.” 

“ What on earth is the matter now? ” said Sir John. 

“I can’t conceive,” said Lady Hornbury. “ Edith must be ill. I 
must hurry away. Put off the ball.” 

And so we have got round to the beginning of the story again. 

We must, however, leave Lady Hornbury to go to Paris, and stay in 
London with Sir John for a short time. Sir John took his ride in the 
Park very comfortably in spite of Madame D’Aurilliac’s telegram, he 
not believing that anything very great was the matter. During his ride 
he met with an old friend who inquired after his wife, and on being 
told that she was gone to Paris, asked Sir John to come and take dinner 
with him. Sir John declined, on the ground that his lawyer was coming 
to dine with him and to discuss very particular business. ‘In- 
deed,” he said, “ old Compton is so very urgent and mysterious that he 
makes me a trifle uneasy: his news is very disagreeable, because he 
says that he will only discuss it after dinner.” 

‘‘That looks bad,” said his old friend, laughing. “T’ll bet you five 
pounds that you have lost some money.” 

“JT suppose I have,” said Sir John. “TI shall sell that horse and 
groom yonder. What will you give me for them?” 

«TIl take the horse,” said his old friend, “ but I won’t have the 
groom. You and your wife have an ugly trick of making your servants 
so comfortable that they are discontented everywhere else.” 

So they parted, and Sir John went home to dinner at six, the hour 
in which he delighted, but at which he never was allowed to dine when 
Lady Hornbury was at home. Mr. Compton was very punctual, but 
was evidently very serious ; and before dinner was over Sir John had 
calculated his losses at about from ten to twenty thousand pounds. 
When the servants were out of the room, and Mr. Compton proposed 
business, that gentleman looked so very grave that Sir John thought 
he should be well out of it with fifty thousand. 

“ Now, frowner, how much is it?” said Sir John, laughing. “ How 
much is it? Puta name to the figure, and have it over.” 
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“ To what figure, Sir John ?” 

“To the figure of the sum I have lost. You look so black that I 
have put it at fifty thousand pounds. Is it the colliery ?” 

“The colliery is doing splendidly, Sir John.. The sixty-fathom level 
has been struck, and the seam is seven feet thick. But—” 

“ What is it, then ?” 

“Sir John, did you ever-hear of your brother, Sir Thomas’s, domestic 
life? ” 

“ Yes,” said Sir John. 

“ Do you remember a certain Marchioness de Toul?” 

‘And poor Tom’s connexion with her? Certainly. She left her 
husband for him, you know, and there was a fearful scandal. Tom 
fought the Marquis and was wounded, but he and the Marchioness did 
not live long together after she was divorced from her husband. She 
was a violent and reckless woman, and became more violent and reck- 
less after the loss of her good name. She died ina religious house, 
and poor Tom broke his heart over her desertion of him, for, with all 
his faults, he was a most affectionate fellow. I knew my brother so 
well that I am perfectly sure that she left him through no fault of his. 
I feel certain he would have made her every reparation in his power. 
As you yourself know, three thousand a year was paid to her under his 
will out of the estates.” 

‘¢ That is all true, Sir John, but I fear that he married her.” 

“ Then why on earth did he keep his marriage secret? ” 

“He was not proud of it,” said Mr. Compton. ‘It was a discredit- 
able affair from beginning to end. She found that by her conduct she 
had lost all claim upon society, and she led him a terrible life, accusing 
him, perhaps with reason, of having cut her off from the world she 
loved so well. She got terribly anxious about her future state—super- 
stitiously so. She left him to enter a religious house at Amiens.” 

“ Yes,” said Sir John. 

“I fear,” said Mr. Compton, “that he had married her before she 
left him : in fact I know it.” 

“ Good Heaven !” exclaimed Sir John. 

‘Ves; and I fear that, out of mere spite to him and to his family, she 
concealed the fact that she had a son by him in that religious house. 
Such is apparently the case, however, and according to the other party’s 
statements, that same son is alive.” 

“This is too monstrous to be true!” said Sir John. 

‘T don’t know what to make of it,” said Mr. Compton. ‘You 
never can reckon on an angry woman. It would seem that she left with 
the Lady Superior at her death a packet which was not to be opened 
for twenty-four years. This trust was handed from one Lady Superior 
to another, and was opened last year only. It contains, according to 
the other party, the proofs of her marriage and of the birth of this boy, 
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which the other party have verified and are prepared to bring into 
court to-morrow. The other party have a terrible case, and Watson 
and Hicks are about the most respectable and safe firm in London.” 

“ Then I have never been Sir John Hornbury at all?” said Sir John, 
with a coolness which utterly astonished Mr. Compton. 

“If their story is right,” said Mr. Compton. ‘“ We have got to see 
about that.” 

“ What became of this boy?” 

“He was given over to the Jesuits, and was brought up at Stony- 


hurst. His mother provided for him partly with the nine thousand | 


pounds which she had drawn from the estate in three years, and partly 
from her own property, which was a very good one. The Jesuits 
were honest stewards for the boy, according to Watson and Hicks, and 
although he refused to become a priest, the young man is pretty 
well off.” 

“ Do you believe this story ?” 

Mr. Compton did not speak one word, but shook his head. 

“ Ruin ?” said Sir John, quietly. 

“It looks very much like it,” said Mr. Compton. “I have been 
busy about the thing without troubling you, and I cannot at present 
see that we have a leg to stand on. But I come to the strangest part 
of the whole story. This young man will make any compromise which 
you please on your own terms; will leave you in possession of the 
estates and title for your life ; will do anything you can suggest, on one 
condition.” 

“Vou amaze me. What is his condition ?” 

“The hand of Miss Edith.” 

“ Like his impudence,” exclaimed Sir John, “‘ to ask Edith to marry 
him before she has seen him. Why, Compton,” he went on, almost 
violently, “if Edith were to offer to save me by such an unnatural 
match, I would refuse my consent in such terms as would render a 
renewal of the offer impossible. I would sooner live in a garret on 
bread than consent to such an arrangement. And Edith, my own 
daughter, do you think that she would degrade herself by marrying a 
man she did not love? You know her better, Compton.”. 

“I do, Sir John, and I know you pretty well also. Of course neither 
of you would consent for an‘instant—only è 

«We shall have nothing then,” said Sir John, “if this is true. 
My poor Mary, my poor Mary !” 

«You will have Lady Hornbury’s fortune, Sir John, five hundred a 
year.” 

“ Aye, but he will want that I must be £300,000 in his debt.” 

“Tt is settled on herself.” 

“ Aye, but I will make her give it to him—every penny; she never 
disobeyed me yet, and she will not now.” 
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Mr. Compton looked at his old friend with eyes which were 
brightened with admiration. ‘“ And this,” he thought, “is the man whom 
the world calls mean in money matters, and jealous of his young 
wife?” ‘Sir John,” he continued aloud, “I have something to tell you 
which will surprise you more than anything, my dear old friend. This 
young man has told Watson in confidence, and Watson has told me in 
confidence, that he not only knows Miss Edith, but is absolutely certain 
that he gained her affections eight months ago when she was staying 
with her aunt. Mr. Holmsdale says——” 

“What !” cried Sir John. 

‘‘Mr. Holmsdale—by the bye, I forgot to tell you that the young 
gentleman who claims to be Sir Richard Hornbury goes by the name 
of Holmsdale, which the Jesuits gave him (they seem to have given 
him none of their evil ways, for he is behaving very well)—Mr. Holms- 
dale says that he is absolutely certain that his attentions would not be 
disagreeable to Miss Edith, and should his claim, on examination, be 
allowed by you, he asks you to put the question to the young lady 
herself.” 

“Why, Compton,” said Sir John, solemnly, striking his hand on the 
table, “Lady Hornbury and I sent that young man to the right-about 
with a flea in his ear eight months ago. I believe Edith did care for 
him, though she behaved splendidly, sir ; nobly.” 

“ Of that I have no doubt,” said Mr. Compton. ‘‘ Now the question 
is, supposing all things go wrong with us, will you pe 

“ You must ask her mother about that. If Edith really cares for the 
man, I would drop my title and live quietly at Huntly Bank on a thou- 
sand a year. I should be sorry to lose my servants and horses, but 
Mary could go into society as well as Mrs. Hornbury as she could as 
Lady Hornbury. No, if she cares for this man, and he is really the 
man j 

“ Of which we are not sure as yet,” interrupted Mr. Compton. 

“ Of which we are not sure as yet,” repeated Sir John, “I would do 
anything I could for peace. For, Compton, we must not take this into 
court without a very good case ; a better one than we have at present. 
Iam not going to throw £ 100,000 into Watson and Hicks’ lap, and 
leave you unpaid.” 

“Td fight the matter for you if you were bankrupt to-morrow, Sir 
John,” exclaimed Mr. Compton. 

“Ihave not the least doubt of it at all, you obstinate old man. 
Now I will go to bed and sleep over it. I should like to see this 
Holmsdale. Have you any idea whether he knew of this when he 
first knew my daughter ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Compton, “as Watson pointed out to me, he had 
been to them about his claim before he ever saw her. His affection 
for her is utterly disinterested. When he got his dismissal from her he 
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waited to see if he could see her again, and win her affections entirely 
without letting her know the fearful power in his hands. Watson says— 
and Watson knows young men pretty well—that Mr. Holmsdale will 
not move in the matter at all during your life, unless Miss Edith marnes 
some one else. That is Watson’s opinion. Iam of opinion that he 
might if he was to find a young lady more accessible than Miss Edith, 
but that is all guess-work. Has Miss Edith any predilections in another 
quarter?” 

“That good ass Lumberton seems smitten,” said Sir John, “but I 
don’t think old D’Aurilliac has given him much chance. Good 
night.” | 

We must now leave Sir John to his own thoughts, and take flight to 
Paris, where the most terrible events were taking place. Lady Horn- 
bury got to the Hôtel Meurice by two o'clock in the day, and by half- 
past two she was in the salon of Madame D’Aurilliac, in the Rue St. 
Honoré, awaiting that lady’s pleasure with deep anxiety. She had not 
asked for Edith, considering it wiser to see the duenna herself. It is 
worthy of note that Lady Hornbury had been thinking matters over, 
and had come to the conclusion that Edith was not ill. Having 
allayed her maternal fears on this point without the least foundation, 
she had travelled on alone, and by thinking about her sea-sickness, the 
rumbling of the railway, and her postponed ball, she had arrived in 
Paris extremely cross; and was just nourishing a mortal hatred against 
Madame D’Aurilliac for having telegraphed instead of writing more 
fully, when that good lady entered the room in full war paint and 
feathers, looking daggers. Lady Hornbury saw that there was going to 
be a fight, and was determined that she would not be the last to begin 
it. The conversation was carried on in French, which was greatly to 
Madame D’Aurilliac’s advantage. But then Lady Hornbury had a : 
great advantage in not understanding the most stinging of Madame’s 
points, and so preserving a coolness which deserted that lady at one 
period of the conversation. 

“How do you do, Madame, and how is my daughter Edith ? May I 
ask the reason of this mysterious telegram, and whether my daughter 
is 111?” 

“I am not in the least degree aware of the state of your daughter’s 
health, Madame.” 

“Would you be kind enough to explain yourself, Madame?” 

“ Certainly. Your daughter left here five days ago.” 

“ And where is she gone, if you please?” said Lady Hornbury. 

“ Into Burgundy.” 

With your leave, Madame ?” 

‘“No, Madame, without my knowledge. I have nourished a viper in 
my bosom which I was weak enough not to expel.” 

“If you allude to my daughter as a viper, Madame, you forget 
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yourself; and as for expelling her, she seems to have expelled “erseéf. 
Are any further explanations convenient ?” 

“Ihave been most grossly deceived, yet I have borne everything. 
- Madame, when I took your daughter into my house, did you say a word 
about the clandestine correspondence with Holmsdale? ” 

“Certainly not,” said Lady Hornbury. “It was no business of 
yours : and what you chose to call a clandestine correspondence was 
limited to a single letter from her, in which she forbade Mr. Holms- 
dale to speak to her.” 

“Madame, her late maid tells quite another story, 
D’Aurilliac. 

‘‘ If Madame chooses to believe the word of a discharged and most 
unprincipled servant in preference to mine, I can only pity Madame: 
my daughter is incapable of a mean or underhanded action.” 

“I think that you will change your opinion of Madame Rocroy 
directly,” said Madame D’Aurilliac. 

“Madame Rocroy ? I never heard of the woman,” said Lady Horn- 
bury. 

“Your daughter Edith is now Madame Rocroy,” said Madame 
D’Aurilliac. ‘She was married four days ago secretly at the Mairie of 
this arrondissement, and afterwards at the Carmelite chapel in the Rue 
de Brissac, and at the Protestant church in the Rue d’Aguesseau.” 

Though Madame D’Aurilliac said this while she was looking straight 
into the eyes of Lady Hornbury, the Englishwoman never flinched or 
changed colour. Her mouth was as dry as dust, and her heart going 
wildly, but she never moved a muscle before the Frenchwoman. “Not 
before her,” she thought, ‘not before that woman.” 

“And who,” she asked, “is the gentleman whom Madame has 
selected for my son-in-law ?” 

“ Madame is kind enough to throw the blame on me. I thank 
Madame very much indeed for allowing me to admit a viper to my 
house, and then throwing the blame of what has happened on me.” 

“Now, my dear Madame,” said Lady Hornbury, who by this time 
had managed to moisten her dry mouth and get her heart a little quiet. 
“We do not want any more vipers, if you please; we have had vipers 
enough. I must ask you civilly to give me an account of this matter 
from beginning to end, first requesting you to give me your honour as 
a D’Aurilliac that my daughter was married as you say.” 

“Madame de Rocroy,” said Madame D’Aurilliac, “has made a 
marriage which I should have recommended myself had it been sanc- 
tioned by your ladyship. M. de Rocroy is a gentleman in every way 
worthy of the best woman in France, and of fortune, not large, but 
good. He is a gentleman high in favour with his Majesty, Henri 
V., as these jewels will show. It would seem that his majesty con- 
descended to take interest in the love affairs of M. de Rocroy, and 


”? 
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knew what was going on, for these jewels have arrived only to-day 
from Frohsdorf, asa bridal present for Madame Rocroy. Here are the 
jewels, my lady ; perhaps you will take charge of them.” 

“Thank you,” said Lady Hornbury coolly. “I may as well take 
them until my daughter arrives in England: they are very fine jewels ; 
indeed, I think that I will wear them myself until my daughter, 
Madame what name did you say?” 

** Rocroy.” 

“Ah! Rocroy! claims them. And now, my dear creature, how did 
all this come about? Iam really dying to know.” 

‘“ Insular wretch,” thought Madame D’Aurilliac; “ she cares nothing 
for her daughter.” 

There was a wild, nearly bursting heart behind Lady Hornbury’s 
broad bosom which told another tale though; and one sentence was 
ringing in the ear of her mind continually. “It will kill John; it will 
kill John ;” but she faced the Frenchwoman as though she had no fox 
under her tunic. 

“ In consequence of your directions with regard to the visits of Lord 
Lumberton as the fiancé of Miss Hornbury——” 

‘“‘ None such were given,” said Lady Hornbury, interrupting. 

“T beg Madame’s pardon. Here is Madame’s letter, in which you 
told me that his visits were a family affair.” 

“I wish I had written in French,” said Lady Hornbury. 

“I wish you had, Madame. I suppose that with that letter in my 
hand I may be excused from blame.” 

“Go on with your tale, and we will talk about blame afterwards,” 
said Lady Hornbury, who felt a trifle guilty, though she would have 
died sooner than show it. . | 

“Tn consequence of that letter I admitted Lord Lumberton’s visits ; 
nay, after I had discovered the affair Holmsdale, I encouraged them.” 

Lady Hornbury nodded, and sneezed in the most unconcerned man- 
ner, and said, “Go on, Madame, for you begin to interest me.” 

“ I encouraged his visits, knowing what I knew, and at last he pro- 
posed to her. She refused him with scorn, and he told me of it. I 
went to her and told her that in consequence of the affair Holmsdale 
she was destined to marry that young man by her parent’s orders.” 

“ Oh, you told her haz, did you, Madame ?” said Lady Hornbury. 

“Yes, Madame ; I considered that I was acting under your instruc- 
tions, and I told her that. I told her that she must give Lord Lum- 
berton a favourable answer in five days. On the second day after that 
she was gone, and at night the young Comte de Millefleurs came and 
told me all that had happened: he had acted as groomsman and his 
sister as bridesmaid.” 

“ How very nice of them,” said Lady Hornbury. ‘ You have not 
got such a thing as a hairpin, have you, Countess? for I slept in the 
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train last night, and my hair is coming down. Now about this young 
Millefleurs. He is quite respectable ?” 

“He is gentleman-in-waiting to his Majesty Henri V.” 

“Ah! we call him Comte de Chambord; I respect your prejudices ; 
he will claim his title as King of France some day, and I wish he may 
get it.” (This vulgarism was utterly lost on Madame D’Aurilliac.) “Well, 
Madame, if you will send me a note of my daughter’s expenses here to 
my hotel to-night, I will discharge it. May I ask, had you any sus- 
picions of the attentions of M. de Rocroy towards my daughter ? ” 

“ Madame’s memory is short. I thought that his attentions were 
directed to your daughter’s maid; and so I discharged her ; she was 
only the go-between subsidized by Rocroy.” 

‘“ Ah ! I see,” said Lady Hornbury. ‘ Well, Madame, I suppose that 
neither of us has much cause to talk about this matter. Ido not 
want to talk about it, and I should think you did not either. You had 
better not. If youhold your tongue, I will hold mine; if you speak, I will 
ruin you; you depend on your pension; and affairs of this kind, so 
grossly misconducted as) this has been by you, would ruin a dozen 
pensions.” 

So Lady Hornbury got into her fiacre-and went to the Hôtel Meu- 
rice after her great victory. Madame D’Aurilliac would have given a 
year’s income had she seen her in her bedroom, alone with her maid, 
an old friend, who had been her nurse in times gone by. 

“ Pinner,” said Lady Hornbury, throwing herself in a chair, “I 
have borne up before that woman, but I am going to die.” 

“ What is the matter, my lady?” said the maid, kneeling before her. 

“I never can face Sir John. And oh, my Edith! my Edith! dearer 
than ever, why could you not have trusted your mother?” 

“Is Miss Edith dead ?” asked the frightened maid. 

“ No, Pinner; but she has married a Frenchman, and deceived us 
al. Oh, Madame D’Aurilliac, I will remember you /” 

Pinner got her mistress to bed as soon as possible. Lady Hornbury 
wrote a letter to her daughter, poste restante, Dijon, full of tenderness 
and kindness, only regretting that Edith had not confided in her, and 
putting her entirely in the right about Lord Lumberton’s attentions. 
“‘T will not conceal from you the fact, my darling, that we should have 
liked you to marry Lord Lumberton, but that old idiot, Madame 
D’Aurilliac, mistook everything. As for this Rocroy of yours, give him 
a box on the ears for me, and tell him that I will give him another 
when I meet him.” 

That was the way that Lady Hornbury got out of the difficulty : 
was she a wise woman, or was she not? I think that she was wise. 
She said to Pinner before she cried herself to sleep, “She shall love 
me still, though that miserable*old Frenchwoman made her distrust me. 
We must be off by the first train to Calais, and I must break it to Sir 
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John. That woman D’Aurilliac will send in her bill to-night. Wait 
up and pay it. It will be 10,000 francs, or thereabouts. Don’t 
haggle; I'll give her Aer receipt some day.” 

Sir John slept over Mr. Compton’s astonishing communication, and 
he came to this conclusion, that it was in all probability perfectly true. 

In the first place, it was obvious that Compton believed it, and 
Compton was the first solicitor in London. It was also obvious 
that Watson believed it, and Watson was the last man in the world to 
take up a case unless he was as good as certain. Compton might still 
find something not known as yet, but it seemed highly improbable. 
Sir John quietly acquiesced in the matter as far as he was concerned : 
the worst thing was the breaking it to his wife. 

“ How will she take it?” he repeated to himself a hundred times 
over. ‘There will be one explosion when I tell her the truth about 
Compton’s story, and another when I order her to give up her fortune. 
I wonder how she will go through with it. Poor sweetheart, she has 
never seen trouble yet.” 

Here she was, late the next day, fresh from Paris with a new bonnet 
and a frank amie “ Now, John,” she said, ‘“‘ you may kiss me, but if 
you rumple my bonnet you rumple two pound four, and so I warn you. 
And how are you, my dear ?” 

“I am as well as ever I was, I think,” said Sir John. “Iam wonder- 
fully well. ButI will come up to your dressing-room while you change 
your dress for dinner, for I have some very heavy news to tell you.” 

“I suppose that you have heard about half the truth, John,” she 
said. “Come up and tell your story. Then I will tell mine. Any 
one to dinner ?” 

“ Mr. Compton.” 

“ The very man,” she said. ‘‘ Now, my dear, tell me your story 
while I am dressing.” 

“ Mary, I fear we are utterly ruined.” 

“ How ?—In money ?” she asked, combing her hair. 

“I fear so.” 

“ How very curious. Have you been speculating? ” 

“No. Iam, it would seem, not Sir John Hornbury at all.” 

“ Don’t say another word,” she cried. ‘I know what is the matter. 
Tom was married, and had a son.” 

“‘ My darling, I fear that it is only too true.” 

“I knew it,” she said, looking at him triumphantly, and plying her 
hair-brushes. “I knew it as soon as you spoke. Tell me all about it, 
and don’t keep me waiting. I was certain it was that when you spoke.” 

Sir John sat down and told her the whole matter, as Compton had 
related it, from beginning to end. 

“Well,” she said, “surprises will never cease in the world. At all 
events, we have my fortune, and we can be very comfortable on that.” 
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“ Mary,” said Sir John. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Tf this man is proved to be my nephew, I shall owe him about 
A, 300,000.” 

“I am afraid so; but we never can pay it.” 

“ We can pay him your £15,000.” 

“If you think it necessary to your honour, of course I will obey 
you; but it leaves us penniless. I suppose that we ought to give it. I 
will tell you what I can do better than most women : I can give music 
lessons.” 

“ You are not afraid of the future, then, without a penny?” 

“ Not in the least. I have got you, John, and it will go hard but 
what I will keep you. Zam not afraid so long as you are with me.” 

“Come here, you golden woman, and sit on my knee,” said Sir 
John. 

She came, and their cheeks were together, and her brown hair was 
mingling with his grey hair, and they sat in the silence of love. 

“Then you do not mind it,” he asked. 

“‘T don’t see that there is anything to mind in it,” she said. “TI like 
money and society more than most, but I love you better than all. We 
are not the first people who have lost their money, and we sha’n’t be the 
last. I should have liked my fifteen thousand pounds for your sake, 
but it must go if it turns out that we have been living false lives.” 

“ Edith could make everything straight for us,” said Sir John. 

cc How ? ? 

“ The claimant is that young man Holmsdale who was in love with 
Edith. He will never move in the matter during my lifetime if Edith 
marries him. He says that he has won her love, could the match be 
brought about. And, by the way, how is Edith, for I had forgotten 
to ask you P” 

“ Now this zs checkmate,” said Lady Hornbuty. ‘ How is Edith? 
Why, Edith is as well as a bride can expect to be. Edith, living in 
that atmosphere of lies which every Frenchwoman carries about with 
her, has been frightened by old D’Aurilliac into running away with a 
French count. Edith is now Madame de Rocroy.” 

“Is he a gentleman?” asked Sir John. 

“Oh yes; a man about Frohsdorf. By the'bye, here'are the jewels 
which the Comte de Chambord sent her.” 

“ She might have done worse,” said Sir John. “ Has he money ? ” 

“ He has enough,” said Lady Hornbury. 

‘¢ Well then, under the circumstances, we really must not grumble,” 
said Sir John. “Now come, let us go down and meet old Compton.” 

Old Compton was waiting for them, and dinner was waiting for all 
three of them, but old Compton wanted a few words on business, 
before they went into the dining-room. | 
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“Sir John,” he said, “you have, I suppose, put her ladyship in 
possession of facts ?” 

“I have,” said Sir John. 

“ My lady,” said Mr. Compton, “I have been at work ever since I 
spoke to Sir John, and I have to tell your ladyship that we have not 
a leg to stand on ; those Jesuits are good men of business.” 

“ Well, we have prepared our minds. We are beggars.” 

“Sir John told you the terms of the compromise ?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Hornbury, “ but such a compromise happens to 
be impossible. My daughter Edith has married a Frenchman. She 
is now Madame de Rocroy.” 

“Madame de what /” shouted old Compton. 

“Madame de Rocroy,” said Lady Hornbury. “My daughter’s 
husband’s name is Richard de Rocroy.” 

“ Have the goodness to bring me a glass of wine,” said old Compton. 
“I am faint.” i 

Lady Hornbury rang the bell violently, and not waiting for the foot- 
man, hurried Mr. Compton and Sir John into the dining-room, where 
she poured out a glass of wine. 

“ Don’t you see what you have done?” said Mr. Compton, after he 
had drunk his wine. 

“ Not in the least,” said Lady Hornbury. 

“ Don’t you see that your daughter has married Holmsdale, the 
very man we wanted her to marry. This Holmsdale, whom I believe 
to be your nephew, always has taken the title of Rocroy in France. 
Your daughter has married her cousin, and we are uncommonly well 
out of it. Sir John, do you forget everything when you forget that the 
family name of the De Touls was Rocroy ?” 

“ I had completely forgotten it,” said Sir John. And so they-went 
to dinner and discussed matters very quietly. 

“How could this astounding result have come about?” said Sir 
John. 

“ It is perfectly plain to me now that we have to thank the folly and 
stupidity of the Comtesse d’Aurilliac for this,” said Lady Hornbury. 
“ She put things in a false light to Edith, and Edith was foolish enough 
to believe that we should force her into a marriage with Lumberton, 
Well now, what do you say about my going to Dijon and taking Mr. 
Compton.” 

“Or what do you say to my going to Dijon and taking Lady 
Hornbury ?” said Mr. Compton. 

“Well, you must fight it out on the way as to who is the commander 
in chief,” said Sir John, “‘ but you had better both go. Compton, you 
have full power to act for me with this man. I feel sure that I shall 
like him. Mary, my love, what do you say to dropping the title, and 
becoming Mrs. Hornbury ?” 
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“I think on the whole that it would be the best thing to do for 
Edith’s sake. The world will say some hard things of us—will say, for 
example, that we discovered the justice of the claim, and sacrificed our 
daughter to save ourselves, but we, knowing otherwise, can laugh at that. 
However, nothing can be done until I have taken Mr. Compton to 
Dijon.” 

Edith had written a letter to her mother, which had crossed that lady’s; 
she was therefore profoundly astonished, as she was sitting alone deeply 
anxious, to see her mother come sailing into the room, and saying, 
“My sweet Edith, get me some tea. I am as tired as if I had walked 
all the way. Where is your cousin ?” 

“ My cousin, mamma ? ” 

“ I should say your husband. Don’t you know that you have married 
your cousin, and are Lady Hornbury? Come here and kiss me, you 
curious child. So he has never told you.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Compton and Edith’s husband had been in conver- 
sation. At first that young gentleman refused emphatically to touch 
the estates, titles, or anything else, save a decent allowance from Sir 
John. The most that he could be got to do was this: he was to be 
received as a nephew of Sir John’s and heir to the baronetcy at Sir 
John’s death, drawing such money as should be decided on from the 
estates. The marriage was to be immediately announced, and Sir John 
was at once to be told to do so. 

“ Now, my dear sir, I want to ask you to do a certain thing very 
much.” 

“I will do it,” said Richard Hornbury. 

“Go at once, to-morrow, to Frohsdorf, and take your wife with you. 
You are pretty sure of a welcome there.” 

“‘ T see,” said the bridegroom, laughing. 

People in London have got over the matter very easily. Sir John ap- 
peared in the Park on his famous horse, and told everybody his own 
version of the affair. His daughter, Edith, had married her cousin 
Dick, abroad, and her mother had gone over to see her. The bride 
and bridegroom were staying with the Comte de Chambord at Frohs- 
dorf : the jewels which the bride had received from the legitimist aristo- 
cracy were very handsome, monstrous handsome: the girl had won 
everybody’s heart over there. 

The world was a little puzzled about this new nephew of Sir John’s, 
and also rather amazed at the suddenness of the marriage ; but there 
came half a dozen other things to wonder about, and so the postpone- 
ment of Lady Hornbury’s ball was soon forgotten. 
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BY A CHILD’S GRAVE. 


LITTLE head, with bright curls, resting À 
Underneath the daisied sod ; 

Have thy fair dreams found fulfilment 
In the presence of thy God? 


Are thy busy fancies silenced ; 
Or, among the angel throng, 
Do they find a voice which utters 
All their loveliness in song ? 


Soft, round cheeks, whose tender pressure 
Still I feel against my own, 

Is the joy that brought the dimples 
Fuller near the great white throne? 


Little heart, now hushed in slumber— 
All its restless throbbings o’er ; 

Are thy innocent affections 
Even warmer than before ? 


Do they yet stretch out to bless us ; 
Still return our deathless love; 

Or, are they, in glad contentment, 
Given all to friends above p— 


Will our darling even know us ; 
When we reach her home on high? 
Would she care that we should join her 
Where she lives so happily? 


Does she see the snow-drop garland 
That we place above her head, 

Where, last spring, we laid our blossom 
In her cold and narrow bed? 


Does she mark the bitter tear-drops 
Which from mourning eyes are drawn ? 
Does the spirit watch the body 
Till the Resurrection Morn ? 


Vain the questions ; for, in answer, 
Not a whisper trembles by : 

And we gaze with useless yearning, 
Into soundless depths of sky ; 

Sighing, with a half-submission— 
“ God will show us presently.” 


-EMMA RHODES. 
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CHASED BY WOLVES. 
A .STORY OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 


T was a race for life. Following hard upon the fleet skater were a 
troop of wolves as fleet. Charles Vance heard their breathing, 
the short impatient sniffs, the regular patter of sharp feet upon the ice 
like a click. The scene lay in Canada. The moon sailed through 
drifting clouds, now partially obscured, then bursting forth in a flood of 
silvery light. At one side was the dense pine forest, broken by clumps 
of leafless oak or hickory, and winding in and out as it followed the 
course of the river; on the other, the wide, snow-covered plain. A mile 
yet before a house would be reached, and in that time 
Brave as he was, Mr. Vance shuddered. At twenty-eight there was 
so much of life before him. He had reached a point where fortune 
began to smile upon him: and for the past six months his leisure hours 
had been bright with glowing air-castles, which all had Rose Ardley 
for their day-dream. For her sake, it was, that he had undertaken 
this perilous journey. 

Faster! faster! This turn showed him the fierce gleaming eyes that 
repeated themselves until there seemed to be hundreds. Rays of lurid 
light flashed out ; lolling scarlet tongues, that thirsted for a draught of 
blood, and a dainty morsel of flesh. A mis-step, a half-hidden hillock 
of ice to trip the unwary traveller, a moment lost, and he would be in 
the power of these ravenous animals. No wonder his pulses quivered, 
or that he shrank from so horrible a fate. 

More than once he had gone up and down the river for pleasure. 
More than once there had been a gay party; girlsin their pretty skating 
costumes: but sweetest of all was Rose, her golden curls blown about 
by the wind, her cheeks brilliant, her purple eyes dilating with enjoy- 
ment. Bright and coquettish was she, fond of teasing him until his 
patience was almost exhausted; but a sweet, loving girl in the midst of 
it. At midsummer she was to be his wife. He had extorted that 
promise from her, though he would fain have taken her long before. 
And yet, only the other morning they had fallen into a trifling dispute 
about this very visit. She wanted him to go up for this Thursday even- 
ing: he did not see his way clear to do it conveniently. 

“Thursday is pay-day,” he had said, alluding to his works and work- 
men. “I never can get away on Thursday nights until dark. My 
horse has fallen lame, too, Rose. I cannot ride him after to-day.” 

“You once thought skating up the river a mere pastime,” replied 
Miss Ardley; and her tone was a trifle sharp and haughty. 

“ In the day-time, and with company. ‘That makes a difference.” 

“ Oh, very well : if you care so little to come, there’s no more to be 
said.” And she turned away with an air of superb indifference. 
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“ Rose, it is not that. Ican come up Friday, and stay until Monday.” 

“But Thursday night is Eleanor’s birth-night. I thought of the 
pleasure Zo her, to have you among her guests. Don’t put yourself out, 
however.” 

Charles Vance was not a man likely to be canonized for either meek- 
ness or patience : and she was purposely trying him. He felt vexed. 

“TIl come if I can,” concluded Mr. Vance shortly. His tone was 
cold, and his eyes wandered over the waste ‘of snow. 

‘Very well,” she gaily said. “I shall expect you, mind. Good-bye.” 
And she kissed to him the tips of her dainty fingers. 

He strode down the path, unhitched his horse with a jerk, and‘went 
riding over the road, never once glancing back. Perverse Rose Ardley 
was privately peeping after him, rather enjoying than not the semi- 
quarrel. 

“TIl not go: she shall not get me there on Thursday evening,” he 
answered to himself in his annoyance. But ere Thursday evening came 
his resolve was broken, after the manner of lovers, and he meant to go. 

“I must skate up,” he said. ‘‘ The night’s clear and frosty.” 

“ Hope there’ll be no wolves abroad, Master Vance,” said the brawny 
Englishman, Hugh, one of his workmen and warm admirers. “ Stairtsly 
shot one over by the bridge, the other morning. You'd better take a 
pistol.” 

“‘ T’ll trust to luck and my good skates,” answered Mr. Vance, laugh- 
ingly, rather ridiculing the notion of ‘ wolves.” 

He started. ‘The night, as he had observed, was clear and frosty ; 
very bright and cold. Half his journey had been accomplished, when 
he heard a shrill, sharp cry echoing from the woods. ‘Then another, as 
if in answer, and one at a distance. For a moment his blood curdled 
in his veins. What were these cries? Ah what!—what but the 
wolves P 

Nearer came the cry; and nearer: as if the dreadful animals scented 
their victim. He glided over the ice like lightning, his strides 
quickened by the first click he heard from his pursuers. On, first, as 
rapidly as possible, in a straight line; for not a second was to be lost. 
Every nerve and limb was strained to its utmost tension. A mile, per- 
haps; and if he had to double A horrible flash of despair 
almost paralyzed him. ‘That was certain death. Why had he been so 
heedless as to disregard sage Hugh’s warning? But he had never seen 
a wolf during his sojourn in these Canadian wilds. 

Faster, faster! ‘Turns that frightfully lengthened his journey, but 
gave him a moment’s respite, for his pursuers were by this means 
thrown off their track, and were some time in recovering their speed. 
The moon shone out brightly. Every tree seemed outlined against the 
sky with painful distinctness ; here a gnarled old oak, that had been 
riven with some fierce bolt ; there a clump of gleaming evergreens, that 
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mocked him in their security. And now the river widened. Hardly a 
week before, he and Rose Ardley had enjoyed a gay frolic of skating on 
this very spot. Was she still vexed with him ? Oh, if she could but know! 

In imagination their red tongues seemed to touch him. One of them 
seemed to hurt himself in some way, for there came a sharp howl of 
pain. The pursuit was stopped for an instant, and then they came on 
the faster. Charles Vance’s limbs were weak, his pulses throbbing from 
exhaustion, his very brain reeled. The fiery eyes seemed to scorch 
him with their lurid glare, and now he could hear the rapid, expectant 
breath. So near safety, and yet A despairing cry broke from his 
lips. Rose, Rose! Farewell to her, to happiness, to all. 





Rose Ardley, the centre of a gay group of cousins and friends, was 
this selfsame evening doing her utmost to be attractive. She was fasci- 
nating at all times and seasons ; but when she used a little effort, could 
make herself doubly so. She had forgiven Charles Vance a dozen 
times since that last angry morning. He would be sure to come early, 
she complacently told herself, and be duly penitent. After all, Charles 
Vance was a brave, noble fellow. She thought she would not flirt one 
bit that night with anybody else. The guests all arrived. All but Mr. 
Vance. Rose wondered. Had he been really vexed, and was he 
staying away to punish her? Well, let him stay. She should not mope 
or wear the willow. Lovelorn girls were always absurd. 

So Rose Ardley was the gayest of the gay. They hada quadrille : 
some of the elder ones sat down to cards. Dr. Caltran, a deeply scien- 
tific man and great mesmerist, and three or four others, went into a dis- 
cussion on that wonderful subject—clairvoyance. The doctor had been 
relating certain remarkable incidents, when it was proposed that a test 
should be given then. Who would become a subject ? 

No one appeared inclined at first, but Miss Caltran finally acquiesced, 
and took her seat in a chair in a small room they adjourned to. The 
doctor had succeeded in sending her to sleep, when Rose looked in. 
Her attention was immediately arrested, and she watched the experi- 
ment with much eagerness. 

“Would any one like to put any questions ?” asked Dr. Caltran. 

There ensued a silence. Eleanor Ardley broke it. 

“ Rose will. Rose is always ready for anything.” And Miss Rose 
acquiesced at once. 

‘“I don’t know what to ask ; or what I would most like to hear,” she 
said, with a gay laugh. 

“Ask about Charley. Ask what keeps him away. You can tease 
him well, when you know that.” 

“‘ But—is there really any truth in it, Dr. Caltran?” and Rose’s deep 
eyes were luminous with some feeling akin to curiosity. 

“It is true that the medium can in many cases seem to enter a person’s 
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mind, and answer in a remarkable fashion,” was the reply. ‘‘ Many 
failures are recorded, and mistakes made, but I think they are due to 
our imperfect knowledge of the science. Suppose you try, Miss Rose; 
no one can suspect you of collusion.” 

Quite a circle began to gather round. Miss Caltran appeared to be 
in a tranquil slumber; her lips were just parted, suggesting her white, 
even teeth, which were very handsome. 

“Well,” said Rose, daringly. 

“ Place your hand in hers,” directed the doctor. ‘“ Now think 
intently of the subject in which you wish her to feel interested, and 
then ask your question.” 

A thousand thoughts filled Rose Ardley’s brain in an instant, but 
that of Charles Vance was the most prominent. What should she say? © 
for delicacy seemed to hold her back on this subject. 

“Make haste,” cried Eleanor. “What is Charley Vance doing? 
Has he gone to sleep and forgotten to come here? Or has he gone 
visiting elsewhere ? ” 

Rose coloured. “I think I will not ask 
voices interrupted her. 

“ Play fair now, Rose. No backing out.” 

“ Are you afraid ? ” 

It was her Cousin Kate who asked this, and the sarcastic tone would 
have roused Rose to any effort. In a strange flutter of nerve and brain 
she began. 

“Don’t get excited,” said Dr. Caltran, smiling cheeringly. 

Rose’s mood was too uncertain at first to sway Miss Caltran (at least, 
so the doctor said); she moved uneasily, and vainly essayed to speak. 
He approached to tranquillize her. It was some time before any coherent 
answers could be obtained, and then Rose was wrought up to a strange 
pitch. Some sudden presentiment concerning her lover filled her mind 
with apprehension. As if translating the young girl’s emotion, Miss 
Caltran began slowly— 

“ Your friend is in great danger—great danger. He is flying as if for 
his life, first this way and then that way,” making a tortuous motion 
with her hand. ‘“‘ He is on the river—the 1ce—and something follows 
him fast. Hark, do you hear a sharp cry ?” 

Rose turned deathly white in spite of her strongest efforts. 

“Is he coming here?” she asked, scarcely knowing what she said. 

“ Oh, heavens ! they are gaining upon him fast. He goes like the 
wind, but they too are fleet.” 

As Miss Caltran said this—and it must be remarked that her aor 
throughout were laboured and slow—she sighed deeply and evinced 
great agitation. Her breath was Zong and painful. 

“Now they are up with him—now! Oh, save him! save him! 
Hark to their cries !” 





” Dut a chorus of eager 
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“Oh, by heaven, what fools we are!” suddenly exclaimed George 
Ardley, a light breaking on him. ‘TI see it all. Vance has skated up 
on the river and been followed by a pack of wolves! One was killed 
a day or two ago, and several have been seen prowling round. Run 
for your lives, friends. Get something and come to his assistance.” 

Rose stood spell-bound. For a moment the room swam round ; 
stars appeared to fill every space. 

George thrust on his cap and coat, and slung his rifle over his 
shoulder. Two or three followed suit, and the rooms were in a whirl 
of confusion. 

“Let me go too,” Rose almost shrieked. 

“ My child, there may be some mistake,” said Dr. Calta soothingly, 
alarmed at the cgnsequences of his sister’s vision. “ Do pray be calm.” 

‘No, there is no mistake,” she answered hysterically. “I told him 
to skate up—his horse was lame—I dared him to come. Oh, merciful 
heavens, forgive me!” 

She was in a perfect agony of despair. The horrible vision her 
cousin George’s words conjured up made a more vivid one in her brain. 
Her face, that had been so brilliant a short time before, was now the 


‘picture of anguish. She could not help thinking that if any evil had 


befallen him it was clearly her fault. How many times she had tor- 
mented him almost beyond endurance; been cool, capricious, laughed 
at his tenderness and his love. Arraigning her heart for judgment, she 
found it had been bitterly cruel to him, to the one man for whom she 
would give her life, if occasion required. In the confusion and crowd, 
she passed quietly upstairs, got her shawl and hood, and stole out 
unseen. Along she sped like a shadowy wraith, and was on the river 
as soon as the men with their rifles. 

Hark ! what was that? A sickening, despairing cry; a wail of mortal 
agony. Rose recognized it for 4zs voice—for they were close upon him 
now. 

Yes, the cry came from Charles Vance. With that one despairing 
burst, he gave up hope and turned upon his horrible pursuers. In the 
moonlight, his eyes glared back to those fierce balls, and there was a 
deathly pause. The suddenness amazed the unreasoning brutes, but the 
foremost crouched to spring. 

A ball went whizzing by, so closely that Mr. Vance felt the hot air 
upon his cheek. Then a yell ensued, ending in a howl of maddening 
pain. Another report, another; footsteps, voices: yet he did not stir. 

“Oh, Charles! Charles!” and the next instant Rose lay senseless at 
his feet. 

At first he could not think, could not speak: the utter surprise and 
sense of deliverance overwhelmed him. He knelt down on the ice, 
trembling in every limb, and the rest came thronging around. The dis- 
comfited enemy were retiring with savage cries, leaving two of their 
number dead behind them. 
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“ What is it all?” began Mr. Vance. ‘“ I—TI cannot imagine 

“Do not try,” interrupted George Ardley. “It is the strangest thing 
that ever happened. Can you walk home? [I'll see to Rose.” And 
he picked her up as though she had been a baby. 

They went home slowly : Mr. Vance’s strength was all but exhausted. 
Angry mutterings followed them from afar; but there was no real 
danger now. Rose, reviving to consciousness, struggled away from her 
cousin’s protection. 

“ Let me walk—I am quite well now,” she said, with a touch of her 
old imperiousness. And she got to Mr. Vance’s side. 

“ Oh, Charles ! I have been so selfish and cruel! Will you ever for- 
give me P” 

Charles’s answer was to take her arm within his and press it to his 
side. She broke down with a sob. 

“ Hush, my darling! God has interposed to save me. But still I do 
not understand how or why you should all have come.” 

“Oh, Charles, it is the strangest tale. You will hardly believe it— 
you, who have laughed at a 

“Don’t spoil the story, Rose,” said George Ardley from behind. 
‘¢ We'll have it all out when we get home.” 

Was Dr. Caltran surprised when he heard of the strange escape and 
saw the rescued man? He made no sign. Miss Caltran, the clair- 
voyante, was herself then, save for an intense, dull headache. 

“They had gained on me so fast, that it seems as if I could not have 
held out a minute longer,” said Mr. Vance to the doctor. “Beside the 
short distance on the river, there was the dark walk up to the house, 
and my courage was utterly giving way.” 

Rose burst into tears. ‘‘ Charles, as long as I live I will never be 
capricious again,” she whispered; “no, not even when I am your wife: 
I will try to be a blessing to you instead of a trouble.” 

And he kissed the sweet lips for their fond confession. 

So it all ended well. But the wonderful escape of Charles Vance 
from the peril of the wolves is talked of in Canada to this day. 
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TEN DAYS AMONG THE DOLOMITES. 
‘“* Travellers must be content.”—-SHAKESPEARE. 


NTICIPATION or retrospection of pleasure or of happiness, 
which of these two is more to be desired? How can so 
momentous a question be satisfactorily answered when we ponder over 
the many arguments raised by it, and carried on for hundreds of years 
by able controversialists on either side? Dante has said (and who is 
‘the bold spirit to gainsay him ?)— 


‘¢ Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 


And yet there are some, and these not a few, whose comfort it is in the 
hour of darkness to live over again in memory that time of joy and 
brightness which, in days long past, they have been permitted for a 
brief season to experience. But as this is to be no essay on a deep 
and disputed point, but a simple account of ten days’ sojourn among 
the mountains of the Southern Tyrol, I will merely add that in July, 
1869, we were enjoying the pleasures of anticipation by sketching out 
the plan of a six weeks’ continental tour. 

Our table was scattered with maps and guide-books, and the more 
we studied the one, and read the other, the oftener we changed our 
plans, each fresh place we read of appearing to offer some greater 
attraction than the last. We at length decided that our outward-bound 
route should lie through Augsburg and Munich to Innsbruck; our 
homeward one over the Finstermitinz and Arlberg passes to Lake 
Constance. But there was a vacuum to be filled up. We wished to 
spend some time between Innsbruck and Botzen. Where should we find 
a village possessing a comfortable inn, fine scenery, accessible by 
carriage, and interesting by association ? 

At length, after much consultation and the help of friends and 
Murray, our destined route wasfound. We were to go from Innsbruck 
to St. Ulrich, a retired village surrounded by Dolomite mountains, 
where we were promised good quarters among the wood-carvers of the 
Grodnerthal. This settled, we packed up our things, wished our friends 
good-bye, travelled as swiftly as we could to Innsbruck, and on the 
morning of the 18th of August turned our backs on that interesting and 
beautiful town, and set our faces towards the south; the recently 
finished line of railway over the Brenner taking us on our way. The 
engineering skill expended on this line is impressed on the mind of the 
traveller by seeing, hundreds of feet below the wheels of the train, the 
dark mouth of the tunnel through which it has presently to pass. 

Although the tunnels are numerous, they are so short that very little 
of the picturesque scene is lost, the longest being but 2,700 feet. 
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Every step of the way is beautiful ; the foaming Sill dashes along over 
huge boulders, the old road on its right, the railway on its left. 
Mountains rise precipitously on either side, with here and there a 
snowy peak descried in the distance. At Steinach the river Eisack 
succeeds the Sill, and rushing boisterously along gives life to the whole 
scene. After passing Brixen the valley contracts so much as to leave 
the small village of Klausen only space for one narrow street ; high 
above it, on the very edge of the steep hill, is the nunnery of Seben, a 
large fresco of a crucifix on the wall marking the spot from which one 
of the nuns threw herself down in the time of the French invasion in 
1805, when even conyents were not safe from the footsteps of the 
marauder, and neither place nor person was respected. 

Our intention was to proceed to St. Ulrich by the post-wagen, which 
meets the train at Waidbriick, but this was frustrated by our finding that 
elegant vehicle already full; no wonder, considering it only held two 
besides the driver. However, another was soon got ready, and we set 
off. Our road lay through two retired valleys; beside us a clear, wide 
stream leaped and tumbled over large stones, grand mountains towered 
behind, on each side, and before us, with a foreground of soft turf, 
dark pines, and birches with their fan-like branches. As we turned into 
the Grodnerthal, Blattkogl, the craggy Dolomite, in form like a sugar-loaf, 
rose before us; thick white clouds floated round it, and also partially 
obscured the high ridge of the Sella Spitze at the farther end of the 
valley. We were soon established in the clean little inn, Zum Rössle, 
where we were sufficiently satisfied with the accommodation to arrange 
to stay, at least, a week. The view from the rooms was exquisite. 
The walls were adorned with some wonderful prints illustrating the 
adventures of Gil Blas, and some coarsely painted sacred pictures, 
which hung on each side of a large crucifix, well carved, as they in- 
variably are in the Grodnerthal, which is famous for its wood-carving. 

Two of the largest houses in St. Ulrich are depéts to which all the 
toys made in the valley are sent; there they are packed in immense 
cases, and forwarded to their destination, which in general is Nuremberg. 
Besides these, and various knicknacks for the drawing-room, large 
wooden figures of saints are here exquisitely chiselled, and these are 
not always copied from models, but often a small print is the sole 
guide of the workman. In 1821 a school of design was established 
here by the Emperor Francis, whose liberality, judging from effects, has 
not been thrown away upon the inhabitants. 

It appeared to us that each family devoted itself to some special 
branch of toy-making, for frequently as we passed some of the comfort- 
able-looking homesteads we noticed a heap of toys piled up outside to 
dry in the sun ; now it would be animals, now carts, now dolls of every 
size. When, tempted by the friendly greetings of the inmates, we 
ventured in, a party of three or four were found sitting round a table 
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covered with tools and blocks of wood cut from the Pinus cembra. 
The houses, built of white stone, with chdlet-like roofs, had their tiny 
balconies filled with gay flowers, of which the finest is certain to be 
plucked and offered to the stranger should he admire it. This valley, 
stretching eighteen miles from east to west, boasts three villages; it is only 
reached by one carriage road, and by several mountain passes. Murray 
speaks of its inhabitants as very poor, but they struck us as having 
ordinarily a well-to-do appearance, and the few beggars we encountered 
invariably came from the Italian frontier. The people conversed with 
us in German, but among themselves they speak Romansch, a corrup- 
tion of the old Latin, soft and pleasant to hear. Their only book in 
this dialect is a grammar. | 

The peculiar feature of this part of the Tyrol is the strange appearance 
of the mountains in the vicinity, called the “ Dolomites.” The name 
is derived from Deodatus de Dolomieu, a Frenchman, who lived in the 
last century, and, although in the army, devoted himself to studying 
science and geology; finally relinquishing his profession that he might 
attend uninterruptedly to his favourite pursuits. This interesting region 
was visited by him, and we are told in “ The Dolomite Mountains,” 
that book, almost exhaustive of the subject, by Messrs. Gilbert and 
Churchill, that ‘‘his name has been employed to designate the mineral 
and the mountains which are made up of that rock.” 

Geologists differ as to the exact formation of these gigantic crags ; 
some have even thought that we need not go so far as the Pacific to 
look for coral reefs, but may find them here, in the very centre of 
Europe. Others attribute their appearance altogether to volcanic 
agency ; Certain it is that at some distant period a mighty convulsion 
must have passed over the land and caused the eccentric forms which 
spring up, or rather seem to have been thrown up, from the earth. 
It seems generally believed now that Dolomite is “the result of the 
chemical union of carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia,” and 
any attentive observer must see from the various colours that por- 
phyry, granite, and limestone predominate. 

It was a curious sight to watch the peasants troop by on Sunday to 
church. The costume of the women is quaint and singular, consisting 
of a dark skirt, thickly gathered in at the waist, an apron of some gay 
colour, a tight-fitting body cut square, with a white chemisette, sleeves 
in enormous puffs at the shoulder,.and a head-dress of black, curly 
wool, much the shape and size of a grenadier’s bearskin, surmounted 
by a bow of ribbon, always light blue. The men’s costume was not so 
elaborate. Some of the elder ones wore tights and stockings, with em- 
broidered waistbands under their coats; the younger had a tuft of 
feathers and flowers at the back of their hats. 

It was usual for the Gospel to be read at one of the side doors, the 
congregation forming two lines in the churchyard, the men on one side, 
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the women on the other. At its conclusion they went into the church, 
which we found crowded. After the sermon, the usual service of the 
mass was proceeded with. Mass was celebrated every morning at five 
and seven o’clock, and at six o’clock in the small chapel dedicated to 
St. Antony of Padua, standing at the foot of the hill. 

It is difficult to imagine these smiling valleys the scenes of warfare 
and bloodshed, and yet it is not yet seventy years ago since they 
were so: and the enemies of Austria will doubtless find that 
the spirit that then animated Hofer still lives in his countrymen. 
Stanch adherents of the Church, loyally devoted to their sovereign, 
loving their own beautiful land with passionate affection, the Tyrolese 
will prove, as they have ever done, to be soldiers who will fight to the 
last, animated by no lust of conquest, but with the burning zeal 
and enthusiasm of the crusader of old. The country and people, as 
described by Alison in his account of ‘ the year nine,” are the same ; and 
whether standing on the bridge at Innsbruck, where the river once ran 
with blood, or among the defiles of the Finstermiinz, the feeling of 
heartfelt admiration is excited by the versatile power which could 
describe scenery with almost a painter’s art, the council chamber with 
the skill of the politician, and analyze with a philosopher’s acuteness 
the motives which animated the Tyrolese to the actions of heroism 
which, in the War of Independence, made them famous for ever. 

One afternoon we drove up the valley to Plann, lying at its farthest 
extremity, and beyond which is no carriage road. For carriage, read 
cart, for none but a springless vehicle could travel with impunity over 
so rough a thoroughfare. It is, however, a most striking one, com- 
bining in the compass of a few miles a variety which can hardly fail to 
please the eye of the most fastidious. A terrace is cut on the steep 
hill-side ; beneath sparkles the clear, foaming Gröden ; châlets are 
dotted about the narrow valley, amid fields of emerald green pasture 
and waving barley. St. Christina is the first village entered, with its 
church towering far above, up a steep path.. The churchyard is 
enclosed by a wall, the entrance being under a high arch, on which is 
written, “I am the Resurrection.” The graves are well kept, each 
with a crucifix or cross at the head. ‘The inscriptions are mostly in 
Italian ; the allusions to Purgatory few, the doctrine of a penal fire 
giving place to the more comforting one which consigns the soul of 
the beloved one to the repose of Paradise. 

From this eminence a more extensive view is obtained of the adja- 
cent Dolomites than at St. Ulrich. The Sella Spitze stretches out its 
long plateau, its upper terraces covered with snow, and beside it the 
perpendicular Langkofel, and its neighbour Blattkogl, with its jagged 
points like an alligator’s jaw. The two latter mountains are of a 
yellowish red colour, with an occasional mass of grey rock. The Sella 
Spitze is all grey, except when bathed in the rosy light of sunset. On 
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the other side, towards Plann, another Dolomite, we had not observed 
before, upheaved its gigantic form. Imagine the sea petrified suddenly 
during a storm, one immense wave towering above the others, and a 
tolerably correct idea may be attained of this group. 

A mile farther on, we came to the picturesque village of St. Maria, 
or Wolkenstein. Grey, brown, and yellow Dolomites shoot up their 
fantastic forms around, some of them looking hard and calcined, as if, 
in days long past, torrents of scorching lava had poured down their 
rugged sides, destroying in their way every vestige of vegetation. The 
very. shape, too, of one in particular could, I think, only belong to a 
crater. We did not stop here, but drove straight on to Plann, where, 
by the side of a miserable-looking inn, the carriage road came to an 
abrupt termination. The footpaths over two passes diverge from this 
point, one to Colfosco and Corfara, the other through the Val 
Fassa tò Campitello. We told our driver to rest his horse for an hour, ` 
while we mounted the green slopes from which the enormous Sella 
Spitze rises. Nothing can be much more dreary than the entrance to 
this pass. To those who would fly for a while from the haunts of men, 
who. crave solitude, I would say, go to Plann, and take the path 
towards the desolate Val Fassa. Do not delude yourself with the idea 
that in Switzerland you will find that for which you crave. On the 
Wengern Alp, in full view of the eternal snows of the Jungfrau, you 
can hardly stir a yard without being pestered by some dreadful old man 
with a marmot, or an objectionable youth with an Alp-horn, or a Swiss 
damsel in gala costume, who presides over a table of strawberries and 
cream. Nay, even at a stone’s throw from Manfred’s castle you may 
meet knots of pedestrians, alpenstock in hand, or, worse still, an excur- 
sion party come to do Switzerland. But the Tyrol is as yet unspoiled 
by the so-called march of civilization, and away from the grand tour, 
away from monster hotels, in the full enjoyment of the loveliest scenery, 
should a few human forms cross the landscape, they become adjuncts, 
and not interruptions. 

As we sauntered along, we heard the tinkling of bells, and soon a 
number of women and girls enlivened the dreary scene, as they trooped 
down the hill-side with their flock of goats. They stopped and looked 
at us with curiosity as they wished us good-day, and one girl, who was 
lame and poorly clad, approaching us, begged rather piteously for “ ein 
kreutzer.”. When she saw my hand going towards my pocket she 
seized and kissed it, repeating the same ceremony when she received 
her alms. 

Primitive manners are still found to exist by the tourist who leaves 
the beaten track. ‘‘ Whence do you come? Where do you go?” will 
be asked with no disagreeable curiosity, but with an appearance of 
kindly interest ; and if answered pleasantly, the questioner will ever 
after feel on friendly terms with the stranger. It would fill some pages 
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were I to write down the various conversations held with us by the 
villagers who came to their doors to have first a look at, and then a 
chat with, the foreigners. One morning I was investing in some wood 
carvings, and to choose them had to mount to the top of the large house 
used as a depdt. That business ended, I wished the seller good 
morning, and ran downstairs, but he soon overtook me, and just at the 
door I heard a panting voice exclaim, “I wish you a good appetite.” 
It was then eleven o’clock, and that being the fashionable dinner hour 
at St. Ulrich, it would have shown a great want of manners to allow 
any one to depart from a house without the aforesaid aspiration. _ 

The Tyrolese are generally musical, and their Volkslieder are ex- 
tremely pleasing to hear. They frequently sang to us of an evening, 
and we charmed them by saying that several of the airs were familiar to 
us, and were popular in England. There is much to amuse and inte- 
rest the sojourner in this valley. The pedestrian would find innu- 
merable walks ; the mountaineer have the excitement of the chance of 
breaking his neck in the ascent of Langkofel, and the artist the delight 
of finding subjects for his pencil, not only in the striking scenery, but 
in the beautiful faces of the dark-eyed children. 

On our return to the inn from Plann, we saw by the red eyes ot 
Carolina, the eldest daughter of the house, who always waited upon us, 
that there was something amiss, and, on questioning her, discovered it 
was the eve of the day when all the youths of the district, between the 
ages of nineteen and twenty-three, would have to draw lots for serving 
in the Austrian army, the rule being that twelve men must be sent from 
the three villages of the valley. The period of serving is twelve years, 
and now no substitute is accepted, but when an only son is drawn his 
time is commuted to three, though at its termination he is liable to be 
called out if war be declared. ‘The only son of our host appeared to 
possess no warlike propensities ; he and his family were alike wretched 
at the prospect of a separation. He, with his father, anda goodly com- 
pany of youths, set off early the next morning for Castelruth, a small 
town in an adjacent valley, where the drawing was to take place. They 
returned the same afternoon. Hearing a tremendous noise, we rushed 
to the window and beheld the hope of the family received with open 
arms and shouts of joy, his star having been propitious, and not calling 
him to leave his home. He and his friends were well feasted below, 
and then marched off to their several abodes. 

When all was quiet we strolled forth to take a last walk in Ulrich. 
The view never looked more lovely than that evening ; the Sella Spitze, 
stern and grey, the sugar-loaf Langkofel on one side, and the soft green 
hills on the other, the farthest gradually fading into a misty purple. 
The lively river, the comfortable chalets scattered about, the hillocks 
on which the children played or the solitary goatherd sat, the crucifixes 
and shrines at the corner of each footpath, the church rising in the 
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midst—we felt sorry to leave them all. The Angelus rang as we 
turned homeward ; all heads were uncovered ; the loiterers dispersed ; 
the old priest in his long green coat mounted the steep path to the presby- 
tery; the sun sank behind the hills, and our last day inthe Grodner- 
thal was over. 7 

When we came in we had serious business to attend to, viz. to 
choose the saddle for the next day’s ride to Castelruth. Choice was 
limited, as there were but two, and readers who are sitting comfortably 
at home in arm-chairs may imagine what their sensations would be if 
the liberal offer were made them of a kind of Spanish saddle, with an 
iron rail round it, against which the rider could be jolted every minute ; 
or another, with no rail, and no pommel, only a high peak in front, too 
wide to be grasped in one hand, and a wooden board for a foot-rest. 
This was highly recommended and eventually chosen. Our explana- 
tions in German at first led them to suppose that English ladies 
were in the habit of riding en cavalier. 

Early next day we left the hospitable “‘White Horse,” the whole 
family turning out to see us off ; and one riding, the other walking, and 
attended by the soi-disant recruit, we took a friendly leave of all. There 
are two paths to Ratzes Bad, whither we were bound, one over the 
Seisser Alp, the other by Castelruth : we took the latter. The morning 
was bright and clear, the constant shelter from the pines and birch trees 
affording a welcome protection from the sun. The wild flowers, which 
abound in the valley, coloured the fields now with the mauve of the 
colchicum, now with the deep blue of the salvia, while the red of the 
barberry contrasted well with the fresh green of the Polystichum 
phyopterts and Cystopteris fragilis which lined the hedges. 

After ascending the ridge which bounds this side of the valley, and 
traversing a high table-land for a little way, a glorious view opened 
before us, bounded by three or four ranges of mountains, those in the 
horizon having their peaks covered with snow. A quick descent took 
us into Castelruth, which we left, after a short rest, for Ratzes, having 
dismissed our guide and the Rosinante, exchanging him for an equipage 
slightly peculiar in its make, being nothing else but a good-sized wheel- 
barrow, with a seat holding two, and a plank nailed across for our box, 
which arrived by a different route. The road we took defies descrip- 
tion, and would surpass the imaginative powers of all but those who 
may have attempted to drive over the rough bed of a mountain torrent, 
and I found it infinitely less fatiguing to walk. 

At last we turned from the open country into a pine wood, and 
after traversing it for another hour, emerged upon a small open space, 
where the trees had been sufficiently cut away to allow of the erection 
of the Bath-house. It consists of two houses joined together by a 
covered gallery, from which may be had striking views of the distant 
mountains. We had heard that the adventurous spirits who climbed 
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up to Ratzes must be prepared to rough it; we had expected no 
luxuries, but had hoped at least for clean, airy rooms; in this we were 
disappointed, and the dirty floor of the speise-saal, the untempting 
cooking, the stuffy bedrooms made us hesitate about staying there the 
week we had half intended. 

Ratzes is a favourite resort of the peasants, who come for the baths 
(good for some ailments), and to change the heat of the valleys for the 
invigorating air of the mountains. It is, of course, as cheap as possible, 
and situated as it is on a spur of the Schlern (a Dolomite), and just 
opposite the Seisser Alp, is a central spot for ascending the one, and 
roaming through the shady paths of the other. During our short stay 
we were the only pleasure seekers ; our companions were few, and all 
peasants in search of health. The season for the baths begins in June, 
and is nearly over by September ; on the 15th of that month they are 
closed, and the establishment is shut up for the winter. 

We sat in the gallery watching the sunset as it threw its golden light 
over the landscape, and the dark clouds of night gradually creeping 
over the sky ; then we retired to our rooms and tried to believe we 
were going to rest. Alas! rest and sleep were alike far from being our 
portion ; the Schlern itself could not have been much harder than our 
straw mattrasses, which had kindly arranged themselves in solid, im- 
movable lumps. We rose with the dawn, agreed that another such 
wretched night was not to be borne, and ordered the one carriage of 
the house to be shortly ready to take us to Atzwang, a small station 
on the Brenner line, three hours distant, where we were to catch the 
train for Botzen. 

If we were astonished at the sight of our conveyance on the previous 
day, much more were we now, when we espied a wooden cart of the 
wheelbarrow order, so low that when seated in it we could touch 
the ground, harnessed to a great cart-horse, and having two wheels 
in front, but none whatever at the back! Instead, two long fir poles, 
firmly attached to the cart, trailed behind for perhaps four feet or a 
little more. Our box was corded on in front, we nodded adieu to the 
peasants standing about, and started off, the driver as usual walking— 
there was not an inch of room for him. We soon agreed that it was a 
wonderfully comfortable, as well as novel mode of travelling ; besides 
feeling satisfied that if we were overturned, we could not at any rate 
fall more than a few inches. For three hours we were descending 
rough zigzags and turf mounds, where it would have been simply im- 
possible for any other conveyance to go. 

Scarcely any drive we had ever taken surpassed that in beauty 
and variety. We started from the side of the rocky Schlern, so 
high up that four ranges of hills appeared to be beneath us, and when 
we had driven through several miles of pine forests surrounding its. 
base we still saw it towering above us, but with another Dolomite, 
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the Rosszaéhne, at its side. Both looked quite inaccessible from 
this point ; the sharp peaks seemed almost to cut the clear blue sky ; 
and their rugged sides, destitute of vegetation, streaked in every shade 
of brown and yellow, sprang up like a mighty wall from the dark woods 
below. As we proceeded, more Dolomites came into view ; they all lay 
behind us and to the south-east ; on the other side were green moun- 
tains, deep valleys, and villages, sometimes nestling in the most 
sheltered spots, at others perched on the very top of a hill. Down, 
down, always downwards; past the short turf, deliciously fragrant of 
wild thyme, past the bright hedges of barberry, until we gradually came 
to homesteads covered with variegated creepers ; low stone walls over- 
hung with pumpkins, trellis-work half hidden by the profusion of 
grapes and vine leaves trained to fall over it. The blue of the sky 
seemed to deepen still more: the sun grew hotter and hotter; we felt 
as if we had come from one zone into another as we began to descend 
the precipitous side of the last hill. We saw the Brenner road beneath 
us, the river gliding by its side, and the railroad, with the black entrance 
to a tunnel through which we should presently have to pass. At last 
we were on flat ground again, and crossing the covered wooden bridge, 
in three minutes more we were in the station at Atzwang. 

Notwithstanding the heat of the last hour, and the roughness of the 
road, our horse had not turned a hair, and even our charioteer did 
not look fatigued. He was profuse in his acknowledgments when we 
gave him his trinkgeld, a florin. Our expenses at Ratzes Bad, including 
our grand carriage, were just under four shillings apiece. In about an 
hour we were established at the Xazser Krone, in Botzen, and a most 
luxurious change it seemed to us from our primitive quarters of the last 
ten days. 

There is not much to delay the traveller in Botzen. The streets are 
picturesque ; the shops being built under arcades, with streams of clear 
water running through them, partially covered by wooden flags. It may 
be said here that every housewife is her own washerwoman, for, as we 
walked along, we saw more than one good woman sitting on her door- 
step with a pile of clothes by her side, which she rinsed by turn in this 
primitive laundry. Before starting for Meran we went to the Place in 
front of the parish church, from whence there is a striking view of the 
mountains ; and there we breathed our farewell to the jagged peaks of 
the Rosengarten, a fanciful name, owing its origin to a still more 
fanciful legend of old Tyrol. Perhaps a slight glamour from the fairy 
mountain then fell upon us; certain it is that, looking back upon the 
ten days spent among the Dolomites, we still see them surrounded by 
a rose-coloured halo which neither time nor absence has yet caused to 
fade from the memory. =- M.L. H. 
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MABEL’S STORY. 


E lived far away in the country in a rustic district. My father 

was post-master of the little place, and kept a few groceries 

for sale. But he had enough to do to maintain his family scantily and 

clothe them decently. I was sixteen, and housekeeper: my mother 

was dead, and I was the eldest of us four children. The rest being 
younger, I strove to do my best for them. 

My one great trouble then was my clothes. Other young girls of 
our station that I associated with, dressed better than I could, and it 
grieved me. Vanity begins earlier than that in the female heart. I 
had made up and re-made every article of my mother’s wardrobe for 
the children or for me, had worked up every shred to the best advan- 
tage; and now that was all gone, and I did need a new dress for the 
coming winter. I made my shoes last as long again as other girls did, 
for I knew my father needed every sixpence he could earn, and I 
dreaded wanting anything. Not that he ever was cross, but he often 
sighed, and looked so pained and sorrowful when I asked for money, 
that I tried to do with as little as possible. 

But here it was the last of October; my summer dresses, poor 
enough at all times, looked very thin and paltry now. 

One Saturday afternoon I shall never forget. It is what I am going 
to tell of. My work all done, the children at play in the orchard, I 
combed out my long, brown hair, put on my best cotton frock, selected 
a plain linen collar of my own making, and pinned it round my neck 
with an old breastpin, the only bit of jewelry I had ever owned. With 
‘ me, I think it was an zwstinct to dress well. Not fine; only neat. 
Then, taking out my last winter’s best frock, I sat down by the window 
to see what I could do at renovating it. It was a light blue merino— 
very light indeed now—and I knew it was too short for me, as I was 
still growing, and was very shabby. But by turning, and putting ina 
wide band of trimming which I had, I thought it might be made to 
answer ; so I set to work with a will. 

The work was vexing. I was trying to do what scarcely could be 
done; and asI sat sewing and contriving, I felt fit to cry over our 
poverty. Just then the dog on the shop-sill set up a loud barking, and 
I looked to see what it was'at. A man was coming in at the gate with 
a pack at his back: a travelling pedlar, I knew. He smiled and came 
in, although I said I did not want anything: and the children, seeing 
him, came running in too. 

“I cannot afford to buy; indeed I cannot,” I kept saying. But the 
man only kept on smiling, and opened his pack on the parlour floor. 
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And it was too great a treat to me to sæ the things, to make great 
opposition. 

The first that came out was just the very thing I had most longed 
for: a beautiful fine French merino, of a dark crimson colour. I had 
once seen a dress of this kind, but none had ever been offered for sale 
in our little place that could equal this in shade or texture. 

The pedlar looked at me with his keen, black eyes, as I knelt down 
to feel the prize I had no hope of winning. “The lady will buy,” he 
said ; but I shook my head, and crossing my hands behind me, stood 
up resolutely, trying hard not to long for the much desired piece of 
goods. 

“Not buy!” he exclaimed, in a broken language of some sort, I 
could not tell whether German or French; and he looked so astonished, 
even pitiful, that I felt sorry at once, and confessed that I had no 
money, and could not purchase. 

“ But the beautiful young lady have some old silver—old jewelry— 
old silk dresses—just good as money?” said he. 

I laughed at the idea, but he only opened another package to display 
to the boys some dumb watches with very gay chains, and handing 
them each one, he took out a small doll for my little sister, and told 
them to run away now, “till sister bought her dress.” I motioned to 
the boys to stay near the door-step, and then taking up the much 
coveted dress piece, I again examined it. Satan was tempting me, or 
some vexatious spirit that does duty for him: and never had I been so 


_ sorely beset. How could I let it go, yet how pay for it? 


The black eyes never left my face, but the fellow was respectful, aly 
bowing lower as he said, ‘ You think it good?” 

“Oh, yes!” I replied, “too good for me.” 

“‘ Not so,” he said. ‘It suits you much, and you shall have cheap.” 

“ I tell you I have no money.” 

“ No MALET, I trust. You give me something to keep for you, and 
IT come again,” he said. 

“ But I have nothing,” I insisted. Still, he only seemed more eager; 
said something of hard times, of having to stay at the tavern, and 
expenses over Sunday, of being so “ very tire,”—and I with the merino 
in my hand all the while. 

‘Suddenly he stepped close to me, pointing to the poor brooch I 
wore. I could give him that, he said: that is, Zezd it to him in trust 
until he came again. Did I think much of it, he asked. 

I laughed as I undid it. I did not think much of it, but it was all 
the jewelry I possessed in the world. I showed him my name on the 
back, “‘ Mabel.” But it was worn nearly illegible now. 

‘“‘ Nearly quite,” said he, turning it about in his hands. “It very poor.” 

And this was true; the poor, thin gold, if it was gold, was all dinted 
and mashed flat, the original pin gone, and a needle tied in by the eye 
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with a thread served to fasten it. One large stone was set in the centre 
as large as a pea, surrounded by nine smaller ones, but one of these 
was lost out long ago, and I had often tried to find a piece of white 
glass to fit the small cavity, but had failed. The stones were all glass, 
as I believed. Some of the girls in the village would ask me why I 
wore the old-fashioned thing; and then I would show them the dim 
“Mabel” on the back, and tell them I had been named after the name 
there. Some one had given my mother the pin for me when I was 
born: and she, mother, said I should bear the same name. The pedlar 
kept it in his hand, and I noticed that his fingers trembled. 

“ TIl bring it you back in three months’ time,” said he; “ ’twon’t be 
o’ no good to me; but TIl take it on trust. Or—if you can pay sooner, 
I shall be about the neighbourhood all next week, and shall sleep each 
night at the inn.” 

Be you very sure I did not hesitate long; the temptation was too 
great; so, thrusting the old pin carelessly into his breast pocket, he 
tied up his bundles, and with low bows left the house. 

I could scarcely believe in my good luck. I spread out my new 
frock on the bed, and held it before me to try the effect. And then I 
began to repent. My father, I knew, would not give me one cross 
look ; but still I did hate to tell him of the twelve shillings I owed the 
pedlar. I would be so saving for the next three months, that he would 
lose nothing by my bargain, for I’d scrape it together myself. 

When I picked up the linen band to put it round my neck, I did not 
know how to fasten it at first without that familiar old pin: then I 
recollected how often the girls had told me that a bow of ribbon would 
look so much prettier. So, looking up a small piece of black velvet, I 
formed a bow, and felt more than satisfied. 

My father did not get home to tea or to supper. I put the children 
to bed after their slices of bread and treacle and a good washing. 

At ten o'clock a note came, saying some business had detained my 
father; that I had better close the house and retire. This was nothing 
very unusual, as his business matters often kept him late. I was 
quite a staid little woman in management, and did as I was bid. My 
father would come in with his latch-key. On Sunday morning at 
breakfast, the children showed him their watches and doll. I said 
nothing about the dress, for it struck me he was looking anxious. 

“ Where’s your breast-pin, Mabel?” he asked, as the children ran 
out before the door after breakfast. 

The breast-pin ! I was frightened at once. He had never asked 
after it, or noticed it before. He must have heard. of what I’d done, 
and was angry. 

“ Father, I have not got it!” I exclaimed at once, ready to cry. 

“Not got it! What do you mean, child? You surely wore it 
yesterday !” 
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“Ves, sir,” I replied, “and it’s all safe. I was just going to tell 
you about it when you frightened me.” 

“Well, I don’t wish to frighten you, my dear; I had no thought of 
such a thing. Calm yourself, Mabel, while I tell you of a letter I 
received yesterday, and then you can get the pin at your leisure. You 
can get it?” | 

“I can get it, father. Or, rather you can. But I hope you will not 
blame me. What have you heard about it?” 

“Well, my dear, listen. We have never attached any value to that 
old pin, only that a good, kind woman gave it to your mother to keep 
for you, and so we did keep it because of that. She was a stranger to 
us, poor lady, and was in distress, and your mother was kind to her. 
But she left the place soon after you were born, and we never heard 
more of her. Yesterday, however, I got a letter from a long distance : 
asking about that very pin, and describing it, even to the name on the 
back. It is very valuable, Mabel.” 

My heart was beating ten strokes where it should have beat but one. 

“ The pin we have set no store by is of great value, Mabel. The 
centre diamond alone is worth what to us poor people would be a 
fortune. And it is all yours, my dear: you can convert the diamonds 
into money and be at ease for life.” 

What with the overpowering surprise and what with fear of my 
father’s anger, I fainted. When I came to myself on the sofa in the 
parlour the children were there, and it was too late to go to church. 
I felt bewildered, and trembled yet, but listened attentively to my 
father as he read the important letter from London. Then I sprang up 
wildly. 

“Oh father, father, go down to the Black Horse!” I exclaimed. 
“The pedlar is there, and he has my pin.” 

My father’s first thought was that the good fortune had turned my 
brain. I explained all to him. He was very kind, never scolding me; 
but—as to finding the pin and the pedlar, he knew more of the world 
than his foolish child, and was not so hopeful. | 

However, he thought it best to go, and for me to go with him. So 
in a few moments we were walking down tothe Black Horse. The 
landlord was sitting alone in his front porch, smoking quietly. He 
looked surprised when we walked up the steps, but very politely invited 
us into the parlour, explaining that his women folks had gone to 
church, 

“Ts there a pedlar staying with you, Mr. Ford?” began my father. 

“A pedlar?—no,” exclaimed the landlord, as if the question vexed 
him. ‘I have not seen a pedlar for three weeks, and the one that was 
here then did not pay his bill.” 

I must have turned very pale at this, and felt faint again. Mr. Ford 
wanted me to take a cordial. My father turned it off, saying I was 
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tired. Then he said that I had made a little bargain with a pedlar 
the day before and that we wished to settle with him. 

“ Got cheated, I warrant,” said the bluff old landlord : “ but no such 
man came to this house yesterday. I do recollect now that Joe, my 
ostler, said he saw a fellow with a big black box or bundle come up the 
bank from the creek just after the stage passed ; but I didn’t pay any 
attention to him.” 

My father gave up all hope at once; but I could not believe my 
fortune was gone. He tried to comfort me, saying I was just as well 
off as before, and had a new dress into the bargain. How I hated the 
thought of my beautiful merino ! 

Well, it is of no use to prolong my story, or tell you of all the efforts 
made to catch the adroit thief. He was no pedlar, but a clerk in that 
very law office from which the letter was sent telling us of the diamonds. 
He managed to delay the letter to my father for a post or two; 
hastened away himself, and—obtained my pin. 

We never found him: we never heard of him. He must have got 
off somewhere over the sea with his prize. My poor, toiling father, 
always gentle, did not reproach me: but ever to this day the regret 
lies heavily on my mind ; for what might I not have done for him and 
the dear children with all that money ? 

And the lady who had given me the pin did not know until she was 
dying the value it was of: and that caused the stir. Ah me! it was 
one of those chances in life that perhaps we all miss on occasion: the 
“tide in the affairs of men that taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 
And about my crimson dress? For a long while, shabby though I 
was, I could not look at it or let it be made up. But time soothes 
troubles. And I must say that it made a charming gown: and one, 
who was an artist, saw me in it, and made me his wife. So perhaps it 
all happened for the best. 

But I’m sure I hope that wicked pedlar—who made believe to speak 
like a foreigner the better to take me in—came to be hanged! 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SEEN THROUGH THE VENETIAN BLINDS. 


ONTINUED dropping will wear away a stone. During the 
whole of the summer months, poor May Arde, her heart dragging 
along always its heavy weight in silence, was subjected to a species of 
amiable persecution, the chief agents in which. were her mother and 
Lady Lydia Clanwaring. The praises of Captain Clanwaring were 
being ever said or sung; the disreputable conduct of the scapegrace 
Tom reiterated. Not openly reiterated : that might have defeated its 
ends: just a hint of this thing and a hint of that, something or other 
ever looming out to his discredit. Mr. Arde was not quite so active an 
ally. But it was hardly right of him to let his daughter tacitly think 
there could be no doubt of Tom’s catalogue of crimes, the stealing of 
the money amidst the rest. Mr. Arde believed quite enough against 
Tom without letting her remain in the assurance that Tom was guilty 
of much that he, the Squire, knew he was not. Self-interest makes 
some of us wink at deceit enacted in its cause ; as it did Mr. Arde : 
_ and he was on the brink of incurring a life-long penalty as his reward. 
May fought against the influence as long as she could : and then she 
yielded to her fate. At least, yielded to it so far as conditionally to 
accept Jarvis Clanwaring and promising to be his wife. The Captain 
was ever near her ; but so kind, so gentle, so unobtrusive in his claims 
and attentions, that she felt ashamed even tacitly to show that she 
could not reward his love. A saint himself might of late have believed 
in Captain Clanwaring: Mr. and Mrs. Arde sang his praises every 
meal time. May’s own feelings prompted her to take the Captain in 
spite of her repugnance to him. She was but a woman ; and she longed 
VOL. XII. R 
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for a bit of revenge on Tom; who had been so disgracefully false to 
her in secret, and who allowed young persons to pay visits to him in 
Ireland. It was but in accordance with human nature that she should 
pant to show the false deceiver she cared for somebody else as well as 
he did; and show him she would, whatever the cost to herself. 

It was in September that she accepted Captain Clanwaring. The 
promise she gave was full of hesitation, her manner provokingly listless. 
‘“¢ As good Jarvis Clanwaring as any other, if marriage it must be,” the 
refrain of despair kept beating in her heart. The Captain, all tender 
kindness and impulsive gratitude, ventured to press for an immediate 
union. But here May rebelled: absolutely refusing not only to fix a 
speedy epoch, but to give an idea of when any such epoch might be 
fixed. 

Now nothing upon earth could have been more untoward for the Cap- 
tain ; nothing have caused him greater inconvenience than this. The 
proceeds of his commission had kept him afloat for a short while ; but 
during these summer months he had not known what to do for money. 
The back claims that he had been unable to pay pressed more heavily 
upon him day by day; and in this September month, the month that 
witnessed May’s promise, his condition had grown desperate. Many 
an anxious hour did he and his mother spend together, plotting to see 
what could be done. Once let an exposure come, and the probability 
was that May would seize upon it as a plea for retracting her word, and 
the Squire uphold her. Lady Lydia was her son’s only confidant : and 
she but a partial one. Jarvis gave her no details ; and did not tell her the 
worst of his embarrassments. My lady had been at her wit’s end many 
a time before, contriving how to do the best for him in his troubles; but 
never so completely as now, when the glorious prospect of the marriage 
with the heiress had become a certainty, and must, by hook or by crook, 
be allowed to go on to completion. To get money out of a flint stone 
would have been as likely a result as the attempt to get any, now or 
hereafter, from Sir Dene. Nevertheless, got it must be, even though 
the means used were desperate. Desperate causes (the reader must 
pardon us for repeating a proverb quoted before) require desperate 
remedies. 


The bright sunshine of September lay on the London streets, as a 
lumbering hackney coach passed on its slow way from a fashionable 
hotel at the West End towards Lincoln’s Inn. It drew up before a door 
in Old Square ; and Captain Clanwaring stepped out of it. His black 
moustache was charmingly curled ; his whiskers shone; his appearance 
= was altogether that of a stylish buck of the day. ` 

Flinging his fare to the old coachman—who had on a heavy great coat 
with about fifteen capes to it, in defiance of the weather’s heat—the 
captain began to toil to the topmost chambers of the house. He anathe- 
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matised the way a little as he went up, and struck his cane round once or 
twice angrily. Arrived at the last flight, a door faced him, bearing a 
barrister’s name on its panels. “‘ Mr. Otto Clanwaring.” 

- Otto Clanwaring worked just as much during the vacation as he did 
in term time. Jarvis, going straight in without the ceremony of 
knocking, found him with a law parchment of some kind spread out 
before him on the table, and his head bent over it between his hands, 
Seated sideways to the door, and supposing it was only his clerk who 
had come in, Otto did not look round. 

“ What a deuced long way it is, up these stairs, Otto! It’s my belief 
you've got another flight added on, since I was here last.” 

Up went Otto’s head with a start. ‘ Why, Jarvis!” 

Laughing a little in his surprise, the barrister rose and held out his 
hand to his brother. Jarvis resigned to it the tips of his fingers en- 
cased in their delicate straw-coloured kid. The contrast between the 
brothers was remarkable. The one tall, handsome, elegant, attired in 
all the height of the fashion ; the other, little and plain, his clothes of 
homely grey, and somewhat shabby. 

“How hot you feel up here!” remarked Jarvis, sinking languidly 
into a chair on the other side of the table. 

“ Rooms up in the roof are always hottest,” replied Otto. 

“ And highest. Why don’t you move down lower?” 

“This suits my pocket best, Jarvis. When did you come up to 
town?” 

“ Night mail,” shortly answered Jarvis. 

“¢ All well at the Dene?” 

“‘ Passably,” yawned Jarvis. “ Old man gets more crotchety than 
ever. Shuts himself up in his chambers for daysat a time. Lets nobody 
go in at all hardly but Gander.” 

Otto, who had resumed his seat, bent his head on his work again. 
That Jarvis never condescended to trouble his chambers unless for 
some purpose of his own, was a long-ago proved fact; and Otto knew 
he had only to be still to hear it. He would not enquire: not at all 
approving of these missions of Jarvis. The probability was that he had 
come now to try and borrow money, or to badger him to accept a bill. 
In the latter, Jarvis had never succeeded yet: the barrister was too 
cautious. : 

Leaning a little forward on his chair, and lightly tapping the table 
with his cane, sat the Captain. Either he had nothing to say, and had 
actually come from the West End merely to while away an idle moment, 
or else he was taking a long while to say it. Tapping here, tapping 
there, he happened to tap a letter lying amidst other letters, and the tap 
flirted it upwards and turned it over. The direction was uppermost 
then, and caught the eyes of Jarvis, somewhat awakening them from 
their lazy indifference. 
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“That’s Tom Clanwaring’s writing, Otto? ” 

Otto quietly lifted his face. “That? Yes. I got the letter this 
morning.” 

Jarvis curled his lip. “I wonder you suffer 427 to correspond with 
you!” 

“ He is welcome to correspond with me if he likes. That’s the first 
letter, however, that I have had from him.” ' 

Jarvis wished to know what the letter was about, but did not ask. 
His brother had a civil way of declining to give information, if it suited 
him not to give it. The next moment, Otto spoke; quite readily. 

“Tom writes to ask me if I will tell him how things are going on in 
his old home. He says he can get no news whatever. Nobody writes 
to him.” | 

“What does it concern him, how things are going on?” growled 
Jarvis. 

“I suppose he possesses common remembrances and affections,” 
returned Otto, pushing up the cuff of his grey coat. ‘‘The way 
Tom was treated among us all that time was an infernal shame.” 

“You didn’t do much toward the treatment at any rate,” retorted 
Jarvis. ‘Given you your way, and you’d just have shut your eyes to 
everything, and kept the fellow where he was.” 

“Of course I would. And I’ve not forgiven myself yet for having 
been the means of letting out that thing about the Trailing Indian. 
No and not forgiven some of the rest of you either, for taking it up in 
the manner you did. ’Twas a cowardly shame.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you'd like to say it ought to have been hushed up? That 
the fellow should have been let off Scot-free?” 

‘¢Qne man may walk into the house while another may not look over 
the hedge,” remarked Otto. ‘Had you or I been found out in a bit 
of a scrape, Jarvis, nothing would have been said. Not that Z have 
anything to do with such scrapes, thank goodness.”’ 

Which almost sounded as if Jarvis had. The latter answered 
sharply. 

“ He had been the bane of our house long enough. ’Twas time he 
went out of it.” 

“« Well, I see no reason for his being sent to Coventry now, in the way 
you all seem to be sending him. Just an answer to his letters once in 
a way, telling him how Sir Dene is, would not hurt any of you.” 

Captain Clanwaring threw back his head and waved his scented 
‘ handkerchief; .as if to wave off anything so low as Tom Clanwaring, 
that might come between the wind and his nobility. 

“I would not condescend to write to the goatif he were dying. One 
would think you might employ your leisure better, Otto !” 

“It’s not the first time my leisure will have been taken up in doing 
work neglected by others,” quietly replied Otto. 
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“‘ Just as you please, of course,” was the rejoinder of Jarvis, scorn- 
fully delivered, as if the subject were altogether beneath him. 

A silence ensued. The Captain leaned back in his chair, softly 
whistling. Otto turned over a leaf of his parchment, and made a pencil 
mark on its margin. Presently he spoke again. 

“‘ Has that Emma Geach come back, Jarvis?” 

“ Tve not heard of it.” 

“ I wonder where she is?” 

“ Don’t know, There was a report in the summer that she was in 
Ireland.” 

“ Oh,” said Otto. And went on with his reading again. 

“How is it youve not been down at all this year?” asked Jarvis, 
tapping his boot. 

“Ihave had a good bit of work one way or another, and thought I 
could not do better than stick to it. Holidays run away both with time 
and money : I cannot well afford either yet. Talking of money, Jarvis 
—has that thief been discovered yet?” 

“ What thief?” 

“ You know. He who stole the bag out of Sir Dene’s secretary on 
New Year’s Day. You were going to follow up some suspicion upon 
the point. Did you?” 

“No. At least—I did what I could, but it was not enough. Nothing 
has come to light.” 

‘And nothing will until Black confesses,” observed Otto. ‘‘ He was 
the thief. If I were down there, and Sir Dene would let me have the 
handling of it, I’d risk my reputation on bringing it home to the man in 
a week. 

Jarvis pushed his dark face forward, and looked hard at his brother, 
The indifference on his countenance had given place to what seemed 
quite like alarmed interest. 

“Don't meddle with tt, Otto. You might do incalculable harm. At 
least, the harm of condemning the thing to remain for ever in its present 
obscurity. It was not Black. It was no more Black than it was you 
or me.” 

‘Have you still an interest in warding suspicion off Black?” ques- 
tioned Otto. 

“I! Why what interest did I ever have in doing'that?” retorted 
Jarvis, as if he had forgotten so much of the past. 

“ That tobacco debt of yours.” 

“ Oh—that! Ay, I remember. That has been settled long ago, 
and a fresh score run up,” added Jarvis, slightly laughing. ‘See here, 
Otto,” he continued seriously, ‘‘ I have a private reason of my own for 
wishing the facts connected with that matter to be brought to light. 
In my own mind I amas sure who it was as though I had seen the 
money taken. Give me time and I'll track it home to the right one yet.” 
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“‘Can’t you tell me who it was?” 

“No. No. And if I did, it would not particularly interest you.” 

“ Black’s wife’s dead, I hear.” 

“ Went off two or three months ago,” carelessly rejoined Jarvis. “I 
don’t think Black will last very long. He seems to be on nearly his 
last legs.” 

“ And how are the Arde Hall people?” continued Otto, privately 
wishing his idle brother would betake himself away and leave him to 
his work, ‘‘ How’s May?” 

‘They are all right. May is engaged to me.” 

“No!” exclaimed Otto, darting a quiet glance at the captain. 

“ She is. Why need you be so surprised ?” 

“ Because, to tell the truth, I thought she’d never consent to have 
you,” said Otto, candidly. He did not add the other thought, though, 
that lay in his mind: “She cared only for Tom Clanwaring.” 

“Much indebted for your good opinion,” derisively spoke Jarvis. 
“ She has consented; and so you were wrong, you see. As for me, I’m 
glad the matter’s set at rest: I have been dangling after her long 
enough.” 

“I congratulate you, Jarvis. May Arde is the sweetest girl I know.” 

“Thank you. Yes, the prospect is not bad,” complacently continued 
the captain. ‘Ten thousand pounds settled on her; ten thousand 
pounds to be handed over to me on the wedding-day. And all the rest 
of the property, including the Hall, when the old people fall in.” 

“A widely different prospect from mine—who have to work hard for 
my bread and cheese; and probably will have to work to the end,” 
returned Otto, with good-natured cheerfulness. ‘‘ You were born, I 
take it, under a luckier star than I, Jarvis.” | 

Jarvis slightly nodded his head, ‘and took another look at his hand- 
some boots. In his opinion there could not be a more unlucky star 
than one that entailed work of any sort. They were interrupted by a 
knock at the door. 

‘¢ Come in,” called out the barrister. 

A little bald-headed gentleman dressed in black, with a broad-plaited 
frill standing out from the bosom of his shirt, and a heavy bunch of 
handsome seals hanging, answered the mandate. 

“Oh! I’m gladto find you in, Mr. Clanwaring,” he said, standing with 
the door in his hand. “ Don’t disturb yourself. The sergeant is obliged 
to forestal the hour fixed for the consultation, and name an earlier one. 
Four o'clock, instead of six. Will it suit you?” 

Otto considered. At four o’clock that afternoon he had intended to 
proceed elsewhere on business. It was, however, no appointment, and 
he could take another time for it. 

“I suppose it must suit me, Mr. Lake,” he said aloud. “Yes. PI 
be over at the sergeant’s chambers at four.” 
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“That’s all, then, Mr. Clanwaring.. Four o’clock precisely, please. 
I’ve been to the other two. Good morning.” 

‘That was the great Sergeant Sterndale’s chief clerk,” observed Otto 
to his brother. ‘‘ Lake is the cleverest little man in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Three parts of those written opinions of the sergeant’s, so renowned for 
their depth and wisdom, are his. It’s said he gets twelve hundred a 


year salary.” a 
Silence set in again. Captain Clanwaring was sunk in a brown 


study ; the barrister went on with his parchment. A glint of hot sun- 


light took a corner of the window and threw its rays on the table almost 


like a burning glass. 

“I am in an awful mess, Otto.” 

The acknowledgment sounded so strange after the former declaration 
of glowing prospects, and perhaps so unexpected, that Otto looked 


across as if he hardly believed his ears. 


“ Debts again? ” 

Jarvis nodded. ‘Nearly done to death with ’em.” 

“Thats what he has come about, is it,” thought Otto. “I cant 
help you, Jarvis,” he said aloud, forestalling any request of the sort. 
“‘Tt’s as much as I can do to get along and pay my own way.” 

“ Nobody asked you to,” retorted Jarvis. ‘I believe I shall be able 
to help myself.” 

Otto silently wondered how. 

“Do you know anything of a man named Pale?” 

‘Pale the money-lender? Yes, I know him.” 

“‘ Had transactions with him yourself, perhaps ?” went on Jarvis. 

*“Never. Not inthe way you mean. Why do you ask about him?” 

“I want you to tell me, if you can, whether, or not, he is a man 
whose discretion may be depended on. Is he one who would keep a 
client’s counsel P—or would he go blabbing of business to other people? ” 

“I should think his discretion might be entirely depended on. It 
is the impression he gives me. I don’t know much of him.” 

“Might be trusted then, you think?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

Jarvis lifted his cane on the table again, and stirred about some 
papers that lay in the glint of sunlight. His manner was very absent. 

“ What’s his pren e line of business, this Pale’s ? ” 

“ Lending money.” 

“Of course. But what upon? Post obits ?—and promissory 
notes ?—and— ” 

“Upon anything,” interrupted Otto. “Its all fish that comes to 
Pale’s net.” 

“ Just what I heard. Has heaps of property in his hands. Plate 
and diamonds, and things of that kind.” 

“I dare say. Sure to have.” 
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“ Exacts hard terms, no doubt?” 

“They all do that. I don’t suppose Pale’s worse than others. For 
what he is, they say he is tolerably fair dealing.” 

“Where does he live, this man?” 

“ His rooms are in Pall Mall.” 

“ Got a heap of clerks there ?” questioned Jarvis, his face assuming a 
moody look, as if it did not please him that Mr. Pale should have “a 
heap” of clerks. “Eh?” , 

“Got some, I suppose. I have never been there.” 

“Why, I understood you to imply that you had done business 
with him!” exclaimed Jarvis, lifting his eyes. 

“ My business with him had nothing to do with money-lending. It 
was of so strictly private a nature that I preferred to find him out 
at his own residence, rather than go to his public rooms. 

Jarvis paused a moment. ‘Where is his private residence?” 

‘‘In Goodman’s Fields.” 

“ Where the deuce is ‘Goodman’s Fields?’” 

“ East-end way. ‘Towards Whitechapel.” 

“Oh,” said Jarvis. 

“ Are you going to get money from him, Jarvis? ” 

“Well, he -——” another pause ‘‘He has been recommended to 
me as aman likely to lend some. I think I shall try him.” 

“He'll want a first-rate security. I warn you of that.” 

“ As if the fraternity didn’t all want that—and be hanged to ’em?” 
growled Jarvis. 

“ Shall you be able to give it?” 

“I shall give him a bill at three months backed by a good name,” 
replied Jarvis, after stopping to consider whether he should answer the 
question or not. ‘‘An undeniably good name; safe as the Bank of 
England.” : 

“And how do you propose to take up the bill at the three months’ end?” 

“ With some of the money that will come to me on my marriage. 
The knot will have been tied before that.” 

Otto Clanwaring laid down his pencil and looked at his brother. 
Every feeling of justice within him felt outraged. 

‘“‘Jarvis—it is of course your business; not mine. But I would 
suffer any trouble rather than so foredestine Mary Arde’s money. 
’T will be desecration.” 

‘She'll never know it. You needn’t preach. I should not do it 
but for being compelled.” 

‘‘ Suppose the marriage should never come off?” 

Jarvis turned blue with anger at the supposition. ‘Suppose yon 
sun never sets?” said he, wrathfully. ‘ Keep your croaking for your- 
self, Otto. And, here—tell me how I am to ferret out this house of 
Pale’s. If T don’t find him in Pall Mall, I may go there.” 
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Otto wrote down the directions, his brother standing beside him to 
look on. “And you think he may be trusted to keep dark?” repeated 
Jarvis, as he took the paper. 

“Certainly I do. Most money-lenders may be trusted for that. It 
is their interest to be silent,” added Otto. And the captain departed 
without the ceremony of saying good morning. 

“ Curious that he should harp so upon secresy when secresy’s the 
rule,” thought the barrister as the other went down. ‘‘ He must have 
some especially urgent motive for wishing it. I should like to know 
whose that other name ig. Curious too, that I should be going to pay 
Mr. Pale a visit myself to-day or to-morrow. 

But that he was so reticent by nature, and perhaps also that he could 
not hold his brother in any favour, Otto might have mentioned the 
latter fact. He was engaged in the friendly office (not as a barrister) 
of striving to establish the innocence of a young man upon whom a 
suspicion of forgery rested. Mr. Pale could materially aid him if he 
would: but to get him to do so was difficult. It was altogether a 
matter of great delicacy. 

The day went on. At four o’clock, Otto Clanwaring attended the 
chambers of Mr. Sergeant Sterndale. The consultation therein lasted 
until six, after which Otto took his dinner—consisting of two lamb 
chops and potatoes, supplied by his laundress. To save cost, he 
lived in his chambers. Then he indulged himself in his pipe, sitting 
at the open window in the twilight while he smoked it; and glancing, 
while he thought, at the redness left in the western sky after the setting 


_of the sun. 


With his methodical habits, his industry, and his anxiety to make use 
of every minute of his time, the barrister’s evenings were generally 
appropriated beforehand to some work or other. This evening was an 
exception : the changing of the consultation hour had put things out of 
their regular groove. When his pipe was smoked, Otto sat on, feeling 
himself entirely at liberty for the evening, and accordingly something 
like a fish out of water. 

“ Why should I not go down to Pale’s now?” he suddenly exclaimed. 
“Iwil. He’s nearly sure to be at home. And it will save time to- 
morrow.” 

Descending the stairs and passing out of the square, he got into the line 
of principal streets, preferring their cheerful route to that of more ob- 
scure ones. A good many people were abroad that genial evening : hot 
London strolling out for a breath of air. Some of them jostled 
Otto as they passed: he bore steadily on, and jostled in his 
turn. Half way down Cheapside, there was a stoppage on the pave- 
ment, caused by a crowd gathered round a man who had fallen down 
in a fit, or pretended fit. Otto was elbowing his way through it, just 
as a girl was elbowing her’s the other way. They met face to face, in 
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the broad glare of a silversmith’s shop: and Otto Clanwaring exclaimed 
aloud with surprise. It was Emma Geach. 

“ Whence have you sprung ?—from over the seas?” he asked; the 
little bit of information given him by Jarvis that day, as to uer beng. in 
Ireland, flashing into his mind. 

“ From over the seas or out of the earth,” she answered in her 
customary light and free manner. “How are all the folks in your 
country, Mr. Clanwaring ? ” 

“ What have you been doing with yourself, and where have you been 
hiding all this while ?” returned Otto, passing over her joking question 
for what it was worth. 

“I’ve been in a trance,” said the girl saucily. ‘Just come out on’t.” 

** Do you know that your old home has had a loss ?” continued Otto, 
determined to ask no more questions and get chaffing answers. “ Black's 
wife is dead, poor thing.” 

“ Yes, I know it,” replied the girl, her voice and face both passing 
into sadness. ‘I should ha’ liked to see her again. But she’s better 
off.” 

“ When are you going back to the Trailing Indian?” 

“Thats amid the doubtfuls, sir. Maybe sometime, maybe never. I 
get a bit o’ news o’ the old place once in a way ; but I don’t get much. 
It have been told to me that Sir Dene’s breaking up fast.” 

“ I fear he is.” 

“ How be the Ardes? ” she suddenly asked. 

“Oh, they are all well. Miss May’s thinking about getting married.” 

“ Js she?” was the remark, evidently given in surprise. ‘‘ And who 
be it to, sir ?—Young Squire Scrope?” 

“ Can’t tell,” shortly returned Otto, for it was by no means his wish 
to talk of family matters to this damsel ; indeed the remark about May 
had slipped from him unintentionally as it were. “Are you living in 
London?” 

“I be lodging in it—just now. And there’s my landlady a waiting 
for me, and looking cats and dogs at this hindrance,” she added, “‘ for 
we be in a hurry to get home. Her son met with a accident down at 
the docks to-day, and she asked me to go along of her to see him.” 

Otto Clanwaring turned at the words, and saw a decent woman 
standing a few paces off. Before he could turn his head back, Miss 
Geach had slipped away, and joined her. They passed up Cheapside 
together, the girl flinging a nod and a good night back to Otto in her 
freedom. He went on his way, his mind full of the encounter. 

“ I suppose she has been in Ireland and come back from it,” ran his 
thoughts. ‘‘She’s looking well, wherever she may have been.” 

Pursuing his route on foot, by the time he got to his destination, 
which lay in the neighbourhood of Mansell Street, he felt somewhat 
flagged, and devoutly hoped Mr. Pale would be at home, so as not to 
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have had the walk for nothing. The money lender’s house was little 
to look at outwardly: it made the side of a small paved court; the 
opposite side of it being a dead wall. The court was no thoroughfare; 
and nobody had any business in it, unless it was with Mr. Pale’s home- 
stead. In fact, it was altogether as private a place as might be found 
in the heart of London. The door, level with the pavement, was in 
the middle of the dwelling, a parlour window on either side it. 

“Oh come, I think he is at home,” said Otto Clanwaring, seeing a 
strong light shining behind the white blind of the first window, as he 
turned up the court. For Mr. Pale was a bachelor, and the family con- 
sisted of himself alone. . 

Now, perhaps for the reason that the court was considered safe from 
passers-by who might look in; or else through some careless inadver- 
tence of the attending servant, the white roller blind behind had not 
been drawn to its full extent. Venetian blinds ran across the bottom of 
the window; and the white blind left about three or four inches of 
their space uncovered. The staves happened to be turned straight- 
wise, so that the room was exposed. | 

Otto Clanwaring halted, and glanced in. Not from any intention of 
slyly spying—whatever might be the failings of some of his family in 
this respect, he was too honest for it—but simply to assure himself that 
the money lender was at home. Yes. There sat Mr. Pale ; his grey 
hair close to a shining and brilliant lamp. At the same small round 
table sat another man, to whom Otto’s eyes naturally turned. It was 
Captain Clanwaring. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Otto Clanwaring burst out with a most 
unorthodox word. Very far indeed was it from his purpose to interfere 
in any way with his brother’s affairs; he would a great deal rather 
keep aloof from them: and he certainly had not cast so much as a 
thought to the possibility that Jarvis might choose this night hour for a 
visit to Mr. Pale. After all, Otto felt that he might have taken his 
walk for nothing. 

“ If I thought that his business was likely to be over soon, I’d wait 
about in some back street and come again after he is gone,” soliloquized 
Otto. ‘It wouldn’t do to let him see me: he’d jump to the conclusion 
that I had come down to spy upon him: Jarvis was always suspicious. 
Wonder if he'll be long?” 

Still with no idea of prying, only to gather a hint, if might be, whether 
the interview was, or was not, coming to an end, Otto looked in again, 
They were seated facing each other at the table, sideways to the win- 
dow and very near it, for the room was small. It almost seemed as if 
Otto made a third at the meeting, so close and plain was everything. 

He gave a sudden start. A start of simple, disbelieving astonish- 
ment in the first place. Mr. Pale, lifting something into the lamp’s 
rays, and gently waving it, a great flood of dazzling light flashed forth. 
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Otto recognized the family diamond case with Sir Dene’s arms upon it, 
and the family diamonds, 

Only astonishment at first. It was succeeded by a sensation of dis- 
may, bringing pain and shame. Too surely he drew the right conclu- 
sion—Jarvis was raising money on these, the Clanwaring diamonds. 

Valuable diamonds. Worth at the least some two or three thousand 
pounds, They had not seen the light since the death of Sir Dene’s 
wife so many years before. They went with the title, and would lapse 
to young Dene when he should come into it. 

“* Has he s¢o/en them?” wondered Otto bitterly, wiping his face from 
the moisture which shame had brought out there. But no: only for a 
moment did he think so ill as that : good sense led him to what was in 
fact the truth—Lady Lydia had lent them to him for his temporary 
need. But she must have done it without the cognizance of Sir Dene ; 
so it was not much better than stealing, after all. Otto felt that he 
would rather have had his arm cut off than see this. 

The impulse crossed him to go in, denounce Jarvis for a villain, and 
secure the jewels from desecration. Only for an instant. He saw how 
impolitic and impracticable such a course would be; how much worse 
it would make it all. No, there was nothing for him but to be silent ; 
to be a tacit party to the transaction, and to hug his shame. 

He continued looking. He saw no meanness in that now. Mr. 
Pale clasped up the case again—Otto heard the sharp click where he 
stood—put it inside a small bureau, and brought some bank notes from 
the same receptacle. Not many; three or four. Then he wrote out a 
cheque; and handed both cheque and notes to Jarvis. What the 
amount in the whole was, Otto could not see—and he resented it. The 
next thing, Jarvis wrote something, which Mr. Pale took possession of. 
This seemed to complete the transaction ; Captain Clanwaring rose, 
and was coming swiftly forth. 

The barrister glided out of the court, and bolted into the dark passage 
of a friendly shop that was putting up its shutters. It was a blow that ` 
had struck home to the family pride of Otto Clanwaring. 


CHAPTER XII. 


BEEN WITH THE OLD SQUIRE IN THE NIGHT. 


Knock, knock, knock! 

The knocking, very gentle, was at Sir Dene’s chamber door. 
Gander stood there, in the dull light of 'the November morning. ‘‘If 
my bell does not ring, call me at nine o’clock,” were Sir Dene’s orders 
to Gander the previous night. Very unusual orders indeed. 

For Sir Dene, unless ke was actually ill, liked to be up betimes as of 
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yóre. The once hale old man was breaking up fast: more than age 
was telling upon him. Generally speaking his bell rang for his shaving 
water long before eight. 

He had felt out of sorts the previous day. “Not ill: out of sorts,” 
he answered when questioned. News had come in of a sad stage 
coach accident on the awkward old bridge at Powick: and it had re- 
called to Sir Dene all the back trouble of the accidents on Dene 
Hollow. Not that the trouble needed recalling: more or less, it was 
ever present with him. 

Knock, knock, knock. Rather louder. 

“ Come in, then. Can't ye hear?” 

By which irritable answer Gander found his master must have spoken 
before. The feeble voice had failed to catch his ear. In went the 
old serving-man—for Gander was himself getting tolerably old now— 
in the striped jacket he always, winter and summer, wore in a morning. 
Sir Dene, a cotton nightcap on, with a hanging tassel, raised his head 
on the pillow. l 

“ Where’s the hot water?” For Gander had come empty handed. 

“Tve not brought it, Sir Dene. I thought maybe ye’d take a bit 
o’ breakfast afore stirring.” 

Now Sir Dene was feeling weak, shaky, feverish: almost as though 
he should like some breakfast first. But he had an unconquerable 
aversion to giving way. 

“ I don’t know, Gander, I’d like to be up and doing as long as I 
can.” 

“It’s a regular stinger of a morning, master. Wind nor-east, and 
enough to cut one in two. Air bleak, and as dull as ditchwater.” 

“Isit? We don’t have the fine weather we used,” remarked Sir 
Dene—as many another old man is apt to say and think. ‘“ There’s 
no good bright days now, Gander ; no sparkling, crisp, sunshiny frost. - 
What’s become of ’em ?” 

“Tt have been a dull autumn ; and it seems to be a setting in for a 
dull winter,” returned Gander, “Ill fetch you up a cup o’ tea, Sir 
Dene. It'll do ye good.” 

Quitting the chamber before Sir Dene could make any denial, he 
speedily reappeared with a small tray of breakfast. A cup of tea, hot 
buttered toast, and an egg. Sir Dene sat partly up ; drank some of the 
tea, and then lay down again. 

“You'll try a bit o’ the toast, sir?” 

A slight wave of the hand answered him. Gander, who must have 
been ill indeed not to relish his own breakfast, pressed it with concern. 
‘You'd relish it, I think, Sir Dene. It have got plenty o’ butter 
on’t.” 

“Tve no appetite, Gander. I think my time’s coming.” 

Gander understood the allusion—that he meant for death—and felt a 
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little uncomfortable. As he stood looking down at Sir Dene, he saw 
that the once fresh and healthy face had an unusual pallor on it. Be- 
tween the white nightcap and the white pillow it looked nearly as white 
as they did. 

“You'll be better after breakfast, Sir Dene. It’s this east-winded 
morning, as is upsetting everybody. I wish you’d try the toast.” 

“ Squire Arde came and paid me a visit in the night, Gander. I 
think we shall soon be together again.” 

Gander could not make out what Sir Dene was rambling about. He 
had drawn up the blinds and now glanced round to the grey skies he 
had been talking of—as if that would help him. 

‘The old squire, ye know, Gander. He looked just as he used to 
look ; he’d got his pepper-and-salt suit on, and the little old drab over- 
coat atop. We were having a comfortable chat together, him and me. 
’Twas like old times.” 

“Tt must ha’ been a dream, master.” 

“Well, I suppose it was. It seemed like reality. As happy as 
kingfishers, we were, us two, chatting together. It seemed good to-be 
with him.” | 

“This toast ll be cold, sir. I know a bit on’t ud bring you round.” 

“Won't be long, I take it, Gander, before I go to him. It’s getting 
a’most time. God, He knows best. But I don’t think it'll be long.” 

Drinking up the rest of the tea, Gander dexterously put some toast 
into the old man’s hand in exchange for the cup. Sir Dene ate it up: 
perhaps half unconsciously. Nevertheless, he did seem better after it, 
and then said he would take some more tea. 

‘‘It was that dratted coach, a overturning of itself on Powick Bridge, 
as upset him,” soliloquized Gander, going out with the cup to replenish 
it. ‘ But there’s times now when he’s not a bit like himself. Fancy his 
saying he’ve had a visit from old Arde !” 

The postman’s ring echoed through the hall as Gander crossed it: 
and the locked bag was taken up as usual to Lady Lydia. In going 
back with the tea, Gander halted at my lady’s door to enquire if there 
were any letters for his master. 

Two. Sir Dene looked at their handwriting as he sipped his tea. 
They were from two of his grandchildren: Dene the heir, and the 
barrister, Otto. Laying them on the counterpane unopened, he began 
to eat another bit of toast, the faithful servant standing by. 

‘Ay, They think it’s mght to show the old grandfather that they 
don’t forget him, these young blades! But there’s one of ’em that 
doesn’t write, Gander.” 

Gander knew quite well to whom this alluded. Sir Dene was in the 
habit of talking to him of things that he never mentioned to other 
people. 

“Well, Sir Dene,—I’ve said it afore, and I says it again—my own 
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opinion is, as Mr. Tom have wrote, and his letter must ha’ got dropped 
into the sea a crossing it.” 

“ Nonsense !” cried Sir Dene. “ Letters don’t get lost like that.” 

“Tain’t like Mr. Tom to bear malice ; and I know he don’t bear it. 
I’d write him a word, Sir Dene, if I was you, and tell him to come. 
Likely, he don’t dare to make no move without a word from you.” 

It was just what had been, off and on, hovering in Sir Dene’s mind 
for some weeks past—to write and summons Tom. Perhaps it wanted 
but this word of urging to put it in practice. “I think I will,” he said. 
‘¢He has been banished long enough for punishment. Til do it as 
soon as I’m up, Gander.” 

And, having an object to accomplish, Sir Dene got up at once. 
When shaved and dressed, he sat down by the blazing fire in the next 
room, and penned to Tom a letter of recall, short, kind, and peremptory. 
His hands shook, but the words were clear. Folding it up, as letters 
were folded in those days when envelopes were unknown, he sealed it 
with a big red seal and stamped it with the Clanwaring arms, Gander 
holding the lighted taper. -When the seal was cold he dipped his pen 
in the ink and began to address it. 

“Tom Clanwaring, Esquire.” Thus far had Sir Dene proceeded, 
when he looked up. ‘“‘ What’s the direction, Gander ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Gander. “I heard it once—a place 
with a crackjaw name.” , 

Sir Dene laid down the pen in consternation.. Was Tom in some 
unknown region of Ireland where he could neither be written to nor got 
at? Reassurance came to Sir Dene. 

“ My lady must know it, Gander. It’s where some of her people live. 
Go and ask her for it.” 

Away went Gander. Never a suspicion of any treachery on my 
lady’s part, in regard to Tom, had occurred to this simple man and his 
simple master. Simple in all confiding honour. My lady and her 
eldest son were cosily sitting together at a well-spread breakfast table. 
My lady in a kind of brown “saque,” the pattern of which might have 
been taken from a pillow case; Jarvis in a flowery dressing-gown. 
Their conversation was brought to a stand still as the servant went in. 

“ My lady, will you be so good as give me Mr. Tom’s direction ?” 

For answer, my lady, a little taken to, stared at Gander. 

“ Sir Dene has sent me for it,” added the man. 

‘¢ What does Sir Dene want with it?” she questioned. 

“I blieve its to address a letter to him,” said Gander, who never 
was too obliging to my lady. “Sir Dene is waiting for it now, please.” 

Quite equal to the occasion was Lady Lydia. “I must search in my 
desk for it, Gander. My best regards to Sir Dene, and I'll send it to 
him almost immediately.” 

“The goat is being recalled,” remarked Jarvis when they were alone. 
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“I dare say. He is not coming, though.” 

‘‘*Twould hardly be policy. You must fail to find the address.” 

“T'll give one that won’t reach him,” whispered Lady Lydia. 

She soon appeared in Sir Dene’s room, and found him restlessly 
waiting. Ona piece of paper in her hand was written a long address 
that Gander might have decidedly pronounced to be “ crackjaw.” 

“ Dear Sir Dene! How are you to-day? Tom’s address, do you 
want? Here it is.” 

Sir Dene read it over, and slowly copied it on the letter. 

“ You take care of this and post it when you are at Worcester to- 
day, Gander,” said he, handing the letter to the man. 

“It can go in the bag, Sir Dene,” interposed my lady. ‘I shall 
have letters myself to send off to-day.” 

“ Gander’s going to Worcester : he’ll post it there,” persisted Sir 
Dene, from no other motive than a spice of obstinacy. And Lady 
Lydia turned green as she thought how near the letter would have been 
to reaching Tom, but for her precaution in regard to the address. 

‘Have you been writing to Tom at last, Sir Dene?” 

“I’ve been writing for him to come home, Lydia: he has been 
banished long enough. I can’t help it if it offends you. I don’t think— 
I don’t think I shall be very much longer among you all, and I’d like to 
have him here. He was poor Geoft’s legacy to me, you know.” 

“Oh, Sir Dene, don’t say that. You'll be among us for years yet, 

I hope.” 

“ It strikes me not. I’ve been with old Squire Arde three parts o’ the 
night: a token, I take it, that I shall soon be with him in reality.” 

Lady Lydia stared a little, and glanced at Gander. 

“Tve not got much to keep me here now,” went on Sir Dene. 
“But I should like to live to see Tom come home.” 

“You have your letters from Dene and Otto,” observed Lady Lydia, 
by way of drowning the last remark. ‘‘ What do they say?” 

“They don’t say much. Dene and Charley are coming for the wed- 
ding. Otto Well I have not read Otto’s, have I, Gander ?” 

“JT didn’t see you read it, Sir Dene,” replied Gander, who was 
busying himself about the room. “ The letter’s at your elbow, sir.” 

“Tt’s not often Otto writes,” remarked Sir Dene, breaking the seal 
of the barrister’s letter. ‘‘ His time’s too well taken up: if Jarvis had 
only half his patience, ’twould be better for him, Lydia. Otto will 
make a name in the world, once he can work himself into note—get 
on to be a judge, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“He was of a plodding nature, even as a boy,” rather scornfully 
rejoined Lady Lydia. She had no superfluous love for her son, Otto. 

“ Now, look here !” cried Sir Dene, as he read his letter. ‘‘ Here’s 
Tom been writing from Ireland to Otto toask how I am, and saying he 
cannot get to hear a word of Beechhurst'Dene from anybody. That 
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was two months ago, Otto says. So Tom doesn’t quite forget the old 
man !” 

Lady Lydia, taking in the sense of the words as well as her anger 
allowed, felt that she should like to annihilate that blundering fool, 
Otto. | 

“ But why the deuce doesn’t Tom write direct, and ask?” burst 
forth Sir Dene, rather explosively. “It’s his temper keeps him from 
it: that’s what it iss He must have got a touch of the Clanwaring 
obstinacy, after all; though poor Geoffry hadn’t. Any way, he'll have 
my letter now as soon as the post can take it to him. Don’t you forget 
it, Gander.” 

“ No danger, Sir Dene. I'll be too glad to see Master Tom back 
at home myself, to forget it,” added bold Gander for the particular 
benefit of my lady. ‘“ The house have never been the same without 
him.” 

“ And see that his room is got ready, and all that, Gander, mind.” 

“Its always a ready and waiting for him, Sir Dene.” 

‘What else does Otto say, Sir Dene?” inquired Lady Lydia, with 
an Impassive face. 

“What else? Well, he says he shall hope to be down at the wed- 
ding. There: you may take his letter away and read it if you like.” 

The wedding, thus mentioned by Sir Dene’s grandsons, was that of 
Captain Clanwaring. For May Arde, yielding to persecution (as she 
regarded it) and fate, had at length been won over to fix the probable 
time. When told by her father and mother that it must take place 
. before the year was out, and bade to say when, she answered in her 
desperation, “‘ After Christmas, then.” 

Her conscience smote her as she said it: smote her of sin. F or, 
down deep in her heart lingered vividly as ever the image of that 
scapegrace Tom: and in spite of her secret prayers, her tears, her 
strivings, she could not thrust it out. Since that summer evening’s 
visit to the Trailing Indian, not a doubt had rested on her mind of 
Tom Clanwaring’s disloyalty to her, and of his utter worthlessness ; 
and yet—love him less she could not. “I may be able to forget him,, 
once I am married,” she said to herself—over and over again : “and—. 
as good marry Jarvis as anybody else!” 

And, in a short while after making the concession, May absolutely: 
began to regard it as a boon, and to look forward to the marriage with 
something like a satisfaction. Not in the marriage itself, poor girl; 
but as a release from uncertainty. The unrest of her life was so 
great as to be absolute torment. Thus matters were arranged to the 
satisfaction of everybody: other people were all agog with pleasure ; 
and on May’s part there was no thought of drawing back. Sir Dene 
liked the proposed union immensely. He privately deemed May a 
great deal too good for Jarvis: but that was the Ardes’ business, not 
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his. Lady Lydia was in the seventh heaven of delight: and ‘the 
Squire’s wife wrote sundry letters to intimate friends, apprising them 
of the completion of the contract of marriage between Captain Jarvis 
Clanwaring and her beloved daughter, Millicent Mary Arde. The 
reader will therefore readily understand how objectionable would be 
the return of Tom Clanwaring to upset, or possibly to upset, the on- 
ward stream of events, coursing along so smoothly. 

“Once get the wedding over, and he shall come, if it so must be,” 
said Lady Lydia to Jarvis; ‘but that must take place in safety first.” 

Jarvis resented the intimation. It was as much as to insinuate that 
May cared for Tom still, more than she did for him: his hair and his 
temper alike bristled up. The captain was a very attentive lover ; 
never a day passed but he would be at the hall once or twice. But 
any attempt to enter on the endearments lovers suppose they have a 
right to offer, was so promptly discouraged by May; in fact, he saw 
they would be so evidently distasteful, that the gallant captain pru- 
dently confined his display of affection to warm handshakes. Now 
and again he ran up to town for three or four days; and May would. 
then feel free as a bird in the air. 

In the afternoon of the cold and bleak November day, spoken of 
above, May, well muffled up, returned to the hall in her father’s open . 
carriage, having been with him to Worcester. Whether it was her — 
chronic state of low spirits and the inanition they caused, that rendered 
her chilly, certain it was, she now always felt more or less cold. Her 
errand to Worcester had been to the dressmakers ; to try on certain of 
the dresses that were being prepared for the wedding. Mrs. Arde, suf- 
fering from some temporary indisposition, had remained at home. 

“ You look cold, May,” said the Squire, as he gave his hand to help 
her down. 

“Dol, papa? Itiscold. I think I will run about a bit to warm 
myself, before going in.” 

May’s “running about to warm herself” consisted in a listless kind 
of slow sauntering. She was not in spirits torun. Walking about the 
premises, back and front, buried in her over-sad thoughts, she was 
about to turn in at the gate leading to the kitchen garden, when she 
saw Cole, the farrier, turn out of the stables. A favourite carriage- 
horse of the Squire’s was ill at the time. May waited at the gate till 
the man came up. 

“Ts old Jack better?” she asked. 

“Not much, Miss May. I’ve been giving him another ball.” 

“ What a cold day it is!” cried May—and she shivered a little as she 


spoke. 
“ Coldish,” returned the man. “It strikes me we shall have a hard 


winter of it, Miss May.” 
“T hope not—for the poor's sake,” was May’s answer. Her sweet 
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brown eyes, with a whole flood of sadness lying in their depths, went 
straight out to his. Cole and Miss May had been on quite familiar 
terms always, so to say: the result of his sister’s being the young lady’s 
attendant. When Miss May was a little tottering damsel in back- 
strings, Harry Cole, the Boog name”, laughing stripling, would toss the 
little lady “up to the moon.” They were great friends still. 

“‘T hear Mr. Tom’s sent for back, Miss May.” 

At the unexpected words, a rush of crimson dyed May’s face. Harry 
Cole, who had more innate delicacy. than many gentlemen, had stooped 
to get some spots of mud off histrousers atthe ankle,and missed the sight. 

“‘ Indeed,” said May, constraining her voice to indifference. 

“ While I was at the Dene just now, Gander got in from Worcester. 
He told me he had been posting a letter for Mr. Tom, that Sir Dene 
has wrote to call him home again. It’s too bad to have neue him 
over in that Irish place so long, Miss May.” 

“They say it has been for punishment,” returned May, fiddling with 
the latch of the gate. 

“I know they say it. Any way, Miss May, that does for an excuse. 
Punishment for what, I wonder ?” 

“ All kinds of things were laid to his charge.” 

‘Well, so they were, Miss May. But they didn’t go down with them 
that knew him.” 

May felt as if her life’s blood were coursing about anyhow. As Susan 
said, Cole had never been able to see a fault in Tom Clanwaring. 

‘There was that bag of money, you know. That was absurd.” 

“ Oh dear yes,” answered Cole with a laugh. “And lots more be- 
side that. Some things are believed in to this day as if they were 
gospel. Mr. Tom’s one person and I be another, Miss May: but I 
know this—that if it had been me, I should have come back and faced 
my enemies long ago. Any way, I hope he'll soon be here now.” 

“ Susan has got the toothache,” said May, by way of turning off the 
subject. 

‘Serve her right : why doesn’t she get it took out?” said Cole, who 
had none too much sympathy with Susan: she, in the right of her 
superior years, having been accustomed to domineer over him from his 
childhood upwards in the most unscrupulous manner. “I’ve told her, 
Miss May, and others have told her, that she’ll get no proper rest till 
she’s got rid of the tooth: but she is just as pig-headed over it 

“ Is that you, Harry Cole? Come here.” 

Cole turned at the calling voice, to see the Squire. Touching his 
hat to the Squire’s daughter, he hastened away. 

“Sent for at last, is he !” mused May. “But I don’t think he will 
dare to come. Oh dear! what an unhappy thing this life is !” 

She went indoors at once, too miserable to stay out. Utterly 
wretched was she, half reckless ; and felt that she would give all the 
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chance of future happiness in this life, to get away from marriage and 
Jarvis Clanwaring. Not that there was the smallest thought that she 
could, Fate was fate, and she might not turn aside from it. Susan 
Cole, her apron held up to her cheek, came forward to meet her in ` 
the hall. | 

“ Here’s Captain Clanwaring a waiting for you in the little parlour, 
Miss May.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OVER THE CLARET CUP. 


“Tr seems very odd, Gander.” 

“ Never a answer to it of any sort, Mr. Otto; neither of coming nor 
writing. Never no more notice took on’t than if it had been dirt.” 

‘Well, I cannot understand it.” 

The glitter of plate and glass was on the supper table, at which Otto 
Clanwaring sat. He laid down his knife and fork to talk to the old 
serving man, the butler at Beechhurst Dene, who stood close to him. 
Gander’s eager face was bent forward with excitement under the wax 
lights. 

It was the Wednesday before Christmas, and Otto Clanwaring had 
just arrived at the Dene for two purposes: to kill, as may be said, two 
birds with one stone. The one to spend, as usual, the Christmas-tide ; 
the other to assist in celebrating the marriage of Captain Clanwaring. 

The wedding was fixed for Tuesday, the twenty-seventh of December. 
_ Miss Arde had held to her original determination—not to be married 
before Christmas. Captain Clanwaring pleaded for an earlier period in 
vain: and was at length fain to show himself grateful for the tardy one 
ultimately fixed. So the preparations were put in hand, and the invita- 
tions sent out. 

Christmas Day would fall this year on a Sunday. This, you under- 
stand, was the week preceding it. On Monday, the nineteenth, Squire 
Arde went to London on business connected with his daughter’s settle- 
ments, and also to procure the marriage license. He intended to 
return by the Thursday night’s mail so as to be at home on Friday 
morning ; which would be the day before Christmas Eve. The Hall 
was in the full swing of preparation for the festivities attendant on the 
wedding. Beechhurst Dene had made ready, too, in anticipation of its 
expected guests. 

Mrs. Letsom and her children had accompanied Otto from London. 
It had not been Otto’s intention to quit his work until the Friday, but 
his sister appealed to him to accompany her ; and she would not start 
later. Colonel Letsom was in India with his regiment. They took the 
day coach to Worcester, and thence drove over to the Dene; reaching 
it as the night clocks were striking ten, amidst a sharp fall of snow. 
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Sir Dene, weak in health, subdued in spirit, but dressed with extreme 
care as usual, his coat blue, his fine white hair (scanty now) powdered, 
sat in the large drawing-room to receive them. Lady Lydia was with 
him, and also a shrunken-looking little lady in grey silk with hair as 
white as Sir Dene’s, and a close white net cap on with satin bows. It 
was Miss Clewer: sister of Sir Dene’s late wife. The reader had the 
pleasure of once seeing her—at that stormy interview that witnessed 
the turning out of poor Geoffry. She was considerably turned seventy ; 
but she had come posting over in her carriage-and-four from her resi- 
dence in Gloucestershire, to be present at the first marriage that was to 
take place amid her grand-nephews. ‘The nephews and Louisa Letsom 
called her Aunt Ann, just as their fathers had done. 

During the commotion caused by the entrance of the travellers, 
Jarvis came in, the bridegroom elect; came in from his usual evening 
visit to the Hall. In spite of the elaboration of his getting up, the 
curled hair, the shining moustache, and all the rest of the attractions, 
Otto thought he looked strangely haggard. Almost as much so as Sir 
Dene. And Sir Dene’s looks had struck the barrister painfully. 

“How dreadfully he is changed, mother,” whispered Otto, under 
cover of the bustle. 

“Changed!” repeated Lady Lydia, her eyes and thoughts on her 
well-beloved son, the gallant captain. ‘‘ Who’s changed ?” 

“The poor old grandfather.” 

“Oh. He. He is getting on for eighty, Otto. You cannot expect 
him to be blooming for ever.” 

“Tt’s not exactly that—blooming. There’s so intense a sadness on 
his face. He looks just as though he were worn with sorrow.” 

“ Did you ever see such a shrivelled-up mummy as old Aunt Ann 
returned my lady, behind her fan. “If you'll believe me, Otto, she has 
brought a cat and a parrot with her and two maids : one for herself, the 
other for the animals.” 

“She has never had children, you see, mother,” was Otto’s con 
siderate answer. ‘‘ When we live a lonely life, we are apt to make pets 
for ourselves.” 

Gander had supper ready laid in the dining-room. Mrs. Letsom— 
her head aching intolerably from the cold and the very long journey, 
for they had left London at six in the morning—declined to take any, 
saying she would rather go at once to bed : so Otto went in to his supper 
alone. During which he and Gander had a dish of confidential chat 
together, after the custom of old times. They were talking of Tom 
Clanwaring. The summons sent to Tom by Sir Dene had brought forth 
no response whatever : as Gander was telling. 

“I don’t believe he ever got it,” exclaimed Otto. : 

“He must ha’ got it,” returned Gander resentfully. ‘‘ Don’t I tell ye 
Mr. Otto, that I put it myself into the slit o’ the box at Worcester? 
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As good suppose that the mail didn’t go out, as that there letter 
didn’t go along of it. Try a bit o’ that raised-pie, sir.” 

Otto shook his head. Pies so late at night were too heavy for him. 
‘If he did get the letter and could not respond to it in person, he 
might have written to Sir Dene.” 

“ That’s what Sir Dene says. It have tried him more nor anything, 
a’most that went afore it, Mr. Otto. For days and days, ay and weeks, 
after there was time for Mr. Tom to get here, Sir Dene was waiting and 
watching for him. ‘Perhaps he'll be here by morning, Gander,’ he’d 
say to me when he went to bed at night; and 1’ the morning the first 
question ’ud be, ‘ Gander, has he come?’ It has just been like a heart- 
break to him.” 

- Otto Clanwaring, his supper finished, leaned back in his chair. 
There was something in all this that greatly puzzled him. 

‘To be recalled was all he wanted; I am sure of it,” remarked the 
barrister. “I cannot think why he should not have come.” . 

Neither could Gander. Neither could Sir Dene. Neither, truth to 
say, could many other people. Sir Dene supposed that Tom was too 
conscious of his unorthodox doings in connection with the Trailing 
Indian, to show his face again yet awhile: and Sir Dene resented it 
_ accordingly. 

The Chinese have a noted proverb: ‘To expect one who does not 
come ; To lie in bed and not to sleep ; To serve and not to be advanced, 
are three things enough to kill a man.” 

It would almost seem as if the non-arrival of his favourite grandson 
were killing Sir Dene. But the yearning wish to see him, the deferred 
hope, the grievous disappointment were giving place now to angry im- 
placability. 

“‘T never thought as Mr. Tom was one to resent affronts in this 
fashion,” spoke Gander, beginning to remove the supper things. 
“ Poor Mr. Geoffry wouldn’t ha’ done it.” 

“Nor I. He has the most forgiving disposition in the world, 
Besides 3 

Otto stopped. The door was pushed open, and Sir Dene came 
tottering in, leaning on his stick. “I hope you’ve got what you like, 
Otto. There’s been nobody to take it with you.” 

“Ive done famously, grandfather. No, thank you; no more. I 
never dare take much late at night, or I should get in for a headache 
on the morrow. Gander and I were talking about Tom, sir. It seems 
a very strange thing that he——” 

“ Don’t speak of him to me; don’t mention him in my presence,” 
roared Sir Dene, lifting his stick menacingly at an imaginary Tom in 
the distance. “ If he were to attempt to enter Beechhurst Dene now, 
my servants should thrust him forth. Never again ; never again.” 

“There is something or other wants explaining in all this,” thought 
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Otto. ‘‘ However, it is no business of mine,” he mentally concluded, 


with his usual rather selfish indifference to other people’s interests. 


Gander brought in some mulled claret in a silver cup, and Sir Dene 
and Otto sat over the fire and sipped it. Little things troubled Sir 
Dene now : and he began mentioning the state of expectancy he had 
been in all day, looking for his two eldest nephews, Dene and Charles. 
Eldest in point of precedence, youngest in age. They were to have 
arrived at the Dene that morning from Scotland : and had not come. 

“ Sure they’ve never been so foolish as to take ship—which Dene’s 
fond of doing in summer,” said Sir Dene, rather fractiously. “ They 
might be kept out at sea a couple of weeks, if they’ve done that.” 

“They’d be sure to come by land, sir, at this season of the year; 
and with time limited,” returned Otto. ‘Is their mother coming with 
them?” 

“She can’t,” said Sir Dene. ‘I’m sorry for it; for she’s a great 
favourite of mine, and I’ve not seen her for these two years. There’s 
more things than one going contrary just now, Otto.” 

“ But why can she not come, sir?” 

‘‘ Because she’s ill. I b’lieve it’s intermittent fever, or something of 
that. D’ye think the boys can get here to-night, Otto ?” he added after 
a pause. 

‘¢ Well—of course it is possible,” replied Otto, in some consideration : 
and he felt sure now that the old man was sitting up, expecting them. 
“ Theyd come by coach no doubt to the nearest place to this that the 
stage touches at, and then post on. I don’t think they'd be likely to 
come so late as this, grandfather. We shall see them in the morning.” 

“Ay, I suppose one must give ’em up for to-night,” conceded Sir 
Dene. “ And how is the world using you, Otto? Are you getting on?” 

“Yes, I am getting on, grandfather,” returned Otto, proud in his 
independent spirit of being able to say it. “My name is becoming 
known, and business drops in. No fear now but I shall make my 
way; and make it well.” 

‘‘ Ay, I always said you would, give you time, though you have been 
so kept back by struggles and expenses,” observed Sir Dene. “ You 
have been steady and hard-working from the first, Otto: and those who 
are so are sure to get on. It is the conviction that has lain on my 
mind of your steady perseverance, my lad, that has induced me to help 
you so readily in your embarrassments.” 

Happening to be holding the claret cup to his lips at that moment, 
Otto looked at Sir Dene over its brim. He did not quite understand. 

‘**T have had no embarrassments, sir,” he said as he put it down. 

“Well, expenses then: I suppose I ought not to say embarrassments. 
Whatever they were, I only felt they were legitimate. And I let you 
have the money with a very different feeling from any I ever let your 
spendthrift brother have ; I can tell you that.” 
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Less and less did Otto understand. “I have not had any money 


from you since you first started me in life, grandfather. There are . 


moments,” he added with a slight laugh, ‘‘ when I feel proud of that 
fact. At least I am thankful for it.” 

“What do you call your first starting in life ?” cried Sir Dene, looking 
hard at his grandson. 

‘“‘ After I had kept my terms and was called to the Bar, you gene- 
rously put a cheque for five hundred pounds into my hand, sir. To 
start me in my profession, as you called it.” 

“ Well ?” | 

‘Well, it did start me, grandfather. I set up my chambers with it— 
that didn’t cost much: for all the furniture in them, bed included, is 
not worth twenty pounds. And the rest I husbanded, and lived as 
economically upon as I could until work came in. I have never had 
cause to ask you for more, grandfather ; and I never have asked it.” 

“ Don’t quibble, my lad. If you’ve not asked, yourself, for it, you 
have had it.” 

‘¢ Had what, sir?” 

“ Had what—why money. And I say, Otto, I have given it you with 
more satisfaction than any ever given to Jarvey.” 

‘“‘ But, grandfather, I have not had any from you at all, I am happy 
to say. Except that first five hundred pounds.” 

Sir Dene and his grandson were staring at each other with all their 
might. Sir Dene openly. Otto covertly: for he thought the poor old 
man’s imagination was solely at work: that his memory was ram- 
bling. 

“Five or six times at the very least, Otto—more, I think; my 
books will tell—have I helped you to money within the last two or three 
years. Sometimes for large sums. Why should you wish to deny it?” 

“ It must be all a mistake, sir. I have had none.” 

Sir Dene leaned back in his chair, his lips compressed. Were a% 
his grandchildren turning out false? He had believed Otto to be so 
strictly truthful. 

‘“‘ How dare you say this to my face, young man?” 

“Itis the truth, grandfather. I don’t know what else to say.” And 
so earnestly did Otto say it, that Sir Dene almost began to wonder 
whether he himself was dreaming. 

“Only a month or two ago—’twas some time in October—I sent you 
up a cheque for a hundred pounds. Sent it up in a letter direct to 
your chambers. Come! What do you say to that?” 

“I received it, sir, all safely, and acknowledged it to my brother, as 
he desired I should,” quietly answered Otto. “I paid it away the 
same day, in conformity with his instructions,” 

For some moments Sir Dene did not speak. A light seemed to be 
breaking upon him. 
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“ Paid it away for yourself, or for Jarvis?” 

“ Oh, for Jarvis.” 

“Tsee. Just tell me what you know about it, Otto.” 

“I don’t know much, grandfather. ‘Two letters were delivered to 
me that morning, each bearing the Worcester post mark. The one 
contained a few unimportant words from you to myself, hoping I was 
weli, and that, and a cheque for a hundred pounds. The other was 
from Jarvis: saying I should receive such a cheque if I would kindly 
pay it away to a person (a lawyer) who would call on me in the course 
of the day. The lawyer called ; and I paid it to him.” 

‘*One more question, Otto: and yet, my boy, I hardly need to ask 
it. Is it true what you say—that you have never had any money from 
me since that first five hundred pounds?” 

“ It is perfectly true. Neither have I asked you for any, sir.” 

““No: but others have, in your name.” 

“ Jarvis, I suppose.” 

“Once or twice. Your mother, chiefly, Otto,” continued the 
baronet, bending his fine old face forward, and sinking his voice to a 
troubled whisper. ‘‘She’d sell her soul for that first-born son of hers. 
It’s my belief she’d sell her soul.” 

There was an ominous silence. Sir Dene sat, half beaten under the 
discovery ; his head bent in thought, lifting this hand, lifting that, as he 
recalled the false pleas pressed upon him from time to time—Otto’s 
non-success in his profession, his heavy expenses, and urgent need of 
money to rub on with, so as to keep his head above water. Never had 
the conduct of Captain Clanwaring appeared so flagrant asnow. A 
groan burst forth from the old man. 

“ Otto, I hardly know whether I ought to let this wedding take place. 
Whether in honour I should not show the Squire what a false man he 
1s,—a spendthrift,—a coward.” 

“ There’s no doubt, sir, that Jarvis ran recklessly and foolishly into 
debt while he was in the army, and that he has been driven to his wit’s 
end to find money to stave off the embarrassment it entailed upon him : 
but marriage may make the turning-point in his life. I should say it 
would.” 

And Sir Dene groaned again in very bitterness of spirit, as he rose 
to go up to his room for the night, leaning on the held-out arm of Otto. 

The morning brought disappointment, in the shape of a letter from 
Dene the heir. He wrote to say that a change for the worse had taken 
place in his mother. She was becoming so dangerously ill that neither 
he nor his brother could think of leaving her, even to attend the 
wedding. The letter concluded with a half-jesting wish that Jarvis 
might find a better groomsman. For young Dene (considered as first 
and foremost in the Clanwaring family, after its head) nad been solicited 
by Jarvis to undertake that office. Jarvis, with rather an ill grace, ob- 
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served to the barrister that he supposed the honour must fall to his lot 
now: and said it as if he grudged it to him. 

“It’s none such an honour—as I look upon it,” was the significant 
retort of Otto Clanwaring. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN ARRIVAL AT THE TRAILING INDIAN. 


THE snow flakes were falling, large and thick. Falling on the hat of 
Mr. Sam Pound, swinging by one leg on the gate of the Trailing 
Indian. His master was out. Black had gone down to Hurst Leet on 
some urgent private business : no doubt connected with certain poaching 
friends of his who lived there. At least, such was the conclusion drawn 
by young Mr. Pound; who was tolerably shrewd. Finding it rather 
lonely indoors as twilight appeared, for nota soul was in the dreary inn 
but himself, Mr. Pound had stepped out to have a look at the lane, 
by way of taking a slight change. 

“ Mother Goose be a plucking of her geeses,” quoth he to himself, 
raising his eyes to the floating feathers that filled the air. ‘‘ Us ha’n’t 
had a reg’lar snowy Christmas for this ever-so-long. Bids fair for’t now.” 

This was Friday. On and off since Wednesday the snow had been 
falling; so that the roads were already pretty thick with it. Regarding 
a fall of snow chiefly as a medium for the recreative exercise of snow- 
balling, and especially of snowballing some unsuspicious individual, 
whom the blow caught unawares, Mr. Pound was extremely satisfied 
with the prospect before him. | 

“We shall ha’ the morris-dancers here,” cried he, sucking up his 
breath. For he was very fond of the morris-dancers: and thought 
them, next to snowballing his friends and enemies, the best things 
brought by a hard winter. 

Swinging to and fro on the gate was rather slow work, particularly as 
the snow had got into the gate’s hinges and prevented it swaying quickly. 
Taking his foot off, he picked up a handful of snow, and sent it bang 
against the opposite hedge of holly. A sure marksman he, when a 
snowball was the weapon hurled. 

“ Hul—Z /” 

This exclamation was caused by surprise. Just as Mr. Pound was 
manipulating a second ball to fling after the first, a huge mountain of 
snow—and it looked like nothing else—loomed slowly into view on the 
high road that crossed the end of the lane. Peering at this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon as well as circumstances permitted him—that is, be- 
tween the fading daylight and the storm of snow—Mr. Pound at length 
made it out to be the “waggon.” 
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“Well, I never!” cried he. “That there waggin haven’t hurried 
herself !” 

In those days the waggon was an institution in England: and was 
used for the conveyance of parcels and passengers from one town to 
another. This particular waggon in question was in the habit of pass- 
ing along the road weekly, generally at dawn on a Friday morning—for 
waggons travelled night and day. They could not afford to halt by 
night.on the road ; not they : on, they blundered, crawling and creeping, 
and dragging their slow length along. A distance that a stage coach 
might take twelve or fifteen hours to accomplish, the waggon would get 
through ina week. That this one had been a tolerably long time on 
its journey, was proved by the mound of snow collected above it. 

“ Black, he said as he hadn’t a seen the waggin go by, and I telled 
him it had went by afore he was up. Thought it had. Hullo! it bea 
stopping !” l 

The stopping of the waggon opposite the lane was less surprising to 
Mr. Pound than the sight of the waggon itself had been; for it some- 
times brought parcels for the Trailing Indian. Now and then it 
let out passengers at that place, to claim the inn’s hospitality, or to go 
on to Hurst Leet. Strictly speaking, this was what might be called a 
cross-country waggon, communicating with the London and Worcester 
waggon, the London and Gloucester waggon, and other waggons of 
importance. Mr. Pound began to trudge towards it, to receive any- 
thing that might be therefor his master. He could not resist the temp- 
tation of sending a snowball or two at the horses. 

“Tl lay a twopence as it have brought that there box o’ baccy from 
Lunnon !” thought he as he advanced. ‘‘ Black have been a growling 
over it this 4 

Mr. Pound’s words failed him in very surprise. Of all the surprises 
brought by the waggon, this was the greatest. Instead of the expected 
“box o’ baccy” disinterring itself from the inside; there appeared, 
helped out by the waggoner—Miss Emma Geach. 

Mr. Pound’s first movement was to halt where he stood and give 
vent to a low whistle; his second, to turn tail, scutter home, bang-to 
the inn door behind him, and slip the bolt. The return of this young 
person displeased him excessively. Of the two, he would rather the 
waggon had brought a wild bear. Miss Geach was at the door almost 
as soon as he; rattling at it in an authoritative manner, when she found 
it fastened. 

‘Now then, Sam Pound, open the door! What do you mean by 
this ?” 

So, she had recognized him, in spite of the falling snow and the 
twilight! Not seeing his way particularly clear to keep her out, Sam 
unbolted the door. 

She came in with her old warm cloak drawn round her, worn and 
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shabby now, and a ragged shawl tied over her bonnet. She had 
gone away grandly by coach, plump, blooming, her big bandbox of 
clothes beside her : she came home humbly in a waggon, thin and cross- 
looking, and with no luggage at all—unless a handful of things tied up 
in a cotton handkerchief could be called such. Sam Pound, backing 
against the rack behind the door, made his observations in silence. 

“Take a cup o’ beer to the waggoner, Sam Pound. And be quick 
over it.” 

Whatever Miss Geach had lost in the way of looks, she had kept her 
tongue. Sam would no more have dared to disobey the imperative 
order, than he’d have attempted to fly. Drawing the beer, he went 
out with it, walking as slow as he could, and sullenly kicking up the 
snow before him. In the first place, Sam held Miss Geach in no 
favour : her scornful treatment of his brother Jim excited his resent- 
ment, and he also disliked her on his own account. In the second 
place, suppositions were crossing his mind that now she was back, he 
might no longer be wanted at the Trailing Indian: and, as it wasa 
tolerably idle service, it just suited Mr. Sam. 

When he returned indoors, and he took his time over the errand, 
Miss Geach had been upstairs to her room, had put on a gown of her’s 
that had stayed all this while at the inn, and was down in the kitchen 
again, making some tea. Brushed up a little from her cold journey of 
several days and nights, she looked tolerably the same as usual ; a little 
thin perhaps, but quite as good-looking. 

“ Toast this bread, Sam Pound.” 

Sam Pound’s mind was so entirely stunned by the proceedings alto- 
gether, that he complied mechanically, and stooped to toast the bread. 
Two rounds of it, off the quartern loaf. Miss Geach put on plenty of 
salt butter, drew the table closer to the fire, and sat down to her tea. 

“ Where’s Black ? ” she asked then. 

“Hes a went off to Hurst Leet.” 

Sam had squatted himself on his hams against the wall on the other 
side the fire-place, and sat facing her, his hands clasped round his 
smock frock and legs. The reflection of the flame played on the red 
bricks ; the kitchen looked homely and comfortable in the firelight. 

‘Wonder when her had any tea last ?” thought Sam, as he watched 
the eagerness with which she ate and drank. ‘Shouldn’t think ’twas 
o’ one while.” 

‘‘And how’s the place going on, Sam Pound?” demanded Miss 
Emma, pouring out another cup of tea and beginning upon the second 
round of toast. 

“ Mortal dull. Us haven’t had a customer in all to-day, not for as 
much as a pint o’ beer.” 

“Who was asking about this here inn? I meant the place out o’ 
doors. Hurst Leet and that.” 
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“Tt be as it alays is, for what I see,” returned Sam, ungraciously 
determined to give no more information than he could help. 

j Anybody dead? ” 

“The missis here be dead.” 

“ Don’t I tell ye I warn’t asking about this here house, Sam Pound ?” 
was her answer. ‘“ How’s Harry Cole, down at the smithy ?” 

“He’ve had a bad wrist, he have, through a beast of a horse what up 
and kicked him a being shoed. It be got well again.” 

“Is Mr. Tom Clanwaring come back ?” 

“ The face her must have to ask ¢hat/” thought Sam, as he sat and 
stared. “No, he bain’t back, he bain’t.” 

‘‘T suppose the rest on ’em be a coming to the Dene for Christmas. 
The heir and his brother—be they here?” 

“I ha’n’t seed ’em.” 

- “Be the Lunnon lawyer here yet ?” 

“ I dun know,” shortly answered Sam. ‘“‘Them there quality folk 
don’t concerf me ; nor me them.” 

Miss Geach was not to be repressed. “The captain—be se come 
yet?” 

“ The captain ha’n’t been away, as I’ve heerd on,” growled Sam. 

“Not away!” 

‘No, he ha’n’t. He lives at the Dene now, he do.” 

“Tm sure he don’t.” 

“Tse sure he do. There.” 

Miss Geach, about to drink up a saucerful of tea, paused with the 
saucer to her mouth. “ Who says he do, Sam Pound ?” 

“ I says it, for one. All the parish knows he do. Bain’t he about 
the place everlasting ? ” 

“ Be you sure? ” 

“ Be you sure as that there’s buttered toast you be a swallowing of? ” 
was Sam’s conclusive retort. “The captain have lived along o’ Sir 
Dene and Lady Lyddy a most a year now, he have.” 

A peculiar kind of light stole slowly over Miss Geach’s face as she 
at length took in the assertion, making it look very hard. Sipping up 
the tea deliberately, she filled the saucer again. 

“ And the Squire’s people, how be they?” she resumed, but with an 
air of pre-occupation and of utter indifference to the question. ‘Is 
Miss May married yet ?” . 

‘‘ Not as I’ve heerd on,” said churlish Sam, more than ever resolved 
to tell nothing of his own accord. 

‘And how be your own folks a going on since I left these parts, 
young Sam?” she continued condescendingly. 

“They bain’t dead yet, our folks bain’t, and there bain’t none on ’em 
married,” was the spoken response. “Nasty greedy gut!” mentally 
continued Sam for his own private benefit. “Hers a gobbling up all 
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that there nice toast, her is, and never offering a fellow a bit! Soaking 
in butter, it were!” : 

Miss Geach had “ gobbled up” the first half of the last round, and 
was beginning the second half. Also she was now stirring the sugar 
round vigorously in her third cup of tea. Sam, who was inordinately 
fond of good things, did not know how to suppress his ire. 

“ Where’s the yourig ’un ?” suddenly asked Sam. 

“What young ’un?” 

“ That there babby o’ your’n. Left it on the road?” 

At this most unexpected and insolent close questioning, Miss Geach 
dropped the spoon and some of the tea together. Sam quailed before 
her hard look. 

“ Why, what do you mean, Sam Pound? What babby?” 

“ Oh, well, I thought—as you might ha’—bought—a babby, 
you know, since you’ve been away.” 

“Did you! Who gave you leave to think, pray? Me bought a 
babby? What should bring me a buying of a babby?” she continued, 
peering hard at Sam’s countenance, and wondering perhaps how to 
take his words, and whether he ‘was as simple as he was just then 
looking. “I haven’t bought a babby; nor haven’t sold one; nor 
haven’t got one nor had one. There! Be I married, d’ye suppose, that 
you should set on and ask me that daft thing?” 

Sam had sundry retorts ready at his tongue’s end: but he deemed 
it prudent to let them stay there. In the old days she used to 
think nothing of slapping his ears. She had hard hands of her own, 
too. ' 
“ Take and fish out the biggest lump o’ coal you can find?’ the coal- 
hod, and put it on, Sam Pound. After that, you may shut the shutters 
and light the candles.” 

The final piece of toast was being bolted—to use Mr. Sam’s private 
expression—as he slowly rose to obey her. He had a great mind to 
tell her to put on the coal herself—but it might not be policy. Sup- 
pose she took and turned him out that night ? 

‘¢ Mother used to say her had as much stock as Old Nick,” thought 
the young man. “ Herve got more on’t now, her have. Wish the 
waggin had froze her, I do !”’ 

He had his ten fingers in the large wooden coal-hod, searching for 
a big lump of coal, when the door was pushed sharply open, and a 
rush of air, a cloud of snow, and Randy Black burst in together. By 
the evident haste the latter displayed, one might have supposed he had 
been seeing another ghost. 

“ Well, Black, and how be you?” 

In the hurry of his arrival, he had not at first noticed her presence. 
The salutation brought him up, and he stood without motion. Had 
she been a ghost herself, he could not have gazed more intently. 
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“Its me, Black. You needn’t stand stock still, a staring as if you 
didn’t know me.” 

“ I might well stare, to see you,” retorted Black in no pleasant tone. 
“ You impudent huzzy! How dare you come back here in this bold 
way?” 

“ Because it’s my home,” returned she with equanimity, as she began 
to wash up the tea things. 

Leaving them to the battle—which Miss Emma Geach would be 
tolerably sure to gain; for Black, in his failing health and strength, 
was no match for her now—we will go on to Beechhurst Dene. Some- 
thing a little curious was happening there this self-same evening. 

Sir Dene, dressed for guests, was standing in the bright light of his 
sitting-room fire. He was thinking that, what with one non-arrival 
and another, things were not going as pleasantly as they might have 
gone. The disappointment about the heir and his brother was still 
felt by him, and now he had just heard a report that Squire Arde had 
not returned from London. Gander gave him the information while 
helping him on with his coat. Captain Clanwaring, just come in 
from the hall, said its master had not arrived. There was this snow, 
too! . 

One of the grandest dinners given for many years at the Dene, was 
to take place this evening. All in honour, of course, of the coming 
wedding. Invitations had gone out to the first people in the county, 
including some of its resident nobility, and were accepted. The 
entertainment was to be on a grand and lavish scale: amidst other 
things, a band was engaged to play in the hall during the banquet. 

On Sunday, Christmas Day,-the Ardes would dine quietly at the 
Dene as usual. On Monday there would be a grand dinner at the 
Hall. Not so grand as this one to-night: Arde Hall was not foolish 
enough to attempt to vie with Beechhurst Dene, or put itself into the 
same scale of pomp and expenditure. And on Tuesday, the wedding- 
day, of course the Hall gave a breakfast. 

With all his heart, Sir Dene wished this evening over. Truth to say, 
his strength was not equal to the entertaining of guests: though, in his 
old-fashioned courtesy, he intended to try and do it as in his best days. 
But if his old friend and neighbour were to be absent, half of its 
charm, for him, would have left it. Squire Arde was to have been 
home certainly that morning. Sir Dene thought it very hard that he 
had not come. , 

“I hope the carriages will be able to get along the roads,” thought 
he, as he went to the window and looked forth on the snowy land- 
scape, shining far and wide in the light night. “It is a long drive 
for some of ’em: they'll be twice as long doing it as they would if the 
roads were clear. Hope they’ll take care to set off in time!” . 

It was past five now, and the dinner hour was seven. As Sir Den 
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stood, looking and thinking, the door was tapped at, and Captain 
Clanwaring put his head in. 

“ Mr. Arde is not back, sir.” 

“ And why’s he not back?” retorted Sir Dene in a tart tone. The 
tartness not meant for the absent Squire, but for Jarvis himself. Sir 
Dene had taken his resolution—not to speak at all of the deceit in 
regard to money matters that had come to his knowledge through Otto; 
at least, until the wedding should be over. But the fact lay sorely on 
his mind, and had rendered him barely civil since to either the captain 
or Lady Lydia. 

“ He couldn’t get his business done in time to leave London last 
night ; he leaves to-night, and will be home to-morrow,” said Jarvis. 
“« Mrs. Arde has just had a letter from him.” 

“ A letter at this time o’ day! What d’ye mean?” 

“ It was delivered about three o’clock this afternoon, sir. The mail 
was no doubt late at Worcester: and the road is very heavy now 
between there and here.” 

‘“‘There’s no uncertainty about it, then—that he won’t be here to 
dinner?” 

‘No, sir: he can’t be.” 

Sir Dene turned his back, and Jarvis retreated from the room. By 
and by, when the old man was dozing in his easy chair by the fire, he 
was woke up by a resplendent vision kneeling at his feet. 

It was Mrs. Letsom. She was in a pale pink silk richly trimmed 
with lace; but she wore neither flowers nor jewels; her fair neck and 
arms were bare. 

‘‘Grandpapa, I have come with a petition,” she coaxingly said, 
winding her pretty white arms about him, ‘Oh, if you will but 
grant it!” : 

“ What is it, my dear?” he asked, bending to kiss her. For he loved 
her very well: though not as he had loved Margaret. She kept his 
head down to whisper in his ear. 

“Let me wear the diamonds to-night 

Up went Sir Dene’s face with a jerk. A jerk of puzzled surprise. 

‘¢The diamonds, Louisa! What diamonds P” 

‘Vours, grandpapa. The Clanwaring diamonds.” 

Sir Dene shook his head. “Those diamonds have never been gat 
out, except to be looked at, since my wife died.” 

“Then I’m sure it’s time they were aired,” returned the young 
lady. | 

‘Our diamonds are never worn, you see, but by the wife of the 
reigning baronet, Louisa,” he explained, with a touch of the pride that 
was not yet at rest within him. ‘They will go to young Dene wher 
I die; and be worn by his wife when he shall marry.” 

‘¢ But why need you be so exclusive, grandpapa. Dene’s not mar- 
ried yet; nor likely to be.” 
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“ Itis our custom, child. Your mother once attacked me on the 
subject of the diamonds; trying to persuade me to let her wear them. 
If I remember aright we were going to the ball at the Worcester 
Music Meeting, with the Foleys, and others. But I gave her to under- 
stand, once for all, that it could not be.” ; 

_ “That was different, grandpapa. This would be in our own house, 
just for to-night. If you would let it be the necklace only, then!” 

“ I don’t like to break through the rule, Louisa. Dene might not 
like it, either.” 

“ Dene’s not here. Besides—he has no business to like or dislike 
anything of the kind, as long as you are with us. I think Dene would 
be the first to say I should wear them, grandpapa.” 

Sir Dene remained silent, as if considering. Mrs. Letsom rose, and 
began turning herself round in the light of the fire, her hands held out. 

‘“¢ My dress looks well, doesn’t it, grandpapa. It’s new on to-night.” 

“Very well, my dear.” 

“ But don’t you see that I have neither bracelets nor necklace on? 
Pll tell you why. While I was dressing just now, my maid discovered 
that my jewel box had not come. Not that there’s much in it, except 
the pearls. I have nothing to wear to-night, grandpapa.” 

“ Your mother has jewels. Borrow some of her.” 

“Td not wear any she’s got—wretched old trumpery! Oh, grand- 
papa, if you would! Just the necklace, only. You would enjoy the 
benefit of seeing it worn on a neck once again.” 

And Sir Dene yielded. With the fond face kissing his, and the 
white arms entwined about him, he could but yield. But only the 
necklace, he said; and he was resolute in that. Only the necklace. 

“‘ Ring for Gander, then, Louisa.” 

The diamond case was kept at the bottom of a chest in the next 
room, Sir Dene’s chamber. Getting his keys, Sir Dene unlocked the 
chest himself; and Gander dived down with his hands to get it out. 
He had to remove sundry things: Sir Dene’s military orders (he had 
one in his coat to-night), parchments belonging to the estate, and 
such like. Mrs, Letsom, her face and fingers alike eager, stood by 
and held the light. 

But the case of diamonds was not there. Sir Dene sunk down in 
a chair speechless. Gander raised a hullabaloo. 

For once the faithful old man servant lost his wits. He flew out into 
the passages, shouting out wildly, “Thieves! Thieves!” Louisa fol- 
lowed, wild too, screaming in her turn, and whiffling the candle about. 

It brought out the people who were attiring themselves in their 
dressing-rooms. Lady Lydia, Aunt Ann, Captain Clanwaring, and 
Otto. The captain demanded whether the house had gone mad. 

“ No,” said Gander, “it’s the diamonds that be gone. Weve had 
thieves in.” 
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‘The beautiful Clanwaring diamonds,” shrieked Louisa. “And I 
was to have worn them to-night!” 

Otto stood, half paralyzed. He looked at his mother, he looked at 
his brother: but they both went suddenly into their rooms again, and 
shut the doors. Going up to Louisa, he caught her hand. 

“Say no more now, Louisa,” he whispered in some agitation. 
“Hush it up. Hush it up, by any means in your power—if you value 
this house’s peace and good name.” 

“ Hush it up!” retorted Louisa Letsom, in a loud tone of rage. 
“ Hush up the theft of our diamonds! You cannot know what you 
are saying, Otto Clanwaring.” : 


(Zo be continued.) 
~~ rw D> 


“TAKE THE GCOD THE GODS PROVIDE THEE.” 
Horace, Book I., Ode 9. 


(Free Translation.) 


SILVER-SHROUDED lies Soracte ; 
All the earth is clothed in snow ; 
And the ladened forest-branches 
Sweep the whitened ground below. 


\ Frost has chilled the sunny rivers, 
| Warbling on their happy way, 
Sternly stopped their merry laughter, 
Silenced every joyous lay. 


Cold and gloom are all around us; 
But dissolve the cold with heat, 

Heaping high the blazing billets 
On the hearth-stone at our feet. 


With the sparkling ruby nectar, 
Flowing from the Sabine jar, 
Fire the languid blood and spirit, 

Banish hateful gloom afar. 


Leave the rest, O Thaliarchus, 
To the wiser powers on high— | 
Powers by whom our life is given; 
Who decree when we must die : 
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Who the tempest having silenced— 
Raging wind and dashing rain— 

Not a trembling wave of ocean 
Dares to lift its crest again : 


Not a solemn forest cypress 
Ventures now its boughs to sway, 

And the ash-tree’s quivering leaflets 
Fear the gods to disobey. 


Shun to ask to-morrow’s mission ; 
Let it bring or joy or pain, 

Meet it so that it shall render 
Something still to store as gain. 


Nor, being young, disdain the pleasures 
Which belong to youth’s bright hour— 
Tender loves—the joyful meeting 
In the sheltered ivy-bower : 


Manly sports of Campus Martius— 
Riding, wrestling, rivalry 

In the guiding of the chariot— 
For the glance of beauty’s eye: 

Public walks : the gay excitement 
Of the festive song and dance : 

Gentle whisp’rings in the twilight, 
Plaintive sighs, and pleading glance: 

Saucy laughter, whose soft cadence 
Rings as music on the ear, 

Telling where the playful maiden 
Hides away in mocking fear : 


- The dear token, boldly ravished 
From her yielding lady-hand— 
Yielding half, and half denying— 

Jewelled ring or golden band. 


Scorn not these—Spring’s rosy blossoms, 
Sweetest that shall ever flower 

On life’s tree—the fair enchantments, 
Fading with each fading hour ; 


Till the frost of age approaching 
Grimly, and with biting breath, 
Quench the glowing sense and spirit 
' Soon to sink asleep in death. 
EMMA RHODES. 
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OR many centuries the little village of Marbach, on the Neckar, 
had slept on quietly in a drowsy atmosphere of the common- 
place. For many centuries its men and women had been born, had 
married, and had died in a respectable, quiet way without ever being 
heard of again beyond their own firesides. For many centuries no 
mother in Marbach had in her wildest dreams about her infant son 
contemplated his doing in future days anything more remarkable than 
swimming across the Neckar, or saving enough money to have a vine- 
yard of his own. A day of fame, a day for which Marbach was for 
all time to be remembered, was, however, very soon going to dawn on 
the obscure village, when, in 1759, a sun-burnt soldierly man, with a 
trim housewifely looking little wife at his side, came to live in one of 
its neatest and prettiest houses. 

Herr Adjutant Schiller—such was this man’s name—had seen a 
good deal of active service. Sometimes (having been originally 
brought up in the medical profession) he had patiently tended the 
wounded on the battle-field, and sometimes he had stood gallantly in the 
foremost ranks to be wounded himself. At the time of which we are 
writing, a short lull in the din of war had allowed him to escape for a 
while from drill and pipe-clay, and to think about laying by a little for 
the children that were coming so fast. Herr Adjutant Schiller had 
deserved well from both his prince and his countrymen. The latter 
spoke of him with honour. The former had hung more than one 
decoration on his broad chest. No doubt he thought himself the 
great man of his family. He certainly never dreamt that the boy 
whose cry was first heard by him as he rested indolently on his hard- 
won laurels in his quiet home at Marbach, would one day with his 
pen engrave the name of Schiller on the page of the world’s 
history, where he with his ready lancet and readier sword had only 
scratched it. 

The little fellow’s earliest years were passed in a very healthy home 
atmosphere. His father gave backbone to his character by breathing 
into him a soldier’s feelings about truth and honour. His mother led 
him to the living fountain which springs from the eternal rock. As a 
boy, no book was so often in his hands as the Bible. The graphic 
simplicity and picturesque colouring of the Old Testament narrative 
charmed the awakening instincts of the future dramatist. The gor- 
geous imagery of the prophecies kindled his fancy. The gracious 
teaching of the gospels sunk into and pervaded his whole nature, 
so that throughout his childhood and early youth he constantly 
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declared that when he grew up he would follow no profession but 
that of a clergyman. The mastery which in after life he gained, both 
in poetry and prose, over the German language, was, doubtless, in 
some measure due to this early study of Luther’s splendid translation 
of the Scriptures. | 

Like most men used to an active life, the elder Schiller seems to | 
have been rather restless in his present life of inaction. He moved 
his family about from one village to another. At Lorch, where they 
were settled for a time, the boy was taught by the parish priest, whose 
lessons increased his religious enthusiasm. A little later we find them 
in the town of Ludwigsburg, where young Schiller saw a play for the 
first time. 

Did ever mortal boy pass such a night as that spent by young 
Schiller after his return from that visit to the theatre? How did the 
brilliant lights dance round and round his bed when he lay down in 
the dark! How did he start up every five minutes, aroused by fancied 
thunders of applause! How did the kings and queens of the stage 
march in and out of his dreams! From that day forward the boy was 
always acting. He acted in the class-room, to the despair of his 
teachers. He acted on the playground, to the wonder of his comrades. 
He acted in bed, to the mingled delight and fear of his little brothers 
and sisters. At school young Schiller was foremost both in learning 
and mischief. No boy could come near him, either in construing 
Virgil or climbing a tree. 

Thus things went on very brightly and smoothly with the lad till he 
was fourteen. By that time the family ark, which had been so long 
afloat, had come to anchor in the town of Stuttgart. Living in the 
capital of Wiirtemberg brought the Schillers more immediately under 
the notice of the then reigning grand duke. This prince was a kindly, 
meddling, cultivated, pedantic, middle-aged gentleman. His dominions 
were so small that public business did not give him nearly enough to 
do. He was therefore obliged to get rid of his superfluous energies by 
interfering with the private affairs of his subjects. There was nothing 
which put him so much out of humour as any man or woman in Stutt- 
gart presuming to bake a pie without the royal finger being in it. If 
a young gentleman thought about marrying, he was sure to meet with 
very black looks at court, unless he made the Duke the confidant of 
his whole love-making. If an old gentleman thought about dying, he 
could only secure to himself the honour of a royal carriage attending 
his funeral, by consulting the Duke concerning the dispositions in his 
will. 

This being the way things went on in Stuttgart, it was natural that 
the prince should interest himself in a very lively manner in Herr 
Adjutant Schiller’s clever, forward son. The boy was at once placed 
ata pet educational institution of the Duke’s, and the sovereign then 
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set about thinking into what he should make his promising young 
subject. After some consideration he resolved that Schiller should be 
a lawyer. Hitherto Wurtemberg had not produced any great legal 
luminary, but this boy should be one some day. 

When, however, the Duke informed young Schiller what he meant 
him to be, the lad was by no means as well pleased as the prince had 
expected. He wanted to be a clergyman, and he wanted to write 
poetry, and he told the Duke so pretty plainly. On the former of these 
wishes the Duke put at once a decided veto. There was of course in 
reality no reason why young Schiller should not do as good work in 
the church as at the bar. But his serene highness had got firmly 
fixed in one of the deepest grooves of his serene but obstinate mind 
the notion that he was to be a lawyer, and so a lawyer he must be. 
As to his writing a little poetry now and then, just by way of an 
elegant amusement and to cultivate his taste, the prince could see no 
objection to that. The idea of the lad dreaming of going into print 
never entered the Duke’s wildest calculations. 

At first, young Schiller was inclined boldly to rebel. The advice, 
however, of his father, to whom the duke had always been a good 
patron, and who did not wish to lose the royal favour, at length pre- 
vailed; and he submitted to his fate. For a year Schiller plodded on 
painfully through the legal ploughed field, his only comfort being an 
epic poem he was writing on Moses. At the end of that time his 
dejected looks told so plainly how distasteful his work was to him that 
even the grand duke took pity on him, and allowed him to change law 
for medicine. 

This new study suited him better at first than the former one. The 
looking into the mysteries of the human body excited and interested 
him ; he would be a great doctor, he thought. That seductive witch, 
Poetry, should not any more entice him away from steady work. He 
made a vow never again to write a line in verse, and for two years he 
kept it. For two years the high priest neglected the shrine at which he 
was meant to serve. During that time he made some progress in his 
medical studies ; he even performed a few operations, with much suc- 
cess for so young a practitioner. The fact was, his talents were so 


great that he was quite sure, with application, to get on, to a certain 
extent, in any thing he tried to do. 


This period did Schiller in one way serious harm. In his intercourse 


with the medical students he became tainted with that scepticism which 
was then and is now too prevalent among the youth of the German 
universities. Schiller was never an unbeliever; his heart was too 
warm, his mind too lowly in its own conceits, for that; but he argued 
‘and doubted, and groped for the truth, when all the while he had held 
it from childhood in his hand. This unsettling of his religious con- 
victions made him give up his wish to be a clergyman. 
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At the end of those two years young Schiller began again to grow 
restless at his work. He was careless about attending medical lec- 
tures; he shrank away from the anatomical table. A reaction was 
going on within him ; his genius was struggling to get back to its old 
allegiance. At length, one day he broke the chain which bound him ; 
and taking up his pen, scarcely put it down again till he had finished 
“ The Robbers,” which, notwithstanding all its wild rant and improba- 
bility, and its occasional coarseness, is perhaps the most wonderful 
creation that ever leaped from the brain of a youth of twenty-one. 

No sooner was his work ended than Schiller was seized with a pas- 
sionate longing to see it, first in print, and next on the stage. But 
the grand duke would, he knew, regard the idea of one of the students 
of his college making himself known to the public as an author as 
something much worse than madness. As for getting away into a land 
of greater freedom, that was impossible without the Duke’s permission. 
“ Where there’s a will there’s a way” is, however, as true with genius 
as with love. Through the good offices of a friend, Schiller contrived 
to enter into secret negotiations with Schwan, a publisher at Mannheim, 
and Dalberg, the manager of the theatre in that city. ‘The Robbers” 
had, of course, to go through those alterings and modifications which 
are generally so distasteful to young authors, but which Schiller, with 
the humility that generally. accompanies real talent, submitted to 
quietly. Schwan and Dalberg had more experience in such matters 
than he had, and he took their advice always readily and often thank- 
fully. 

At last it was arranged that “The Robbers” was to be brought out on 
a certain day at the Mannheim Theatre. This being accomplished, 
Schiller was now seized with an irrepressible wish to see his play acted. 
He fought against it for a while. But the temptation was too strong 
for him, and one evening he slipped out of Stuttgart and managed to get 
unnoticed over the frontiers of Wiirtemberg. His journey was as 
romantically uncomfortable as ever a young poet could desire. He 
lost his way, and had to spend one night in a wood. His purse was 
low, so that his meals had to be very limited. At last he reached 
Mannheim, where Schwan and Dalberg received him with a patronizing 
air. When, however, “The Robbers” came out before a full house 
with great applause, they changed their manner towards him and hailed 
him as a rising star, though the critics, most of them, turned up their 
eyes in horror at the whole performance. This draught of success was 
as sweet as unexpected. 

But the young poet had hardly put his lips to it when an imperative 
order of the grand duke’s recalled him to Stuttgart. The prince had 
found out whither the runaway had fled, and was resolved to show that 
his authority was not thus to be mocked with impunity. Young 
Schiller was at first strongly inclined to disobey, but if he did, he should, 
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he knew, bring his father into trouble, and so he was good son enough 
to go back. The Duke put him in prison for a fortnight. Then he 
released him, forbidding him to print anything more, but telling him that 
he might go on writing if he would bring all his productions to himself to 
be read over and criticised. The prince was quite clever enough to 
see that there was no common power in his young subject. But his 
formal taste had been utterly scandalized at the way in which Schiller 
had in “ The Robbers” thrown to the wind all time-honoured rules of 
dramatic art, and he thought it his duty to teach the poet to rein better 
his winged steed before he let him take another flight. To do him 
justice, he meant extremely well by him, and always treated him ina 
kind, fatherly way. It was no more the Duke’s fault that he could not 
understand Schiller than it is the fault of a short-sighted man that he 
cannot see the spire upon the distant hills. 

For a year or two matters went on thus between prince and subject. 
Every day young Schiller’s genius grew more impatient of the restraints 
put upon it. Yet, in some ways, this period of forced inaction was 
good for him. It kept him from rushing into print to his own destruc- 
tion, as is too often the practice of young authors after a first success. 
It gave him time to read, and thus mature his style. At length the 
Duke’s good nature and good sense, for once getting the better of his 
obstinacy, made him see that the young poet was fretting himself to 
death by inches. One day, therefore, the prince intimated to Schiller’s 
father that if his son could get away quietly out of Wiirtemberg he 
would say nothing against it. With delight and gratitude Schiller shook 
off his chains and was soon far away from Stuttgart. 

He now lived for a while chiefly in the family of the Frau Von 
Wollzogen, whose sons had been his greatest friends at college. This 
generous lady felt a deep sympathy for the young poet. She pitied 
him for having to leave his home, and so she made one for him at a 
country-house of her own. There she left him as sole master, and only 
visited him with her children when he wished for their society. Schiller 
made good use of this quiet retreat by writing ‘“ Fiesco” and other 
plays. On leaving the Frau Von Wollzogen, Schiller wandered about 
for some time from one German town to another. At Dresden he first 
took up the pen of the historian. At Rudolstadt he first saw Charlotte 
Von Lengefeld. All tne while, he was working, and his fame was 
growing, until, at thirty-one, Germany spoke of him as one of her 
leading literary men. At that age a professorship was offered him at 
Jena. He took it gladly, as the fixed income would enable him to 
marry. Hurrying to Charlotte Von Lengefeld, he laid himself, his 
fame, and his professorship, at her feet; and the young lady raised him 
with a smile. Soon after that the Fraulein Von Lengefeld was Frau 
Schiller. 


Charlotte was exactly the wife for the poet. Her gentleness smoothed 
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the unevenness of his character; her refined taste toned down the 
extravagances in his plays. He always read aloud to her what he 
had written, and was often guided by her criticisms. Thecla, the most 
graceful, and at the.same time most lifelike, of his female characters, 
was, doubtless, partly drawn from her, and partly created under her 
auspices. Under her influence the mists which surrounded his religious 
faith cleared gradually away, until at the end it glowed as brightly as - 
in his childhood. Charlotte was Schiller’s first and only love. In his 
quiet home, with her and their children, he found a spring of ever new 
delight. In this respect, how bright a contrast is his life to that of Goethe! 

The lecture-room of the new professor at Jena was crowded. The 
students adored him; and he paid back their love by the ready, hearty 
work he did among them. But the treble load which Schiller now 
carried, as lecturer, poet, and historian, was too much for his bodily 
strength. A year after his marriage he was seized with a violent 
attack of inflammation on the lungs, and his life was for a time 
despaired of. Eventually, however, he recovered, but the doctors 
forbade him all work for three years. Here was a cruel decree for the 
husband and father. It was then that a prince with a truly princely 
soul came forward to Schiller’s help. The Duke of Holstein, one of 
the Danish royal family, who had always been a reader and admirer of 
Schiller, heard of the trouble he was now in, and was deeply touched 
by the news. He thought of his own almost regal income, and he 
thought how very small a slice of it would fill with comfort the poet’s 
modest home. He offered Schiller a certain annual pension for the 
three years, and it was gratefully accepted. 

The result of the Duke’s generosity was all he could wish. At the 
end of the three years Schiller’s health was in a great measure restored, 
and during this time of rest he had laid in his brain the plan of 
“ Wallenstein.” The Duke and Duchess of Weimar, who delighted in 
gathering together at their court all the literary stars of Germany, 
invited him to their capital, where the principal part of his time was 
henceforth passed. 

His life was now one of constant work. . He overlooked the theatre. 
He wrote history. He edited a paper. From the gates of his vast 
mind one grand tragedy after another marched forth in stately proces- 
sion. He liked sometimes to mix genially with his friends, but there 
were other seasons when he would spend whole nights alone, in the 
moonlight, wandering up and down his garden, and then going into 
his study to write down his thoughts. At such periods even Charlotte 
held his presence as a sanctuary which she might not enter. The 
Duke of Weimar lavished on Schiller every kind of honour. He made 
him rich, and he ennobled him. The latter distinction the poet pro- 
bably did not, in his own heart, much care about. The name of Schiller 
did not need a title to set it off. 
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It is a very brilliant picture, that of the court of the little dukedom 
of Weimar at this period. Let us look at it fora moment. A grave, 
middle-aged man, in a clerical dress, is standing by yonder window. 
His face is more that of a dreamer than a doer. He looks out at the 
setting sun, and the trees, and the fields, with a loving eye, as though 
Nature was his familiar friend. This is Herder. That elderly man 
near him, has an air which js half dignified, half pompous. When he 
walks across the room, he looks about as if he expected people to be 
watching him. When he speaks, he brings out his words slowly, as if 
he thought them both weighty and precious; and glances now and 
then rather suspiciously towards two younger men, who sit a little 


apart, side by side. The face of one of those two is all fire; the face - 


of the other is all repose. Though they are so unlike in their looks, 
their manners, and even in their movements, those two men are very 
often together: one seems to act on the other like a salutary medicine. 
Notwithstanding the difference in their characters, there is a cordial 
friendship between Goethe and Schiller. But that old man, Wieland, 
regards them with distrust, as the raisers up of a new school of poetry. 

But who is she who moves among them all with such a modest 
queenliness? She, at the sound of whose soft voice the burst of eager 
eloquence is stayed respectfully on Schiller’s lips: whose dress Goethe 
kisses as if she were a saint: for whom Herder’s purest fancies are 
garnered up: whose gracious smiles make old Wieland young again? 
This is Louise, Duchess of Weimar. 

But Schiller was soon to be removed from that most glorious of 
earthly fellowships to a higher one above. Severe attacks of illness 
had often prostrated him in the midst of his work. Charlotte’s care, 
however, and his own energy, had many times raised him up, and he 
went on again. But at forty-six, his race in this world was run. His 
old disease seized him with redoubled force. “Better and better,” 
was the cry with which he answered the anxious questionings of friends 
around his bed, and which told of the Christian triumphing over bodily 
weakness and mental doubts. Soon after that, Charlotte stood there 
a widow ; but her heart was comforted, for she knew she should find 
him again, _ ALICE KING. 
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YMOGES: A TALE OF THE SWISS MOUNTAINS. 


T was one of the most lovely spots in the world. A small village 

of Switzerland, sheltered from the cold winds of winter by the 

majestic Alpine mountains, upon whose slopes it was built. At its foot 

was the valley, a broad stream running through it, whose waters were 

fed often—alas, there Jay the danger to the pretty village—by the falls 

of snow, which not unfrequently buried a cottage or two and its inmates 
in their downward progress. 

It was the commencement of spring. The bell of the small chapel 
was tolling, and the few inhabitants of Ymoges were hastening their 
steps to obey its summons. They were Swiss Protestants—this handful 
of human beings ; going about their work and their duties with a strong 
faith, undisturbed by the vain reasonings of the far-off world. They 
were now hurrying to the chapel, in accordance with their annual 
custom, to offer up to God their praises and thanksgivings for the 
blessings of the past year; to ask him to keep them from the evils of 
the year to come; and particularly to guard them from the danger 
which at this season especially threatened—the destructive march of 
the avalanche. None could have forgotten the sight, or failed to gather 
from it a lesson, who had witnessed the quiet, firm devotion of these 
simple-hearted men and women. 

In somewhat less than an hour from the time of their entrance, they 
came forth again. A few remained at the door to exchange greetings, 
but their faces were grave and thoughtful, and their conversation was 
neither fnvolous nor worldly. Amongst the small group two stood 
conspicuous. The one was a tall, fine looking old woman, with an 
abundance of white hair, and a face full of dignity and power. She 
must have numbered seventy years: but her form was as upright as in 
her youth ; her eye was as bright, her smile as sweet, her voice almost 
as soft, as when, fifty years ago, Christian Malvoisin first came wooing 
her. Her companion was smaller; a girl of twenty, with a pure face, 
and laughing blue eyes, and a voice like anightingale’s song. But eyes 
and voice were just now subdued, for there was not a better or more 
devout girl in the whole canton than Mathilde Dupré ; and the influence 
of her devotions yet overshadowed her. | 

“ Bonjour, Mathilde,” was Madame Malvoisin’s greeting. ‘‘ How 
fares the grandmother to-day ?” 

Still poorly, Rosalie,” replied Mathilde. It was the custom of 
these people to call each other by their Christian names. Even the 
young when addressing the aged observed the rule. 

“Still poorly,” repeated Mathilde. ‘She suffers much from fever, 
and it weakens her greatly. I fear,” she added, lowering her voice, as 
if afraid to give utterance to her thought, “that she is worse than we 
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think her. Lately she has had so much pain over her heart that her 
breath is quite taken away.” 

“ Ah !” murmured Rosalie, shaking her head. “ At her time of life, 
Mathilde, child, you must prepare yourself fora change. Few women 
live to be so aged. I remember her when a girl myself; she was older 
than I, and was the beauty of our little town. Age works wonders. It 
is wisely ordained. I would not live my time over again, Mathilde ; 
through life I have striven to do my duty, and it has often been hard 
work. I am thankful that I may so soon look forward to the hope of 
my reward. I have long passed the age allotted to man, and as I just 
observed, grandmother is older than I. She must be eighty.” 

‘She is eighty-one,” replied Mathilde. ‘ Will you come up with me 
and see her?” 

“T cannot, child. Christian will soon be down from the mountain, 
and I must hasten to prepare his supper. Last night I asked him to 
accompany me to the chapel this evening, but he said he would offer 
up his thanksgiving, and his prayers on the mountain side. It is his 
custom to pray there; I know it, although he has never told me. He 
comes in sometimes so subdued and solemn, and yet with such a light 
upon his countenance, that I feel he has been indulging in those silent 
communings which are so necessary to the soul’s welfare. Heisa 
good lad. You have both chosen well, Mathilde. The Lord grant 
His blessing upon your union.” 

The young girl coloured up. ‘Tears stood in her eyes as she thought 
of her love for Christian, and wondered how one so noble could have 
chosen her to be his wife. . 

“JT am not worthy of him,” she murmured, casting her eyes to the 
ground. “I know not who is.” 

“ You are mistaken,” mildly rebuked Rosalie. “He is but a man 
after all, though great and good. I tell you his choice has my full 
sanction. It is because I know that you will never turn aside from the 
path of duty, though it be dark and rugged, that I am thankful you 
said ‘yes’ to Christian. Fare you well. Hasten home. Perhaps I may 
call in this evening and sit an hour with your grandmother.” 

She turned away. Mathilde watched for a moment her tall, straight 
form, as it disappeared with a step as stately as if she had been 
accustomed to court life. Then she hastened away herself, anxious 
lest any mishap should have overtaken her grandmother during her 
absence from home. 

The cottage was soon reached, and she entered quietly. The wood 
fire was blazing away on the hearth, throwing a cheerful light over the 
interior, for night was beginning to fall. Mathilde crossed over toa 
bed in a corner upon which her grandmother lay, and found that she 
slept. On the hearth crouched a dog, a noble specimen of the St. 
Bernard. He got up, wagged his tail, and thrust his face into her 
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hand as she drew near the fire. She thought she would let her grand- 
mother sleep on a few minutes, and sat down by the dog on the hearth. 

Her thoughts turned upon Christian, and upon the conversation 
which had passed between herself and Rosalie Malvoisin. Christian 
was Rosalie’s grandson; the son of her only son; and she loved him 
as a child born in old age. He was all she possessed in the world. 
Her husband had been dead forty years ; her son had died when little 
Christian was four years old—his mother had died when he was born. 
The child was thus left to the sole charge of his grandmother, who felt 
that he had been sent: by God as a consoling link to bind her to earth. 
She had always been a woman eminent for her strong mind and for 
piety; to her was greatly due the subsequent development of her 
grandson’s noble character. He resembled her in form and face, for 
he had the same bright eye, broad brow, and sweet smile. He was 
such a man as no village far or near could boast of possessing. 

Mathilde’s contemplation was put to flight by the voice of her grand- 
mother, asking her how long she had been sitting there. 

“ A few minutes, grandmother,” replied Mathilde, rising and kissing 
the invalid. ‘“ You were in a gentle sleep when I entered, and I had 
not the heart to wake you.” 

Madame Dupré gave her granddaughter a grateful smile. She and 
her husband had originally come from France. They had settled in 
Ymoges sixty years ago; there their children had been born and 
married, and now lay buried in the little cemetery of the chapel. When 
she died Mathilde would be left unprotected ; therefore she was anxious 
to see her settled. But as yet Mathilde would not consent to it. She 
said that when married she should not be able to give all her spare 
time to her grandmother, and so she and Christian must wait. 

“ Who was at chapel ? ” asked Madame Dupré. 

“ Almost every one,” replied Mathilde.. 

“ Was Christian ? ” 

“No, grandmother; he told Rosalie he would say his prayers in the 
mountain.” 

“I am disappointed, Mathilde. I hoped he would come and take his 
supper with us ; I wanted to have you together on this solemn day—the 
last I shall ever see—and make you promise me that you would soon 
marry each other.” 

Mathilde blushed as she bent to kiss the old woman. “ Do not let 
that thought disturb you, grandmother. I believe that all things 
happen for the best. When the right time comes we shall be married. 
Ah! how could I have forgotten ?” she cried, starting up. ‘‘ Blanchette 
has not yet been milked, and it is supper time.” 

She removed her overskirt, folded her handkerchief over her tight- 
fitting Swiss bodice, and drew back her sleeves from hands and arms 
that seemed almost too delicate for work. Then she went into the 
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back room, and sallied forth into the open air with her stool and clean, 
white milk-pail ; singing softly to herself a mountain song. Blanchette 
the cow was in a shed at the back of the cottage. The upper part of 
the door was open, and her head was thrust forth. As soon as she 
caught sight of Mathilde she lowed gently, as if to reproach her 
mistress for her want of punctuality. 


The cow yielded a good quantity of milk, and the sale of it partly | 


helped to support Mathilde and her old grandmother : the neighbours 
coming in daily with their jugs and basins. for what they required. It 
was not much after all; but their tastes were simple, and their 


necessities few. When Mathilde and her grandmother sat down toa .. 


good bowl of bread and milk, they were as happy and contented as if 
it had been the most sumptuous fare. 

Mathilde patted her cow, closed the doors of the shed, and returned 
to the cottage. Fora while she busied herself in preparing their simple 
meal. A whole fortnight had Madame Dupré kept her bed. Suffering 
from a species of low fever, which at her time of life was dangerous, 
she had twice gone to bed alarmingly ill from the fatigue of sitting up. 
Mathilde now gave her a basin of bread and milk, about a fourth her 
usual quantity when in health. She then leisurely ate her own over the 
fire, addressing remarks now to her grandmother, now to her dog, 
between each mouthful. 

The evening wore on to about half-past eight. Mathilde had finished 
her household work, and was seated at the table sewing. Her grand- 
mother, always wakeful at night, kept up an incessant conversation, so 
‘that the time did not pass heavily. | 

«I should think she will not come now,” said she, referring to 
Rosalie’s half-promise to walk round. “It is too late, Mathilde.” 

The question was put somewhat wistfully. These wakeful evenings 
rendered the invalid eager for a friendly chat with a neighbour. 

‘Tt is too.late,” replied Mathilde, herself not a little disappointed. 
She had thought Christian might accompany his grandmother: few 
evenings passed without a visit from him. “ It must almost be Rosalie’s 
bed-time. Perhaps she was tired, and felt disinclined to talk. 
Christian, too, may have had a hard day in the mountains. ’T is well 
he has so strong a frame. Depend upon it, they are both gone to rest.” 

Scarcely had she uttered the words when the door was suddenly 
opened and Rosalie herself entered. She carried a strong lantern with 
her, and a species of Alpine stick, used by the people in climbing the 
mountains. Her manner was unusually quick and excited. They at 
once saw that something had gone wrong. 


“ Mathilde,” cried Rosalie, ‘‘I could bear it nolonger. Ihave come ~ 


to borrow your dog.” 
« Fidèle !” cried Mathilde. “ What do you want with him? What 
is amiss with you ? ” 


Bea 
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“I sat until I could sit no longer,” continued Rosalie. “ The supper 
was waiting on the table, but I would not begin without him. ‘He 
will be here in a moment or two,’ I kept repeating to myself, and so 
the time went on, and he did not come. I have never yet known him 
so late.” | 

“Do you mean that Christian has not returned?” cried Mathilde, 
starting up in alarm. 

“I do mean it. For aught I know, he lies buried in some snow heap. 

I want your dog, Mathilde. I have my stick and lantern; I will go 
up the mountain in search. I know his haunts and pet corners. Per- 
chance I may find him.” 
“I will accompany you,” cried Mathilde. ‘‘ Wait one instant, 
Rosalie, while I light my own lantern, and bring my stick. I am used 
to climbing the mountains—more used to it than you. If he is there, 
we will find him—we three. Brave dog,” she cried, as she returned 
ready to start, and patted him with a trembling hand. ‘ Do your duty 
well, Fidèle : a life may depend upon you.” 

The dog seemed to know what was expected of him. He went off 
at a quick gallop, with his nose close to the ground. But he soon 
came back, whining at Mathilde’s feet, baffled in his scent. Again and 
again he started off from them, and invariably returned with a whine 
and a crouch. It was a strange sight; the aged woman and the young 
girl ascending the steep mountain with their sticks and lanterns; from 
time to time pausing in their ascent to gain breath, and to call out 
aloud. But their voices died away in the night air with no other 
response than that of an occasional far-off echo, more sad to their ears 
than a death wail. They were sure-footed, and their mission gave them 
courage ; but still they had many a stumble in slippery places, and once 
or twice were in danger of falling. At length, after an unusually long 
silence, they halted upon a small flat surface, and once more called 
around. They heard the echo far down below, but no answering note 
from Christian. Fidèle was out of sight, and the women’s hearts sank 
within them. 

“ He is lost, Rosalie,” murmured Mathilde. “ He is buried in snow, 
or has fallen over some precipice, and we shall never see him again, 
Rosalie, I feel as if I should die.” 

“ Mathilde,” returned Rosalie, “ you speak as a child. Do not give 
up hope until compelled to do so. Keep your courage, for you may yet 
need it. If any one has cause to give way itis I. Yet I hope. I 
trust heaven may not see fit to afflict me with this trouble in my latter 
days. Hark! I am confident I heard Fidéle’s bark. Listen! there it 
is again! It must be that he has found him. Forward, Mathilde. 
Every moment may be of consequence.” 

They listened again ere starting afresh, and once more the deep 
baying of the dog was heard in the distance, more distinctly than 
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before. They recommenced their ascent with renewed energy, now 
almost certain of reward. 

Ina short time Fidèle came back to them, bounding and baying 
with every demonstration of delight. Then he started off again, and 
waited for them to come up to him. So he guided them on unti lat 
last they reached the mouth of a small cave in the mountain, into 
which the dog dragged Mathilde by seizing her petticoat with his teeth. 

They entered it together, their hearts beating audibly, their hands 
shaking so that they could scarcely hold the lanterns. What sight would 
greet them ? Up in the far corner of the cave, his head upon a mound 
of earth, lay Christian. Their entrance caused no change in his 
attitude. He lay so still and quiet that at first they thought he must 
be dead. They threw the light upon his face; it looked very still and 
handsome, and his lips were parted with the smile of which Rosalie 
had spoken to Mathilde at the church door. They listened a moment, 
and as his regular breathing distinctly fell upon their ears they both 
knew that he siept. In his arms lay a young kid; a frightened little 
thing, that nestled its head out of sight as the light fell upon it. 

“ Christian !” cried Rosalie, falling down upon her knees beside him ; 
‘Christian ! Christian !” 

But Christian did not stir. 

“ Christian !” repeated Mathilde. “Awake! It is I, Mathilde. 
Christian, do you wish to kill us both ?” 

At the sound of her voice, he stirred in his sleep, but yet did not 
awake. 

Rosalie drew from her pocket a small bottle of cordial, used expressly 
in such emergencies. She poured afew drops between the open lips, 
and when he had swallowed them she shook him. 

In a few moments he opened his eyes, and gazed with strange wonder 
at the scene before him. 

“ Grandmother! Mathilde!” he slowly exclaimed. ‘Whereare we? 
What are you doing here? Have I fallen asleep? ” 

But it was too much for them to hear him speak, and they both 
burst into tears. 

“ How foolish,” said Rosalie, who was the first to recover herself. 
“We thought you were lost in the mountain, Christian, and came to 
search for you.” 

His gaze fell upon the little kid he held in his arms, and then the 
truth flashed upon him. He had entered the cave to shelter awhile 
from the snow-storm, and to offer up his prayers; after a time he lay 
down, and must have fallen asleep. The little kid he had found in the 
mountain: its foot was broken, and he was bringing it home to 
Mathilde, whose skill in such matters had many a time been put to the 
test. 

All this he explained to them before they left the cave. 
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“ But I cannot imagine how I managed to fall asleep,” he said; “or 
why I slept so long. I did not even feel weary. ’T is true for a few 
past nights I have lain awake, but that is no rare matter with me. I 
think I could live without sleep.” 

“ At any rate,” replied Rosalie, “I trust you will never again sleep 
here. I feel ten years older than when you left me this morning. 
Christian, had we not come to seek you, who knows if you would ever 
have awakened ? But for Fidéle, I fear we should never have found 
you. Alas, that I cannot make known to him my gratitude !” 

It appeared quite unnecessary.. For some time Fidéle had not 
ceased licking Christian’s hands ; then he had a good stare at the little 

_ kid, as though it formed a part of the mystery he could not altogether 
* fathom. Now he was lying crouched at their feet, staring with his great 
eyes, and wagging his tail each time his name was mentioned. 

When Christian began to walk he found himself stiff in the joints, 
but after a short run up and down it went off. They then commenced 
their downward journey, a still more perilous task in the darkness 
than that of ascending. Rosalie and Mathilde made use of their 
lanterns and sticks at each step, carefully planting one foot on firm 
ground ere they advanced the other. Christian, who could almost 
have made his way blindfolded, went before them, carrying the little 
kid in his arms. Fidèle bounded on in front. Presently he stood still 
and looked up at them wistfully, though they could not see it. As they 
approached him he barked loudly. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Fidéle?” asked Christian, who had allowed his 
thoughts to wander, without taking proper notice of the footway. 

Fidèle barked on, and then rushed forward and caught Christian by 
the leg. This brought him to his senses. He looked out more 
cautiously into the night, and found that they were on the edge of a 
steep precipice. One step more and he must have been dashed down 
and killed. With a moment’s prayer of thankfulness, and a marvel at 
the dog’s sagacity, he turned to the left, and regained the right path. 
At last they reached the bottom in safety. Mathilde’s home was on 
their way; they all three bent their steps towards it, and entered the 
cottage to assure Madame Dupré of the success of their expedition. 

They found that she had worked herself into a high fever through 
suspense and anxiety. Her nerves were weakened by illness, and 
when Mathilde departed with Rosalie, she felt as if she had seen the 
last of them. Their reappearance was almost like receiving them back 
from the dead. 

Mathilde immediately took the kid from Christian, and commenced 
to bind up its little leg. Had she been a man she would have been a 
doctor: her skill in sprains and in attending to the broken limbs of the 
little animals was marvellous. It was innate, too, for she had never 
received a lesson from any one in her life. 

VOL, XII. | U 
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Christian watched her movements, eating the while a basin of bread 
and milk. Rosalie was seated at the bedside of her aged friend Juliette, 
endeavouring by simple conversation to restore her to a calm frame of 
mind, which she was far from enjoying herself. 

When Mathilde had completed her task upon the kid, she placed it ` 
in a round basket, full of soft down, which she kept for such purposes. 
Then she put it in a corner of the hearth. Fidèle, who had by this 
time made friends with the little creature, licked it, and went and laid 
himself down beside its basket. 

“Do you perceive how warm the air is?” asked Christian, as his 
grandmother rose to leave. 

“Yes,” replied Mathilde. “The change is sudden. It came on 
about the time that I went to milk Blanchette.” 

“ There will be great falls of snow,” continued Christian. ‘ Heaven 
grant we may all be kept from the avalanche !” i 

“What makes you so fearful, Christian?” asked Rosalie, who had 
heard but the concluding remark. 

“ This sudden change, grandmother. Mathilde, how many times am 
I to tell you I will have you leave this cottage? You are in a dan- 
gerous position here; exposed to the chance of a fall of snow, sooner 
than any other cottage in the village.” 

“or that reason it is unusually well built,” replied Mathilde. ‘ The. 
foundation is firm; the roof strong. I have no fear.” 

“ When we are young and vigorous,” returned Christian, “we never . 
fear for ourselves ; we fear only for others,” . 

‘“‘ Therefore,” replied Mathilde, smiling, ““I bid you hasten home, 
lest to-morrow Rosalie should feel too severely the fatigues of to-night.” 

“Thanks for your kind thought, child,” said Rosalie, with her primi- 
tive but stately smile. ‘You are a good daughter; you will make a 
good wife.” 

‘‘ Mathilde,” said Christian, laughing at his grandmother’s allusion 
“I shall come in the morning to see after the health of the little kid.” 

As they opened the door, the warm air rushed in upon them, so that 
Rosalie, who had put a handkerchief over her head, felt compelled to 
remove it. Mathilde looked after them until they disappeared in the 
darkness, and then re-closed the door. Bolts and bars were unknown 
amongst these primitive village people. 

Mathilde turned to her grandmother, and made her comfortable for 
the night. She then retired to her own room, but the excitement she 
had undergone prevented her sleeping. Over and over again, as she 
closed her eyes, the scene they had passed through flashed before her ; 
the walk up the mountain ; the body of Christian stretched in the cave, 
as they had thought, dead ; over and over again she heard the baying 
of the dog, as they first heard it in the distance. She could not sleep; 
could not even keep her eyes closed. She heard every hour strike 
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upon the small Swiss clock which hung against the wall in the front 
room. Once she got up to look if all was well with her grandmother. 
. She had fallen into a sleep, but seemed restless and feverish. She, too, 
was perhaps living over again in her dreams the night’s anxiety. 
Mathilde returned once more to her own bed, and lay down. But still 
sleep would not come. At length, whether from the fact of her wake- 
fulness, or from a presentiment of what was to happen, an undefined 
fear crept over her. She became restless, and could not lie still. She 
got up and opened the door and looked out. The night was dark and 
warm ; the stars were not shining. When four o’clock had struck, she 
thought she would go round and milk Blanchette ; it was earlier than 
her usual hour, but work would perhaps chase away the uncomfortable - 
feeling that seemed to be weighing her down. She dressed herself, 
and went round with her stool and milk-pail. Blanchette seemed to 
-know that her visit was an early one, but apparently did not object to 
it. She was a gentle creature, and never needed to have her tail tied 
to her leg. When Mathilde quitted the shed, she closed both upper 
and lower door, contrary to her usual custom; but she was altogether 
out of her ordinary self. 

No sooner had she re-entered the cottage than a peculiar sound in the 
air became audible. Fidéle sprang up, and came whining to his mis- 
tress’s feet. Another moment, and she knew they were shut out from 
the world ; shut out perhaps for ever. ' 

Christian after all had been right ; she would have done well had she 
taken his advice. Their cottage had been built in too dangerous a 
position, but Mathilde, to whom fear was unknown, could never be 
brought to see it. 

The noise awakened Madame Dupré. She sprang up in bed, and 
gazed around her in confusion. 

« Mathilde,” she exclaimed, “ was. that thunder ? ” 

“ Worse than thunder, grandmother,” replied Mathilde, sinking on 
her knees beside the bed. 

“What could be worse?” questioned Juliette. ‘Speak, child, you 
terrify me. What is the hour? Why is itso dark? Why are you up 
and dressed ?” l 

“ Can you bear to hear the worst, grandmother ? ” 

“I can bear anything but suspense, child. Surely I had enough of 
it last night. What has happened? ” 

“ Grandmother, an avalanche has fallen upon us.” 

The news was too awful and unexpected for poor Juliette, and with a 
yearning look at Mathilde she fell back insensible. 

Half beside herself with terror and despair, Mathilde yet felt the 
necessity of keeping up for the sake of her grandmother. She turned 
away and lighted a fire, but the room filled with smoke, for it had no 
outlet. Evidently they would have to do without it; it was also pro- 
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bable they would soon be beyond the necessity of fire, or anything else, 
in this world. Still there were two thoughts which somewhat cheered 
her, and enabled her to bear up with more hope than she could other- 
wise have done. One was that she could not tell how deep was the 
snow which covered them ; it had seemed an immense mass, judging 
from the sound, but she had never heard anything of the kind, and it 
might not be so in reality. It might not be too deep to admit of a 
rescue. The other thought was that Christian had promised to come 
in the morning to see the kid; she had never known him break his 
word wilfully ; he would discover what had taken place, and then if 
human aid could avail them she knew that they would be saved. How 
long could they live on in this state? She did notknow. Lights they 
had ; food also ; a good stock of milk and bread—they had baked but 
the day before yesterday. But it was very cold, and she feared it 
would grow still colder ; her grandmother might die from the intense. 
fear and anxiety she must necessarily undergo. Mathilde, after pon- 
dering over these things—they flashed across her so rapidly that she 
seemed to live a day in a minute—turned to her grandmother, in the 
hope of speedily restoring her to consciousness. 

She did right in placing faith in Christian. The next morning, some- 
what earlier than usual, he started from his home. Like Mathilde, he 
had kept awake the whole night, having slept away his rest on the 
mountain. 

Christian started from home. He wondered how he should find the 
little kid ; whether Mathilde would meet him as usual; if she would 
consent at last to the wish he was again going to plead—that she would 
take him at once to be her husband and protector. 

He walked on. When he had almost reached the cottage he looked 
up. It had disappeared. He looked again, but it was nowhere to be 
seen. He stood still, and looked around him as if stupefied. He was 
certainly not mistaken in the spot, but the cottage was not there. Not 
until he had looked a third time did he comprehend what the great 
heap of snow meant; a heap far too large to be the remnant of a 
storm. The truth came to him, and he staggered backwards. Beneath 
that mound lay buried his greatest treasure ; a life that to lose would dry 
up all his best feelings, and change him almost into an old man. To 
lose ? perhaps already they were lost. The shock might have killed 
them, and if it had not, suspense might speedily end the struggle. 
After a few moments’ consideration he retraced his steps home as 
quickly as possible. No going up the mountain to-day. 

“Grandmother,” said he, startling Rosalie by his unexpected en- 
trance : “ Grandmother, it has come at last.” 

“What do you mean?” returned Rosalie, putting on the shelf the 
basin she had just washed. What has happened, Christian ? ” 

“What I have feared from the first, grandmother. The avalanche.” 
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The colour left Rosalie’s bright face, and she sat down to steady 
herself. 

“ Oh! Christian. And does some poor creature lie buried beneath 
its weight ?” 

“Two, grandmother. Alas! what shall I doe” 

“Christian,” returned Rosalie, her voice changing as a suspicion of 
the truth dawned upon her mind ; “I am too old to be trifled with. I 
can bear the worst well: tell it me. Are Mathilde and Juliette safe?” 

“The avalanche has overtaken them.” 

Rosalie covered her face with her hands. For some minutes not 
another word was spoken. Rosalie did not change her position. It 
was impossible to tell whether she was praying or whether the news had 
stunned her. But soon she looked up, and went over to her grandson. 

“It is a hard trial, Christian,” she said, laying her hand upon his 
shoulder. ‘“ But this is the time to try your faith. Is the cottage 
buried beneath the snow ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then there may yet be some hope. Does the snow seem very 
deep? ” 

“ I think so.” 

“Still there is hope. You must work. Who will not help you? 
And with the aid of a few strong men, what may not a day bring 
forth ? ” 

He started up. Certainly there must yet be hope. If none would 
work with him he would work alone. But there was no fear of that ; 
in the village the whole of its small population formed but one large 
family. 

‘Good-bye, grandmother,” he said, getting up; ‘‘ you will not see 
me again until I bring you better news.” 

“ Not see you again ? ” returned Rosalie. ‘‘ Do you think I could rest 
here without coming to you, to witness the progress of your labour ? 
Go, Christian. You have no time to lose.” 

Christian departed to his serious work. The inhabitants of the 
village were full of sorrow and sympathy for the awful calamity ; no one 
was more beloved than Mathilde, and her engagement to Christian had 
been a matter of universal approbation. No fear that he would have 
to work alone ; all who were able to go with him were thankful to give 
a helping hand. 

It was sad work. Christian was constantly tormented by the small 
progress they made, in spite of their great exertions. Still his strong 
faith and hope never forsook him for a moment: each fresh spadeful of 
snow brought him nearer to Mathilde—alive or dead ; each moment as 
it passed approached the time when suspense would be at an end. 
They did not cease their exertions, except for one short half-hour in 
the middle of the day; even then Christian would not have laid aside 
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his spade, but he knew the rest would more than make up for the lost 
time. When it grew dark, a body of women came up, bearing lanterns 
and torches to enable them to go on with their work in the night. 
Some of the less strong, who had begun to show signs of exhaustion, 
were relieved by others, glad to take their turn at the end of their day’s 
work. Rosalie had been unable to rest; she had spent the hours in 
going to and fro between her cottage and the scene of action. But she 
could not remain looking at them; their progress appeared too slow to 
the impatience of an unoccupied witness; and yet she could not stay 
quietly at home. Neither did she attempt to go to bed that night, for 
she knew there would be no sleep for her. As soon as the darkness 
came on she lighted her lantern—the one which had guided her steps 
up the mountain the previous night—and went forth to gaze at the 
workmen for the twentieth time. 

“What progress, Christian?” she asked, as she threw the light 
around. | 

“ But slow, grandmother, compared with our impatience,” he replied. 
“ And yet we have worked with zeal.” 

“ Do you see any prospect of a speedy release ? ” 

“ Assuredly not before morning, with all our efforts; it may be not 
until night has again closed in; perhaps not even then. We cannot 
judge.” 

“ Christian, you will be ill if you do not take rest.” 

“Ill, grandmother! My strength would last well against a whole 
week’s incessant toil, night and day. I have been working since the 
morning ; and yet at this moment I feel no more weariness than if I 
had just risen from my bed.” : 

“ You have indeed much to be thankful for,” replied Rosalie, indulging 
for the moment'an honest pride in the noble man that stood before her. 
*“* Nor do I bid you cease your labour, unless absolutely necessary. The 
task is too serious, the reward too precious to risk losing. Who knows 
how the others would toil, if deprived of their leader ? ” 

“They are brave mern,” answered Christian. “They, indeed, are 
performing a good work, for they have not my great interest to spur 
them on. Idare not think how much of selfishness is mixed up with 
my desire to save them.” 

“Stay not to inquire,” said Rosalie. ‘ Work on, and I trust your 
efforts may speedily be rewarded. Something tells me you will yet 
save them.”’ | 

“I trust you are a good prophet, grandmother. I dare not think 
otherwise, or my arms would fall powerless.” 

He turned with fresh energy to his work. Almost all the inhabitants 
of the village had now assembled at the scene, with their torches and 
lanterns, urging on the workers with words of hope. It was strange to 
witness, ‘The darkness around ; the shadow of the great mountains, so 
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solemn, though so undefined; the small space over which the light 
shone ; the snow upon which it gleamed and glittered; the different 
faces, with their various expressions of anxiety, suspense, or hope, as 
each one felt inwardly ; the peculiar dress of the group : above all, the 
incessant labour of the workers, who were now strengthened by an in- 
crease of helpers. But more solemn, more awful than all, was the 
knowledge that two human beings lay buried beneath the snow ; shut 
out from the world but for their exertions to free them. 

The night wore on. Their labour had never ceased. With the dawn 
of day their progress became visible ; it was great ; far greater than they 
could have expected. At length, when the sun had risen, Christian’s 
axe struck upon a hard substance that was not snow, and a great shout 
rent the air. It was heard all over the village. Rosalie, who hap- 
pened to be at home, rushed out, certain that the glad sound meant 
nothing less than victory. 

Bit by bit the cottage disclosed itself to view. Very soon door and 
window were free. It was at this moment that Rosalie hastened up. 
The workers fell back, for they would not all crowd into the cottage at 
the first moment of release; the door was thrown open, and Rosalie 
and two more women entered. As they did so, Juliette half sprang up 
in her bed, and with an exclamation of thankfulness fell lifeless into her 
friend’s arms. The sudden, change—almost from death to life—was 
too great for her, and the tender chord snapped asunder. It had been 
too much for Mathilde also. No sooner did she perceive the figure of 
Rosalie in the doorway than she fell senseless to the ground, while 
Fidèle, unable to understand the strange commotion, licked her hands 
and face, and whined piteously. Rosalie gently laid the remains of her 
aged friend upon the bed, and turned to Mathilde. 

Christian had already entered. He raised her tenderly in his arms, 
and placed her on her own bed in the back room. Satisfied that it was 
but a passing faintness, he made way for the women, that they might 
restore her to consciousness. Ere very long she opened her eyes. The 
first person they fell upon was Rosalie, bending over her. 

“ What is the matter ? ” she asked.” “ Ah,” she continued, as memory 
came back to her, “I know. We were swallowed up by the avalanche. 
Are we indeed saved? Can it be possible, after those dreadful hours 
of darkness and suspense? Do I see you once more, Rosalie? I had 
given up that sweet hope.” 

She ‘burst into tears, and they allowed them to flow unchecked. 
After awhile she got up, almost herself again, and inquired for her 
grandmother. . 

The sudden silence which ensued startled her. She repeated her 
question, looking at Rosalie. 

It could not be kept from her, but still they hardly knew how to 
break the truth. 
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“ Mathilde,” said Rosalie, ‘do you believe that everything happens 
for the best ? ” ; 

“I do,” replied Mathilde, reverently. 

“Do you believe it, even in times of affliction ?” 

“Tt was my chief consolation when I but lately thought ourselves 
separated from you for ever.” 

“Tam glad. Mathilde—it was a great trial for your grandmother to 
bear. Do you not fear the reaction?” 

“ Grandmother is dead,” replied Mathilde, so quietly that they were 
startled. “I know it, Rosalie. You shall see that I can bear my 
sorrow bravely.” | 

She washed her face and bound up her hair. Then she went out to 
the group of men and women who had forborne to enter the cottage 
when they heard what had happened. She went to them with out- 
stretched hands, and thanked them for their noble work, and asked 
them in what manner she should testify her gratitude to them. 

They replied that if she would reward Christian by soon becoming 
his wife, they should consider themselves amply repaid. 

Christian was standing by her. She put her hand into his, and, with 
a smile saddened by her sorrow, said it should be as he wished. 
Henceforth she belonged to him ; his will should be her law. 

The women kissed her, and the men shook hands with her. Then 
they all dispersed, and she and Christian alone entered the cottage. | 
The spring was still in its beauty when the chapel was once more 
crowded to see Christian and Mathilde made man and wife. Alone in 
the world, she had consented to become his wife soon after the remains 
of her grandmother had been put to rest with her husband and children 
in the small but beautiful cemetery. She knew her grandmother would 
have urged her to take the step, could she have spoken; she had the 
strong persuasions of Rosalie to help her to come to a decision ; the 
pleadings of Christian; the promptings of her own heart. And so, 
when the snow had disappeared; when the trees were covered with 
their fresh spring foliage; when the birds had burst into full song, and 
the stream had once more resumed its tranquil current; when every- 
thing was bright and beautiful, and shed forth its influence upon man- 
kind, Christian and Mathilde became one in body, as they had long 
been in heart and mind. It was a happy day to Rosalie; one great 
pleasure in a life that had known but very few. She now thought she 
had lived long enough. From her early years it seemed as though she 
had been born to trouble ; her whole life had been a series of trials and 
disappointments, which had strengthened and established her noble 

character. 

Every one assembled to see them wedded. Many a heart present 
beat gladly at the thought that in helping to save Mathilde’s life they 
had contributed to the present happiness. As they stepped from the 
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porch the congratulations showered down upon her were without end. 
Rosalie came in for her own share, and received them graciously. 

“Itis the last time I shall hear such words,” she observed to those 
around her. ‘‘My years are almost spent. I am thankful I have lived 
to see this day; thankful that my latter end is likely to pass out in the 
quiet sunshine of contentment. My life has been so chequered that, 
one by one, all earthly ties have left me; this alone remains; I could 
wish nothing otherwise than it is.” 

She went and stood for some time, alone, at the recently made grave ; 
thinking over her past life and the years of her youth. Then she 
quietly wended her way home. She entered her cottage—the cottage 
that was henceforth to hold three instead of two—and went about her 
daily work as usual. In the evening she sat at her window, gazing upon 
the lovely scene before her; watching the shadow of the mountains 
grow deeper as the sun sank behind them. The sky was still bright 
and blue ; afew clouds tinged with gold floated about. In the distance 
she saw Christian and Mathilde advancing. She rose to prepare the 
evening meal, and welcome them home with her own quiet smile. 
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A WEEK'S ROMANCE. 
By ANNE BEALE. 


| T a little out-of-the-way inn in Cardiganshire two gentlemen were 


seated at breakfast, talking earnestly over fresh trout from the ` 


Teify, brown bread, yellow butter, and new-laid eggs. They had arrived 
late the previous night, and the good folk of the inn were speculating 
on their names, position, and circumstances, which they had not dis- 
closed. When their curiosity was at length satisfied, they found that 
they were Lord Mortmain and his son the Honourable Captain Stanton. 
They had not met for some years, for Lord Mortmain had been living 
on the Continent, while his son had been in India with his regiment. 
They were both talking earnestly, but the conversation seemed chiefly 
carried on by the elder of the two gentlemen. | 

“You see, my dear Edward,” said Lord Mortmain, “I am awkwardly 
placed. A promise is a promise, and I hope you will try to help me 
to keep mine.” 

“ Certainly, if I can,” said the son : “but I was unable to understand 
from your letter what it all meant.” 

“And no wonder. I don’t well understand it myself. But these are 
the facts, and as we have been always honourable people, we must face 
them. Iam only sorry that you are implicated. You remember hear 
ing me speak of my school friend Lewis Lewis. He was a fine, generous 
fellow, but his father was in trade. A Liverpool merchant he would be 
called now: then he was certainly a tradesman, and as rich as Creesus. 
I don’t suppose he ever had a grandfather.” 

‘““Who has in these days?” interrupted Captain Stanton. ‘“ Some of 
our fellows don’t know their own father: and nobody asks about him.” 

“I am glad to hear you say so,” continued Lord Mortmain, “ for 
you are terribly compromised. Lewis was worth a hundred of me: we 
were devoted friends at Harrow, and whenever I was in debt he would 
have sold himself to get me out of it; but we lost sight of one another 
when our school-days were over. I went to college, he to his fathér’s 
office ; he got richer and richer, I poorer and poorer. Such being the 
case, he, of course, married an heiress ; I, a girl without a penny. Your 
dear mother had, as you know, everything but money—beauty, accom- 
plishments, family, sweet temper. But neither she nor I knew how to 
be economical, and we were over head and ears in debt. We floundered 
deeper and deeper in the mire, and by the time you were nine years 
old knew that we could never get out of it. I was on the eve of being 
arrested and thrown into prison, when a merciful Providence sent 
Lewis to call upon us. He found out our trouble, through your dear 
mother, and in the most delicate way lent us the money to free us from 
our creditors. It was nearly thirty thousand pounds. I don’t wonder 
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that you start. When I gave him a receipt, he put it into the fire, 
Your mother and I declared that we must pay him. ‘Very well,’ he 
said. ‘You shall give me your boy.’ When your dear mother looked 
frightened, he laughed, and added, ‘ We will cancel the debt by a mar- 
riage of our children.’ Your mother, in the abundance of her gratitude, 
said that it would be delightful. I agreed, and the bargain was made. 
You were introduced to your future father-in-law, who liked you, and 
gave you a sovereign.” | | 

“T remember it well,” said the captain, smiling, in spite of ill-con- 
cealed annoyance. 

“Of course,” continued his father, “‘ we said that under any circum- 
stances we should pay the debt. Lewis insisted on our waiting till his 
child was twenty-one, and made us promise that we would not let you 
into the secret until within a week or so of her attaining that age; he 
also abstaining from telling her. But the promise has weighed even 
more heavily upon us than did the burden. Your poor mother’s con- 
science was always pressed down by it. We tried and intended to pay 
the debt. We lived abroad as economically as we could, but we never 
managed to save, and when my father died I was only enriched by his 
title and mortgages. I had not the courage to write to Lewis, not hav- 
ing any remittance to make, so I never heard from him all these years 
till the other day. Your dear mother on her death-bed reminded me 
of our promise.. She left you her love and blessing, and entreated you 
to fulfil it. My dear Edward, Miss Lewis comes of age in a week.” 

There was a pause. Captain Stanton looked grave. He had long 
finished breakfast, and was engaged with his bread crumbs. As he let 
fall the last small roil from between his finger and thumb, he glanced at 
his father. At sight of his rueful countenance, he burst into a laugh. 

“I will do my best,” he said. ‘* But why did you bring me here ?” 

“What a relief to hear you laugh,” said Lord Mortmain, drawing a 
long breath. ‘ My dear Edward, if your poor mother-——” 

‘“‘Tt is for her sake, father! I could marry a girl of far humbler rank 
to keep her memory green. But why are we here?” 

‘“‘T have been to Liverpool, and find that Lewis, having doubled his 
father’s millions, has given up trade, returned to this county, bought a 
property, and built himself a palace. I wrote to Lewis from Liverpool, 
and told him that you were coming home from India, and would be, I 
hoped, ready to fulfil our long-pending engagement. Naturally I gota 
dryish one in return, conveying that he would be glad to see you at his 
place, and that Eigen would be at home.” 

“Who?” asked the captain. 

“ Eigen. I suppose that is the young lady’s name.” 

“It sounds German. I wonder whether she dresses in costume, like 
the ladies of this hotel?” | 

After some further conversation, which need not be recorded, the 
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father and son shook hands, and the latter left the room. Soon after- 
wards he was standing on the bridge near the lonely inn, fishing-rod and 
tackle in hand, watching the impetuous leaps of the waters of the daty 
over the pieces of rock that impeded its course. 

‘If I could only leap over my obstacle so !” he thought. 

Then he went into the inn to make inquiries concerning Lewis 
Lewis and his daughter Eigen. The people all spoke Welsh, the land- 
lady alone knowing a little English, He made out that Mr. Lewis 
Lewis was a rich and grand gentleman, but could not boast of the long 
line of Aps which distinguished most of the gentry of the neighbourhood. 
As to Miss Lewis Lewis, she was very clever and very handsome. 
Captain Stanton devoutly hoped that he might not find favour in her 
eyes. Their place—Llwyncelyn, pronounced Lewinkellin—was some 
way up the river. If he meant to fish, he must walk about five miles 
on the bank, then cross a foot-bridge below the church, then walk three 
or four miles on the opposite bank, when he “ ould be seeing the house, 
seure, Just before him.” 

He set out, intending to walk quietly there, and fish back. But the 
beauty of the bright May day and the tempting invitations of the river 
were too much for him, and his line was soon in the water. Fishing 
and musing, musing and fishing, he tarried or sauntered on, forgetting 
Mr. Lewis Lewis and his daughter Eigen in pleasant idleness. More- 
over, he was a sketcher, and had a small sketch-book in his pocket. 
The scenery was glorious. Every bend of the river was a picture. On 
its banks were rocks and trees; in the distance, mountains. Each 
cloud and sunbeam cast a fresh shadow and light. To find himself in 
such a spot after Indian heat was happiness enough. He loitered on 
for some hours, until recalled to a sense of the present state of his 
affairs by the sudden appearance of a little church on the opposite 
bank of the river. He must have passed the foot-bridge unheeded. 
He looked at his watch ; it was nearly two o’clock. The little church, 
the river, a distant mountain, a foreground tree, were irresistible. He 
took out his book and began to sketch, and was soon absorbed in his 
drawing. 

He was aroused by the bark of a dog. Looking up, he saw ata 
little distance a girl unfastening a rope from a tree, while a large re- 
triever was jumping around her. He discovered a small boat at the 
foot of the tree, into which the girl stepped lightly. It was actually a 
coracle ; a thing he had read of when he used to pore over histories of 
ancient Britons : a wicker-work boat, covered with a hide, as he had 
learned in his childhood. The girl sat down in the centre, plashed two 
oars in the water, and began to paddle herself across the river. The 
dog leaped in after, and swam gloriously. Of course Captain Stanton 
dotted them into his sketch as swiftly as he could. The girl had ona 
picturesque broad straw hat trimmed with blue ribbon, and some sort of 
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scarlet cloak or shawl, the very bit of colour he wanted to enliven 
the greys and blues of his river scene. He was not likely to forget it 
when he got home. He looked and sketched until the coracle was safe 
across, and the girl jumped out and began to fasten it to the tree. She 
was certainly not a peasant, for she wore well-fitting balmorals, and had 
a neatly tucked-up dress, displaying a blue petticoat. She, at least, 
might speak English, and he made some sort of polite sound to attract 
her attention. She turned round, and her dripping retriever began to 
bark. 

“ Would you be so kind as to tell me where the bridge is?” he asked. | 

“ About half a mile down,” was the reply, in very pure Saxon. 

“Thank you, I have missed it,” he said, despondingly. 

“You can come across in the coracle,” said the younglady. ‘Here, 
Buan, hold !” 

She took up the rope-end, put it into Buan’s mouth, laid the oars 
carefully in the centre of the coracle, and pointed across the water. The 
dog jumped in, and tugged the light boat across, leaped ashore, and 
presented the rope to the acini captain. 

Captain Stanton was an expert oarsman, but he had never paddled a 
coracle. He examined the strange bark. 

“ You must keep exactly in the middle, balance yourself, and strike 
evenly,” said the young lady, in a clear but modest voice. 

The captain got in doubtfully. He could not hesitate to do what a 
girl had done. The thing felt rickety, the oars short and unnatural, but 
he struck out. 

There was evidently a strong current in the river, and the passage 
was not so easy asit looked. Nevertheless, the captain mastered it, 
and reached the opposite bank ; but just as he was going to spring to 
land, he stepped too much on one side of the coracle, turned it over, 
and fell into the water. He was soon out again, dripping like Buan. 

“Iam so sorry,” said the girl, in a voice in which merriment pre- 
dominated. “Iam afraid you are very wet,” she continued, and, appa- 
rently becoming conscious that he was a stranger, her manner slightly 
changed. She hesitated as she added, “ Perhaps you will come to 
the vicarage and dry yourself.” 

Buan had found the rope of the coracle, and was standing by. His 
mistress took it, and the captain fastened it to the tree, righted the 
boat, and followed the young lady to the little vicarage, which stood 
near the church, almost concealed by shrubs. She opened the door 
and entered. A rough-looking servant girl, in Welsh costume, appeared, 
and a conversation in Welsh followed. 

“ The vicar’s daughter,” thought the captain. “ Whata charming face 
and pleasing manner !” 

“ Will you come in ? ” said the.young lady, turning to Captain Stanton, 
and opening a door in the narrow passage. 
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They entered a small room lined with books. There was a good fire 
in the grate, and it looked comfortable. 

“Iam so sorry to intrude,” began Captain Stanton. ‘Perhaps I 
had better get back to the inn as I am.” 

“The vicar is ill, or he would show you every hospitality,” said the 
young lady. ‘I think you had better try and dry yourself. I will send 
Betsey.” 

She disappeared, and Betsey soon came in bearing a variety of weaf- 
ing apparel, and some brandy and water, which she placed before the 
captain. On-second thoughts he considered it better to get back to 
the inn as quickly as possible, and only stayed to pour himself out a 
little of the spirit. 

Buan was outside drying himself in the sun and grass, but his 
mistress was nowhere to be seen. The dog growled suspiciously, and 
he felt that he cut but a sorry figure. As he was walking off a quick 
step sounded on the gravel. He turned, and saw the young lady. 

‘The vicar begs me to ask if you will have some luncheon. He is 
sorry to be so inhospitable, but he is very ill, Pray come back, and I 
will tell the servant.” 

« Will you thank the vicar for me? I will not trespass on his kind- 
ness, but return to the inn as fast as I can. I shall not miss the bridge 
again. Iam truly obliged to you.” 

Captain Stanton raised his hat, the girl bent slightly, and they went 
their ways. 

The following day he went to Llwyncelyn early. It was a fine place, 
finely situated. As he walked through its park, and approached it, he 
thought the heiress of such broad acres and wide-fronted mansion need 
not sell herself for a lordling in perspective. He also thought of the 
vicar’s pretty daughter. He had made inquiries at the inn, and had 
heard that the vicar, Pryse by name, had a pretty daughter called May. 
The landlady had also said that Miss Pryse was a very nice young 
lady. 

Having sent in his card, he was shown into a comfortable room, that 
looked as if it was always occupied. In a few minutes Mr. Lewis 
appeared. They shook hands, and looked at one another. They were 
silent for a few moments, as 1f seeking something to say. Mr. Lewis 
was a gentlemanlike, shrewd-faced man, between fifty and sixty : Cap- 
tain Stanton, a frank, handsome, well-bred man of twenty-seven, 
They could not help being pleased with one another, yet they were as 
stiff as starch. 

At last Mr. Lewis said, “ Your father has written to me. Iam glad 
to renew my acquaintance with you. I first saw you eighteen years ago, 
and have heard little of you or yours since.” 

“I remember you well,” said Captain Stanton ; “and the sovereign 
you gave me,” 
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“Humplr!” ejaculated Mr. Lewis, and there was a pause. “ A fine 
day, Captain Stanton.” 

“Charming. What a nice place you have! Such scenery! And 
capital fishing I should think.” 

“Yes. The Teify runs through the grounds. You will have some 
luncheon? Iam sorry to say my daughter is out, and I don’t know 
when to expect her.” 

“Oh, I am so——” began the captain. He was too truthful to say 
“sorry,” for he never was so relieved in his life. 

The luncheon bell rang opportunely, and a well-filled table and 
plainly liveried servants impressed Captain Stanton favourably with his 
future father-in-law’s taste. As long as the servants remained, conver 
sation flowed; as soon as they were gone it stagnated. Each was 
_ waiting for the other to begin the subject at heart; neither did so. 
The nearest approach to it was made by Mr. Lewis, who asked when | 
he might hope to see Lord Mortmain; inquired where the Captain 
was staying, and gave him a general invitation. He promised to call 
again the following day, when he trusted he might have the pleasure of 
seeing Miss Lewis. Mr. Lewis smiled, and looked him full in the face. 
He felt that he actually blushed. 

“I shali tell my daughter that you inquired for shee and I hope you 
may meet to-morrow,” said the father, more cordially. ‘* Not having 
heard from your father for eighteen years, we are strangers to one 
another.” 

Edward Stanton began to perceive that his host was a proud man, 
and possibly offended at this long silence. Yet he had not the courage 
to say that his father had only been silent because he could not repay 
the heavy debt. He felt that if he began the subject, the promise must 
be discussed. 

After dragging on another heavy hour, Captain Stanton took his 
leave. He liked Mr. Lewis, he liked the place and its appointments, 
still he did not like the prospect of Eigen. He must marry her : honour 
demanded it : but he knew he should dislike her. 

As he sauntered homewards, he decided to call and inquire for the 
vicar. Betsey answered the door, and ushered him into the little 
library. In a short time the young lady appeared, fresh and pretty as 
a pink and white hawthorn. He apologized for troubling her, but said 
he wished to thank her for her kindness, and to inquire for the vicar. 
She answered that he was a little better, and hoped the captain had 
not taken cold after his wetting. 

There was a flash of merriment in her eyes, though her lips moved 
demurely. He laughed, and asked permission to try the coracle again. 

“ If Buan will let you. He is its guardian,” she said. 

Captain Stanton wondered where this May Pryse, this vicar’ s daugh- 
ter, had acquired so good a manner. She was self-possessed, but not 
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forward ; bright, but not flippant; the sort of girl he admired. And 7 


she certainly was very pretty. He knew that he had no right to linger, 
yet he did so, and she showed no impatience. He walked round the 
room and looked at the books; discussed some of them—principally © 
the poets. She seemed well read, and fond of poetry. He paused 

before a pretty water-colour drawing, and asked if she had done it. 
© Yes; but it was only a copy. He ventured to show her the sketch of 
the previous day, finished in the evening. She could not fail to admire 
it. The scene was perfect, and her figure in the coracle easy and 
bright as the original. 

“Oh! how papa would like this,” she exclaimed. “ He is so fond of 
water-colours.” | 

“I could not give him this,” replied Captain Stanton; “ but I will 
copy it for you.” 

“Oh, thank you! I will not trouble you,” she said, emaent re- 
membering that he was a stranger. 

“ Would you mind seeing me across me water ?” he sate 

“ If you will promise not to tumble in,” she answered, taking up her 
hat, which was lying on the table. 

Buan was at hand, and they went to the river. They forgot, for the 
moment, that they were strangers, and laughed over the upset of the 
coracle. He got into it once more under her directions, and paddled 
across successfully, Buan accompanying to bring back the little bark. 
He watched her and Buan return to the vicarage, then picked up his 
fishing-rod, which he found just where he had left it the day before. 

“That is the sweetest girl I ever saw in my life, but I must think of 
honour and Eigen,” he said aloud, as he turned inn-ward. . 

He found his father anxiously expecting him. He showed him a 
letter he had just received. His presence was required in London on 
business. He said he would return to his son as soon as possible, and 
see Mr. Lewis, but meanwhile he soped Edward would conciliate that 
gentleman. 

The following day he found Mr. Lewis also very much perplexed. 
He had been summoned to Liverpool, and was to start that evening. 
His daughter had not returned home; she had remained with a friend, | 
but he was expecting her hourly. He had sent for her, informing her 
of Captain Stanton’s arrival. Edward, on his side, said that his father 
would be in the country in the course of a week, and would call on 
Mr. Lewis. | 

“I would ask you both here at once, if I were quite sure your 
father would care to come,” said Mr. Lewis. ‘At any rate, we shall 
meet as svon as he is in the country, and on my return I hope you will 
come and stay here.” 

Edward thanked him, and, having no proper excuse, said he should 
be very happy. 
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Luncheon passed, and no Miss Lewis. Her father seemed so rest- 
jess and annoyed that Captain Stanton thought he had better go. 

“You must have things to arrange before leaving home,” he said, 
“and I shall have the pleasure of being introduced to your daughter 
on your return.” 

He began to think that Miss Lewis might have as great an objection 
to meeting him as he had to being thrust upon her. 

“I hope so,” said Mr. Lewis. “Let me frankly say, Edward 
Stanton, that I like you, as I once liked your father. I hope I may 
not be disappointed in you.” 

Poor Edward was sorely vexed at having made so good an impres- 
sion, In spite of his exertions to the contrary. 

On his way back to the inn, he met Miss Pryse and Buan. This 
was fortunate, for he had the sketch in his pocket. They stopped to 
speak quite naturally, and he admired the quick flush that mantled in 
the young lady’s face. Having inquired for Mr. Pryse, he ventured to 
ofier her the sketch he had copied. 

She blushed; and then said, courageously: “I scarcely think my 
father would wish me to accept it. It is very beautiful, and I thank 
you all the same.” 

The disappointed artist replaced it in his sketch-book, but he liked 
her the better for refusing it. 

She passed on, and he began to think that his difficulties thickened. 
How could he marry this unknown Eigen, there being such a sweet 
May in existence? He knew that he was falling in love. 

The following day he fished from the inn to the vicarage. He was 
fortunate in catching a basket of trout, which his gratitude induced him 
to leave at the vicarage. Betsey grinned and curtseyed, but he saw 
no young lady. He returned to his inn, disconsolate. 

' He was happier the next day; for, just as his good luck brought 
him to the coracle, where, by the way, it kept him daily a long time, 
the sweet May appeared, attended by Buan. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, almost as soon as she saw him, “the vicar 
is so anxious to see your sketch! He is better, and took quite an in- 
terest in it.” 

Captain Stanton regretted that he had not brought it with him, and 
said he would take the liberty of leaving it at the vicarage on the 
morrow. 

“ Of course you know Miss Lewis : I mean Miss Lewis of the Park ?” 
he said, abruptly changing the subject. “I never can pronounce its 
name.” 

She stopped short, and looked at him inquisitively. Then said : “ Yes, 
I know Miss Lewis.” 

“ Do you like her?” 

“ I scarcely know. I don’t think I do.” 
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“ Is she pretty ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

‘¢ Accomplished ? ” 

“ She has a smattering of most things.” 

“Well educated ?” 

“ She ought to be—she has had masters and governesses ever since 
she was born.” 

« Amiable ? ” ; 

“No. She is self-willed and spoilt.” 

“ Is she your friend?” 

“Well, I scarcely know. Sometimes she is, and sometimes she is 
not.” 

During this short conversation Miss May seemed to forget, for the 
first time, that she was talking to a stranger. Her colour rose, and she 
was excited. Captain Stanton was disappointed. He did not like 
what she said of Eigen, for although he was assured that she must be 
odious, a friend and neighbour should not have painted her such. He 
continued his questions, nevertheless. 

‘‘T hear Miss Lewis is to be of age shortly ?” 

“ In a few days.” 

‘Has she many admirers? ” 

‘“‘ Her reputed inheritance has.” 

This was said with sarcasm. 

“Ts she likely to marry ?” 

“ May I ask if you have any reason for these questions ?” 

The young lady looked the captain in the face. Her expression 
was almost severe—her cheeks red as sunset. Meeting her inquiring, 
honest eyes, Captain Stanton felt that he must answer honestly. 

“You must not misunderstand me, Miss Pryse,” he stammered. 
“ But I have heard of a gentleman—a Captain Stanton 

“T have also heard of him,” interrupted the young lady, “and if you 
know him, you may tell him on my authority, that Eigen Lewis detests 
fortune hunters, and would rather die than marry him, or any one else 
who wants her for her money. Come, Buan.” 

Without waiting to hear the “I rejoice at it,” of the captain, she 
stepped quickly into the coracle, took up the oars, and was soon hali- 
way across the river. 

Captain Stanton watched and wondered, as she landed and went to 
the vicarage without even glancing round. In spite of her want of 
feminine acumen, he was more and more in love with her. 

The next morning he called at the vicarage and left his sketch, but 
he saw no bright eyes and auburn hair. Even Buan was absent. Sad, 
but not discouraged, he resolved to “fight another day.” On the 
morrow he was so happy as to hook a salmon. Of course he took it 
to the vicarage. Buan was there, The radiant, short - petticoated 
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Betsey, motioned him at once into the library, where he found Miss 
May in the act of taking off her hat. He saw her frown at Betsey, 
who grinned broadly in return, and said something in Welsh. Her 
manner was shy and reserved. The vicar was better, but not yet able 
to leave his room. He admired the sketch—she would fetch and 
return it—he would be much obliged for the salmon, but did not like 
to give so much trouble. The captain begged her to request the vicar 
to retain the sketch, as a slight remembrance of his recovery. Then 
he made a lame attempt at apologizing for his inquisitiveness, but had 
not the courage to say who he was. 

He asked if she were likely to be at the ball given on the coming of 
age of Miss Lewis. She answered in the affirmative. 

“Tf I should be there, will you do me the favour of dancing with me ?” 

She hesitated, but there was something in his handsome face and 
pleasant voice and manner, that overcame her scruples, and she said, 
“Yes,” probably blaming herself immediately after. So did he, for he 
knew that he ought to be anxious to dance with Eigen. 

On his return to the inn, he found letters from his father and Mr. 
Lewis, both of the same import. They had written to one another, 
and it was settled that Lord Mortmain was to be at Llwyncelyn the 
following day, and that Captain Stanton should join him there. Lord 
Mortmain promised to discuss the marriage with Mr. Lewis, and to 
spare his son as much as possible. 

Captain Stanton heard much from the landlady of the coming of age 
of the heiress. The whole county was to be feasted, rich and poor. 
He resolved to be at the Park as late as possible—only in time to dress 
for the ball. ‘There he would see the sweetest May he had ever seen, 
or ever could see. He should tell his father that he was in love with 
her, and did not know how he could marry another. But then ! his 
mother’s memory—the promise—and above all, the unliquidated and 
unliquidatable debt! He did make a clean breast of it, in a letter to 
his father, and awaited the result with such patience as he could 
command. 

The day arrived on which Miss Lewis came of age. A bright 
twentieth of May. The little inn was deserted. Everybody was gone 
to the rejoicings. One man alone remained to see after Captain 
Stanton, and he looked so gloomy that the Captain sent him off with 
his portmanteau to the scene of festivity, himself following at leisure. 
When he reached the Park, he was told that Mr. and Miss Lewis were 
superintending and joining in the general amusements, so he asked to 
be shown to his room, and requested that Lord Mortmain should be 
immediately apprized of his arrival. His father soon came to him. 
He was more perplexed than ever. Mr. Lewis and he had had a long 
conversation the previous evening, the purport of which he gave to 
his son. 
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“When we met,” he said, “ Lewis was as stiff as if he had never 
seen me before, and mylorded me as if we were at a missionary meet- 
ing—I in the chair, he the deputation. I dashed into the subject at 
once, called him my dear Lewis, and tried to soften him. I told him 
that I had not written because I was ashamed to write without sending 
at least part of the money. He said that was unworthy of me and 
him. Then J added that it was your dear mother’s dying prayer that 
the marriage between you and his daughter should be consummated, 
and that you were here, to be introduced to her. After your most 
annoying letter about this country vicar’s daughter, I dared not say you 
were ready.” | 

“I am ready,” interrupted Captain Stanton, “if Miss Lewis is ready.” 

“« Well,” continued Lord Mortmain, “her father doesn’t seem quite 
as sure of her as he was when she was three years old. He says she 
has refused so many men who have proposed for her, on the plea that 
they were mere fortune hunters, that he fears she may turn restive, and 
positively decline the honour of your hand.” 

“I humbly hope she may,” said Captain Stanton. 

“ Then, my dear boy, how am I to pay the debt?” 

“We will cut off the entail, starve—do anything.” 

“ Easier said than done. I have starved long enough, and want a 
little of the fat of my land. But Lewis thawed when I told him how 
nobly you had spoken, and said he desired nothing better than to have 
you for a son-in-law; but, he added, his daughter would not be at home 
to be introduced to you, and he had not ventured to tell her you are 
here. However, I saw the young lady yesterday at dinner, and made 
myself as pleasant as I could. She is very good-looking, but I could 
scarcely get a word from her. When her father said, Lord Mortmain, 
she became as grand as a princess in a fairy tale.” 

The music was sounding, and dancing was about to begin, when 
Edward entered the ball-room. He feared that he might be expected 
to open the ball with the heiress, so he glanced cautiously through the 
door-way, round the room. He saw his father and Mr. Lewis at one 
end, apparently looking for him, and directed his course to the opposite 
side. He saw a vision of his Sweete May in the distance. It must be 
she, for he knew the peculiar wave of her auburn hair. She did not 
wear it in the confusion that pleased some ladies of his acquaintance, 
but thrown slightly off her face, and folded into a large plait behind. 
Her well-shaped head, therefore, lost nothing of its grace: still she 
was in the fashion. As he drew near her, he saw, also, that she was 
elegantly dressed. She was in white, and her dress was simply looped 
up with bunches of pink and white hawthorn, and she wore that 
emblematical flower in her hair. May was altogether her, month. 

She glanced round, saw him, smiled, and bowed. She was sur- 
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Captain Stanton forgot his duty and Eigen. He went up to her, and 
reminded her of her promise to dance with him. He was a stranger, 
so everybody stared at him; but he was more affected by the quick 
blush of his lady-love than the stare. 

“I believe I am engaged for the first dance,” she said : “at least, 
my father tells me so. He expects a friend, with whom he wishes me 
to dance, and we are all anxiously awaiting his arrival.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the quick approach of Lord 
Mortmain and Mr. Lewis. 

“ Well done ! you have introduced yourselves,” said Lord Mortmain. 

“ Every one is waiting : will you take your places?” said Mr. Lewis 
hastily, pointing to half-formed quadrilles, and his numerous guests. 

“ Offer her your arm,” whispered Lord Mortmain to the bewildered 
Edward. 

He held out his arm to Miss Pryse, seeing no Miss Lewis. She 
glanced at Mr. Lewis, received a very imperative nod in return, and 
took it. He was about to lead her to a side quadrille, but she said: 

“I suppose we must come here,” and herself led the way to the 
principal place, at the head of the principal set. 

The music struck up, and they were dancing before they were 
sufficiently collected to speak again. Truly the quadrille was a maze 
to Edward Stanton. He who was the best soldier and the best dancer 
of his regiment, forgot himself and the figures. The lady, as usual, was 
more self-possessed, and put him right. At the first pause, he said, 
looking at his partner: “ I don’t understand it.” 

“ Nor do I,” she replied, coldly. “I have not been introduced to 
you. May I ask your name?” 

‘‘Edward Stanton. You must not be deceived by appearances, 
Miss Pryse. You only see the surface of things. I have never 
bestowed a thought on your friend, Eigen, since I have had the 
pleasure of knowing you. Duty alone brings me here to-night—duty 
to my father alone has brought me here at all. Now that I have seen 
you, duty and inclination are sadly at variance.” 

The second figure of the quadrille had to be got through. During 
its progress, Edward saw nothing but the burning face of his sweet 
May. After it was over, Lord Mortmain came behind him, and 
whispered: ‘‘ For pity’s sake, Edward, be yourself. You are so awk- 
ward that everybody is asking who you are. Pray conduct yourself 
decently for this one night.” 

He slipped away, and his son roused himself. His partner was en- 
gaged with her bouquet. 

“I hope I have not offended you, Miss Pryse,” he remarked, after 

long pause. 

“You are mistaken. I am not Miss Pryse.” And the third figure 
began. 
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“ Not Miss Pryse!” The words rang in Edward’s ears while he 
stumbled through figure three, and gave the wrong hand to his vis-a-vis. 

“ Not Miss Pryse!” he repeated aloud, as he mechanically danced 
his partner into her place. 

“No,” she said. “I—I—am—Eigen. May Pryse is—at school.” 

How figures four and five were managed, they did not know. 
Probably well, for they neither spoke nor looked at one another during 
their course. When their purgatory was over, Captain Stanton led her 
for a few moments into a conservatory. 

“ Do you know all?” he asked. ‘‘I must not monopolize you: but 
do you know why I have been brought here?” 

‘I know all,” she said. “Itis hard, very hard, to be born an heiress.” 

‘Will you believe that I love you as May—only as May—the dearest 
month in the year? If you will but try to think of me as the stranger 
you helped across the river. And will you promise not to refuse me 
until you know me better?” 

“I will,” said Eigen. 

‘¢ And will you believe that I care no more for money than you do, 
and should not have sought it, but for my father’s honour and my 
mother’s memory ?” 

“ I will try,” said Eigen, with something very like a tear in her sweet 
eyes. 


A rosy May morning was dawning over the land when the ball ended. 
The guests had departed, either to their homes or rooms in the house, 
all declaring it had been a capital day. Mr. Lewis and Eigen, Lord 
Mortmain and Edward, still remained in the hall, into which sunbeams 
and May breezes were stealing through the open door. They tried, to 
talk on indifferent subjects, but the one at heart soon came to the sur- 
face. The story of the coracle was told,—the sketch which Eigen had 
kept was shown,—the little romance of the past week was disclosed. 
Four people were made happy: two old ones renewed their youth and 
the ties that had bound them together,—and two young ones began a 
life-long friendship. 
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A VISIT TO WALSINGHAM CAVES (BERMUDA). 


T is a very wet day. The wind blows hard and moans round this 
house in Devonshire, driving the pelting rain before it; the sky 1s 
of a uniform grey tint; the streets seem more adapted for boating than 
pedestrianism ; everything is dripping with moisture, and those who 
are compelled to be out shrug up their shoulders and hurry on ina 
self-pitying manner, as if pursued in imagination by phantoms of cold 
and rheumatism. And I, though I have a warm room and cheerful 
fire, and am happily exempt from the misery of facing the hard wind 
and rain, still shiver and feel particularly uncomfortable; so I shut my 
eyes and try to picture myself in a brighter, warmer climate than this, 
many, many long miles over the wide ocean, where, about this time last 
winter, everything wore a very different aspect. 

The, sky was of a lovely azure tint, and reflected the same hue on 
the sea, which in its colour combined an exquisite greenish tint im- 
possible to describe, but never to be forgotten. It was smooth and 
calm, with scarcely a ripple to disturb its surface or hide the depths ; 
while twenty feet below might be plainly discerned ocean gardens 
formed of different coloured rocks overgrown with weed, pink and 
purple sea-fans, and branching corals of dazzling whiteness; and it 
required little imagination to fancy these, as in old story, peopled with 
beautiful and mysterious inhabitants. 

On shore, the houses and buildings, with their whitewashed walls and 
roofs, shone out like points of light from among the dark cedars; the 
white cliffs mirrored themselves in the placid water; while over all shone 
the glorious sun, not struggling, as in winter in these regions, to put 
forth his rays, but shining with bright clear light, and heat rather too 
great to be pleasant. At least so we thought as we left the dockyard in 
a pretty white galley, towed by a small steam launch, on our expedition, 
and were obliged, in spite of our light clothing, to have recourse to 
umbrellas as a protection from the fierce heat. Some of the party had 
started previously in a little sailing boat. There were not many of us, 
as it was quite an impromptu gathering ; but it was a happy, well-assorted 
meeting, and we made ourselves very comfortable as we glided along 
luxuriously, and admired the coast indented with little bays into which 
rippled up the lovely, clear sea water; the rocks, rising up like walls 
and forming precipices, bold though not lofty; the tops of the cliffs 
covered with grass just re-acquiring its emerald tint after the long 
drought of summer. The boatswain birds, soaring upwards with their 
graceful movement, and long buff “marling spike” tail feather, and 
wild cry, gave life to the scene otherwise so perfectly still ; the picturesque 
houses, surrounded with their tall clusters of oleander trees loaded with 
pink blossoms, formed a pretty feature in the background. Here and 
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there a white-sailed boat stood out against the clear sky, and on the 
shore side, behind the flats, rose the high lands, wooded with cedars, 
which enclose Harrington Sound: on the other, the bold outline of 
St. Catherine’s Head stood out against the horizon. 

After about three quarters of an hour’s time we came to the Ferry 
par éminence, being the short cut to St. George’s, the capital of Bermuda, 
though itis said by some that Hamilton claims for itself that distinction. 
Only vessels of small draught can avail themselves of this convenience ; 
a very great one, as it not only shortens the distance by some five 
miles, but also a passage round St. Catherine’s Head is apt to be 
rather trying to those who are at all inclined to suffer from the 
ills incident to an invasion of Neptune’s dominions. The means of 
crossing this ferry are, like most Bermudian arrangements, very primitive, 
consisting of an apparatus like a large, roughly built cart without wheels, 
open at pleasure at both ends, into which horses and carriages are 
driven, two or three at a time, and human beings are expected to foilow 
in a promiscuous manner. All being embarked, rough doors are slipped 
in at either end, and the whole clumsy machine is set in motion by two 
coloured men, in a most leisurely manner, for as far as regards work 
the word “hurry,” with few exceptions, is unknown to the race. The 
ferry boat was preparing for a start when we reached the landing place, 
and I for one was thankful not to be in her. There is a story that 
not very long ago, when one of the severe squalls common to these 
islands arose, the ferry-boat with its passengers, human and equine, was 
carried out to sea. How they got back I never heard. There is a 
picturesque little round fort, armed with heavy guns, on the top of a 
hill or mound on the left, at the entrance to the ferry, which forms 
a conspicuous object from many points of view. The channel is narrow, 
and the place seems on a first glance to be land locked, especially since 
the construction of the great military causeway, which is intended to 
cross it at the lower end and is nearly completed: but on going a 
little further the passage is seen to be navigable. 

Our course now took us a little up to the right, and, casting off the 
launch, we pulled up to the shore and landed on a projecting rock, 
under a pretty looking cottage, in front of which grew a magnificent 
shell plant literally laden with long branches of flowers of delicate 
pearly texture and lovely rosy edges hanging among glossy dark green 
leaves, looking like cowries turned by some magical art into blossoms. 
We found our friends of the sail boat waiting for us, greatly elated 
with their victory over steam, and enjoying themselves in orthodox 
fashion. Our disembarkation was eagerly watched by a most numerous 
family of mulattos, full of fun and frolic, whose large black eyes looked 
at us wonderingly and inquiringly, and we were inspected from the 
windows by the feminine portion of the community, no doubt specu- 
lating whether anything was to be made out of us. 
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Nothing abashed, we proceeded, English-like, to discover where we 
could best find a sheltered and pleasant spot in which to cook and 
enjoy our repast, as by this time we were all very hungry. Having 
at length by common consent fixed on one, which seemed in every 
respect desirable, we began busily to construct a fire, our boat’s crew 
collecting wood and carrying up our baskets of provisions. Judge 
then of our dismay when, just as the obstinate green wood, of which we 
were compelled to make use, had got dry, and begun to kindle, orders 
came from the house that we were to remove it to another place. 
There was no course but to obey. Having selected a fresh spot, close 
to the entrance of the Ladder Cave, where some stones lying together 
formed a sort of natural fireplace, we proceeded with better success 
this time. One of our party kindly volunteered to be cook, and the 
rest of us, having left him an assistant, prepared to explore some 
of the caves under the guidance of a few of the young Arabs, who were 
fine tempered, cheery little fellows. 

The two most remarkable caves of Walsingham: the Island Cave 
and the Ladder Cave; the former the most beautiful, and the latter the 
most extensive, of all: are situated in a little dell, planted with the usual 
cedar trees. In this, rise up quite abruptly the grey rocks which contain 
the caverns ; the surface of the crags 1s almost covered with moss of 
different hues, and the maiden-hair fern, so prized in English hot- 
houses, is here as common as a weed, yet none the less beautiful and 
grateful to the eye, with its tender green tint and little glossy black 
stem so slight and wiry. It forms a beautiful contrast in colour to the 
sombre cedar foliage which prevails everywhere. Having provided our- 
selves with a blue light and large branches of very dry cedar brush, we 
groped our way in through a small aperture covered by creeping plants, 
and after some little difficulty—for it had been wet weather and it was 
both muddy and slippery—we at length stood before a little rocky 
barrier. Setting fire to the scrub, which makes a splendid natural 
torch, we gazed around in wondering admiration at the most beautful 
sight, I, for one, had ever beheld. 

The cave was very lofty, but narrowed down to the lower end 
many feet below where we stood. The high vaulted roof and walls 
were covered with masses of sparkling crystal of all shapes and 
forms: stalactites of every kind, in huge masses of enormous size, 
or long slender spikes, some of them many feet in length, hung down 
from the ceiling and reflected back the rays of the candles and 
torches. Looking down, just in front of us lay a lake of exquisite pale 
green water, so clear that it was impossible to tell where it commenced 
or how great might be its transparent depths. Just opposite to us, in 
the midst, rose a smallisland of exquisite coral formation, covered with 
bright coloured weeds and sponges. As the cave narrowed the darkness 
became greater, and through an aperture low down in the rock one 
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single ray of dazzling white light fell across the water, throwing 
out with startling effect the black shadows and darkness around. 
When the blue light was struck the enchantment was complete, and one 
expected to see Undine in her pale loveliness, and with her gleaming 
golden hair, rise out of the crystal water. I could have stayed there 
contentedly for hours, but the brush had died out, the candles had given 
their last flicker, and the blue light had rendered the atmosphere far 
from pleasant. So we had to return from the haunts of mermaids to 
our common ordinary life. . 

My especial duty just then was to superintend the making of a lobster 
salad, which must have proved pretty good, judging from the demands 
made upon it. I then went over to inspect the progress of dinner 
fizzing in the frying pan in an appetizing manner, and giving much 
satisfaction to the chef de cuisine. Before long we all sat down, very 
merry and very hungry, the pièce de résistance being a pot pourri com- 
pounded of sausage aux truffes, ham, bread, tomatos, and delicate 
Bermudian onions, all fried together. As the feast progressed we were 
regarded with glances anything but friendly by the proprietors, respec- 
tively christened by one of the party, on account of their grand 
demeanour, Julius Cæsar and Marc Antony. They were inspecting a 
field of mustard, one of them being mounted on a horse, which I think 
first drew our notice to their presence. In Bermuda a horse is a 
noteworthy object, and attracts a vast deal more attention than his 
brethren in England, while the possession of a steed confers a certain 
amount of importance on his owner. Perhaps this accounted for the 
unpleasantness of this mahogany-coloured gentleman, as we afterwards 
called him, though the fact of our having brought our own blue lights may 
have had something to do with it. He was in the habit, as we dis- 
covered, of selling two of these lights, and then persuading the pur- 
chaser, when in the caves, that it was inexpedient to burn more than 
one. 

We got up much refreshed by our meal and rest, and descended, 
through a very narrow aperture, down some perilous ladders, to the cave 
which bears that name. It is of great extent. The water runs through 
the middle of 1t, and the only path is slippery and difficult to traverse, 
being along the shelving sides of the rock. At the farther end there is 
a fine opening, like a large oriel window, but the stalactites are not finer 
than in the other caverns, and it quite lacks the romantic beauty and 
magical effects of light and shadow to be seen,in the Castle Cave, which 
we had first visited. I should never dream of endangering my neck to 
get another view of it, not to speak of soiled and tattered garments, 
which were the result of the expedition. 

We went, while the men dined, to a grassy knoll at a little distance, 
where the gentlemen lighted their cheroots, and, turning restive, refused 
to pay any more visits to caves. JI, with two companions more zealous 
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than the others, started off to inspect the Convolvulus Cave, at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile from the place where they had 
established themselves. There is a ravine before the entrance filled 
with huge boulder stones, which looked asif they had been hurled 
there by some great convulsion of Nature, and all over these, from rock 
to rock, like a leafy screen, the convolvulus has thrown its wreaths of 
graceful leaves and tendrils, and elegant crimson and purple flowers, in 
a profusion unknown except in tropical climes. The cave is perfectly 
light, the front being open; at the bottom is the usual lake of sea 
water, but smaller and more shallow than in the other caves. On the 
highest part stands a huge mass of fretted stonework, like a carved 
pulpit in a Gothic cathedral, and to this, with the addition of the lovely 
flowers, the cave owes its celebrity. We did not go further on to the 
Coffee Cave, as we knew it to be very similar in character to the others; 
but returned to our party, of whom we found some dozing and others 
engaged in the amusement of making the little mulattos race for half- 
pence. 

As the afternoon was now far advanced, and we had a considerable 
distance to go, we made our preparations for returning. Having collected 
in a hat a good number of silver coins, we presented it to the little boys, 
to the great indignation of Julius Cæsar, who thought that we considered 
him a “nigger,” a most dire offence to a West-Indian. But having 
re-assured him on this point, and he having eased his conscience by the 
confession ‘‘that he believed he could not wash himself quite white,” in 
answer to a question put to him, he ended by becoming amiable. 

Having got comfortably reseated in our bark we steamed away, leaving 
the skiff vainly endeavouring to beat out of the ferry, but still indig- 
nantly rejecting the offer of atow. We beguiled the homeward journey 
with a song or two, and reached the dockyard just in time to escape a 
wetting. Some hours later, when all went off to bed tired and 
sleepy, it was agreed that we had spent an unusually pleasant day at 
Walsingham Caves, 
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BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


WAY far up in the north, amongst the mountainous islands of the 
western Hebrides, may be seen, on a lone sea-shore, three tiny 
cottages, the homes of fishermen. 

They stand solitary and apart, with Nature, grand, glorious, and wild, 
around; behind them rise the wooded cliffs, broken here and in 
many a place by the little, rushing, flashing falls, hurrying down 
so ceaselessly from the heather braes. Before them spreads the sea in 
all its freedom, now angry, tossed foaming, by the wild winds, now > 
murmuring sleepily on the yellow sands. 

And to the chance passer-by on that lone road by the sea these 
three tiny fuchsia-covered cottages appear the very ideal of charming 
rustic homes, where those who could live their day, demanding nothing 
more from the world than that cottage life could give, are people to 
be envied. 

Long years ago lived in the first.of these cottages, John Kelso, a 
brave and fearless fisherman, his wife Janet, and their three sons: 
John, David, and wee Charlie. 

John Kelso was the owner of a yawl, but how many a year of toil 
and hard saving this had cost him, he and his wife alone knew. Since 
then things had looked up, and times were somewhat better in the tiny 
home by the sea. Many and many a time Mrs. Kelso would stand on 
the shore, with the weans playing at her feet, watching her husband’s 
boat flying along with the wind and tide out to the fishing. Some- 
times it would be to Loch Fyne they were bent; sometimes to the 
bank in sight of the very cottage door; then Janet would return to keep 
the wee home tidy, to spin, and to dig potatoes, with wee John to help 
her ; for wee John was a clever lad, ready for any work, and accustomed 
from his earliest years to put his hand to anything and everything 
as it came. 

When they were not wanted at home, the boys were out the livelong 
day on the rocks and shore, following their father’s trade in their own 
small way ; and wee John had an enormous number of fishing rods and 
lines, each manufactured by himself, and all highly peculiar and original, 
From their earliest years fishing was their one thought and amusement ; 
and their talk, of the waves and storms. 

The first time wee John went out in the yawl with his father was an 
era in the family chronicles, and wee John became a man of importance. 
He was so sharp, and made such good use of eyes and hands, that his 
father was well pleased with the boy, and proud of him. After this he 
was rarely left at home when the yawl was out at the fishing. 

Janet watched for the return of her husband and her boy, and lit 
the lamp in the window at gloaming, and sat in her chair before the 
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peat fire, and rocked wee golden-haired Charlie to sleep in her arms, 
crooning out her old Gaelic lullabies, whilst David either watched at the 
window or slept in his bed. John Kelso and the boy, cold and weary, 
tossing over the billows, could see from afar off the tiny light that 
was guiding them home, and think of the loving mother’s watch, and of 
the sleeping weans about her. How hastily and noiselessly they stole 
when the boat was made fast, up through the garden to the door: 
but before the rough, hardened hand was on the latch, Janet had heard 
them, and was up and ready with her warm welcome and bit supper. 

As the years went on John and David were always out with their 
father in the yawl, and even wee Charlie would accompany them when 
it was only to the herring bank, before the door, for which they were 
bound. 

But he had never been on the long expeditions to Loch Fyne, or 
even further, for these were fraught with such toil and hard labour 
during the long, dreary nights that the strongest fisherman would return 
weary and worn out. 

As the years went on John Kelso was ably supported by his two 
sons, John and David, who were much older than wee Charlie, and 
who had grown fine, strong young men, hardened by many a night’s 
toil on the ocean. Janet liked to have her youngest with her whilst 
the others were risking their lives on the sea for “‘ the poor bit siller ” it 
was to bring them in. But it was their bread and their rent. 

That rent ! What a hard, close struggle it was to have it ready, the 
pitiful little sum! How many a night had John Kelso and his sons 
to go out once more to the fishing, facing such a sea as none save a 
fisherman would have thought a boat could live through. But they 
did it, and always scraped enough to meet both ends, and once more 
pass the evil day. | 

“ Mither, can I no gang to Loch Tyne ?” Charlie would say. 

“ Whisht, laddie ! ye’re owre sma’. When ye’re as big as John and 
David ye sall gang wi’ the rest.” 

She was never afraid for the others, use had so accustomed her to the 
waves and storms; but, strange to say, she had an unaccountable 
fear for the safety of this child. Whenever he was out in the yawl, she 
would stand shading her eyes with her hand and watching for a brown 
sails appearance. Charlie was always wee Charlie to her; the golden- 
haired youngest one, though he was going on for twelve. And wee 
John was twenty, and wee John was “ courting.” 

In the next house to them lived a bonnie, bright-eyed girl, named 
Flora Currie, and wee John thought her the brawest lass that ever the 
sun shone on. Many ajoke and many a laugh did they get when it 
was first noticed that there was courting between the two. If one 
hadn’t a halfpenny the other hadn’t a farthing. Flora was a light- 
hearted, clever girl, and “ wee John,”-—as he would be called to dis- 
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tinguish him from his father, although he was already a larger, finer 
man,—was a steady, determined fellow, never to be turned from a 
purpose firmly fixed in his mind. 

But there came a day when things looked dark at the home on the 
shore. The season had been the worst ever known; fish had been 
scarce ; the storms had damaged the boat, and the needful repairs had 
lost both time and money. John Kelso and his sons worked early and 
late, with a steadiness of purpose and a fearlessness of any danger; the 
result of the fact that hunger stood at the very doorsteps of the cottage, 
and rent day was approaching. They knew that, and yet not one word 
of it was spoken among them. 

‘‘ Janet,” said John Kelso, “we maun awa’ oot tae the fishin’, there’s 
jist naething in the hous.” 

“ Awa’ ye go then, John, but for my sake take care o’ these storms, it’s 
unca’ naesty wild looking yonder. Dinna tak’ the bairn wi’ ye, John; 
for pity’s sake dinna tak’ the bairn,” she continued, seeing wee Charlie 
preparing to accompany his father and brothers. 

“ Dinna fash, lass, the bairn’s safe enou’.” But the angry clouds were 
tearing across the sky, and the waters were leaden grey, and Janet fol- 
lowed them down to the sea, entreating them again and again not to 
take her bairn. 

They laughed away her fears, and she stood desolate upon the shore, 
watching the brown sail against the black stormy sky; the men were 
busy with the boat, but wee Charlie she could just see standing up, 
bare-legged, waving his bonnet ; his short kilt and golden locks blown 
by the wind. His father’s grey, weather-beaten head she could dis- 
tinguish behind the child, his keen eye on the waves, whilst he held 
the tiller in his hand, watching which way to tack. 

“ Ah, weel ! ah, weel!” And only when the boat had become a mere 
speck, but now and then visible, did she return to her cottage and busy 
herself with her usual occupations. 

Flora Currie came in by and bye to keep her company, and as even- 
ing drew in the two women sat before the peat fire, Janet at her spinning 
wheel, and the girl on the fender, knitting stockings for “wee John,” 
the fire light throwing a warm glow over their hands and faces, With- 
out Flora, it would have been a weary, anxious evening ; but she was 
merry-hearted and hopeful, and the very light of her happy, bright face 
was cheery and comforting. 

A strong gust of wind swept by the cottage door, and Janet said: “It’s 
an unca’ naesty night, an’ I wish they hadna taen the wean wi’ them.” 

“Surely this will be the first time wee Charlie ha’ been awa’ to Loch 
Fyne,” remarked Flora. 

“ They've never gaen that wide noo!” cried Janet. 


“Ae ! they have so. John himsel’ was tellin’ me. Did ye no ken, 
mistress Kelso?” 
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“Tf I had kent, d’y ye think I’d a let the bairn gang on sich a night 
to the world’s end like that !” 

Up rose Janet, and hastily opened the cottage door, whilst a wild 
gust of wind swept into the kitchen, and the girl shuddered. There 
was a deep roaronthe shore. Janet passed out into the dark night, 
followed by Flora, down to the very water’s edge. The waves were 
rolling mountains high, while from over the waters came that dull, 
angry roar. 

Flora clung, terrified, to Janet Kelso, who, with clasped hands, was 
wailing ‘‘ Wae’s me, wae’s me!” 

“Mistress Kelso, for pity’s sake dinna tak’ on so. Mony a time 
they’ve been oot in worse weather nor this and come hame safe enow’. 
Dinna be feared, dinna be feared.” 

But it was a terrible night at the cottage, never to be forgotten by 
Flora. Before morning broke, they were not the only ones whose fears 
were raised by the fearful gale which had arisen during the night; a 
little knot of people had gathered on the beach, awaiting the return 
of more than one boat; and as morning broke on that wild bit of shore, 
it fell on pale, haggard, agonized faces, eagerly scanning the sea. 

After some hours’ watching, an old fisherman with a telescope cried 
out that he had seen them, and before the thankful cry had been 
echoed round, Mrs. Kelso was looking through the glass. But she was 
unaccustomed to looking through a telescope, and could not make 
out anything. 

Meanwhile the storm raged with yet greater fury, but the brown 
sail had actually come within eyesight, and Mrs. Kelso had convinced 
herself that it was their boat. The anxiety of every one became 
intense; the brown sail now and then appeared in the far distance 
above the crests of the waves, and battled with them bravely and 
vigorously : and, owing to the experienced eye which guided the tiller, 
came safely through many a fearful sea. Several times she disappeared 
so long from sight, that many a heart on that shore thought she would 
never rise again, when the wet brown sail, like a glimmer of hope, 
would come out once more to face the gale. 

Yet again this happened, and the old man with the telescope was 
shaking his head. ‘I doot that she’ll never rise,” he said, at length. 

“ Whist, man ! whist !” cried Janet Kelso. Even as she spoke, a 
whole wall of sea rolled between them and the yawl. 

“Wait, noo, wait,” cried the neighbours. “She'll win roon yet.” 

“She'll never win roon, neighbours; never again,” spoke the old 
man, with broken voice. ‘‘ Weel a day ! weel a day!” 

They waited, they watched; they watched, they waited; but the 
roaring ocean and the inky sky were all that were to be seen; and an 
awed, convinced silence fell upon the little group of watchers. 

Janet Kelso alone refused to believe what had befallen her. She 
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watched and waited yet, and, returning at intervals to keep up the bit 
of fire that was to warm them, she insisted on remaining the greater 
part of two days and two nights on the shore for them to come home 
from Loch Fyne. | 

They came not. Instead, on the evening of the second day, a 
corpse was washed ashore at her feet: the corpse of a grey-headed, 
weather-beaten man, tightly grasping in his dead hands a little tartan 
kilt—wee Charlie’s kilt. And the cruel waves were washing over wee 
Charlie’s golden curls. 

A wild, shrieking laugh rose up from the shore, and went echoing 
away amongst the hills. 

Full fifty years have come and gone since then, and Janet Kelso, a 
healthy old woman of ninety years, is still alive. She lives with her 
brother, in the house by the sea. 

The new generation that has sprung up pity her, and are taught by 
Flora, the old carpenter’s wife, to be kind to her. Flora, who calls the 
old woman “ mother,” although the old woman does not know her. 

Sometimes Janet will sit for days and days, and take no notice of 
anything ; but she is generally restless, and runs down many times a 
day through the little garden, and stands shading her eyes with her 
hand, and looking each way. And to every chance passer by on that 
lone road by the sea, she eagerly goes up, saying: ‘‘ Did ye see them 
comin’—did ye no see them comin’? I canna think what’s keepin’ 
them. Wae’s me, wae’s me, they should hae been hame lang syne.” 

It is a piteous tale, for she has said the same words for fifty long 
years, and strangers, frightened at her appearance, ask the meaning of 
her words. Flora tells the tale of how the chord of sense and memory 
was broken, and of the true heart which never forgets, and is waiting 
for those who can never come to her. There is a look in the old 
woman’s eyes which haunts you; a weary, waiting, far away look; a 
look which does not see you, but passes the horizon into space. 

Poor, desolate, weary old woman ! 

God send that your broken heart may soon go home to meet your 
loved ones, and to rest in the haven of peace, where no storms are, 
for ever. 
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«e Wish ve a merry Christmas, Sir Dene, and ladies and gentlemen all! 


THE ARGOSY 


NOVEMBER 1, 1871. 


DENE HOLLOW. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “East LYNNE,’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE SNOW STORM. 


DARK, thick night, that of Friday, the twenty-third of Decem- 

ber. The London and Worcester mail was toiling its slow way 
along towards the latter city under difficulties. Snow was falling 
heavily : snow had been falling, more or less, for some days. The 
coach was unusually laden. Although it was the Royal Mail, and 
carried his Majesty’s letters, it was not on that account exempt from 
parcels, especially at the busy Christmas season ; and it was crammed 
with presents from people in London to their friends in the country. 
Baskets of codfish, barrels of oysters, small hampers of wine ; and pas- 
sengers’ luggage. Never had the Worcester mail been more weightily 
charged. 

Four passengers sat inside; none out. People had not cared to risk 
the cold journey for so many hours outside when they could get an 
inside place. Of the passengers, one was a lady; the other three were 
gentlemen: and they leaned in their corners, well wrapped up, wishing 
the night was over, and inwardly grumbling at the tardy pace to which 
the state of the roads condemned them. 

Slower and slower went the horses. After leaving London, the mail 
had got along pretty well and kept its time tolerably at the different 
halting-places for the change of horses : it was only within an hour, or 
so, that the roads had become what they were—nearly impassable. 
The poor horses toiled and pulled: never a handsomer team to look at 
than those four bright brown steeds: but they could not get along. 
The coachman—half blinded, himself, by the drifting storm—alternately 
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coaxed and whipped them. The guard rose perpetually in his seat 
behind to look out on the white mist, so far as he could see of it in the 
light given by the mail lamps. Then he would put his horn to his 
mouth, and blow a blast; sometimes short and snappish, sometimes 
patient and prolonged. To what end? It only went shrieking and 
echoing away to the lone country, its sound losing itself in the 
snow. 

The horses came to a standstill, and the coachman turned his head 
to speak, from the midst of his mufflers. “Light your lantern, Jim, 
and see whether I de in the road.” 

The guard got down with his lighted lantern, and at once sank up to 
the knees in snow. “This can’t be the highway,” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘If ’tis, the storm must have fell here kindly.” 

It was impossible to tell whether they were in the road or not. Snow 
was everywhere. So far as could be seen of the limited space on which 
light was thrown, the look-out presented nothing but one white plain ; 
and those small white mountains, revealing glimpses of themselves in 
places, might be heaping drifts that had gathered, might be hedges that 
were covered : no human being could tell. The horses, panting after 
the laboured exertions they had made, tossed their heads to the reins 
and tried to shake themselves free: but the leaders would not go forward 
of their own will, and to urge them might bring death. 

‘Tt is o’ no use, Smith,” spoke the guard to the coachman at length, 
from the depths of his many capes and comforters. “We can’t go 
on.” | 

“ What’s us to do, then ? ” 

“May I be pressed 1f I know!” 

Meantime the inside passengers were gradually awaking from their 
state of semi-sleep to the fact that they had come to a standstill : that 
the mail was not progressing at all. Two of the gentlemen wore white 
cotton nightcaps ; the third had a purple silk handkerchief tied on his 
head ; the lady was enveloped in a quilted bonnet. In those days of 
long night stages, it was the custom to prepare for sleep inside the 
coaches with as much regard to comfort as circumstances permitted. 
One of the windows was let down, and the purple handkerchief, together 
with the head wrapped in it, thrust itself out to ascertain the cause of 
the delay. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” 

The guard with his lantern trod his way to the window at the call, as 
quickly as the depth of snow allowed him. 

“ We can’t get on, sir.” 

“Not get on!” came the half-angry, half-apthoritative rejoinder, in 
tones that are familiar to the reader. For the traveller with the purple 
silk handkerchief was Squire Arde. 

“No, sir,” repeated the guard, “we can’t get on at all. The snow 
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has been uncommonly heavy here, and the horses are not able to make 
their way in it. It’s coming down now as thick as ever I saw it: get- 
ting worse with every minute.” 

The startling news fully aroused the whole of the passengers. As 
many of the four heads as could come out at the two windows, came 
out, their faces presenting various phases of that undesirable emotion— 
consternation. 

“ We must get on, guard,” spoke Squire Arde, with a stress on the 
“ must” and the authority of one who is accustomed to command. 

“I can’t see how it is to be done, sir,” civilly replied the man. “The 
leaders refuse to move of their own accord, as ’twere; and Smith dare not 
force’em on. We don’t know that we be in the road.” 

“ But we must get on,” pursued Squire Arde. ‘To-morrow will be 
Christmas Eve ; and I—I—I have engagements at home that I cannot 
break or put off.” 

“To-day is Christmas Eve, sir,” corrected the guard: “morning has 
been in some time. But we cannot get on any the more for that.” 

‘*Whereabouts are we?” was heard from a passenger who was unable 
to get his head out. 

“Not such a great sight off Chipping Norton, sir,” was the lucid 
answer. “ Half way, maybe. But it’s all guess-work.” 

“Is there any danger, guard?” called out the lady, in her quick, 
pleasant voice. 

“ Not as long as we keep still, ma'am.” 

“ But surely we are not to keep still all night! Good gracious, 
guard! Why suppose—suppose another coach comes up and runs over 
us?” 

“ Another coach couldn’t any more come up, ma’am, than we can get 
on,” returned the guard ; who seemed as much at a loss and as full of 
dismay as his passengers. ‘‘ We might have done well to stop at Wood- 
stock : the ostler there told Smith it would be a wonder if the mail made 
her way to Chipping Norton.” 

The gentleman with the largest cotton nightcap was striking his re- 
peater. By the hour it gave back, he knew they could not hitherto 
have been very seriously delayed. 

“ Oh come, guard,” said he, “it’s not so bad. I daresay we can get 
on with a little perseverance. The snow must have drifted just here.” 

“Thats what it is, sir. If it had been as bad before, we couldn't 
have got along at all. But it’s of no use trying to get through this.” 

‘‘ What is to be done, Smith?” roared Squire Arde at the top of his 
voice to the coachman. ‘‘ What is to be done?” 

“ Nothing—so far as he see,” was the substance of the coachman’s 
reply, given with equanimity. “If he tried to force the animals on, it 
might result in a upset down a bank, and cost all on ’em their lives, 
men and cattle too.” 
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Even Squire Arde’s impatience would not wish to risk that result. 
But he urged a cautious trial : as indeed did his fellow travellers. They 
thought it possible that the great drift of snow was confined to this 
one spot, and might be got through. 

An effort was made. The guard and the passenger of the repeater 
went to the heads of the leaders ; and for a short space and with great 
caution some few yards of way were surmounted. But the snow got 
deeper : or, rather, they got deeper into it. The coachman’s decided 
opinion was, that they had lost the road; and that even this cautious 
moving was extremely perilous. So they desisted: life is sweet, and 
none of us are willing to risk it lightly. There appeared nothing for it 
but to remain as they were—stationary. | 

And, remain so, they did, until morning light. None of the pas- 
sengers ever forgot that night. The fame of it went abroad; and 
it is talked of to this day in the counties of Worcester, Oxford, and - 
Gloucester. 

When day dawned it was found that the coachman’s conjecture was 
correct. They were off the road: and how they had penetrated without 
accident to the spot where they found themselves was a marvel. Inside 
a ploughed field stood the coach, its previously broken fence having 
removed the barrier between it and the highway. But the fence was 
broken only for a very short space, not much more than enough to allow of 
the horses and mail getting through. Jt was this that rendered it remark- 
able—that they should have passed through at that one particular spot. 
The snow fell incessantly : the road, even could they have got back to 
it, was utterly impassable; to attempt to go on to Worcester out of the 
question for the present. By dint of exertion and skill, they reached a 
lonely farmhouse beyond the field: and, within its hospitable walls and 
stables, man and beast obtained the most welcome rest and shelter that 
any of them had ever enjoyed in their need. 

I must beg you to note the days: for there was a singular romance 
attached to this detention of the mail and its passengers. People, in- 
terested in the fact, were wont to say that it had been stopped by the 
Finger of Heaven. This day, Saturday, was Christmas Eve; Sunday 
would be Christmas Day: and Monday, the 26th, would be the eve of 
Miss Arde’s wedding day. 

When Mr, Arde went to London on the Monday, putting up at the 
Castle-and-Falcon, it had been his full intention to quit it by the Thurs- 
day night’s mail, so as to reach Worcester on Friday morning, and his 
own home in the course of the day. But, when Thursday came, he 
found he was not able to do this; and he wrote to his wife saying he 

should be home on Saturday. As we heard in a previous chapter. 

T his delay in London rather vexed him. For one thing, it prevented 
his joining the state dinner given by Sir Dene Clanwaring on Friday: 

and Mr. Arde was fond of good dinners. The fault was his lawyers’: 
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they were preparing Miss Arde’s marriage settlement, and did not get 
it ready. He blew them up sharply: and on the Friday morning the 
deed was handed to him. On the Friday afternoon he was at the Bull- 
and-Mouth, and put himself into the Worcester mail—which in those 
days started early, either at four or five in the afternoon. He had with 
him the marriage settlement, and the marriage license; a fine cod fish, 
and two barrels of oysters. So the mail started on its journey cheer- 
ingly enough; and traversed part of the distance only to find it could 
not traverse the rest. Mr. Arde, when writing to his wife, had said he 
should be home on Saturday “without fail.” But here he was instead: 
snowed-up in that lonely farmhouse, somewhere in the unknown 
regions around Chipping Norton: and, on the whole, glad that a farm- 
house was there to be in. 

‘Nevertheless, as the hours on the Saturday went on, and there ap- 
peared to be no chance whatever of their moving, for the snow con- 
tinued to come down heavily at intervals, Mr. Arde chafed at the delay: 
showing some irritation on the point to his fellow travellers, and telling 
them that urgent business awaited him at his home in Worcestershire. 
Very true; it didso. But had the business been ten times as urgent, 
had it involved life or death, he could not any more have helped the 
detention. When the elements set themselves against man, man is 
powerless to contend with them. 

Beds were improvised for the travellers on Saturday night. The 
farmer and his family were hospitable to the last degree, and did their 
best in every way to make their unexpected guests comfortable. The 
mail coach, covered well with sacks to keep it dry, stood out in the 
snow ; the horses were in the stables ; the coachman and guard made 
themselves happy with the farmer’s servants, and no doubt secretly en- 
joyed the holiday as an interlude of rest from their life’s occupation. 

Many were the anxious looks cast out on the weather when the 
travellers rose on Christmas morning. One sheet of white presented 
itself everywhere, and there was at least no chance of their getting on 
that day. The farmer feasted them right royally with turkeys, and 
other good things incidental to the season ; amidst which appeared Mr. 
Arde’s large cod fish, and one of his barrels of oysters: a rare treat to 
the farmer and his people. They drew round the fire for dessert, to 
make merry, telling anecdotes and stories ; and for a time Squire Arde 
forgot his vexation. Some friends in the locality, who were to have par- 
taken of the family’s hospitality, dinner guests, could not get there for 
the snow. | 

On Monday, matters out of doors remained in the same state, and 
the prisoners had to be prisoners on that day still. Worse still, there 
seemed to be no indications that things would alter ; and Mr. Arde was 
at his wits end. He chafed, he fumed, he marched to the doors, he 
opened the windows, he took counsel with the coachman and guard. 
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.All to no purpose. The rest rallied him; the lady laughed at him 
good-humouredly : cheerful-hearted herself under all circumstances of 
existence, however untoward, she merrily told him that the adventure 
was agreeable, rather than otherwise, and would serve them to talk of 
the remainder of life. Mr. Arde at length disclosed the reason of his 
Impatience—his daughter, whose wedding was fixed for the following 
day, could not be married without him, as he bore the license and the 
settlements. They allowed the plea: agreeing with him that the deten- 
tion was unfortunate : but they were unable to speed him onwards. 

“ Only think if I should not be home by to-morrow morning !” cried 
Mr. Arde, in accents of fear at the very thought. 

“They would only have to postpone the ceremony for a day or two,” 
cheerily pointed out the lady. 

Squire Arde shook his head. “I don’t like weddings being post- 
poned,” said he. ‘‘ Old wives say it bodes ill luck, you know, Mrs. 
W—. We must get away somehow to-night.” 

And out he went again in his. restlessness, to see the guard and 
coachman. 

Must get away to-night! Squire Arde might as well have said he 
must go up ina balloon and get the clerk of the weather to change 
the aspect of affairs. There was as much possibility of his doing the 
one as the other. Monday wore on. The travellers sat by the fire, 
and played cards, and the good farmer feasted his guests again. Not 
one of them in after life forgot his genuine hospitality and kindness. 
For I am recording only what took place in actuality. Up to this time ; 
all Saturday, all Sunday, all Monday; they had been detained. So 
prolonged and heavy a snow-fall had not been known in the country 
for years and years. : 

Tuesday morning. Squire Arde was the first to gaze out anxiously. 
It was the wedding-day—or ought to have been—and he was nearly 
rampant. For though a very easy man in general, it was in Mr. Arde’s 
nature to put himself fiercely out when anything went wrong on great 
occasions : and perhaps the consciousness of the very fact that in his 
heart he did not cordially like Captain Clanwaring for his daughter’s 
husband, made him all the more impatient to get the marriage over and 
done with. Doubt would then be off his mind. Ever and anon in the 
past few weeks a voice had been whispering to him that he and his wife 
might be wrong to have urged Jarvis Clanwaring upon Mary: she was 
young enough and could have waited to make another choice. How- 
ever, what was fixed, was fixed: and the Squire now only wanted to be 
at home and get it over. But this snowstorm was preventing him. 

As an imprisoned bird flutters his wings against the bars of his 
cruel cage, vainly endeavouring to escape from it, soit was with George 
Arde. He chafed as before, he fretted, he fumed ; all to as little pur- 
pose as the poor caged bird: As the one cannot break his wire bars, 
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neither could the other his fetters. What mattered it to Mr. Arde 
though the weather on this Tuesday morning was changing—giving 
evident signs of a speedy break up! It did not serve him. Had the 
roads between that farmhouse and Hurst Leet been instantaneously 
rendered, by some miracle, clear as a bowling-green, he could not have 
reached home in time for the ceremony: no, not by the help of the 
fleetest horse. Mrs. W—, good, trusting woman that she was, then, 
and throughout all the trouble that was destined to come to her in later 
life—said to him that these vexatious impediments sometimes inter- 
vened only to answer some wise end. But Mr. Arde wholly refused to 
see it, and chafed amazingly. 

By Tuesday night the high road had become passable for large 
vehicles : and the mail, leaving London that afternoon for Worcester, 
absolutely passed on its way. Nothing of this was known at the farm. 
News certainly did come in that the highway was tolerably clear. 
What of that ?—it only served to exasperate Mr. Arde the more. For 
this mail of his, this miserable mail, embedded deep in the ruts and 
snow, could not as yet be got by any manner of means to the highway. 
And thus another night passed, and the prisoners were prisoners still. 
Squire Arde decided that fate and fortune were alike against him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AT BEECHHURST DENE. 


In Gander’s pantry, a sociable kind of room panelled with oak, 
stood over the fire Otto Clanwaring and the butler; the latter in his 
usual striped morning jacket, which he wore summer and winter, and 
with a tea-cloth in his left hand. Gander was frightfully discomposed. 
In all the years that the man had lived with Sir Dene, he had never 
been so put out as he was now, at the disappearance of the case of 
diamonds. It was Saturday morning, and Christmas Eve : for we have 
to go back a little to record what had been taking place during the 
snowstorm at Beechhurst Dene and elsewhere. The grand dinner, as 
may be remembered, took place on the previous night, Friday; and 
Sir Dene, fatigued with his exertions as host, was not yet up. 

“No, Mr. Otto, you had better zot go in to see him,” Gander was 
saying with quite the same amount of decisive authority that he had 
used when the barrister was a boy. “When my master says to me 
‘Gander, you'll take care that I am not disturbed for a bit,’ why it’s my 
place to take care he’s not, sir; and Sir Dene knows that I shall take 
care.” | 

“ I should be the last to disturb him against his will, Gander.” 

“Yes, I think you would be, Mr. Otto.” 

‘‘ The dinner was too much for him, that’s the fact,” observed Otto. 
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‘A courteous-natured man, as my grandfather eminently is, exerts 
himself at all cost to entertain guests when they are around him: and 
a state occasion like that last night involves a continual strain on the 
exertion, mentally and bodily. Sir Dene should have given up the 
presidency to—to Captain Clanwaring ; and sat, himself, as a guest.” 

“ Hed not do that,” disputed Gander. ‘While he’s able to appear 
among ’em at all, it'll be as head and chief. Quite right too. To 
Captain Clanwaring he never would give up,” boldly added Gander ; 
“he don’t like him well enough. I can’t tell but what he might ha’ 
give up last night after what happened, had the heir, Mr. Dene, been 
here.” 

Otto said nothing to this. Whatever might be his own private 
contempt for his elder brother, he did not choose to speak of it to the 
butler. 

‘“What a snow we are having, Gander!” he cried, turning his eyes 
on the white landscape outside the window, by way of changing the 
conversation. 

‘Twas not the entertaining o’ the folks, Mr. Otto; my master’s 
equal to that once in a way yet; though I think it’ll be the last time 
he'll ever attempt it,” resumed Gander, disregarding the remark about 
the snow. ‘“’Twas that awful upset just as the company was arriving. 
It shook him frightful. My wonder was that he sat down to table at 
all. I’m sure I didn’t know whether I stood on my head or my heels 
all the while I waited.” 


“Ves,” said Otto, Song close at the fire; “it is not pleasant to 
miss one’s family diamonds.” 

‘No, it’s vot,” significantly spoke Gander. “Not a wink o’ sleep 
has the poor master had for thinking on’t. And he has been getting a 
notion into his head in the night about it that makes him feel worse.” 

‘What notion’s that ?” 

‘Well, he thinks ’twas no common thief that took ’em,” returned 
‘Gander, gently swaying his tea-cloth. 

‘No common thief!” 

“No housebreaker, nor nothing o’ that sort. ‘Don’t you be put out 
about it, Gander,’ says he to me; ‘you'd not touch the diamonds'’— 
for you see, Mr. Otto, ’twas an awk’ard loss for me, and I told him so; 
. nobody but me, besides himself, having access to the keys that unlocked 
the box. He had been thinking it over in the night, the master went 
on to say, and he had come to the notion that somebody had took 
them diamonds to make money upon ’em.” 

Knowing what he did know, the usually impassive face of the bar- 
rister turned as red asa schoolgirl’s. Glancing up at Gander’s clock, 
he made some light remark about the hour. But the butler was not 
to be repressed. 


“It have been nothing but worrying him for money this many a 
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year past. Worry, worry, worry: I wonder sometimes that the master 
stands it, and so ’ud you wonder, Mr. Otto, if you were in the midst 
on’t. My lady’s at him perpetual: it’s money for herself she wants, 
or for the captain, or for you. As for the captain, he have not 
dared to ask on his own score this long while, for Sir Dene ’ll never 
hear him.” | 

Otto Clanwaring opened his lips to say that none of the solicited 
money had been for himself; but closed them again without speak- 
ing. A shrewd suspicion lay upon him, gathered from Gander’s 
glance and from Gander’s tone, that the man guessed it perfectly. 

“ And so, Mr. Otto, Sir Dene thinks, seeing that lately he has not 
responded much to the demands but just shut up his breeches pockets, 
that perhaps the diamonds have been took to make money upon. 
Borrowed, you know.” 

An idea again crossed the mind of Otto Clanwaring, that Gander 
had his suspicions that he, Otto, knew something of this; drawn no 
doubt from his perhaps too evident efforts to hush up the matter 
on the previous night when the loss was discovered. Otherwise the 
man would hardly so have spoken. 

“TI can only say, Gander, that I have not borrowed the diamonds— 
as you call it.” 

“ Not likely, Mr. Otto. But now, you look here, sir. If them dia- 
monds could be brought back—or if proof could be give to the master 
that they bain’t lost outright, sold, say, ’twould comfort him.” 

Otto really knew not what to answer. . 

“ I was thinking, sir, that:perhaps we might ha’ got up a little bit of 
a plot; you and me. If you could get the diamonds, I’d carry the 
case in my hand to Sir Dene, and say, ‘ Look here, master, at what 
I’ve done; at my poor old foolish memory;’ and vow to him that I had 
put ’em elsewhere for safety when I was a rubbing of ’em up, and for- 
got it.—Just as the widow Barber put away that paper of her’n years - 
ago, and couldn’t find it again, and had to turn out of her placein 
consequence.” 

“Are you suggesting this out of consideration for Sir Dene, or for 
others? ” enquired Otto. 

“Why, for Sir Dene of course, sir,” replied Gander, with an emphasis 
and a flick of the tea-cloth, that seemed to imply he’d not trouble him- 
self to do it for others. ‘“I’d spread the diamonds out before him to 
comfort him; and he’d believe, listening to me, that they had never 
been lost, but in my stupid memory. ’Twould be a pack o’ lies: but 
heaven ud forgive me for the sake o’ the poor master. He’s too old to 
have these tricks played him, Mr. Otto: and the loss o’ them diamonds 
is just telling upon his mind; and I dun know what the end on’t 
ll be.” 

There was a pause of silence. The barrister had his head bent as 
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if in thought ; Gander and his cloth were perfectly still, waiting for an 
answer. 

“Tell me freely why you are saying this,” said Otto, looking up sud- 
denly, his indifferent tone changing to a frank one. “ You have some- 
thing in your thoughts, Gander.” 

“Well, sir, as it’s you, and you ask me, I think I willtell. Captain 
Clanwaring has got the diamonds.” 

An exceedingly disagreeable sensation, resembling shame, seized hold 
of Otto on hearing this. He gave the man a word of reprimand and bade 
him not talk so fast. It was not Otto’s duty to betray his brother. 

“I am just as sure of it as that we two be talking here, Mr. Otto,” 
persisted Gander. ‘After the company had gone last night, Miss 
Louisa — Mrs. Letsom, that is—came into my pantry here, and began 
again about the diamonds, vowing she would have every nook and 
corner ©’ the house turned out, and every servant in it searched, them 
and their boxes. Allin a minute, in come Captain Clanwaring. He 
seized hold of her and said—well, I hardly know what he said, Mr. 
Otto, and at the time he didn’t see me, for I’d gone behind the 
screen there. Just a few words, it was, ordering her to be guzet: 
but they startled me. His face was as white as white paint when 
it’s got varnish on’t, a kind o’ blazing white. He had took enough 
to drink too. I knew then who had got the diamonds: and Miss 
Louisa, I fancy she knew, for she turned as white as he was, and 
never spoke another word. ’Iwas my lady who cribbed ’em out o’ the 
chest, I guess, Mr. Otto. Must ha’ been. Nobody but her could 
get to Sir Dene’s keys—save me.” 

Otto Clanwaring, the rising barrister, casting glances towards a future 
chief judgeship, possibly to something higher than that, bit his lip 
almost to bleeding. How painful this was to him, a man of honour, 
his sharp accent told. 

“Then it was you who instilled these suspicions into the mind of 
Sir Dene, Gander !” 

“Not a bit on’t, sir. I’ve never let em out o’ my mind till this 
moment, and I shan’t speak of ’em again. Sir Dene took ’em up for 
himself in the night, while he lay awake. Hinting at ’em to me 
this morning when I went in, I pretended to say that he must be 
mistaken.” 

“And you must be mistaken, Gander,” spoke Otto decisively. 
“ Better not let Captain Clanwaring hear you.” 

“Let it go so, Mr. Otto,” returned the man calmly. “ But—if 
there’s any means 0’ getting the diamonds back, get ’em back, for the 
poor master’s sake.” 

“Sir Dene must talk to you very confidentially, Gander !” 

‘So he do, sir. There’s been nobody else here the past twelvemonth 
for him to talk to but me, and he has got into the habit on’t. You’ve 
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all been away but the captain; and the master wouldn’t talk to him. 
If Mr. Tom was here ’twould be different.” 

The ringing of Sir Dene’s bell broke up the colloquy. Gander 
threw his tea-cloth on a chair and hastened upstairs : leaving Otto 
standing over the fire. 

It was a painfully humiliating moment for Otto Clanwaring. That 
the affair had taken place exactly as the old serving man had divined— 
his mother abstracting the case from the chest and handing it to 
Jarvis—Otto felt as sure of as though he had seen it done. With his 
whole heart, he hated the clear-sightedness of Gander in this. Although 
the man had been in the family so many years as to have become 
almost like one of themselves, it was not pleasant that he should be 
cognisant of this disgraceful act. 

“ What a curse are spendthrift habits!” cried the barrister in his 
bitterness. | 

Quitting the pantry, he bent his steps to the library, where he ex- 
pected to find his mother and brother alone. He intended to act on 
Gander’s suggestion, and ask them to redeem the diamonds, if possible. 
The time had gone by for mincing the matter, in the opinion of Otto 
Clanwaring. 

With the snowy landscape out of doors so suggestive of cold, and 
the blazing fire within, the library presented a picture of warm comfort. 
Lady Lydia and Jarvis sat on a sofa, and were evidently consulting 
together. Jarvis lay back against one of its cushions, yawning and 
stretching, and not looking any the fresher for the quantity of wine 
taken at the past night’s dinner. Otto took up his stand before them ; 
and in a low voice and in a few words said what he had to say. It 
brought my lady bolt upright. She told Otto he was mad. 

“I know you have pledged the diamonds, Jarvis,” went on Otto. 
“‘ What did you get upon them?” 

It’s a lie,” said polite Jarvis. 

“Look here,” quietly rejoined Otto, “‘this sort of thing will do no 
good. ‘The job is a bad job altogether, but it’s dome, and all that re- 
mains now is to see whether it can be undone. Don’t trouble yourself 
to deny it to me, Jarvis. I have known of the transaction all along.” 

‘What an infernal lie !” amended Jarvis. 

“¢ Pale the money-lender holds the diamonds. I saw you leave them 
with him at his house; I saw you receive the wages.” 

An explosive burst of abuse from Jarvis. Abuse of the money- 
lender, who must, as he concluded, have betrayed trust ; fiercer abuse 
of Otto. Lady Lydia, fearing the noise might penetrate beyond the 
room, stood between them, praying them to be tranquil. 

“Tt could not be helped,” she said to Otto, finding how useless it 
would be to play longer at denial. ‘“‘ Jarvis was obliged to have money, 
and there were no other means whatever of raising it. The diamonds 
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were lying there useless, not looked at from year’s end to year’s end; 
and I assumed to a certainty that they would be replaced before Sir 
Dene could find it out. There’s no great harm done,” she concluded in 
a slighting tone. 

“ As he has found it out, they must be brought back,” was Otto’s 
answer. “ For Sir Dene’s sake. Do you hear, Jarvis ?” 

“ They can be brought back, and will be brought back, as soon as the 
wedding is over, without any of your confounded interference,” spoke 
Jarvis sullenly. ‘But for the delay in that, they’d have been home 
before.” 

‘Some days to wait yet!” remarked Otto. “ Were the roads clear— 
but it’s hardly to be expected with this continued fall of snow—I would 
go up to London and get them, if you could find the money.” 

Jarvis half laughed in derision. He find the money! When the ten 
thousand pounds to be allotted to him of Mary Arde’s fortune should 
have passed with herself into his own possession, he would have more 
than enough money for everything. Until then he had not a stiver. 

‘What did you get from Pale on them ?” asked Otto. 

“ Only a trifle. Three hundred pounds.”’ 

Three hundred pounds ! In truth it was a sum far beyond any possi- 
ble means to find. Otto imparted a hint that Sir Dene suspected 
something, but held his tongue about Gander. A great pity crossed 
his heart when he thought of Mary Arde. ‘Tied to this spendthrift, 
what would her future be? But that Jarvis was his brother, and 
brotherhood involves obligations, Otto had certainly opened the eyes 
of the ruling powers at Arde Hall. 

“Tt is nothing short of a fraud,” exclaimed Otto. 

“ What is?” snapped his mother. 

“The marrying Mary Arde.” 

My lady’s eyes and tongue alike blazed forth their denunciation of 
Otto and his gratuitous opinion ; and he was fain to hold his peace. 

She went into Sir Dene’s room as soon as she could get admittance, 
which was not until the baronet had dressed for the day, and was 
sitting by his fire. There she set herself, in her plausible way, to 
disperse any doubt that might lie on Sir Dene’s mind of Jarvis in 
connection with the diamonds. He heard her in silence, saying 
nothing, and whether she made any impression upon him or not, or 
whether he really did entertain any doubt of Jarvis, she could not tell. 
Of course she was unable to speak out on the matter, or to defend 
Jarvis openly: it had all to be done by implication. That Sir Dene 
was looking unusually worn and ill that day, was plainly observable ; 
he seemed to be nearly prostrate, sunk far in a state of apathy. 

“ I quite think with dear Jarvis that it is no common thief who has 
taken them,” remarked Lady Lydia: for she continued to pursue the 
subject long after it might have been wiser to drop it. ‘As you said 
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last night, Sir Dene, whcever took the diamonds must have known 
they were kept in the chest 

“ And known where my keys are kept too, my lady, when I have 
not got them about me.’ 

It was the first time he had spoken, and the interruption was a quick 
one. My lady coughed. 

“ Ah yes, no doubt,” she blandly said. ‘‘ Those diamonds, I fancy, 
had not been looked at for a year. Perhaps not for considerably more 
than that.” 

No answer. 

“‘ There is only one possible solution of the mystery that occurs to 
me; and that may not be the true one. But you know, dear Sir Dene, 
we cannot help our thoughts.” 

Still‘no answer. Sir Dene was bending forward, his hands resting 
on his stick, his eyes bent on the carpet, as if he were studying its 
pattern. Lady Lydia brought her face a little nearer to his, and her 
low voice took a confidential tone. 

“Did that worthless, ungrateful fellow, Tom Clanwaring, help 
himself to them before he went away? It is the question I am asking 
myself, Sir Dene. He knew where the keys 

Not quite at the first moment had Sir Dene gathered the sense of 
the implication. It flashed across him now. He started up in fierce 
passion, grasping his stick menacingly. Perhaps the fact of his 
knowing Tom could have had nothing to do with the loss, rendered 
his anger at the aspersion the greater. For it happened that both Sir 
Dene and Gander knew the diamonds were safe six months ago. 
Searching the chest in the month of June for something wanted, they 
had seen the case there. 

Rarely had Lady Lydia heard a similar burst of reproach from Sir 
Dene’s lips. In spite of the animosity which he had been professing 
for Tom latterly, as well as really indulging, his true feelings for him 
peeped out now. How dared she so asperse his best grandson, the son 
of his dear dead son Geoffry, he asked her. Tom was a gentleman at 
heart, and would be one always; a true Clanwaring, he, with all a 
Clanwaring’s honour ; and he had a great mind to despatch Gander to 
Ireland when the snow had melted, that he might bring him back to 
the Dene by force. Things had never gone well since Tom left. As 
to that bold baggage up at the Trailing Indian—it must have been her 
fault more than his; she was older than Tom, and had got ten times 
the brass. Many a light-headed young fellow had done as much in his 
hot blood, and repented afterwards, and made all the better man for it. 
Sir Dene was a fool for sending Tom away—did my lady hear?—a 
fool. <A fool for that, and for a good deal more. 

Thus he went on, saying in his passion anything that came upper- 
most; but no doubt giving vent to his true sentiments, My lady 
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became meek as a lamb, and metaphorically stopped her ears. 
Especially to the repeated insinuation that other folks knew where his 
keys were kept, and the diamonds too, as well as Tom; the “other 
folks” pointing indubitably to herself, if not to her son Jarvis. 

When the storm died out, and Sir Dene had sunk back in his chair, 
exhausted, Lady Lydia made a pretence of gently tending the fire, 
talking about the snow, and the weather generally, and the past night’s 
company while she did it; any safe topic that occurred to her. She 
then withdrew from the room, and left Sir Dene to his repose. It 
would not do, she saw it clearly, to say too much about the diamonds 
while he was in this untoward frame of mind. That he had a doubt 
of fer she felt convinced ; but she was not so sure that he doubted 
Jarvis. With her whole heart she wished the wedding over and the 
diamonds replaced. Had it been in her habit to pray, she would have 
prayed that Tuesday might arrive on eagle’s wings. 

Meanwhile, as the day wore on, some uneasiness was excited in the 
Arde family at the non-arrival of its master. The hall was in a vast 
commotion of preparation, not only for the wedding itself, but for the 
dinner entertainment that was to be given on its eve, Monday night. 
Towards Saturday night, the non-appearance of Mr. Arde was explained. 
Some farmers, making their slow way home from Worcester market, 
brought word that the London coaches, including the mail, had not 
been able to reach Worcester, from the impassable state of the roads. 
Report spoke of “mountains of snow” in the low-lying lands around 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh. Mr. Tillett of Harebell Farm, knowing that 
Mrs. Arde was anxious and uneasy, called at the Hall to tell her this. 

“ Dear me!” she exclaimed, at the news. ‘‘ Will the coaches not be 
able to get in to-day at all, think you, Mr. Tillett?” | 

Looking out on the snow, remembering what the signs abroad were, 
Mr. Tillett thought it hardly likely that the coaches could get in. 

“ If any one of them does, it will be the mail,” he remarked. ‘ That 
is sure to make its way when it can, on account of the letter-bags.” 

“I suppose it is bad between this and Worcester?” said Mrs. Arde. 

“Worse, madam, than I have ever known it. In places I hardly 
thought I should get my horse along.” 

“ A pretty long while some of the people must have been, getting 
home last night from the dinner at Sir Dene’s!” exclaimed May. 

Mr. Tillett laughed. “ They’d arrive in time for breakfast, Miss 
May.” 

“ Mamma,” said May in an eager kind of tone after Mr. Tillett was 
gone, “if it’s like this, we shall not be able to dine at Beechhurst Dene 
to-morrow.” 

“ Nonsense, May. There can be no difficulty at any time in going 
that short distance. Besides, the upper road is not one for the snow 
to lie upon: it slopes slightly all along on the one side, you know.” 
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May sighed. Only the not dining at the Dene on the morrow in 
the company of Jarvis Clanwaring, would have seemed a relief. Now 
that the union with him was drawing near, all her old horror of it had 
returned. She hated it and dreaded itin what seemed, even to her- 
self, a most wicked degree. And yet—how was she to help it? She 
did not know, poor girl. Many and many a minute did she pass, 
praying on her knees to God, that He would pity her and help her to 
put away the sin. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A DISH OF TEA AT THE FORGE, : 


CuristMaAs Day. Before the morning had well dawned, the children 
from the gate-keeper’s lodge trooped up to Beechhurst Dene, were 
admitted by the servants, and gathered themselves in a group at the 
top of the stairs near the doors of the best chambers, to sing their carol. 
It was a universal custom, this carol-singing in those days: and, as a 
rule, servants in every great house were up early, expecting it. Gander 
had been on thorns, wishing to get into his master’s chamber to see 
how he had slept, and to take him some tea: but as Sir Dene chose 
to be first of all aroused on Christmas Day by the carol-singing, almost 
as if it were a religious rite, and that nothing else should previously 
disturb him, Gander waited. . 

The carol chosen by the children this year—or rather chosen for 
them by older heads—was a new one, called “The Carnal and the 
Crane.” -It was tolerably long. At the first verse of it, Mrs. Letsom’s 
little ones in their white night-gowns were peeping down through the 
balustrades above. While below, collected near the foot of the stairs, 
stood all the servants, including Gander. Partially hiding themselves 
however, that the sight of them might not daunt the shy young carol 
singers. The verses well through to the end, came the final bene- 
diction ; spoken, not sung. 

‘Wish ye a merry Christmas, Sir Dene, and ladies and gentlemen 
all; and a happy new year, and a many on ’em.” 

The little white-gowned people above clapped their hands; the 
servants clapped theirs, and applauded. Now, it had been the invari- 
able custom, during this applause, for Sir Dene’s door to open from 
the inside and a small shower of sixpences, agreeing with the number 
of singers, to be pitched forth among them. Be you very sure the 
singers looked for this observance with eager eyes. But on this 
morning they looked in vain. The door remained closed. 

“Come you down, dears,” called out gently one of the head women 
servants, breaking at length the waiting pause. ‘Come you down to 
your hot coffee. Sir Dene’s asleep, maybe; he’s not well just now. 
He’ll send you out his sixpences later.” 

A good breakfast was always provided for the singers in the kitchen. 
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And again on New Year’s morning, with a second sixpence. For the 
same ceremony took place then. Only the carol chosen was a different © 
one, and the after wish for a merry Christmas omitted. 

In obedience to the call, the children went down as quietly as their 
timid feet allowed them. And Gander went up. ‘Maybe he’s not well 
enough to get out o’ bed himself,” ran bis thoughts in regard to his 
master, “and is waiting for me to fetch the sixpences. I know he had 
got ’em put ready last night.” 

Knocking gently at the door, and receiving no response, Gander 
went in. The chamber appeared to be just as he had left it the 
previous night, none of the curtains undrawn. Turning to the bed, he 
saw his master. 

“ The Lord be good to us!” ejaculated Gander. 

For Sir Dene Clanwaring was lying with his face drawn, and appa- 
rently senseless. He had had some kind of attack, probably paralysis. 


Mr. Priar pronounced the attack to be a very slight one, quite unat- 
tended with present danger. But there was no warranty that another 
might not succeed it; and the doctor enjoined strict quiet in the 
chamber and out of it. 

«TIl lay a guinea as it comes o’ the worry about them there 
diamonds!” was Gander’s private comment to Otto Clanwaring. 

There was no dinner company. A message was despatched to inform 
the Ardes of what had occurred and to stop their coming. Neither did any 
of the Beechhurst Dene people attend morning service, although it was 
both Sunday and Christmas Day, the snowy state of the roads prevent- 
ing it as much as the state of Sir Dene. The Ardes and their servants 
went: but they were nearer the church. Mrs. Arde and May would 
dine quietly at home, Captain Clanwaring their only visitor. It was 
the captain who had carried down the news of what had occurred, and 
then got his invitation. The Miss Dickereens were not sent for as on 
the previous Christmas Day: perhaps Mrs. Arde thought they might 
not care to encounter the snow. Mrs. Arde was thoroughly put out by 
the prolonged absence of her husband. His decision was wanted on 
many details connected with the wedding, and he was not there to 
give it. 

As for May, in her heart she could very well have dispensed also 
with Captain Clanwaring. Never had she felt more wretched than on 
this day. Try as she would she was unable to rally her spirits. A 
weight, as of impending evil, seemed to lie upon her: and had the 
coming Tuesday been to witness her hanging instead of her wedding, 
she could not have looked forward to it in a more gloomy spirit. As 
she recalled the happiness of the last Christmas, a half groan burst from 
her lips: the contrast between that day and this was so great. Zhen 
she had wondered whether things could ever look cloudy again : now 
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the secret cry of her heart was—that never again could they look 
bright. Ah, should not experience have taught her a lesson? That 
unclouded brightness had all too soon faded into a darkness as of 
night : might not the present darkness clear itself into day? Heaven 
however was at work for Mary Arde, though she knew it not. 

“I suppose, Miss May, there’s no reason why I may not run home,” 
spoke Susan Cole, towards dusk in the afternoon. ‘ They’ve invited 
me there to take a dish o’ tea.” 

‘¢ Why should there be?” replied Miss May with apathy. 

“You won't want me, I mean? I thought you’d be out you see, Miss 
May, when I promised to go. Mother, she’s getting old now and 
looks out for one, once she expects one’s coming.” 

“I shall not want you for anything, Susan,” said May, rousing her- 
self. “ Yovll have a fine snowy walk, though.” 

‘‘T’ll borrow a pair o’ Mark’s gaiters and pick my petticoats up 
round me,” was Susan’s unceremonious avowal. ‘*’Twon’t hurt 
me.” 

“I am glad to dine at home, for my part, instead of at the Dene,” 
remarked May. ‘“Friday’s dinner there was so tedious.” 

Susan shook her head. ‘‘ Miss May, I don’t like them break-ups to 
old customs. For ever so many years now, till the last, the Hall has 
dined at the Dene on Christmas Day; and the Dene with the Hall on 
New Years Day. Last year ’twas broke through. ‘The master here 
warn’t well enough to go to the Dene, or thought he warn’t, and so 
none of you went : and when New Year’s Day come round, Sir Dene, 
he warn’t well enough to come here. ’Twas odd that the custom o’ 
both days should be interrupted. I said then ’twas like a break- 
up, Miss May; and so it have proved. All the rest o’ Beechhurst 
Dene come here, but Sir Dene. He didn’t though; and he’s the 
master.” 

“The rest did not all come,” said May, quietly. 

“All but Mr. Tom. And he ceased to be one o’ the Beechhurst 
Dene folks that same night.” 

“Yes,” said May. ‘Turned from it.” 

“Served him right,” retorted Susan. “What did he get into mischief 
for?” 

May’s face took a sudden glow of colour, red as a fire coal. 

“ I wish I was over in Paris, or somewhere,” she suddenly exclaimed 
after a pause, ‘‘ and all this worry over.” 

‘What worry?” questioned Susan. 

“ Of the wedding and the people.” 

“ Weddings comes but once in a life-time. It’s right to have a show 
and bustle over ’em, Miss May.” 

May, seated on a low toilette-chair covered with white dimity, for the 
colloquy was taking place in her bed-room, began scoring her blue silk 
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dress across with her nail, and made no answer. Very pretty she looked. 
Her cheeks were somewhat thinner than of yore, but they had not lost 
their rose colour: her beautiful, soft brown eyes were lustrous still, her 
hair was bright. The allusion to Paris meant more than the chance 
remark the reader may have imagined it to be. A visit to Paris was in 
those days a very uncommon thing: and Captain Clanwaring had pro- 
posed to take May there after the marriage. They were not to settle 
down in a home yet awhile, for some months, at least ; but take their 
pleasure. In fact, the question of where the home should be was left 
in abeyance: Mr. and Mrs. Arde naturally wished it to be near them: 
Captain Clanwaring secretly wished they might get it. He could not 
live long away from London and its attractions, and did not mean to 
try to. “Once she’s my wife, safe and sure, she will have to do as F 
please,” he told himself. And—to prevent the question of their future. 
home being decided beforehand, he had ingeniously laboured to inocu- 
late his bride elect with a wish to see Paris and its wonders, which he 
had never seen himself; as well as other places. Poor May thought 
that seeing wonders might help her to bear her lot—which in prospective 
was looking cruelly hard, whatever it might prove in reality. She had 
her private thoughts also as well as he. “Once I am his wife, I shall 
be able to put away all these old: regrets—and longings—and misery. 
And the further I am away from here, the better chance there'll be of 
my doing it. Nothing like old associations for keeping up old feelings.” 
So the proposal of sojourning in Paris, London, Bath, and elsewhere, 
had been rather eagerly received by May. In summer they were to 
come on a visit to the Hall. 

“Talking o’ Tom Clanwaring, that there girl’s back again at the 
Trailing Indian,” cried free-tongued Susan, with her usual lack of regard 
to what was expedient to be spoken of, and what was not. 

May lifted her head in a kind of quick surprise; and dropped it 
again. 

“ T come out o’ church to-day with Matty Pound,” continued Susan. 
“While picking our way through the snow in the churchyard, she 
began a telling me that Emma Geach was back—may be the sight 0’ 
Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring’s gravestone put Matty in mind opt. Sam 
Pound called in at their cottage yesterday, and told ’em the girl got 
home o’ Friday evening by the waggon. Sam’s in a fine way over it, 
his mother says, afraid he won’t be wanted at the inn no longer, now 
she’s come. And a nice stock of impudence she must have, to take 
Black by storm in that way, without saying with your leave or by your 


leave, now she’s got tired of Ireland!” added Susan on her own score. 


‘Or perhaps it is that Ireland have got tired of her.” 
“ That’s enough,” coldly interposed Miss May, rising from her seat 
with a haughty gesture, on her way to quit the room. “These things 


are nothing to me.” 
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Neither had Susan Cole supposed they were, or could be, anything to 
her now. But in Susan’s insatiable love of retailing gossip, she had not 
been able to keep her tongue still. 

“Won’t you dress now, Miss May ?” 

“ I shall not dress to-day more than I am dressed.” 

“Well, and I don’t see that there’s need on’t,” acquiesced Susan. 
“That’s a lovely pretty frock, that silk is.” 

The frock—as a young lady’s dress was invariably styled then—was 
of that dark bright blue colour called Waterloo Blue, after the somewhat 
recent battle of Waterloo. It was made in the fashion of the day—low 
neck and short sleeves, each edged with a quilling of white net, a bit of 
drooping lace falling beneath. Only a young girl did May look in it; 
not much more than a child. Susan watched her down the stairs; the 
graceful head thrown back further than usual. 

‘It’s a sore point still, I can see, about that Emma Geach,” mut- 
tered Susan. ‘Why couldn’t Tom Clanwaring have kept the wench 
there till the wedding was over and Miss May gone? He E 

The words were stopped by the return of May. “Susan, mind you 
give your mother that little present I left out for er: and take her 
some of our mince pies,” she said. “ And tell her—tell her that I will 
be sure to come and see her the first thing when I am back here again 
in summer.” 

In her red cloth cloak and black poke bonnet, with her petticoats 
gathered up nearly to the tops of the beaver gaiters, thick shoes on, 
and no pattens, for pattens were only an incumbrance in the snow, 
. their rings getting clogged continually, away started Susan at the dusk 
hour to partake of the “dish of tea ” at her brother’s forge. It was 
open road all the way, and less difficult to traverse than she had ex- 
pected. The forge was waiting for Susan: though rather doubtful as to 
her coming. Mrs. Cole, the mother, a mild, loving woman always, 
doubly so now she was getting in years, sat in her arm-chair in the full 
warmth of the parlour fire, with her two sons: Harry, the prop and 
stay of the home and business ; and Ham, who shoed the horses, beat 
the iron, and did the other rough work. They were good sons: and it 
was thought that Harry, so good-looking and popular, had kept single 
for his mother’s sake. On the table stood a substantial tea: plum cake, 
cold savory sausages, and plates of buttered toast that the young servant 
brought in. One guest had already arrived, uninvited : and that was 
Miss Emma Geach. In the old days Emma Geach had made herself 
tolerably at home at the forge: and after ill report had touched her 
name, gentle Mrs. Cole, willing to “think no evil,” had received her 
and been kind to her as before. 

‘“That’s Susan !—I thought she’d come,” exclaimed Ham, as a 
thumping was heard at the door, together with a stamping of feet. 
“ She’s knocking the snow off her shoes.” 
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Ham (a contraction of his name, Abraham) ran to admit her, and 
took the opportunity of holding a whispered colloquy on the mat, the 
parlour door being shut. 

“I say, Susan, Emma Geach is in there !” 

“ None of your stories, Ham!” cried Susan, sharply. 

“ She walked in just now, a saying she was come to have tea with 
us, if mother ’ud let her, for it was awful dull work up at the Trailing 
Indian,” continued Ham. ‘“She’s just the same, Susan.” 

‘¢ What did mother say?” was Susan’s indignant question. 

“Say? Why, nothing: except that she was welcome. You know 
what mother is.” 

“ And Harry?” 

“ Harry’s the same as mother for being civil to people,” returned 
Ham. 

“I’ve a good mind not to go in,” said Susan. ‘ Perhaps I might get 
telling her a bit o’ my mind.” 

“Id not do that, Susan—it’s Christmas Day. Besides, her affairs 
isn’t any business of yours. She has not harmed you.” 

“T’m not so sure o’ that,” disputed Susan, sharply. ‘“’Twas not by 
straightforward means she got Tom Clanwaring into her clutches, I 
know—and I nursed him all through his baby years. Is she going to 
stop to tea with us?” 

“Well,” said Ham, simply, “ we can’t turn her out. Neither mother 
nor Harry ’ud like to do it, Susan.” 

Susan, arming herself for any possible battle, went in with her head 
up. Miss Geach looked completely at home. Her out-door things 
were off; her abundant hair, well cared for, shone in the glow of the 
fire, and she was talking and laughing with Harry Cole in the old light 
and free manner. Susan, after greeting her mother, took off her things, 
and sat down to make tea. It might be, that her propensity for gossip 
and to have her curiosity somewhat appeased as to the past, induced 
her to postpone hostilities, for she nodded to Miss Emma without 
much show of disdain. | 

“ And when did you get back ?” demanded Susan, when she handed 
the young person her tea. 

“ Friday night,” said Emma promptly. 

“Oh. Hada stormy passage on’t? I’ve heered it’s mortal bad at 
sea at this season ©’ the year.” 

Whether Emma Geach did not understand the allusion, or whether 
she would not take it, remained a question. After staring at the 
speaker for a minute or two in silence, she tasted her tea and asked for 
another lump of sugar. 

‘‘ And Ireland? What sort of a place might it be to live in?” began 
Susan again, satirically. 

Another stare from Emma Geach. She had got a saucerful of tea up 
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to her mouth then, and gazed over the brim at Susan all the while she 
drank it. 

“‘ How should I know what sort of a place Ireland is ?” she retorted, 
when putting the saucer down. Susan Cole looked upon it as an eva- 
sion, and was in two minds whether, or not, to tell her so. But at that 
moment her brother Harry kicked her under the table ; and she knew it 
was as much as to say, She’s our guest for the time and must be treated 
as such. 

So the conversation turned on other matters. Sir Dene’s seizure; 
and the non-gathering at the Dene for the Christmas dinner in con- 
sequence, which Susan told of. Next the prolonged absence of Mr. 
Arde came up, and the old lady expressed a devout hope that he 
would be home for the wedding on Tuesday. 

“What wedding? Who’s a going to be married?” enquired Miss 
Geach when she heard this. 

“ Why, my young lady, Miss May’s a going to be married,” said 
Susan, proud of relating so much. ‘ Have you lived in a wood, Emma 
Geach, not to ha’ heerd on’t ?” 

“ That there Trailing Indian’s worse nor a wood now, as far as hearing 
news goes,’”? was Emma Geach’s rather wrathful answer. ‘‘’Taint lively 
at the best o’ times; but nobody cares to come up to it through the 
snow. Since I got into the place, I’ve not seen a soul but Black and 
Sam Pound. Black, he’s sullen and won't talk : and t’other knows he 
must keep his tongue still afore me, unless I choose to let him wag it. 
No fear as I should ha’ got to hear of a wedding being agate from them 
two.” 

“We've got a grand dinner o’ Monday night,” spoke Susan, by way 
of continuing her revelations. ‘ The Hall be a’most turned inside out. 
I can’t think what'll be done if the Squire don’t get here.” 

“ Report says that no coaches are getting into Worcester,” said Harry 
Cole. “It’s to be hoped the roads ’ll clear for the wedding.” 

“So ’tis,” said Susan. ‘‘They be a going to Paris and France, they 
be, when the wedding’s over. Miss May’s full on’t.” 

“My!” exclaimed Emma Geach. “It’s young Squire Scrope, I 
suppose.” 

‘Miss Charlotte Scrope’s to be bridesmaid,” went on Susan, her 
tongue too busy to heed the question. ‘She and Miss May is to be 
dressed all in white; only Miss May’s to have a veil and orange flowers 
in her bonnet, and t’other not?” 

“ I thought May Arde would have him some time if he stuck up to 
her well,” remarked Emma Geach. “Though Tom Scrope isn’t the 
man for every girl’s money. Scrope Manor’s a nice place: ’taint a bad 
match for her.” 

“Who was a talking anything about Tom Scrope, pray?” loftily 
demanded Susan. ‘“’Tisn’t Aim.” 
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. “No! Why who is it then?” 

‘¢ Captain Clanwaring. That Trailing Indian must be a wood, for. 
news, it must.” 

The revelation seemed to have some effect on Emma Geach. A 
piece of plum cake, being conveyed to her mouth, was summarily 
arrested half way ; her face became of a burning red, and then changed 
to a deadly whiteness. 

“Captain Clanwaring! It’s not him that’s going to marry Miss 
Arde!” 

“ Well, Pm sure! perhaps you know better than me,” cried Susan. 
“It’s Captain Jarvis Clanwaring, and nobody else, Emma Geach.” 

Emma Geach appeared to be making an effort to recover her surprise 
—or, at least, to hide it. She was eating away at the cake with a great 
show of appetite, and looking at it closely as if trying to count the 
plums. 

“Once get away from a place for a few months, and all sorts o’ 
changes takes place to surprise one,” she said with an air of indifference. 
“ Since when has 4e been a making up to her?” 

‘¢ Since when,” repeated Susan. “Well, it’s a’most a twelvemonth 
since he asked her first. She’d have nothing to say to him then: no, 
nor for a long while after. He’s got her now, though; leastways will 
have her Tuesday next: but I don’t believe any man ever strove so 
hard for a girl yet, as the captain have strove for her.” 

“ And a whole twelvemonth he have been a trying for her?” casually 
remarked Miss Emma. 

“ Ay,” assented Susan. ‘And he had begun it in secret afore that; 
only he didn’t dare to say nothing. I say, mother, have ye heered that 
Mr. Otto’s to be his groomsman, through the heir not being able to 
come for ’t ?” 

“Mr. Otto, is he?” returned the old mother. ‘I wish "twas better 
weather, Susan: I’d ha’ liked to walk to the church to see ’em married.” 

‘Won't it be full!” was Susan’s answering comment. 

Thus, one topic succeeding to another, the sociable evening passed 
away. About eight o’clock Susan took her departure: absolutely for- 
bidding either of the brothers to escort her. She’d not have ’em go 
wading through the snow that night, she said: and as her will had been 
law with them always, they obeyed her. Harry Cole was ten or twelve 
years younger than she, and Ham twenty. 

So Susan set off alone. She had got a few yards down the road 
when she heard footsteps after her, floundering quickly through the snow. 
Believing that one of the two must be coming in spite of her injunc- 
tion, she turned round, a sharp reprimand on her lips. But it proved 
to be Emma Geach. 

“I just want to ask you something, Susan Cole,” she said, her voice 
sunk to a whisper. ‘‘I had my reasons for not saying more afore ’em 
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at the forge. What did you mean by asking did I have a stormy 
passage over the sea, and how did I like Ireland ?” - 

“Why shouldn’t I ask it?” returned Susan. “It’s Ireland you’ve 
been a stopping at, as all the world knows.” 

“ T’ve not been a-nigh Ireland,” said the girl earnestly. 

“ Not a-nigh Ireland !” echoed Susan, struck with the truthful accent. 
“‘ Everybody said you went there.” 

“ What for?” 

‘¢ Well— ‘twas said you went with Mr. Tom Clanwaring from Bristol. 
Or else followed on over the sea after him.” 

Even in the starlight, Susan Cole could see the puzzled wonder that 
was spread on the girl’s countenance. It seemed that just at first she 
did not understand the implication. 

“Why what fools they must be!” she indignantly cried when the 
meaning dawned upon her. ‘“ They couddn’t think it, Susan Cole.” 

“‘ Everybody thought it ; the whole parish, from one end on’t to t’other, 
thought it,” was Susan’s answer. “And said it, too.” 

“ Not everybody: ’twarn’t possible. Not Black—nor Captain Clan- 
waring.” 

“Both o’ them did,” said Susan emphatically. “’Twas Black, I 
b’lieve, first spread it, and the captain retailed itafterhim. I’ve heered 
em both say it.” . 

“They both knowed better.” 

A few minutes longer they talked together, regardless of the cold 
night and the depth of snow they stood in. Susan Cole went on her 
way at last with uplifted hands. She had heard something that nearly 
stunned her. 

“ May heaven have mercy on my poor young lady ! !” she groaned 
aloud to the frosty air. ‘‘ What a sinner the man is !—whata good-for- 
nothing hypocrite! Letting the good name of another be blackened 
for his! Drat the ruts then!” 

Paying no attention just then to where she put her feet, Susan had 
sunk into a drift of snow up to her knees. Getting out of it as she 
best could, she shook her legs and petticoats, and went on again. A 
great question lay on her mind: ought she to impart what she had 
just heard to her mistress p—or keep silence on the point now that the 
wedding was so near ? 

Perhaps what really turned the scale was Susan’s love fis gossip. 
With a story like this burning her tongue, it was next to an impossible 
task for her to keep silence. After Mrs. Arde went to her chamber 
for the night, she found it invaded by Susan. 

The woman whispered her tale, the substance of what Emma Geach 
had said, standing with her mistress on the hearth-rug. As the red 
light played upon Mrs. Arde’s face, Susan saw it take a pale hue, a 
haughty expression. That she was overwhelmed with dismayed indig- 
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nation at the first moment, was all too evident. The next, she had 
_ burst out laughing. : 
“The girl has been playing a trick upon you, Susan. How could 


you be so easily taken in? Captain Clanwaring indeed! Now, does’ 


it stand to reason ?” 

And, so prone to yield to persuasion is the human mind, that Susan 
Cole veered round to her mistress’s impression. It called up her 
temper. 

“The vile huzzy !—to try her tricks upon me! Let me come across 
her: that’s all.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE WEDDING DAY. 


Snow, snow, nothing but snow. It lay on the ground as persistently 


as though it meant to stay with the world for ever. The tops of the 
houses at Worcester on one hand; the distant Malvern Hills on the 
other ; the trees and hedges, the fields and dales intervening between 
each, and the whole vast surrounding landscape, presented a surface 
whiter than the whitest alabaster. 

In the drawing-room at Mrs. Arde’s was a motley company. Motley 
in regard to appearance. For, while some of them wore the gala attire 
suitable for a marriage, others presented quite an ordinary aspect. 
Take Captain Clanwaring, for instance: he was in the choicest of 
bridegroom’s costume; May, on the contrary, had on a homely dress 


of ruby stuff. The Lady Lydia Clanwaring was resplendent in shining. 


silk and lace: Mrs. Arde and her sister were in morning gowns, Otto 
Clanwaring was attired to match his brother: Charlotte Scrope, the 
bridesmaid, a very pretty young girl, was plain as the bride. 

For this was Tuesday, the wedding morning ; and the great question 
agitating those assembled, together with two or three other guests not 
necessary to mention, was—should the marriage take place, or not. 


When the previous day, Monday, did not bring Mr. Arde, and it was 


likewise known that none of the London mails or other coaches, due 
some days now, had reached Worcester, the Hall fell into real con- 
sternation. Captain Clanwaring protested most strongly against the 


ceremony being delayed, even though Tuesday morning should not 


bring the Squire; but Mrs. Arde answered to this, sensibly enough, that 
without her husband there could be no marriage, as he was bringing 
the license with him. May said little on the Monday, for or against ; 
nothing indeed ; for she assumed to a certainty that she could not be 
married under these drawbacks. 

The dinner had been held the previous night, and was somewhat of a 
failure in its master’s absence. Some of the invited guests, too, could 
not get there for the snow. Mrs. Arde presided: and her sister, who was. 
staying with them, helped her to make the best of it. Andso Tuesday 
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came in, and had not brought the Squire. Mrs, Arde then despatcked 
hasty messengers to as many friends bidden to the marriage as were 
within reach, to say it would not take place that day. Sir Dene was 
progressing favourably: but Mr. Priar, together with the physician 
called in from Worcester, enjoined the strictest quiet. 

Captain Jarvis Clanwaring was on the wing early, on his part. While 
it was yet dark he quitted Beechhurst Dene, rode into Worcester, and _ 
procured a license. By ten o’clock he was at home again, somewhat 
sooner than he had hoped, and brought word that the weather was 
breaking-up. 

“ I cannot risk the chance of its being delayed even for a day,” he 
observed in some agitation to his mother, as he went to attire himself 
for the ceremony. And my Lady Lydia answered, “ Of course not :” 
though perhaps she had no idea of the imminent peril he was in. So 
Captain Clanwaring was driven to the Hall in full fig, the license in 
his hand; and my lady, with the rest of the company at Beechhurst 
Dene, speedily followed. His dismay was excessive when he found 
his bride not dressed, and Mrs, Arde quietly saying there could be no 
wedding that day. 

“Tt is cruel, cruel!” spoke the captain to Mrs, Arde—and his 
agitation, that he could not quite disguise, spoke volumes in that lady’s 
mind for the depth of his love. ‘There is no impediment now: here’s 
the license: and perhaps by the time we are at the church Mr. Arde 
will be here, for the roads are undoubtedly becoming traversable. 
Don’t, don’t put off the wedding: it always brings ill-luck. Let May 
dress !” , 

Mrs. Arde glanced at her daughter, as much as to ask what her 
decision should be—at least, the sanguine captain so interpreted it. 
May, calm as the snow outside, and perhaps as cold, shook her head. 
“ No, no,” was all she said. 

“ But May, my dear May, surely —” 

“ No, not without papa,” interrupted May, cutting short the bride- 
groom’s remonstrance—and this time her voice took a tone of fear. 
“I will not be married in this uncertainty. My father may not be safe.” 

In Captain Clanwaring’s angry vexation he gave vent to a word, 
spoken contemptuously. “Safe!” Recollecting himself on the instant, 
he softly implored her not to persist in her decision; not to invoke 
ill-luck upon their union. May remained quietly firm: and, to the 
captain’s angry fancy, it almost seemed that she was glad of the respite. 

At that moment, the church bells burst out, a merry peal. Mrs. 
Arde, though she had sent to the clergyman, had forgotten to send to 
the clerk. That functionary had gone to the church with the bell- 
ringers, expecting the wedding party every minute: and this was the 
result. Captain Clanwaring, unmindful of the cold, threw up the 
window at which they were standing. 
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“Listen, May! Surely you will not let them ring for nothing!” 

“ Indeed, and I think the wedding ought to be to-day, my dear,” 
spoke up old Miss Clewer, from the depth of her large white quilted 
satin bonnet, and grey dress of twilled silk. ‘‘As my grand-nephew 
observes, a put-off wedding sometimes brings ill-luck: it has resulted, 
within my own knowledge, in there being none at all.” 

An awful suggestion for the bridegroom, flushing his pale face to a 
hot crimson. Lady Lydia came to the rescue: not attacking the 
decision of May, but of Mrs. Arde. But that lady proved to be as 
firm as her daughter. She had never had any intention of being 
otherwise. 

“My dear Lady Lydia, you ask an impossibility. I hinted to 
Captain Clanwaring yesterday that the deeds of settlement were not 
signed : cannot be, until the arrival of Mr. Arde: and now you oblige 
me to speak out. Were it my daughter’s own wish that the ceremony 
should be solemnised, I could not accede to it. She cannot marry 
until the completion of the settlements.” 

Mrs, Arde spoke very decisively. She had of course right on her 
side, and her child’s interests to see to. Failing any settlement, all that 
May possessed would become the property of the gallant captain. Even 
he and his mother could not decently urge that. No more was to be 
said. It would only be putting off the wedding for a day, as everybody 
agreed; say until the morrow: now that the weather was breaking, a 
few hours would no doubt bring the Squire. Captain Clanwaring, 
terribly glumpy, had to submit: but he did it with a bad grace, not 
caring to conceal his mortification. As to the barrister, Otto, he had 
not spoken a word, for it or against it. 

And so the bells, clanging out in their innocence, clanged out still, 
unconscious that there was no wedding to ring for. It had the effect 
of calling innumerable gazers to the church, from far and near. A 
report had gone about the previous night that perhaps the ceremony 
might be postponed if the Squire did not arrive: but when the bells 
were heard, it was assumed to be taking place. 

“ Do send to stop the bells, mamma!” pleaded May. 

With her whole heart, Mrs. Arde wished her visitors would depart. 
It was an uncomfortable morning for her. No one seemed at ease ; she 
least of any. Soon after twelve o’clock struck, when some of them 
were preparing to go, a party of morris-dancers came on to the lawn. 
Of course all stayed then, and crowded the windows to look. 

“ Harriet,” whispered Mrs, Arde to her sister, ‘‘I cannot stand this 
longer; my nerves have been on the strain all the morning and are 
giving way. Do you play hostess for a bit.” 

She slipped out of the room, put on a warm shawl and hood, and 
made her way to the foot avenue, that ran beside the lawn and the ap- 
proach to it. The snow had been swept, and she paced it thoughtfully, 
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lifting her face to the cold fresh air, and looking through the bare side 
branches at the morris-dancers. Fleet of foot and not ungraceful were 
those men ; their white attire was decorated with all kinds of coloured 
ribbons, that kept time and waved about to their steps and their staves. 
The figures were prolonged ; and the men did their best: at Arde Hall 
the morris-dancers were sure of a meal and a largesse, whenever it was 
a hard winter and they were shut out from their legitimate labour. 

Though a tolerably common sight in those long-past winters, it was 
not a very frequent one, and idle spectators from the road were running 
in to gaze, quite a small crowd of them. The disappointed ones, who 
had been to the church and found no wedding, happened to be passing 
back again, and flocked in at the large gates. Mrs. Arde, pacing the 
solitary avenue, chanced to turn her attention from the dancers to these 
spectators, and saw amidst them Miss Emma Geach. 

And yet, not exactly amidst them. They were thronging the gate 
and the railings before the lawn: this girl had drawn herself up close 
to the fence that skirted the side of the avenue, as if she did not care 
to be noticed. She stood there, leaning one arm against it, her old 
cloak muffled about her, and looking at the dancers with a listless 
alr. 

Obeying the moment’s impulse, Mrs. Arde stepped through the 
beech trees and approached her. Putting aside the girl’s naturally bold 
manners, Mrs. Arde always rather liked Emma Geach, and had pitied 
her isolated condition—isolated from all good associations—at the 
Trailing Indian. This alone might have caused her to accost the girl; 
but she had another motive. At the time that communication was 
made to her by Susan Cole on Sunday night, Mrs. Arde had fully dis- 
believed it, regarding it as a foolish scandal on Captain Clanwaring : 
‘but since then, a doubt, a very ugly doubt, had insinuated itself ever 
and anon within her mind: and instinct now prompted her to set it at 
rest. 

“Ts it you, Emma? I heard you were back.” 

“Yes, it’s me,” replied Emma, turning her head at the salutation. 
“Tve been to the church to see the wedding, ma’am ; but it’s said there 
is to be none.” 

“ Not to-day. The Squire is absent.” 

“Can’t get home for the choked-up roads,” freely remarked Miss 
Emma. “Z had a fine slow journey of it in the waggon.” 

“ Where did you come from ?” 

“« Well, I came from Lunnon. No need to hide it, that I know of.” 

“ Not from Ireland ?” 

The girl’s eyes flashed with quite an angry light. ‘Yes, I hear that 
that have been brought again me, but it’s false as A 

“It has been said that when you left here you went to Bristol to join 
Mr. Tom Clanwaring,” interrupted Mrs. Arde. 
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“ When I left here I went straight to Lunnon town, as I was bid to 


go by him that led me wrong ; and I’ve never prea away from Lunnon © 


till I took the waggon to come down here again.” 

Mrs. Arde gazed in the girl’s face, reading it eagerly. There was a 
savage look in it, a passionate ring in her voice, that spoke too surely 
of the naked truth. 


“It was Tom Clanwaring’s name that was coupled with yours, you 


know, Emma, even before you left the place.” 

‘Mrs, Arde, I never did know it. If I had, I bain’t sure but I should 
ha’ set it to rights then. “Twas a shame on him for folks to say it. Mr. 
Tom !—why, he had always been as good as a brother to me from the 
time I was that high,”—slapping a lath that ran along the fence. 
“* Leastways, as much o’ one as a gentleman can be to a poor girl. Mr. 


Tom Clanwaring is just as good and noble and straight-for’ard, as 


t’other is a cheating and lying sneak. Black and him must ha’ put their 
heads together, and laid it on Mr. Tom.” 

“ The other being Jarvis Clanwaring?” spoke Mrs. Arde. 

“Him, and none other: Jarvis Clanwaring. When he had got his 


turn served he just threw me over, Mrs. Arde. He did, the raskil : and’ 
I don’t mind who knows it now. It’s six months a’most since he’ve 


been to see me or sent me aught to get me a crust o’ bread. Ive 


been nigh upon starving. I might ha’ starved outright but for a good 


woman whose room I lodged in: she helped me what she could.” 
‘You are telling me the truth?” asked Mrs. Arde. 
“ Its the truth—as God hears me. I’d a mind to ha’ told it out to 


Captain Clanwaring’s face i’ the church this morning when he was a 


being married: and I think I should ha’ done’t. ’Twas only the thought 


o’ one thing might ha’ stopped me—and that’s the trouble and pain ~ 


*twould ha’ gave Miss May. When I heard ’twas him she was a going 


to marry I pitied her a’most to crying; a good-for-nothing knave like: 


him can’t bring her much good.” 

‘You should have told of this before to-day, for Miss May’s sake,” 
said Mrs. Arde, sharply. 

“I knew nought about the wedding till the night afore last,” spoke 
the girl; “I never knew as he was living down at Beechhurst Dene. 
He let me think he was about in places, a serving with his regiment ; 
but it seems he have sold out on’t.” 

“Where is the baby?” whispered Mrs. Arde. 

“Tt died when it was born, ma’am. And a lucky thing too. Jarvis 
Clanwaring, grand as the world thinks him, is just a bad man, Mrs. 
Arde, made up o’ deceit and heartlessness. Bring me to him, and I'll 


Say it to his face. He have been up to his ears in debt, too, this long 


while. Perhaps you didn’t know o’ that, either.” 
Mrs. Arde made no answer. The morris-dancers had brought their 
performance to an’ end; and the spectators were coming away. 
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Perhaps Mrs. Arde did not care to be seen talking to Emma Geach: 
for she wished her good morning, and turned towards home. Whatshe 
had heard three parts stunned her. May came into her chamber 
` almost as she was entering it. 

“ Mamma,” she cried, her face pale, her voice beseeching, “you will 
not let this wedding take place before papa returns? Promise me! 
Captain Clanwaring is saying—” 

“ Be at rest, May,” interrupted Mrs. Arde, bending to kiss her, 
“ You shall certainly not marry before your father is here.” 

And the very emphatic tone, telling of strange anger, a little sur- 
prised Miss May. 





Careering into the Faithful city of Worcester, the coachman driving 
his four fine horses at a somewhat faster speed than their usual majestic 
pace, the guard’s horn blowing blasts of importance, went the Royal 
Mail. Along Sidbury, up College Street and High Street, through the 
Cross, and on to the Foregate Street; where it finally drew up before 
the two principal inns of the town, the Hoppole and the Star-and- 
Garter. People had run out at their shop doors to see it pass; a small 
crowd collected round it almost before it stopped: for it was the first 
mail that had reached Worcester since the detention. The supposition 
prevailing was, that it was the mail known to have been so long on the 
road, the one that started from London the past Friday. The curious 
people, running up, were eager to learn what it had been doing with 
itself, and where the detention had been. Quite a chorus of questions 
assailed the guard and coachman as they descended from their seats : 
and then it was discovered that this was not the lost mail at all, but the 
regular mail that had made the journey in due course and without much 
delay ; having quitted the Bull and Mouth the previous afternoon. In 
the check their curiosity sustained, they began to walk off again one by 
one. This was Wednesday morning. 

The mail brought but one passenger: a sharp-looking active man, 
who leaped out of the inside, and had no luggage with him. He was 
a little stared at. It was concluded that his business must be of im- 
portance, to travel in that ungenial weather and risk being buried in 
the snow on the road. 

“‘Didn’t ye see nor hear nothing o’ that there lost mail, that have 
been so long a coming ?” questioned a bystander of the guard. 

“No; nothing. It passed Woodstock, and it didn’t get to Chipping 
Norton ; so must be somewhere between the two places,” was the 
guard’s answer. ‘‘ But whether it’s above ground, or dead and buried 
below the snow, and its folks dead and buried with it, is more than I 
can say.” 

“Had you much difficulty in getting along, guard?” questioned a 
gentleman. 
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“ No, sir. The worst was between Woodstock and Evesham. In 
places there we a’most stuck fast; but 

‘Can I charter a horse and gig from this hotel, guard? I want one 
immediately.” 

The interruption, spoken in a sharp, gruff, imperative tone, came 
from the passenger. Finding that he could charter a horse and gig, he 
ordered it to be got ready without any delay, and ran into the Star to 
drink half a glass of brandy-and-water. 

‘“¢Wouldn’t you like some breakfast, sir ?—or luncheon P” asked the 
barmaid. 

« I have not time for either.” 

The gig came to the door, together with a man whom the traveller 
had requested should accompany him: a tall, strong young fellow 
belonging to the Star-and-Garter stables. The landlord came out to 
see them start. 

“ Have you far to go?” he asked. 

‘About three or four miles, I fancy,” was the reply. “Iama 
stranger in these parts.” 

Away they started; he taking the reins himself, and whipping the 
horse into a canter; turning down Broad Street, onwards over the 
Severn bridge, andso out of the town that way. In due course of time he 
came to the neighbourhood of Beechhurst Dene, and there arrested Mr. 
Jarvis Clanwaring. It was accomplished without the slightest trouble. 

On the Tuesday evening a note had been delivered to Captain Clan- 
waring at Beechhurst Dene from Mrs. Arde. It stated in unmistakably 
decisive terms that until the return of Mr. Arde there would be no 
marriage; all things must remain in abeyance. The captain could do 
nothing—save relieve his feelings by a fit of hot swearing in his chamber. 
On the following morning there was still no Mr. Arde ; but in the 
course of it Captain Clanwaring walked over to the Hall. He did not 
get to see the ladies—which he considered very strange. Susan Cole 
brought him a message that Miss May was very poorly with a headache 
(“and not to be wondered at!” put in Susan in a parenthesis), and her 
mistress was busy writing letters. So Captain Clanwaring, rather 
discomfited, took his way back home again. He was crossing the 
upper road in a sauntering kind of manner. his eyes moodily bent on 
the ground to pick his way over the snow, which was still lying there, 
when a passing gig came to a sudden standstill, its driver leaped down, 
and Jarvis Clanwaring, gentleman and ex-captain, found himself in 
custody. 

“ Curse you, Rilling !” was all he said, gnashing his teeth with im- 
potent rage For he knew the capturer very weil. 

“C Twould have been done an hour or two earlier. captain, but for 


the snow keeping the mail back,” was the man’s equable answer. “A 
üne tether you've had of it altogether.” 
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The arrest was for a very large sum of money, and it was of no use 
to fight against it. Persuasion and resistance would alike be futile, as 
the unfortunate captain knew. Fate is stronger than we are. The 
public arrest had been witnessed by at least two people, one of whom 
chanced to be Mark, the servant at the Hall, the other, Sam Pound ; 
and the news went about with a whirr. 

The captor and the captured, the gig and the supernumerary, pro- 
ceeded to Beechhurst Dene. Jarvis was in an awful fever to ‘get free: 
we should have been so in his place. There was only one way by 
which it could be accomplished—the paying of the money ; or else by 
bail that was as good as money. It was possible, though not very pro- 
bable, that Sir Dene might have settled the matter could he have been 
appealed to: but the state in which Sir Dene was lying, partially if not 
quite insensible, put any appeal to him out of the question. The heir, 
Dene, was not there; nobody was there, but the barrister. 

“You will give bail for me, Otto?” said the crest-fallen captain, 
who felt as if he would very much like to shoot somebody—perhaps 
himself. ; 

“ Couldn’t take Mr. Otto Clanwaring’s bail,” interposed Mr. Rilling, 
gruffly : for nature had endowed him with an uncommonly gruff voice. 
‘“ Couldn’t accept anybody’s undertaking, except the baronet’s, Sir 
Dene.” 

“ But Sir Dene is ill, you hear; paralysed,” remonstrated the un- 
happy captain. 

“Yes, captain. More’s the pity for you.” 

“Tf my brother gives you his undertaking it will be as sure as Sir 
Dene’s, Rilling,” urged the captain. ‘He ——” 

“I could not give it, Jarvis,” interposed the cautious barrister. 
“You must know that I am not in a position to take a debt upon me 
that might prove an incubus for my lifetime. And where should I 
get the money from, do you suppose, if called upon to pay it P” 

“Tt will stop my marriage,” breathed Jarvis, biting his feverish lips. 
“ I have been looking to that to save me from this gulf. Those cursed 
roads! But for Arde’s delay, I should have been married and safely 
away. Otto! stretch a point for me.” — 

‘“‘'The counsellor’s promise would be of no more worth than yours, 
captain—begging pardon of him for saying it,” reiterated the sheriff’s 
officer. ‘“‘ Besides, there’s more behind this,” was the candid avowal. 

As Otto Clanwaring had felt fully sure of. If this one debt on which 
Jarvis was arrested were settled, a host of others, on which judgment 
had been obtained, lay behind it. In fact, it was pretty plain that 
Captain Clanwaring’s career was for the time over. 

‘¢ And my marriage?” he groaned. “ What’s to become of that ?” 

“You could not think of marrying Miss Arde now, though you were 
free,” urged Otto in his strictness. “At least, without informing them 
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of the facts. It would be a most dishonourable thing, so to deceive 
the Arde family.” 

“ Hold your cant,” retorted the exasperated prisoner. 

There was no loophole of escape for him; none. In later weeks, 
when Sir Dene was cognisant of the affair and able to converse upon 
it, he said that Jarvey’s sins had come home to him. ‘Mr. Rilling and 
the extra man and the captain all took their departure together in the 
gig ; the latter wedged securely in between the two others. 

When the Lady Lydia Clanwaring got home towards dinner-time— 
for she, with Miss Ann Clewer and Mrs, Letsom, finding there would be 
no wedding that day, had driven over to spend it in Worcester—she 
found what had taken place. Her beloved son, of whom she had 
made a very idol, and would have willingly offered up all the rest of the 
world in sacrifice at his shrine, had been ignominiously conveyed away 
a prisoner ; and was even then on his road by night coach to be lodged 
in one of the gaols of the metropolis! My lady raised the house with 
her frantic cries. 

Somebody else got home the same evening—and that was Squire 
Arde. For the long-detained mail had contrived to free itself that day, 
and reached Worcester at last: causing a hubbub and congratulation: 
that some of the old citizens may yet remember. The first thing the 
Squire heard when inside his own doors, was—the news of Captain 
Clanwaring’s arrest, and of his heavy embarrassments. Many-tongued 
rumour had been exceedingly busy with the unfortunate captain’s 
fame all the afternoon; and facts, hitherto unsuspected, had come 
out in a remarkable manner. 

Captain Clanwaring arrested !—and taken off a prisoner to the Fleet! 
—and over head and shoulders in debt and embarrassment! Captain 
Clanwaring, who but for those heavy snow drifts would now be Mary’s 
husband ! Squire Arde turned hot and cold as he listened. 

What an escape it was for Mary! How Jarvis Clanwaring had 
managed to stave off the evil day so long and to conceal the true state 
of things, was a mystery. The selling of the commission had been 
forced. It was a stop-gap for the time; since then, Lady Lydia and 
others had helped him, including those harpies, the London money- 
lenders. The indignant Squire found that his daughter’s money was 
mdeed required, that there was urgent need of the marriage being 
_ hastened on. | 

‘What an escape!” aspirated the Squire in solemn thankfulness. 
«And J—Heaven forgive me !—murmured rebelliously at the delay 
caused by the snow-storm, little thinking that it was the saving of my 
child! Perhaps God sent that detention expressly in His love for 
her!” 

Within the privacy of their own chamber that night, sitting over the 
fire, Mrs. Arde whispered another item of news in her husband’s ear— 
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that which was connected with Miss Emma Geach. For some little 
time the Squire would not take it in: but when convinced of its 
truth, he began stamping about the room in wrath so great and 
loud, that poor Mrs. Arde was fain to beg him to be still, lest the 


= household should think he was beating her. 


“Let ’em think it!” roared the Squire. “The desperate villain !— 
And he would have made a wife of my innocent child!” 

Hardly giving time for morning dawn well to set in, the Squire 
stamped up to the Trailing Indian, to “have it out” with Black. He 
told that worthy innkeeper that he was a base villain, not a shade 
better than the other villain ; that they had sacrificed the good name 


- of Tom Clanwaring, and nearly sacrificed the life’s happiness of Miss 


Arde. 

And she, Mary Arde: how did she take the disappointment relative 
to her marriage >—To most young ladies the breaking off of a marriage 
is, to say the least of it, mortifying. Not soto Mary Arde. She was 
as one released from a weight of despair. She warbled about the 
house like a freed bird. Susan Cole, who could not have kept her 
tongue silent had she been paid to do it, disclosed to her lots of 
things. The lightness came back to Mary’s steps, the colour to her 
cheeks: it was as if some special happiness had fallen on her heart 
from Heaven. : 

‘She could not have liked him!” cried the wondering Squire to his 
wife. 

“She did not,” said Mrs. Arde. ‘TI fear she liked Tom Clanwaring 
too well for that.” | 

The Squire frowned a hideous frown at the unwelcome name. 
Though Tom had been shamefully aspersed, and been proved innocent 
where he had been thought guilty, he was not the less ineligible to be 
“liked” by May. “And never will be,” spoke the Squire hotly. 

And that poor neglected scapegoat was never so much as thought of 
by the world, or by Beechhurst Dene. Tom Clanwaring was in the 
place deemed most appropriate for him : some remote district of Irish 
bog, working out his sins. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR STRIKE. xi 


T was in September, and they were moving to Crabb Cot for a week 

or two’s shooting. The shooting was not bad about there, and 

the Squire liked a turn with his gun yet. Being close on the Michael- 
mas holidays, Tod and I were with them. 

When the stay was going to be short, the carriages did not come 
= over from Dyke Manor. On arriving at South Crabb station, there 
was a fly waiting. It would not take us all. Mr. and Mrs, Todhetley, 
the two children, and Hannah got into it, and some of the luggage 
was put atop. 

“ You two boys can walk,” said the Pater. “It'll stretch your legs,” 

And a great deal rather, too, than be boxed up in a crawling fly ! 

We took the way through Crabb Lane: the longest but merriest, 
being always alive with noise and dirt. Reports had come abroad long 
before that Crabb Lane was “out on strike:” Tod and I thought we'd 
take a look at it in this new aspect. 

There were some great works in the vicinity—I need not state here 
their exact speciality—and those employed at them chiefly inhabited 
Crabb Lane. It was the setting-up of these works that caused the 
crowded dwellings in Crabb Lane to be built—for where a mass of 
workmen come congregating together, dwellings must follow. | 

You have heard of Crabb Lane before—in connection with what I 
once told you about Harry Lease the pointsman. It was a dingy, over- 
populated, bustling place, prosperous on the whole, and its folks 
as a rule well-to-do. A strike was quite a new feature, bringing to 
most of them a fresh experience in life. England had strikes in those 
past days, but they were not common. 

Crabb Lane during working hours had hitherto been given over to 
the children, who danced in the gutters and cried and screamed them- 
selves hoarse. Women also would be out of doors, idling away their 
time in gossip ; or else calling across to each other from the windows. 
But now, as I and Tod went down it, things looked different. Instead 
of women and children, men were there. Every individual man, I be- 
lieve, out of every house the lane contained ; for there looked to be- 
shoals of them. They lounged idly against the walls, or stood about 
in groups. Some with pipes, some without ; some laughing and jeer- 
ing, apparently in the highest of spirits, as if they were at the top of 
fortune’s tree ; some silent and anxious-looking. 

‘Well, Hoar, how are you?” 

It was Tod who spoke. The man he addressed, Jacob Hoar, was 
one of the best of the workmen : a sober, steady, honest fellow, with a 
big frame and resolute face. He had the character of being fierce in 
temper, sometimes savage with his fellow men, if put out. Alfred Hoar 
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—made pointsman at the station in Bare Harry Lease’s place—was his 
brother. 

Hoar did not answer Tod at all. He was standing quite alone near 
the door of his house, a strangely defiant look upon his pale face, and 
his firm lips drawn in. Unless I was mistaken, some of the men over 
the way were taking covert glances at him, as though he were a kan- 
garoo they had to keep aloof from. Hoar turned his eyes slowly upon 
us; took off his round felt hat (which had got a notch in the brim), 
and smoothed back his dark hair. 

“I be as well as matters ‘ll let me be, young Mr. Todhetley,” he 
said then. 

“'There’s a strike going on, I hear,” aid Tod. “ Has been for some 
time.” 

“ Yes, there’s a strike a-going on,” scented Hoar, speaking all the 
while in a deliberate, sullen manner, as a man resenting some special 
grievance. ‘‘ Has been for some time, as you say. And I don’t know 
when the strike ’ll be a-going off.” 

“ How is Eliza?” I asked. 

“Much as usual, Mr. Johnny. What should ail her?” 

Evidently there was no sociability to be got out of Jacob Hoar 
that afternoon; and we left him. A few yards further, we passed 
Ford, the baker’s. No end of heads were propelling themselves out of 
the shop door, and ¢iey seemed to be staring at Hoar. 

“ He must have been dealing out a little abuse to the public gene- 
rally, Tod.” 

“ Very likely,” answered Tod. “ He seems to be bursting with some 
rage or another.” 

“ Nay, I don’t think it’s so much rage as vexation. Something must 
have gone wrong.” 

‘Well, perhaps so.” 

“Look here, Tod. If we had a home to keep up and a lot of mouths 
to feed and weekly rent to pay, and a strike stopped the supplies, we 
might be in a worse humour than Hoar is.” 

“ Right, Johnny.” And Tod went off at a strapping pace. 

How it may be with other people, I don’t know: but when I get 
back to a place after an absence, I want to see everybody, and am apt 
to go dashing in at doors without warning. 

“Tt won’t take us a minute to look in on Miss Timmens, Tod,” I 
said, as we came near the schoolhouse. “She’ll tell us the news of the 
whole parish.” 

“Take the minute, then,” said Tod. “I’m not going to bother my- 
self with Miss Timmens.” 

Neither perhaps should I, after that; but in passing the door it was 
pulled wide open by one of the little scholars. Miss Timmens sat in 
her chair, the lithe, thin cane (three yards long) raised in herhand, its 
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other end descending, gently enone” on the Shoulder of a chattering 
girl. 

“T don’t keep it to beat ’em,” Miss Timmens was wont to say of her 
cane, “but just to tap ’em into attention when they are beyond the 
reach of my hand.” And, to give her her due, it was nothing more.. 

“Its you, is it, Master Johnny? I heard you were all expected.” 

“Its me, safe enough. How goes the world with you, Miss 
Timmens ? ” 

“ Cranky,” was the short answer. “South Crabb’s going out of its 
senses, I think. The parson is trying to introduce fresh ways and doings 
in my school: new-fangled rubbish, Master Johnny, that’ll cause more 
harm than good: I won’t have it, and so him and me are at daggers. 
drawn. And there’s a strike took hold of the place !” 

I nodded. While she spoke, it had struck me, looking at the room, 
that it was not so full as usual. 

“Its the strike does that,” she said, in a kind of triumph. “It’s the 
_ Strike that works all the ill and every kind of evil”—and it was quite 
evident the strike found no more favour with her than the parson’s 
attempted fresh ways. 

“But what has the strike to do with ihe children’s coming to 
school?” 

“The strike has carried all the children’s best things to the pawnshop, 
and they’ve nothing decent left to come abroad in. That’s one cause; 
Johnny Ludlow,” she concluded, very tartly. 

“Ts there any other?” 

“ Don't you think that sufficient? Iam not going to let them appear 
before me in rags—and so Crabb Lane knows. But there is another 
cause, sir. This strike has so altered the course of things that the 
whole order of ord’nary events is turned upside down. If the young 
ones’ frocks ‘were at home again, it’s ten to one against their coming to 
school.” 

“ I don’t see the two little Hoars.” And why I had been looking for 
those particular children I can’t say, unless it was that Hoar and his” 
peculiar manner had been floating in my mind ever since we passed 
him. 

“ Liza and Jessy—no, but they’ve been here till to-day,” was the reply, 
given after a long pause. “Are you going, Mr. Johnny ?—I'll just step 
outside with you.” 

She drew the door close behind her, keeping the handle in her hand, . 
and threw her eyes straight into my face. 

_ Jacob Hoar has gone and beat his boy a’most to death this 
morning—and the strike’s the cause of 7¢/a/,” she whispered, em- 
phatically. | : 

“Jacob Hoar has !—Why, how came he to do it?” I exclaimed, 
recalling more forcibly than ever the curious look of the man, and the | 
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curious looks of the other men holding back on him. “ Which of his 
boys is it?” | 

‘““The second of ’em; little Dick. Yes, heis black and blue all over, 
they say ; next door to beat to death; and his arm broken. And they've 


got the strike to thank for it.” 


She repeated the concluding words more stingingly than before. 
That Miss Timmens was wroth with the strike, there could be no 
mistake. I asked her why the strike was to be vee for the orn 
and the broken arm. 

“Because the strike has brought misery; and ¢faf is the source of 
all the ill going on just now in Crabb Lane,” was her reply. “ When 
the men threw themselves out of work, of course they threw themselves 
out of wages. Some funds have been furnished to them, weekly, I believe, 
from the Trades Union League—or whatever they call the thing—but it 
seems a mere nothing compared to what they used to earn. Household 


goods, as well as clothes, have been going to the pawn-shop; but 


they have now pledged all they’ve got to pledge, and are, it is said, 
in sore straits: mothers and fathers and children alike hungry. It’s 
some time now since they’ve had enough to eat. Fancy that, Mr. 
Johnny !” 

‘But why should Dicky be beaten for that?” I persisted, trying ‘to 
keep her to the point—a rather difficult matter with Miss Timmens at 
all times. 

‘“‘Tt was in this way,” she answered, dropping her voice to a lower 
key, and giving a pull at the door to make sure it had not opened. 
“ Dicky, poor fellow, is half starved ; he’s not used to it, and feels it 
keenly: resents it, I dare say. This morning, when out in the lane, he 
saw a tray of halfpenny buns, hot from the oven, put on old Ford’s 
counter. The sight was too much for him, the temptation too great. 
Dicky Hoar’s naturally honest ; he has been, up to now, at all events; 
but I suppose hunger was stronger than honesty to-day. He crept into 
the shop on all fours, abstracted a bun with his fingers, and was creep- 
ing out again, when Ford pounced upon him, bun in hand. There was 
a fine outcry. Ford was harsh, roared out for the policeman, and 
threatened him with jail; and in the midst of the commotion Hoar came 
up. In his mortification at hearing that a boy of his had been caught 


thieving, he seized upon a thick stick that a by-stander happened to 


have, and laid it unmercifully upon poor Dick.” 
“ And broke his arm?” 


“And broke his arm. And covered him with weals beside. Hell. 


be all manner of colours by to-morrow.” 

“What a brutal fellow Hoar must be !” 

“To beat him like that ?—well, yes,” assented Miss Timmens, in an 
accent that bore rather a dubious sound: “ passion must have blinded 
him and drove him further than he intended. The man has always 
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been upright; prided himself on being so, as one may’say; and there’s 
no doubt that to find his child could be a thief shook him cruelly. 
This strike is ruining the tempers of the men; it makes them feel at 
war with everything and everybody.” 

When I got home I found them in the thick of the news also, for 
Cole the doctor was there, and told it. Mrs. Todhetley, sitting on the 
sofa with her bonnet untied and her shawl unpinned, was listening in a 
kind of amazed horror. 

“ But surely the arm cannot be broken, Mr. Cole!” she urged. 

“ Broken just above the wrist, maam. I ought to know, for I set it. 
Wicked little rascal, to steal the bun! As to Hoar, he is as fierce as a 
tiger when really enraged.” 

“ Well, it sounds very shocking.” 

“So it does,” said Cole. “I think perhaps it may be productive of 
one good—keep the boy from picking and stealing to the end of his * 
life.” 

“ He was hungry, you say.” 

= Pamishec, maam. Most of the young ones in Crabb Lane are so | 
just now.” 

The Squire was walking up and down the room, his hands in his 
pockets. He halted, and turned to face the doctor. 

“ Look here, Cole—what has brought this state of things about > A 
_ strike !—and prolonged ! Why, I should as soon have expected to hear 
the men had thrown up their work to become Merry Andrews! Who 
is in fault p—the masters or the men?” 

Cole lifted his eyebrows. ‘“ The masters lay the blame on the men, 
the men lay it on the masters.” 

“ What is it they are holding out for ?” 

“To get more wages, and to do less work.” 

“Oh, come, that’s a twofold demand, that is,” cried the Pater. 
“ Modest folks generally ask for one favour at a time. Meanwhile 
things are all at sixes and sevens, J suppose, in Crabb Lane.” 

“ Ay,” said the doctor. ‘ At worse than sixes and sevens, indoors 
and out of it. There’s empty cupboards and empty rooms in; anda 
good deal of what’s bad out. It’s the wives and children that suffer, 
poor things.” | 

“ The men must be senseless to throw themselves out of work!” 

«The men only obey orders,” cried Mr. Cole. “ There’s a spirit of 
disaffection abroad: certain people have constituted themselves into 
rulers, and they say to the men, ‘ You must do this,’ and ‘ You must not 
do that?’ The men have yielded eee up to be led, and do do 
what they are told, right or wrong.” 

“I don’t say they are wrong to try and get more wages if they can; 
’twould be odd if we were to be debarred from bettering ourselves,” 
spoke the Squire. ‘‘ But to throw up their work while they do it, there’s 
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the folly: there’s where the pinching shoe must tighten. Let them 
keep on their work while they agitate.” 

“ They'd tell you, I expect, that the masters would be less likely to 
listen then than they are now.” | 

«Well, they've no right, in common-sense, to throw up their wives’ 
and children’s living, if they do their own,” concluded the Squire. 

Cole nodded.. “ Theres some truth in that,” he said as he got up 
to leave. “Any way, things are more gloomy with us than yowd be- 
lieve, Squire.” 


In the first story I, Johnny Ludlow, ever wrote for you, called 
“Shaving the Ponies’ Tails,” I told how, when I was a little child of four 
years old, Hannah my nurse, and Eliza, one of her fellow servants, com- 
mented freely in my hearing on my father’s second marriage, and 
shook me well because I was wise enough to understand them. Eliza 
was then housemaid at the Court, my father’s home; and soon after 
this she had left it to marry Jacob Hoar. She was a nice kind of young 
woman (in spite of the shaking), and I kept up a great acquaintance 
with her and was free, so to say, of her house in Crabb Lane, running 
in and out of it at will. A tribe of little Hoars arrived, one after an- 
other. Jacky, the eldest, over ten now, had a place of some sort at 
the works, and earned two shillings a week. ‘’Twarn’t much,” said 
Hoar the father, ‘“ but ’twas bringing his hand in.” Dick, the second, 
he who had just got the beating, was nine ; two girls were next, and 
there was a young boy of three. 

Hoar earned capital wages—to judge by the comfortable way they 
lived : I should think not less than forty shillings a week. Of course 
they spent it all, every fraction; as a rule, families of that class never 
put by for a rainy day. They might have done it, I suppose: in those 
days provisions were nothing like as dear as they are now ; the cost of 
living altogether was less. 

I did not like to hear of empty cupboards in connection with Eliza ; 
no, nor of her boy’s broken arm; and in the evening I went back to 
Crabb Lane to see her. They lived next door but one to the house 
that had been Lease’s ; but theirs was far better than that tumble-down 
thing. A little parlour in front, a kitchen behind, and sleeping-rooms 
above. 

Well, it was a change! The pretty parlour looked half dismantled. 
Its ornaments and better things had gone, as Miss Timmens expressed 
it, to ornament the pawn-shop. ‘The carpet also. Against the wall on 
a small mattress lay Dicky and his bruises. Some of the children sat 
on the floor: Mrs. Hoar was kneeling over Dicky and bathing his 
cheek, which was big enough for two, for it had caught the stick kindly. 

“Well, Eliza!” 

She got up, sank into a chair, flinging her apron over her face, and 
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burst into tears. I suppose it was at the sight of me. Not knowing 


what to say to that, I pulled the little girls’ ears and then sat oo on 


the floor by Dicky. Ae began to cry. 


“Oh come, Dick, don’t; you'll soon be better. Face smarts, does 
it?” 


“ I never thought to meet you like this, Master Johnny,” said Eliza 


then, getting up and speaking through her sobs. “’Twas hunger made 
him do it, sir; nothing else. They be so famished’ at times it a’most 
takes the sense out of ’em.” : | 

“Yes, I am sure it was nothing else. Look up, Dick. Don’t cry 
like that.” One would have thought the boy was going into sobbing 
hysterics. 

I had an apple in my pocket and gave it to him. He kept it in his 
hand for some time and then began to eat it ravenously, sobbing now 
and then. The left arm, the one that was broken, lay across him, 
bound up in splints. 


“I didwt mean to steal the bun,” he whispered, looking up at me 


through his tears. “Pd ha’ give Mrs. Ford the first ha’penny for it I’d 
ever got 1 was all a-hungered, I was. We be always a-hungered 
now.” . 

“Tt is hard times with you, I’m afraid, Eliza,” I said, standing by 
her. 

Opening her aoe to answer, a sob caught her breath and her side 
—she suddenly put her hand upon the latter. Her poor face, naturally 
patient and meek, was worn, and had a spot of bright hectic. Eliza 
used to be very pretty and was young-looking still, with smooth brown 
hair, nice features, and mild grey eyes: she looked very haggard now 


and less tidy. But, as to being tidy, how can folks be that, when all. 


their gowns worth a crown are hanging up at the pawn-shop P 

“It’s dreadful times, Master Johnny. It’s times that frighten me. 
Worse than all, I can’t see when it’s to end, and what the end’s to be.” 

“ Don’t lose heart. The end will be that the men will go to work 
again; I dare say, soon.” , 

“ The Lord send it!” she answered. “That’s the best we can hope 
for, sir; and that'll be bhard enough. For we shall have to begin life 
again, as ’twere; with debts all around us, and our household things 
and our clothes in pledge.” 

“‘Vou'll get them out again then.” 

“Ay; but how long ’Il it take to earn the money to do it?. This 
strike, as I look upon it, has took at the rate of five years of prosperity 
out of our lives, Master Johnny.” 


‘The league—or whatever it is—allows you all money to live, does 


it not?” 
“We get some, sir. It’s not a great deal. They tell us that there’s 


strikes a-going on in many parts just now; they have to be helped as © 
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well as the operatives here; and so it makes the allowance small. 
We've no means of. knowing whether Cee true or not, us women I 
mean ; but I dare say it is.’ 

“And the allowance is not enough to keep you in food?” 

‘“‘ Master Johnny, there's so many other things one wants, beside bare 
food,” she answered, with a sigh. “ We must pay our rent, or the land- 
lord ’ud turn us out: we must have a bit o’ coal for firing: we must 
have soap; clothes must be washed, sir, and we must be washed: we 
must have a candle these dark evenings : shoes must. be mended: and 
there’s other trifles, too, that I needn’t go into, as well as what Hoar 
takes for himself: 

“ But does he take much?” I interrupted, the item striking me. 

“No, sir, he don’t: nothing to what some of ’em takes: he has 
always been a good husband and father. The men, you see, sir, must 
have a sixpence or two in their pockets to pay for their smoke, and 
that, at their meetings in the evening. There’s not much left for food 
when all this comes to be taken out—and we are seven mouths to fill.” 

No wonder they were hungry ! 

*‘ Some of the people you’ve known ought to help you, Eliza. Mrs. 
Stirling at the old home might: or Mrs. Coney. Do they?” 

Eliza Hoar shook her head. “The gentlemen be all again us, sir, 
and so the ladies dare not. As to Mrs. Stirling—I don’t know that 
she has so much as heard of the strike—all them miles off.” 

“ You mean the gentlemen are against the strike ?” 

“Yes, sir: dead again it. They say strikes is the worst evil that 
can set in, both for us and for the country : that it ’Il increase the poor- 
rates to a height to be afraid of, and in the end drive the work away 
from the land. Sitting here with my poor children around me at dusk 
to save candle, I get thinking sometimes that the gentlemen may not 
be far wrong, Master Johnny.” 

Seeing the poor quiet faces lifted to me, from which every bit of 
spirit seemed to be gone, I wished I had my pockets full of buns for 
them. But buns were not likely to be there; and of money I had 
none: the buying of one of the best editions of Shakespeare had Jast 
cleared me out. 

“ Where’s Hoar?” I asked, in leaving. 

A hot flush came over her face.. “He has not shown himself here, 
Master Johnny, since what he did to 42m,” was her resentful answer, 
pointing to Dick. <“ Afraid to face me, he is.” 

“ Pd not say too much to him, Eliza. It could not undo what’s done, 
and might only make matters worse. I dare say Hoar is just as much 
vexed about it as you are.” 

“It’s to be hoped he is! Why did he go and set upon the child 
in that cruel way? It’s the men that goes in for the strike; ’tisn’t us: 
and when the worry of it makes ’em so low they hardly know where to 
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turn, they must vent it upon us. Master Johnny, there’s times now 
when I could wish myself dead but for the children.” 

I went home with my head full of a scheme—the getting Mrs. Tod- 
hetley and perhaps the Coneys to do something for poor Eliza Hoar. 
But I soon found I might as well have pleaded the cause of the public 
hangman. 

Who should come into our house that evening but old Coney himself. 
As if the strike were burning a hole in his tongue, he began upon it 
before he was well seated, and gave the Squire his version of it : that is, 
his opinion. It did not differ in substance from what had been hinted.at 
by Eliza Hoar. Mr. Coney did not speak for the men or against them; 
he did not speak for or against the masters: that question of conflicting 
interests he was content to leave: but what he did urge, and very 
_ Strongly, was, that strikes in themselves must be productive of an incal- 
culable amount of harm: they brought misery on the workmen, pecu- 
niary embarrassment on the masters, and they most inevitably would, if 
persisted in, eventually ruin the trade of the kingdom ; therefore they 
should, by every possible means, be discouraged. The Squire, in his 
hot fashion, took up these opinions for his own and enlarged upon 
them. 

When old Coney was gone and we had our slippers on, I told them 
of my visit to Eliza, and asked them to help her just a little. 

‘“‘ Not by a crust of bread, Johnny,” said the Squire, more firmly and 
quietly than he usually spoke. ‘Once begin to assist the wives and 
children, and the men would have so much the less urgent need of bring- 
ing the present state of things to an end.” 

“I am so sorry for Eliza, sir.” 

“So am I, Johnny. But the proper person to be sorry for her is her 
husband: her weal and woe can lie only with him.” 

“ If we could help her ever so little !” 

The Squire looked at me for a full minute. ‘“ Attend to me, Johnny 
Ludlow. Once for all, NO! The strike, as Coney says, must be dis- 
couraged by every means in our power. JDéscouraged, Johnny. Other- 
wise they may grow to an extent of which no man can foresee the end. 
‘They'll bring the workman to one of two things—starvation, or the work- 
house. Our poors’-rates are getting higher every day : what do you suppose 
they'll come to if this is to go on? I'd be glad for the men to get better 
pay if they are underpaid now: whether they are or not, I cannot tell: 
but rely upon it, striking work is not the way to attain to it. Itsa way 
that has ruined many a hopeful workman, who otherwise would have 
gone on contentedly to the end of his days; ay, and has finally killed 
him. It will ruin many another. Various interests are at stake in this: 
you must perceive it for yourself, lad, if you’ve got any brains: but 
none so great as that of the workmen themselves. With all my heart 
I wish. for their own sakes, they had not taken this extreme step.” 
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“ And if the poor children starve, sir P” 

“Fiddlestick to starving! They need not starve while there’s a work- 
house to go to. Can’t you see how all this acts, Mr. Johnny? The 
men throw themselves out of work, and when matters come to extremity 
the parish must feed the children, and we, the rate-payers, must pay. 
A pleasant prospect! How many scores’ of children are there in Crabb 
Lane alone? Let the men look to their families’ needs. For 
their own sakes ; I repeat it ; for their own best interests, I’ll have them 
let alone. They have entered on this state of things of their own free 
will, and they must themselves fight it out.—And now get you off to 
bed, boys.” 

“The Pater’s right, Johnny,” cried Tod, stepping into my room as 
we went up, his candle flaring like ten in the draught from the open 
staircase window; “right as right can be on principle; but it zs hard 
for the women and children a 

‘It’s hard for themselves, too, Tod: only they’ve got the unbending 
spirit of Britons, to hold out to the death and make no bones 
over it.” 

“I wish you’d not interrupt a fellow,” growled Tod. ‘Look here: 
I’ve got four-and-sixpence, every farthing I can count just now. You 
take it, and give it to Eliza. The Pater need know nothing.” 

He emptied his trousers.pocket of the silver, and went off with his 
candle. I’m not sure but that he and I both enjoyed the state of affairs 
as something new. Had anybody told us a year ago that our quiet 
neighbourhood could be disturbed bya public ferment, we'd never have 
believed it. 

The next morning I went over with the four-and-sixpence. Perhaps 
it was not quite fair to give it, after what the Squire had said—but 
there’s many a worse thing than that done daily in the world. Eliza 
caught up her breath when I gave it her, and thanked me with her eyes 
as well as her lips. She had on a frightfully old green gown—green 
once—shabby and darned and patched, no cap, and was oh her knees 
wiping up some spilt water on the floor. . 

“Mind, Eliza, you must not say a word to any one. I should get 
into no end of a row.” * 

“You were always generous, Master Johnny. Even when a baby 
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“ Never mind that. It’s not I that am generous now. The silver 
was given me for you by somebody else: I’m cleared out, myself. 
Where’s Dicky?” l 

“ Hes upstairs in his bed, sir; too stiff to move. Mr. Cole, too, 
said he might as well lie there to-day. Would you like to go up and 
see bhim ? ” 

As I ran up the staircase, open from the room, a vision of her wan 
face followed me—of the catching sob again—of the smooth brown 
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hair which she was pressing from. her temples. We've heard talk of a 
peck of troubles : she seemed to have a bushel. ae 

Dicky was a sight: as far as variety of colours went, he might have 
gone and shown himself off as a walking church window. ‘There was 
no mistake about his state of stiffness. 

“It won’t last long, Dick ; and then you'll be as well as ever. 

Dick’s grey eyes—they were just like his mother’s—looked up at mine. 
I thought he was going to cry. — 

“There. You'll never take anything again, will you?” 

Dick shook his head as emphatically as his starched condition allowed. 
“ Father says as he’d kill me next time if I did.” 

“ When did he say that? ” 

“This morning: afore he went out.” 

Dicky’s room had a lean-to roof, and was about the size of our jam 
closet at Crabb Cot. Not an earthly article was in it but the mattress 
he was lying on. . 

“ Who sleeps here besides you, Dicky ?” 

“ Jacky and little Sam. Liza and Jessy sleeps by father and mother.” 

“Well, good day, Dicky.” — 

Who should I come upon at the end of Crabb Lane, but the Squire 
and Hoar. The Squire had his gun in his hand and was talking his 
face red: Hoar leaned against the wooden palings that skirted old 
Massock’s garden, and looked as sullen as he had looked yesterday. I 
thought the Pater had been blowing him up for beating the boy; but 
it seemed that he was blowing him up for the strike. Cole the surgeon, 
hurrying along on his rounds, stopped just as I did. 

“Not your fault, Hoar! Of course I know it’s not your fault alone, 
but you are as bad as the rest. Come: tell me what good the strike 
has done for you.” 


“ Not much as yet,” readily acknowledged Hoar, 3 in a tone of incipient © 


defiance. 

“To me it seems nothing less than a crime to throw yourself out of 
work. There’s the work ready to your hands, spoiling for want of being 
done—and yet you won’t do it!” 

‘I do but obey orders,” said Hoar: who seemed to be miserable 
enough, in spite of the incipient defiance. 

“ But is there any sense in it?” reasoned the Squire. “If you men 
could drop the work and still keep up your homes and their bread-and- 
cheese and their other comforts, I’d say nothing. But look at your 
poor suffering wives and children. I honid be ashamed to be idle, 
when my idleness bore such consequences,” 

The man answered nothing. Cole put in his word. 

“ There are times when I feel Z should like to run away from my 
work and go in for a few weeks’ or months’ spell of idleness, Jacob 
Hoar; and drink my two or three glasses of port wine after dinner of 
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a day, like a lord; and be altogether independent of my patients, and 
of every other obligation under the sun. But I can’t. I know what it 
would do for me—bring me to the parish.” 

“ D’ye think we throw up the work for the sake o’ being idle?” re- 
turned Hoar.. “D’ye suppose, sirs,”—with a great burst of a sigh— 
“ that this state ©’ things is a pleasure to usP We are doing it for future 
benefit. We are told by them who act for us, and who know, that great 
benefit will come of it if we be only firm, that our rights be in our own 
hands if we only persevere long enough in standing out for’em. Us 
men has our rights, I suppose, as well as other folks.” 

“Those who, as you term it, act for you may be mistaken, Hoar,” 
said the Squire. “Tl leave that: and go on toa different question. 
Do you think that the future benefit (whatever that may be: it’s vague 
enough now) zs worth the cost you are paying for it?” 

No reply. A look crossed Hoar’s face that made me think he some- 
times asked the same question of himself. 

“It does appear to be a very senseless quarrel, Hoar,” went on the 
Squire.. Cole had walked on. ‘One-sided, too. There’s an old say- 
ing, ‘Cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face,’ and your strike seems 
just an illustration of it. You see it is only you men that suffer. The 
rulers you speak of don’t ; the masters, in one sense, don’t, for they are 
not reduced to any extremity of any kind. But you, my poor fellows, 
you bear the brunt of it all. Look at your homes, how they are bared ; 
‘look at your hungry children. What but hunger drove little Dick to 
crib that bun yesterday ?” 

Hoar took off his notched hat and passed his hand over his brow 
and his black hair. It seemed to be a favourite action of his when in 
any worry of thought. 

“Tt is just ruin, Jacob Hoar. If some great shock—say an avalanche 
of snow, or a thunder-bolt—descended suddenly from the skies and 
destroyed everything. there was in your home, leaving but the bare 
walls standing, what a dreadful calamity you would think it. How 
bitterly you’d bemoan it!—perhaps almost feel inclined, if you only 
dared, to reproach Heaven for its cruelty! But you—you bring on 
this calamity yourself, of your own free and deliberate will. You have 
dismantled your home with your own fingers; you’ve taken out your 
_ goods and sold or pledged them, to buy food. I hear you have parted 
with all.” | 

“ A’most,” assented Hoar readily; as if it quite pleased him the Squire 
should show up the case at its worst. | 

“Put it that you resume work to-morrow, you don’t resume it as 
a free man. You'll have a load of debt and embarrassment on your 
shoulders. You've got your household goods to redeem—if they are 
then still redeemable: you’ve got clothes and shoes to buy, to replace 
present rags : while on your mind will lie the weight of all this past time 
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of trouble, cropping up every half-hour like a nightmare. Now—is the 
future benefit you hint at worth all this?” 

Hoar twitched a thorny,spray off the hedge behind the pales, and 
twirled it about between his teeth. 

“ Any way,” he said, the look of perplexity clearing somewhat on his 
face, ‘“‘I be but doing as my fellows do; and we are a-doing for the 
best. So far as we are told and believe, it’ll be all for the best.” - 

“Then do it,” returned the Squire in a passion: and went stamping 
away with his gun. 

“ Johnny, they are all pig-headed together,” he presently said, as we 
crossed the stile into the field of stubble whence the corn had been 
reaped. ‘One can’t help being sorry for them: they are blinded by 
specious arguments that'll turn out, I fear, all moonshine. Hold my 
gun, lad. Where’s that dog, now? Here, Dash, Dash, Dash!” 

Dash came running up; and Tod with him. 


In a fortnight’s time, Crabb Cot was deserted again. Tod and I 
returned to our studies, the Squire and the rest to Dyke Manor. As 
the weeks went on, scraps of news would reach us about the strike. 
There were meetings of the masters alone: meetings of the men and 
what they called delegates; meetings of masters and men combined. 
It all came to nothing. The masters at length offered to concede a 
little: the men (inwardly wearied out, sick to death of the untoward 
whole) would have accepted the slight concession and returned to work 
with willing feet ; but their rulers—the delegates, or whatever they were 
—said no. And so the pinching distress continued : the men got more 
morose, and the children raggeder. After that (things remaining in a 
chronic state, I suppose) we heard nothing, 


« Another lot of faggots, Thomas; and heap up the coal. This is 
weather, this is. Goodness, man! Don’t put the coal on gingerly as 
if you were afraid of it. Molly’s a fool.” 

We were in the cosy sitting-room again at Crabb Cot. The Squire 
was right: it was weather: the coldest I’ve ever felt in December. Old 
Thomas’s hands were frozen with the outside drive from the station. 
Molly, who had come on the day before, had got about a pennyworth 
of fire in the grate to greet us with. Naturally it put the Squire's 
temper up. 

“ That there strike’s a-going on still, sir,” began Thomas, as he waited 
to watch his faggots blaze up. 

“ No !” cried the Squire. For we had supposed it at an end. 

“It is, though, master. Ford the driver telled me, coming along, 
that Crabb Lane was in a fine state for distress.” 

“Oh, dear! I wish I knew whose fault it is !” bewailed Mrs, Tod- 
hetley. ‘What more did the driver say, Thomas?” 
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“ Well, ma’am, Āe said it must be the men’s fault—because there the 
work is, still a-waiting for ’em, and they won’t do it.” 

“The condition the poor children must be in !” 

“Like hungry wolves,” said old Thomas. ‘ ’T'was what Ford called 
’em, and he ought to know: own brother to Ford the baker, as lives in 
the very thick of the spot!” 

Nothing, hardly, was talked of that evening but the strike. Its stretch 
of continuance half frightened some of us. Old Coney, coming in to 
smoke his pipe with the Squire, pulled a face as long as your arm over 
the poors-rate prospect: the Squire wondered how much work would 
stay in the country. 

It was said the weekly allowance made to the men was not so much 
as it was at first. It was also said that the Society, making it, considered 
Crabb Lane in general had been particularly improvident in laying the 
allowance out, or it would not have been reduced to its. present distressed 
condition. Which was not to be wondered at, in Mr. Coney’s opinion : 
people used to very good wages, he said, could not all at once pull up 
habits and look at every farthing as a miser does. Crabb Lane was 
reproachfully assured by the Society that other strikes had kept them- 
selves quite respectable, comparatively speaking, upon just the same- 
allowance, and not parted with aX their pots and pans. 

That night I dreamt of the strike. It’s as true as that I am writing 
this. I dreamt I saw thousands and thousands of red-faced men—not 
pale ones—each tossing a loaf of bread up and down. 

“I suppose I may go over and see Eliza,” I said to Mrs. Todhetley 
after breakfast in the morning. 

“ There’s no reason why you may not, Johnny, that I know of,” she 
answered, after a pause. ‘‘ Except the cold.” 

As if I minded the cold! “I hope the whole lot, she and the 
young ones, won’t look like skeletons, that’s all. Tod, will you come?” 

“Not if I know it, old fellow. I’ve no fancy for seeing skeletons.” 

“ Oh that was all my nonsense.” | 

“I know that. A pleasant journey to you.” 

The hoar frost had gathered on the trees, the ice hung in fantastic 
shapes from their branches: it was altogether a beautiful sight. Groups 
of Miss Timmens’s girls, coming to school with frozen noses, were 
making slides as they ran. As to Crabb Lane, it looked nearly deserted, 
the cold kept the folks in-doors. Knocking at Hoar’s door with a noise 
like a fire-engine, I went in with a leap. 

The scene I came upon brought me up short. Just at first I did not 
understand it. In the self-same place where Dicky’s bed had been that 
first day, was a bed now, and Eliza lay on it: and by her side, wedged 
against the wall, what looked to be a bundle of green baize with a 
calico nightcap on. The children—and really and truly they were not 
much better than live skeletons—sat on the floor. 
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“What’s to do here, you little mites? Is mother ill?” 

Dicky, tending the fire (I could have put it in a cocoa-nut), turned 
round to answer me. He had got quite well again, arm and all. 

‘¢ Mother’s very ill,” said he in a whisper. “ That’s the ı new PAB z 

“The new what ?” 


“ The new baby,” repeated Dick, pointing to the green bundle. “ It's 


two days old.” 

An old tin slop-pail, turned upside down, stood in the corner. I 
sat down on it to revolve the news and take in the staggering aspect of 
things. 

‘What do you say, Dick? A baby—two days old P?” 


“Two days and.a bit,” returned Dick. “Td show him to you but 


for fraid o waking mother.” 

“ He came here the night afore last, he did, while we was all asleep 
up stairs,” interposed the younger of the little girls, Jessy. ‘ Mr. Cole 
brought him in his pocket: father said so.” | 

Poor pale, pinched faces, with never a smile on either one ! Nothing 
takes the spirit out of children like semi-famine, long continued. 

Stepping across, I looked down at Mrs. Hoar. Her eyes were half 
open as if she were in a state of stupor. I don’t think she knew me: 
I’m not sure she even saw me. The face was dreadfully thin and 
hollow, and just as white as death. 

‘¢Wouldn’t mother be better up-stairs, Dick ?” 

‘¢ She’s here ’cause o’ the fire,” returned Dick, gently dropping-on a, 
bit of coal the size of a marble. “There ain’t no bed up there neither; 
they’ve brought it down.” : 

The “bed” looked like a wide sack of shavings. From my heart I 
don’t believe it was anything else. At that moment, the door opened 
and a woman came in; a neighbour, I suppose ; her clothes very thin. 

“Its Mrs. Watts,” said Dick. 

Mrs. Watts curtsied. She looked as starved as they did. It seed 
she knew me. 

«She be very bad, Mr. Ludlow, sir.” 

«She seems so. Is it—fever ?” 

“Law, sir! It’s more famine nor fever. If her strength can last 
out—why, well and good ; she may rally. If it don’t, she’ll go, sir.” 

“Ought she not to have things, Mrs. Watts? Beef-tea and wine, 
and that.” 

Mrs. Watts stared a minute, and then her lips parted with a sickly 
smile. “I don’t know where she'd get ’em from, sir! Beef-tea and 
wine! A drop o’ plain tea is a’most more nor us poor can manage to 
find now : the strike have lasted long, you see, sir. Anyway she’s too 
weak to take much of anything.” 

« If I—if I could bring some ae tea—or some wine—would it do 
her good?” 
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“It might just be the saving of her life, Mr. Ludlow, sir.” 

I went galloping home through the snow and the slides. Mrs. Tod- 
hetley was stoning raisins in the dining-room for the Christmas pud- 
dings. Telling her the news in a heap, I sat down to get my breath. 

“« Ah, I was afraid so,” she said quietly, and without surprise. “I 
feared there might be another baby at the Hoars’ by this time.” 

“Another baby at the Hoars’!” cried Tod, looking up from my new 
Shakespeare that he was skimming. ‘“ How is it going to get fed?” 

“ I fear that’s a problem none of us can solve, Joseph,” said she. 

“ Well, folks must be daft, to go on collecting a heap more mouths 
together when there’s nothing to feed ’em on,” concluded Tod, drop- 
ping his head into the book again. Mrs. Todhetley was slowly wiping 
her hands on the damp cloth, and looking doubtful. 

‘Joseph, your papa’s not in the way and I can’t speak to him—do 
you think I might venture to send something to poor Eliza, under the 
circumstances P” 

‘Send, and risk it,” said Tod, in his prompt manner. ‘“ Of course. 
As to the Pater—at the worst, he'll only storm a bit. But I fancy he’d 
be the first to send help himself. He’d not let her die for the want of it.” 

‘Then I’ll despatch Hannah at once.” 

Hoar was down by the bed when Hannah got there, holding a sup 
of ale to his wife’s lips. Mr. Cole was standing by with his hat on. 

“‘ Ale /” exclaimed Hannah to the surgeon. ‘ May she take that?” 

“ Bless me, yes,” said he, “and do her good.” 

Hannah followed him outside the door, for he was leaving. “How 
will it go with her, sir?” she asked. ‘“ She looks dreadful ill.” 

“Well,” returned the doctor, “I think the night will about see the 
end.” 

The words took Hannah in a heap. “Oh, my goodness!” she cried. 
“ What’s the matter with her that she should die?” 

“ Famine and worry have been the matter with her. What she will 
die of is exhaustion. She has had a sharpish pull just now, you under- 
stand; and has no stamina to bring her up again.” 

It was late in the afternoon when Hannah came back home. There 
was no change, she said, for the better or the worse. Eliza still lay as 
much like one dead as alive. 

‘It’s quite a picter to see the poor little creatures sitting on the bare 
floor and quiet as mice, never speaking but in a whisper,” cried Hannah, 
as she shook the snow off her petticoats on the mat. “It’s just as if 
they had an instinct of what’s coming.” 

The Squire, far from being angry, wanted to send over half the 
house. It was not Eliza’s fault, he said, it was the strike’s—and he 
hoped with all his heart she’d get through it. In the evening, between 
dinner and tea, I offered to go over and see whether there was any 


progress. Being curious on the point themselves, they said yes. 
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The snow was coming down smartly. My great coat and hat were 
soon white enough to be taken for a marching ghost. Knocking at the 
door gently, it was opened by Jacky. He asked me to go in. 

To my surprise they were again all alone—Eliza and the children. 
Mrs. Watts had gone home to put her own flock to bed; and Hoar | 
was out. Liza sat on the hearthstone, the sleeping bundle on. her lap. 

‘‘Father’s a-went to fetch Mr. Cole,” said Jacky. ‘ Mother began a 
talking queer—dreams, like—and it frighted him. He told us to mind 
her till he run back with the doctor.” - 

Looking down, I thought she was delirious. Her eyes were wide 
open and shining : a scarlet spot was on her cheeks. She began talk- 
ing to me: or rather to the air; for I’m sure she knew no one. 

‘“‘ A great bright place, it is, up there ; all alight with shining. Silvery, 
like the stars. Oh it’s beautiful! The people be in white, and no 
strikes can come in!” 

‘‘ She’ve been a-talking about the strikes all along,” whispered Jacky, 
who was kneeling on the mattress, ‘Mother! Mother, would ye like 
a drop o’ the wine?” 

Whether the word mother aroused her, or the boy’s voice—and she 
had always loved Jacky with a great love—she seemed to recognize 
him. He raised her head as handy as could be, and held the tea-cup 
to her lips. It was half full of wine, and she drank it all by slow 
degrees. 

‘¢ Master Johnny !” she said then in a faint tone. 

I couldn’t help the tears filling my eyes as I knelt down by her in 
Jacky’s place. She knew she was going. I tried to say a word or two. 

“It’s the leaving the childern, Master Johnny, to strikes and things 
o’ that kind, that’s making it so hard to me to die. The world’s full o’ 
trouble: look at what ours has been since the strike set in, Id not 
so much mind Zat for them, though, for the world here don’t last over 
long, and perhaps it’s a’most as good be miserable as easy in it—if I 
thought they’d all come to me in the bright place after. But—when 
one’s clammed with famine and what not, it’s a sore temptation to do 
wrong. Lord, bring them to me!” she broke forth, suddenly clasping 
her hands. ‘ Lord Jesus, pray for them, and save them!” 

She was nothing but skin and bone. Her hands fell, and she began 
plucking at the outside blanket. You might just have heard a pin drop 
in the room. The frightened children hardly breathed. 

“I shall see your dear mamma, Master Johnny. I was at her death- 
bed; ’twas me mostly waited on her in her sickness. If ever a sainted 
lady went straight to heaven, ’twas her. When I stood over her grave 
I little thought my own ending was to be so soon. Strikes! Nothing 
but strikes—and famine, and bad tempers, and blows. Lord Jesus, 
wash us white from our sins, and take us all to that better world! No 
strikes there ; no strikes there.” e 
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She was going off her head again. The door opened, and Hoar, 
the doctor, and Mrs. Watts all came in together. 

Mrs. Todhetley went over through the snow in the morning. Eliza 
Hoar had died in the night, and lay on the mattress, her shrunken face 
calm and peaceful. Hoar and the children had migrated to the kitchen 
at the back, a draughty place hardly large enough for the lot to turn 
round in. The eldest girl was trying to feed the baby with a tea- 
spoon. 

‘What are you giving it, Liza?” asked Mrs. Todhetley. 

“Sugar and water with a sup o’ milk in’t, please, ma’am,” 

“I hope you are contented, Jacob Hoar, now you've killed your 
wife.” 

Very harsh words, those, for Mrs. Todhetley to speak : and she 
hastened to soften them. But, as she said afterwards, the matter alto- 
gether was a cruel folly and sin, making her heart burn with shame. 
“That is, Hoar, the strike has killed her.” 

Hoar, who had been sitting with his head up the chimney, noticing 
nobody, burst into a sudden flood of tears. Mrs. Todhetley was 
giving the children a biscuit a-piece from her bag. 

“I did it all for the best,” said Hoar, presently. “?’Twasn’t me that 
originated the strike. I but joined it with all the others.” 

“ And their wives and families are in no better plight than yours.” 

“ Nobody can say I’ve not done my duty as a husband and a father,’ 
cried Hoar. “I’ve not been a drunkard, nor a rioter, nor a spend- 
thrift. I’ve never beat her nor swore at her, as some of ’em does.” 

“Well, she is lying zere: and the strike has brought her to it. Is 
jt so, or not?” 

Hoar did not answer : only caught up his breath with a noise of pain. 

“It seems to me, Hoar, that the strikes cannot be the good things 
you think for,” she said, her voice now full of pity for the man. « They 
don’t bring luck with them ; on the contrary, they bring a vast deal of 
ill-luck. It’s you workmen that suffer; mostly in your wives and children. 
I don’t pretend to judge whether strikes may be good in a political 
point of view; I am not clever; but they do tell very hard upon your 
poor patient wives and little ones.” 7 

‘“ And don’t you see as they tell upon us men too!” he retorted with 
a bursting sob, half pitiful, half savage. “Ay, and worst of all: for if 
they should be mistaken steps ’stead of right ones, we’ve got ’em on 
our conscience.” 

“But you go in for them, Hoar. You, individually: and this last 
night’s blow is the result. It certainly seems that there’s a mistake 
somewhere.” 


This has not been much to tel] of, but it’s rue: and, as strikes are all 
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the go just now, I thought I would write out for you a corner 
scrap of ours. For my own part, I cannot see that strikes do much 
good in the long run; or, at the best, that they are worth the cost. 
I do know, for I have heard and seen it, that through many a long 
day the poor wives and children can only cry aloud to Heaven to have 
pity on them. 

As to Hoar and his family, if you wish to know the upshot, tey 
along better by and by. For the strike (it was the longest on record 
in our parts, though we have had a few since) came to an. end at last. 
It ended, that one, dy the tired-out men giving in. So they began life 
again with bare homes, and sickly young ones; and some emptied 


chairs. _ JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
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FAITHLESS. 
(Horace—Epodes, 15. Free Translation 
"Twas night. The moon shone placidly 

In the blue depths serene ; 
And glitt’ring in their jewelled robes, - 
The stars moved near their queen. 


More closely than wild ivy clings 
The lofty oak around, 

Your pliant arms in fond embrace 
About my neck you wound. 


Vowing to love me ever— 
That whilst the wolf should be 
A foe to the white fleecy flock, 
You would be true to me : 


Long as Orion frowningly 
Should vex the wintry sea— 

The terror of the sailor crew— 
You would be true to me: 


Till the soft air should cease to fan— 
Crossing the open lea— 

Apollo’s floating yellow locks, 
You would be true to me. 


False heart! that seemed so warm and sure 
Throbbing against my own, 

Stealing away my life’s best life, 
To leave me quite alone. 
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To leave me for another, 

To cast your truth aside, 
To yield to him the loveliness 
_ That once was all my pride. 


Once, but no more, Neæra ! 
Your love was never mine; 
And scornfully I now withdraw 

The faith then wholly thine. 


In passionate disdain TIl seek 
Some meek and tender dove, 
Who, fairer, or less fair than thou, 

Shall give me love for love. 


And though thy fickle fancy turn 
To shine once more on me, 

And tears should brim thy pleading eyes, 
I will not bend to thee. 


Never again ! unmoved TIl meet 
Thy beauty’s treach’rous lure ; 

Dead to the arts which erst enslaved, 
Pil laugh at them, secure. 


But as for you, whoe’er you are, 
That, where I lose, have won; 
Who smile contempt at my defeat— 

Yourself the favoured one— 


Though you be rich in flocks and herds, 
And wealth of fruitful lands ; 
Though all Pactolus flow for you 
Over its golden sands ; 


Though the most wondrous mysteries 
Pythagoras can show, 

Escape you not; and you excel 
Bright Nireus in the glow 


Of beauty’s magic radiance— 
Alas! e’en whilst you press 

Faint lips against the lips which meet 
Yours in a false caress, 


You shall bewail her perfidy— 
Her love transferr’d elsewhere; 
Whilst I, in my turn triumphing, 
Shall mock at your despair. 
EMMA RHODES, 
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GOING TO CHURCH IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


HE weather was purely Scotch; thoroughly, gloriously Scotch. 
Clear and brilliant, with a wealth of sunshine and sweet air; 
and in the mornings, while we yet revelled in the fresh beauty, there 
would come, unnoticed till it was there, a mist-cloud gathering to its rest 
upon the mountain tops. | 

Down it would creep ; down the granite cliffs, and softly fill up the 
glens, until all was covered in grey mist. This was the point at which 
despair would set in; and collecting our letter-writing materials, we 
would give an anxious glance at the particularly small stock of unread 
literature yet remaining. One morning, John suddenly rang the bell. 

‘¢ John, what are you pulling that bell for?” 

“ I don’t know. To get the fire lighted, or something.” 

“ But, Jobn, it is most ridiculous of you. Fancy having a fire in 
August !” 

“ Never mind. Iam sure it is awfully cold. At any rate it will be 
something to look at.” 

To a certain extent this was true: the world outside our bit of a 
window was one hopeless cloud. So John called in the big stout 
lassie who attended upon our wants, and for his morning’s employment 
set himself to watch her manner of making up a fire, and to wonder 
at the singular awkwardness of her movements in so doing. 

In the meantime I continued the letter which was to carry down to 
our friends in England a glowing description of our adventures in 
Scotland, coupled with many an enthusiastic enconium of the splendid 
weather. By the time I had arrived so far in my letter, I was dis- 
turbed by indignant expostulation between John and the big lassie. 

“ I tell ye there’s a beekie oot bye!” 

“ A beekie? What on earth do you mean by a beekie?”* 

“ Hets !—just a beekie,” and with an alarming slam of the door the 
nymph vanished. John pushed his chair back from the newly kindled 
fire, which was shooting forth a shower of sparks, and turning to the 
window, uttered a sudden exclamation which frightened me into the 
belief that one of the meteors from the grate had set him alight. But 
it was only a change in the weather. 

The grey mist had lifted, and a magnificently vivid rainbow arched 
the heavens, and all was blue sky, blue sea, blue mountains, purple 
heather and dark forest trees. 

I think one great source of our enjoyment was the complete change 
and newness of everything, and the quaint, pleasant Scottish dialect, 
We made several new friends, who one and all received and welcomed 
us in such a hearty, hospitable way that we could not feel grateful 


* A box of coals. 
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enough to them. Our especial friend amongst friends was the young 
minister, whose earnest, simple, and yet almost boyish nature endeared 
him to all who came in contact with him. He was the playfellow of 
all the children in the village ; and whilst they were devoted to him, 
their fathers and mothers felt he was their true friend, to be loved ; and 
by the oldest men and women in that village on the hill side he was 
looked up to and respected. 

John and I used to go and hear him preach in the primitive church 
on the sea shore, and no churchgoing had ever been so much to my 
mind as was this. The last Sunday of our stay in the Highlands was 
a wild autumn day; stormy gusts of wind and driving rain came 
battling past the fir trees and tearing through the glens. It was too 
bad to walk; that point was beyond dispute; and yet we had the 
greatest desire to hear Archie preach for the last time; the same 
Archie who had been the life and fun of our expedition up the glen 
the day before. a 

“ Couldn’t we go to church in a car, John?” said IL. 

“Car,” returned John, with some indignation ; “ haven’t you found 
out yet that they wouldn’t let a car out for hire on the Sabbath in this 
village.” 

“ But it might make some difference if they knew that we wanted it 
for church, and could not go without it.” 

John thought it useless to make the attempt, but I was so really 
anxious to go that I went and asked the people of the house whether 
they would let us have their car for this one occasion for the purpose 
of attending church; that without it we must stay at home, the day 
being too wild for us to attempt the walk. 

There was a long consultation amongst the whole family as to 
whether the car could be had out on the Sabbath day even for such a 
purpose, each member of the household giving his or her ungarnished 
opinion. Even the youngest son, a red haired youth of ten, who had 
never before given an opinion on any subject but that of porridge, dis- 
tinctly said that the “de’l was puttin’t in our heads.” 

The opinion of this youth seemed to bear some weight in the 
family, and I was afraid our chance of the car was gone for that day, 
at any rate; but the household was a household of women, and they 
hesitated. 

We got our car. 

John and I packed ourselves, covered with macintosh, into the par- 
ticularly small box on wheels, without too much incumbrance in the 
way of springs, which was dignified by the title of “the car,” and 
were driven over the hills to the church, which was about three 
miles off. | 

On the way, and during a very hard shower, we passed the red 
haired youth and his sisters, the big stout lassie among them, walking 
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along, all wrapped in home-spun plaids, which were enormously thick, 


and weather proof, very long, and wound several times round the 


form. The size, therefore, to which the big stout lassie attained was: 


considerable. 

All along the road over the hill we passed the cottage people, dressed 
in their best, with their plaids about them, all bound for church, quite 
undeterred by any amount of “ coorse wather ;” with this remark they 
would give us a friendly nod and a smile as we passed. Some few, 
indeed, were evidently making remarks upon the subject of the 
car, 

It was one of those days which are infinitely more becoming to 
bonnie Scotland than the unruffled peaceful calm of the garb she some- 
times wears. The grand masses of clouds moving with the greatest 
speed across the sky, the whole landscape purple and black, and every 
now and then glorious gleams of sunlight on little bits of trees, heather, 
or white waterfalls ; the sunlight passing so rapidly that almost before 
you could note it it had passed onward. 

The wind was whirling and eddying down the hill-side with such 
violence that we could barely catch one another’s words as we drove 
down to the sea shore. The church was in a dilapidated condition, 
and from outside presented more the appearance of a barn than any- 
thing else. It stood on the shore, with but the road intervening between 
it and the sands; and the waves were tossing the white foam almost on 
to the road. As we descended from our car the effect among the hills 
we had just left was splendid, and has left a never-fading picture in my 
memory. 

The colour of the foreground was almost black, so intense were the 
dark purples, greys, and greens. Down the ridge of one hill-side was 
a line of still darker fir trees, and the glen immediately behind it 
was one flood of brilliant sunshine. Through the hght the rain was 
pouring, every drop glistening like countless silver. Across the hill- 
side and down into the sea was an intensely vivid rainbow, while on the 
water was the white sail of a ship sailing through the rainbow. 

I tried to open the old tumble-down door of the church. The latch 
was easily lifted, but the woodwork stuck firmly, and after an in- 
effectual effort or two, I gave my place to John, who using some force 
got it to open. There was a perfect stillness in the church, although 
it was full of people; the door we had come in by faced the congrega- 
tion, and we passed through them to a seat: the seats were not let, 
although each family went to their own place. The pews were most 
curiously arranged, and you found yourself sitting back to some people, 
sideways to others, and facing the rest. There was scarcely room to 
get into the pews, and the bare planks which formed the seats were so 
narrow that you continually felt as though you were slipping off; the 
pew, too, was so full that I was covered with little bits of the white- 
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wash, which kept peeling off the wall next to which I sat : our feet were 
on bare earth and stones. 

There were a great many very young children in the church, and they 
all behaved remarkably well. In the pew behind ours there was a 
wee wee thing in a huge green satin bonnet, tied round the sweetest 
little serious face possible. She had had a halfpenny given to her to 
put in the bag by and bye, and this was grasped in the little hot hand, 
and let fall on to the stones every few minutes. How such an atom 
had ever been safely brought through the gale to church without being 
blown away, was a deep mystery. 

There was a general scent of peppermint pervading the air, for all 
through Scotland I find it is the custom to take peppermint drops to 
church with you to suck during the service. The congregation was a 
most interesting one to observe. Shepherds, farmers, sailors, and 
working men ; bonnie, healthy lassies, important looking wives, and 
old women in their long, full black cloaks and white mutch with the 
black band round their heads; as earnest, true believing, and simple 
minded a congregation as could well be brought together; and yet one 
and all having their own especial views and theories, which they were 
quite ready to discuss either with the minister himself or any one else. 

Whilst we were watching the faces of those near us, the door by 
which we had entered seemed to burst open with a more than usual 
gust of wind, and the young minister came in bareheaded through 
the rain, from the school-house close by, where he had been putting 
on his black silk pulpit dress; the big drops covered his head and 
shoulders as he entered and walked up the stone steps into the 
little pulpit. Of course there was no organ, and the singing was 
led by a precentor with a tolerably good voice, compared with many I 
had heard in Scotch churches. | 

We had a splendid sermon, which was quite worth the battle about the 
car. Every one was very still, and the little child in the green bonnet 
fell asleep and dropped her halfpenny on to the gravel, and by and bye 
woke up with a snore and a gurgle occasioned by her having gone off to 
sleep with a peppermint drop in her mouth. Twice I had peppermint 
offered to me; once by an old farmer, who stretched across John for the 
purpose, and once by a stout old woman in the pew before us. Though 
much disliking the flavour of the sweetmeat, I each time felt as if it 
would be refusing the calumet not to accept, and silently watched my 
opportunity of making away with the drops amongst the grave! at our feet. 

There was something about the church—its very poverty, the earnest, 
simple congregation, and the way the minister came in through the rain, 
bareheaded—that was inexpressibly simple, touching, and true; a few 
times in a long life will churchgoing have that rare impressiveness with 
one. 

At the close of the paraphrase, little velvet bags fastened to long 
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poles were passed down the pews for the collection, and when done 
with, were rested against the wall beside the pulpit; and the minister 
stretching out both arms, the congregation rose for the blessing. The 
service was at an end after that, and we passed out of the old worn 
door-way and on to the shore, giving one last look at the lone church, 
this primitive church, whose only communion service was a single pewter 
plate and mug, and whose sacrament was administered but oncea year, 
out on the open hill-side, all among the heather, at the back of the build- 
ing. We persuaded the minister to take a seat in our car and drive up 
the hill to dinner with us, as it was our last Sunday in the Highlands. 

We stopped outside the house to admire the double rainbow, and we 
talked about the church on the sea shore till the big stout lassie called 
us to the simple meal. 

I suppose it is by the force of contrast, but sometimes when I am 
sitting in one of the city churches, the thought comes over me of a barn- 
like building, a church amongst the mountains, a simple congregation, 
an earnest preacher; and all that is connected with our last ‘Going 
to Church in the Highlands.” 
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THE MUTINY OF THE “KILBLAIN.” 


I. 


T was Christmas Day. Not such a one as the term is apt to suggest 
to people who have never been out of England. Nothing like the 
last we had in this country, for instance, with its accompaniments of 
frost and snow, and biting cold. But Christmas day as at midsummer. 
Not a breath of wind was stirring. The sky was without a cloud, and 
its blue looked quite pale—almost grey; for the air was so rarefied 
that the vault of Heaven seemed to have receded a long, long way. 
And the sun’s rays poured down with an intensity which, one might 
have fancied, nothing in the tropics could exceed. Nevertheless, there 
was in the air a certain elasticity which would generally have been 
missed in those regions. The idea of such weather on Christmas day 
is difficult to realize to those who have never seen it. Even they who 
experience it can scarcely persuade themselves, at first, that it is really 
the chiefest and best of our festivals—the one they have always, in the 
old country, thought so much of and enjoyed so thoroughly; that 
joyous season which ever left some pleasant episode to look back to, 
some tender recollection to cherish. It is only after the lapse of years 
that exiles get accustomed to the transformation. 

Our narrative opens at one of the most charming of our antipodean 
seaports. The time—well, some years ago. 

Seated in the verandah of their house, which commanded a good 
view of the harbour, was a worthy couple—David and Mrs. Taylor. He 
was a hale, hearty man, a merchant-commander: though turned fifty 
years of age, he looked considerably younger. She, some few years 
less, but carrying her age well also. When young, she had been very 
handsome, and still retained a certain portion of her good looks. But 
the chief thing in her which struck a close observer was the settled 
look of sadness that lay on her features. With one exception her life 
had been tolerably free from care; but, that one—it had turned her 
hair grey before its time. 

Mrs. Taylor had one child: a son; born about two years after her 
marriage, when she lived in England and her husband was at sea, chief 
officer of his ship. Never, as the child grew, was mother more fond 
than she: the boy was the great treasure of her life ; her joy, her solace. 
For a few years he was, so to say, her only companion, for her husband 
was almost always away on his long voyages. But, fond though she 
was of the lad, she did not spoil him. If ever woman in this world 
strove earnestly to train her child fot good, it was she. She was plain 
and homely in her ideas, and had had but a moderate education ; but 
one thing she did possess—far above all social and other earthly ad- 
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vantages : she had taken God for her guide, and ever sought to live 
near to Him. And it was in humble dependence upon Him that she 
tried to mould her child. Her efforts seemed not in vain. The boy 
was naturally quick and clever—tractable, too, and open as the day. 

When eight years old, he was put to a good, sound boarding school; 
where he remained till he was nearly fourteen. Of regular holidays he 
had none. His father had long since risen to command, and when 
young William was placed at school his mother accompanied her hus- 
band on his voyages. Whenever they were in England, however, the 
lad passed most of the time with them. His chief delight at these 
seasons was to go on board his father’s ship and clamber about the 
rigging, or dive into all sorts of dark and dusty places below decks. 

Captain Taylor prospered well. After a few years of command he 
had saved sufficient money to purchase—with the help of a small 
legacy falling to his wife at the time—a vessel of his own. She wasa 
smart little bark of about three hundred tons; and he proceeded to 
put in practice the idea of many past years. He chartered the ‘ Mar- 
garet ”—so named in honour of his wife—for one of our Australian 
colonies ; and, embarking all his belongings, set sail, determined to 
make a home in the new country. 

During the voyage, William’s taste for the sea fully developed itself. 
When the “ Margaret ” arrived out, and entered into the coasting trade, 
for which her master had destined her, he was regularly taken on as 
one of the crew. 

He was a smart, willing boy, and got on. But his father knew from 
experience that to command well one “must go through the miil,” 
must first learn to obey; and he felt that, being with him, his son was. 
not in a strict school. The captain thought about this a good deal. 

Matters had gone on for some time, when an old chum of Captain 
Taylor arrived with his ship from England. She was a regular trader to 
the colony. Here David Taylor saw his chance. His son William was 
bound apprentice, for three years, to Captain Stewart, her commander. 

For a time all went well. The young fellow made two trips to 
England and back, and started on the third. At his return this third 
time he was to rejoin his father. It would be a fine opening for him. 

. The ship reached London in due course, and was nearly ready to 
sail again, when William Taylor, together with another apprentice, 
disappeared. Captain Stewart caused all possible inquiries to be 
made after them; but to no purpose. Some days later he received a 
letter, stating that the two lads had sailed in a ship bound for the 
East Indies and China, which places they had always longed to visit. 
The letter gave no date, neither names nor address, and afforded not 
the slightest clue by which the runaways could be traced. Indeed it 
stated that they had changed their names, to avoid detection and 
pursuit. Nothing remained for Captain Stewart to do but to despatch 
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by mail this unpleasant news to his old friends in Australia. Rarely 
had a more vexatious task pesn: allotted him: he thought they might 
blame zm. 

But now, Captain Taylor did not attach very much importance to it. 
He was sorry that the lad had deserted; but he fully anticipated 
that a year or two would see him home again—quite willing to settle 
down. In the meantime he concluded they would hear from him. 

With the mother it was very different. When the news was imparted 
to her, she seemed to feel a strange presentiment that she should never 
see her boy again. And the feeling never left her. For a long time 
she was utterly inconsolable. Half her days and nights were passed 
in tears. She refused to eat; and, in short, ended by so reducing her 
system, that a bad cold and influenza she caught nearly sent her to her 
grave. 

Gradually she got calmer, and, in some measure, reconciled to 
William’s absence. Time is a great reconciler. She began to take 
heart from her husband’s argument that, after all, it was only a boy’s 
trick; that he, too, had, at the same age, experienced—and given way 

to—the same longing to visit many countries; that, after a while, 
William would turn up all right, and none the worse for having nouened 
it, and acquired a little extra experience. 

But, when two years were past, and never a letter had been received 
from him, then both felt that there was little hope left. Captain Taylor 
did not acknowledge it in so many words; but his misgivings were 
perhaps as great as his wife’s. 

And so the years went on. It was now hard upon seven since their 
boy last parted from them. They had, ina measure, become inured 
to the loss. The shock had passed long since. But both, although 
in a different degree, would ever feel the void—aye, and feel it acutely. 

Captain Taylor had been most fortunate in business during these 
years, Everything he touched turned, as it were, into gold. He 
owned several vessels, and was quite a leading man in his adopted 
country. Nevertheless, when at rest from work in an evening, a strange 
yearning would come over him, and he felt that he would willingly 
give up all his gains, and begin life again as a plain skipper, if he might 
only have his boy with him. Oh, how bitterly he repented having 
sent him away, from an idea of getting him properly disciplined ! 
Could not he—he asked himself now—have enforced obedience in all 
things? And why send him away? He might have foreseen how it 
would end—a smart, impulsive youth, left to the influence of reckless, 
spendthrift sailors. And the tears would start from his eyes, and he 
would long for the morrow to dawn, that he might forget it all in the 
hurry and turmoil of business. 

But with the mother it was far otherwise. She had no business in 
which to seek oblivion. She had not the thousand-and-one distrac- 
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tions of a man engaged in an extensive trade. Thrown upon herself, 
she ever nursed her grief in private. For her husband’s and the 
world’s sake she appeared cheerful; at times, even gay; but the weight 
never left her heart. She felt one constant, intense longing for the 
child she had loved far more than self, and could never (as she 
believed) meet again on earth. And what of the next world? Ah, 
there lay one of the chief stings in her grief! She knew what young 
men, in the heyday of youth, and led by the example of those older 
than themselves, are. And she ever asked herself, “ How had he 
died?” Had he fallen a prey to one of the many sicknesses which 
decimate crews in the pestilential climates of the East, but which, 
nevertheless, do, most of them, afford a brief period for reflection and 
repentance ere they hurry away their victims? Or had his been the 
sudden death? She had, once or twice in her voyages, heard the 
startling cry, “ Man overboard!” and watched the boat return to the 
ship’s side with a life-buoy ; but, alas, with no cold, and dripping, and 
rescued seaman. And when she recalled these episodes, and pictured 
to herself er boy so perishing, she would cry aloud in her bitter 
anguish. And so it ever was with her. She strove to feel resigned, 
but she could never put her great grief wholly away. 

And now to go back to the beginning. It was Christmas Day, and 
some three hours past noon. Captain Taylor and his wife were, as I 
have said, seated in the verandah. They had partaken of Christmas 
fare at dinner as a matter of custom; but the appetite was marred by 
the thought of the one, wanting. David Taylor smoked his pipe in 
silence. Se was lost in memories of the past. 

‘< By George, old woman, there’s the mail coming in!” 

The captain had started to his feet with the exclamation, and laid 
down the pipe. Sure enough, the intercolonial steamer was rounding 
the point, bringing the outpost’s budget. Mrs. Taylor came out ot 
her reverie and gazed abroad with some interest. 

“I'll go down and see what news she brings,” cried the captain. 
And, taking his white-covered straw hat and white umbrella, he 
departed for the beach. 

She sat on, listless, watching the steamer get in to her berth. The 
anchor was let go, the steam blown off, and the busy movement of 
shore boats went on. Mrs. Taylor drifted back to the old thoughts. 
She was living over again that Christmas Day, now seven years past, 
when her boy had dined with them and in company with his new 
master—Captain Stewart. 

Seated there, alone, on that Christmas Day—that day which, above 
all others, speaks to us so eloquently of God’s love to man—she could 
not keep back the thought—zw/at had she done to merit so hard a 
measure, so terrible an affliction? But the next moment she had got 
the better of it, and a silent prayer of repentance went_up to Heaven. 
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She rose to go indoors for a book, and returned with it to the 
verandah. How long she had sat reading she knew not, when she was 
disturbed by her husband’s approaching footsteps. Looking down at 
him as he crossed the road towards her, she was suddenly struck with 
the expression of his countenance. There seemed to be an agitation in 
it that he vainly tried to repress. Instantly a feeling of suspense, of 
fear almost, dead for some years now, stirred her own heart, and she 
rose and met him indoors. Fora moment they looked at each other 
in silence. 

“The mail is distributed, and I have a letter for you, Margery,” 
said the captain at length. ‘‘One from London. It was addressed to 
you; but I opened it.” 

“ Yes,” she faintly said, in the terrible suspense. 

‘“‘ There’s very particular news in it—as I suspected when I saw the 
handwriting. Now don’t you get excited ; or n 

“ Oh David! Let me know at once!” 

“Well, I will. I wish you’d not tremble so ”—and he was trembling 
himself. ‘It is good news, wife.” 

“It is about William,” she gasped, from her pale and parted lips. 
‘Ts he alive yet—is he well?” 

“Yes, thank God, he is both alive and well. There ”—holding out 
the back of the letter to her—‘“ do you know that writing ?” 

Her lips trembled, her eyes had almost a greedy look. Know it! 
‘Tt is William’s,” she cried, with the trembling joy of a little child. 

“ Yes, it is his, the audacious rascal—and never a word of apology 
in it for the trick he has played us!” returned Captain Taylor in mock 
anger, while his eyes were blinded with tears, 

Oh, if these careless sons did but know the pain they cost—the 
love they cannot quench! Would they go their own way as they do 
to work ill? | 

It was but a short letter :-— 





“ London, November 2nd, 18—., 
“Dear Mother,—I have at last got a ship for the colonies. Her 
name is the ‘ Kilblain.’ She is bound for Auckland. That is the best 
I could do, but I can soon get from thence to you. I have shipped at 
a shilling a month, to be discharged out there. I expect to be home 
in February. I cannot tell how much I long to be with you and my 
father again. I hope you are both quite well, as I am at present, 

With best love, I remain, ever, | 
“ Your affectionate Son, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR.” 


Her husband sat apart, watching her critically. She folded the letter 
in silence, and passed into the next apartment—their bed-room—and 
shut herself in alone. We may imagine a little of what passed 
there. 

The change wrought in Captain and Mrs. Taylor by these tidings was 
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marvellous. It was as though they had grown young again. The great. 
weight of care was cast away, and their hearts bounded‘as with the 
light-heartedness of youth. And they had so short a time to wait now ere 
their boy would be restored to them. Only till February; and Christ- 
mas was already past. Nevertheless, it seemed like an age to the 
mother. Before the following day was ended Captain Taylor had told 
half the town that William, the long-lost, was on his way home. 

And what had Master William Taylor been doing with himself all 
thattime? A summary of it may be given at once to the reader, though 
Captain Taylor did not hear it until later. 

He had long ago, as the letter to Captain Stewart stated, sailed for- 
India. There, not liking his ship, he left her, and engaged himself 
on board an opium clipper—smuggler would be the correct term. 
After a time he was discharged in China, and joined a vessel trading 
on the coast. A few months later she sailed for England, and he went 
in her, determined to make his way home. | 

On arriving in London he found himself in possession of a consider- 
able sum of ready money. Careless as a child, he spent it right and 
left in folly with his late shipmates, to one of whom he had taken a 
violent fancy. When their money was all gone these two agreed to ship 
again in a vessel going to California. 

They arrived at San Francisco, left the ship, and made their way up 
the country. First they tried the mines. Not having any luck there, 
they returned to San Francisco, and went on to the Red Woods. There 
they obtained work, now on one ranch, now on another. Occasionally 
they got a job in the woods at cutting down timber. Getting tired of 
this, they went back again to San Francisco, and shipped for China. 
Here the two friends parted company. From that time William Taylor 
roved about until, at length, he found himself once more in London. 
He was sobered a little now; tired, in fact, of going so continually to 
the bad; and began to think, ungrateful fellow, that by way of change 
he would go home to Australia. Good times were sure to await him 
there. So he once more shipped before the mast in a vessel bound for 
Auckland, called the “ Kulblain.” | 

In the meantime his parents restrained their impatience as best they 
could, Captain Taylor calculated the probable time of the ship’s 
arrival, and decided upon going to Auckland to await her, and to 
meet his son. Which he did towards the end of January. 


II. 


Tur “ Kilblain ” was a fine ship of eight hundred tons register. Her 
crew consisted of captain, first and second mates, carpenter, steward, 
cook, three boys, and fourteen able seamen; William Taylor counting 
amidst the latter. She was flush-decked, having neither poop nor top- 
gallant forecastle. The crew’s place for sleeping, &c., was, therefore, 
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below. It was separated from the hold by a bulkhead of inch and half 


deals, put up roughly. 


About the time of the ship’s sailing, cargo was scarce ; and when the 
date fixed for her departure arrived there was a considerable space left 
in the fore hold. This the owners filled up with casks of bottled beer, 
which they sent out on speculation, rather than let the ship go away 
not full and out of trim. The beer was stowed against the bulkhead 
of the forecastle. . 

It was early in November when the Kilblain sailed. She had on 
board a general cargo, and a few passengers—all women. The captain 
was a young man—in command for the first time. The first mate was 
an excellent seaman, but in disposition easy-going and good-natured. 
The second was a decent young fellow, son of highly respectable 
parents, well-educated. But he had no experience: and to have that 
is of more importance than education on board ship. It was his first 
voyage as second mate. The foremast hands, on the contrary, were 
all men of more or less experience, smart fellows, good seamen—men 
who, under strict and efficient discipline, would have turned out as 
good a lot as ever sailed together. 

For the first few weeks after leaving England matters went smoothly 
on board. The ship had got nearly across the south-east trades, when one 
evening the captain and first mate were pacing the deck together. | 

“How do the men get on, Mr. Mathers?” said the captain, addressing 
him. 

‘‘ Capitally, sir,” was the mate’s reply. ‘I never sailed with a better 
lot.” 

“Yes, they seem to have got through a tidy bit of work. The ship 
was sent tọ sea in a shocking state; but she looks in very good order 
now.” 

“ Indeed, it’s wonderful what they have done. They are, every man- 
Jack of them, capital hands at the marlinspike; and as for making 
or shortening sail, they pull like horses.” 

“ Ah! we were very fortunate to get such a crew,” continued the 
captain, who had been privately anxious about this, his first voyage 
in command, And passing to the companion-door, he called out an 
order: “Steward, give the men a glass of grog.” 

Presently the steward went forward, with a couple of bottles and a 
wine-glass, to where the men were assembled round about the fore 
mast. One of them had a concertina, which he played really well. 
So every fine evening, after the ordinary work of the day was done, the 
men got together and sang songs and danced hornpipes, and the mates 


_ and passengers would go forward to see the fun. Altogether things 


looked as pleasant, and the men seemed as contented, as possible. 
Gradually, however, this changed. One or two of the men took to 


‘* growling ;” they worked unwillingly, and gave “ back-answers ” to 
VOL. XII. Ce 
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the mates. These could not understand the change ; they had, as they 
said at the time and after, always treated the feilows more like brothers 
than as men under their authority. | 

In a short time all the men were equally bad. When called to re- 
lieve the watch or shorten sail, they took a long time to come on deck. 
The wheel would not be relieved, sometimes, for half or three-quarters 
of an hour. If the officers found fault, in their mild way, they were 
put off with paltry excuses, and at the same time plainly sneered at; in 
short, it seemed that they were very little considered. They had treated 
the men so well and kindly, so considcrately, and had made free with 
them to such an extent (a line of conduct unfortunately pursued but 
too frequently), that they did not know how to recover their lost 
ground, And this applied especially to the second mate. These young 
and, in spite of their having passed the board, generally inexperienced 
and more or less incompetent officers, are very frequently half afraid of 
the men. This arises from the consciousness that these can detect 
their incompetency, and see through the uncertainty which they feel, 
on most occasions, as to whether they are acting in a seamanlike 
manner when boxhauling the yards about, making or taking in sail, and 
especially in giving them their different jobs at rigging work. Conse- 
quently the young men do not like to appear too strict, for fear the 
sailors should turn on and covertly ridicule them. 

Matters got from bad to worse, and many a treasonable word was 
spoken openly amid the men. At last, they were so long coming out 
when called, and worked so badly when they did come, that the captain 
himself interfered, and talked to them. They took little notice of this: 
worse than little ; for they simply grinned in his face ironically. After 
that, whenever they had a long pull on a rope, songs were roared out 
in which they introduced words of ridicule, which might be taken as 
applicable to the captain and the officers: worse still, they added 
ribaldry for the special benefit of the women. Some things the officers 
overheard the men discussing, and which they reported to the captain, 
rather frightened him. He loaded his revolver, and carried it about in his 
pocket whereverhewent. And thus affairs went on for aweek or two longer. 

All this time there was one thing about the crew which the officers 
could not understand. Some of them often seemed half drunk—not 
so bad as to be stupid or incapable of working properly, but just suffi- 
ciently so to be cheeky and reckless. The steward was questioned ; 
but he declared he had never given any drink except when ordered to 
do so by the captain. The passengers all affirmed ¢/ey had not once 
given a single drop since the day of “ crossing the line,” when they 
had each given a bottle of grog in payment of Neptune’s fee, and to be - 
let off the delights of initiation into his mysteries. It was most unac- 
countable. The hatches were carefully examined; but they had never 
been touched, and were fast battened down. 
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About three weeks before the ship reached Auckland tne crisis came. 
One day the mate went forward to call the watch on deck after dinner. 
Nobody moved to obey. ‘Now, men, come; don’t let us have any 
nonsense,” said he, trying what a little bluster would do. “If you 
don’t come out pretty quickly, I'll see if I can’t make you.” 

“« Will you?” came back the voice of one of them with an oath. 
“ You had better try it on.” 

The mate looked down the companion-way leading into the forecastle, 
and saw what he did not feel disposed to encounter. Seated ona 
chest, one at each side of the ladder, were two men, each with a bottle 
in his hand, ready to “let the mate have it” as soon as he should go 
down amongst them. 

He went aft to report the state of affairs to the captain; and they 
held a council on the quarter-deck. The second mate, carpenter, and 
steward were invited to assist at it—the cook also. 

There were six men and three boys aft; and thirteen big, able-bodied 
half-drunken devils forward. Perhaps the worst among them was 
William Taylor. In his sober senses he would have been ever well- 
conducted on board ship, obedient and respectful to his superior 
officers. Unfortunately, the pernicious example and teaching of his 
associates had made him as bad as themselves when in drink. 

What was to be done? How were they to be got up out of the fore- 
castle? The council looked up at their young captain, and he at them. 
The question was speedily solved by the men themselves. They came 
on deck, some of them being armed with iron belaying-pins, and com- 
menced their march aft in a body, cursing and shouting as they went. 
One was seen to step out a pace or two in front of the rest, evidently 
constituting himself the leader. Z was Wiiliam Taylor. Of superior 
education to the rest, they made him theit spokesman. 

Onward they marched, the captain standing out a step from his officers 
to confront them. Mr. William Taylor, his voice unsteady, his eyes 
inflamed, commenced his harangue on behalf of himself and friends. 
They had determined to pitch the officers overboard, he said, and kill 
the captain and his other aides : and all this was expressed in the most 
dreadful language. The men were all more or less drunk, and ripe for 
anything. The unfortunate women were huddled in a group together, 
shivering in mortal fear. 

It was a critical moment: never a one so critical yet in the young 
captain’s life. On pressed the mutineers; William Taylor, mad as a 
March hare with the drink he had taken, still the fore-leader. A volley 
of oaths on his lips, he rushed at the captain, and aimed at him a blow 
with the bludgeon he carried. 

How it happened was never exactly known. Hardly what happened. 
In pulling the revolver from his pocket—perhaps the captain’s hand 
trembled—only to point it and frighten them, it went off. It went off, 
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and William Taylor was shot dead. The shot struck through the 
heart: and he fell without a sign. 

Had they been sober and sensible this might not have scattered the 
rest with a panic; being what they were, it did so, and they fell away, 
utter, shrinking cowards. Without any trouble they allowed themselves 
to be put in irons, some in one place, some in another. 

Next came the discovery—the key to the mystery of whence the men 
had got their supplies of that most deadly enemy to mankind—drink. 
Reconnoitring the forecastle, the captain and mates discovered an 
opening in its bulkhead, some boards just placed lightly up to hide it. 
Through this hole the crew had helped themselves to the bottled beer. 
They had emptied seventy casks. 

The next day William Taylor was buried. “I did not intend to 
shoot him,” affirmed the captain again, as he made ready to read the 
Burial Service. And that he did not, they all believed. He was 
visibly affected, and his voice shook a little at the committal of the 
body unto the deep, until “ the sea shall give up her dead.” 

The captain and officers had now to get the ship to Auckland with- 
out a crew. This, under ordinary circumstances, would have been no 
easy task; and in this case the winds were against them. Soon a 
strong gale sprang up suddenly from the westward, and they had a 
hard job to save the sails. 

They were some three or four days’ sail from Auckland. The wind 
was southerly, the weather squally, with rain. The ship was under 
topsails, courses, and jib. At midnight the captain went below to 
rest. - Previous to leaving the deck he told the second mate to keep 
a good look out for squalls, and attend to the topsail halyards. At 
about two o'clock in the morning, a heavy looking squall was seen 
rising to windward. “Stand by the topsail halyards!” ordered the 
second mate; and a hand at each had them ready for letting go. The 
threatening cloud came steadily and quickly on. As it reached the 
ship it poured out a heavy shower of rain; but there was no increase 
in the strength of the wind. The tail of the cloud was just clearing 
the vessel, the sky had turned brighter, the rain had almost ceased. 

“That will do, the halyards!” cried out the second mate, in his 
inexperience thinking the squall past. ‘Make all fast again!” Which 
was done. Two minutes afterwards, however, the unfortunate young 
man heard a rushing, whistling noise. The wind, which had been 
behind, and driving up the cloud, burst on the ship, laying her right 
over. Terrified, he roared out to let go the topsail halyards. Alas! 
they were fast ; and, before one could count twenty, the maintopmast - 
went over the side, carrying with it the mizen topgallant mast. 

Here was a pretty pickle. And no hands to clear away the wreck. 
The captain would not liberate the crew, and so the few working hands 
did their best. Fortunately, the carpenter was amongst them, and did 
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good work with his axe. They cut away everything, and let the wreck 
go adrift. 

From this time they had no further mishaps, and reached Auckland 
on the 12th of February. 

The Kilblain sailed into the harbour with her number up and 
the “police flag” flying. Long before the police boat got alongside, 
Captain Taylor stepped on board. He looked around him, and 
wondered at the very few hands to be seen. Taking this in con- 
junction with the ship’s dilapidated appearance, he jumped to the 
conclusion that perhaps, when the mast went, the crew were on it, 
and had perished. He had yet to learn that the actual facts were far 
more terrible. 

He introduced himself to the captain. The latter took him into his 
state-room, and gave him an outline of the truth, breaking it to him as 
gently as possible. He did not go much into detail. He simply said 
there had been a mutiny, owing to the men getting maddened with 
drink; and, unfortunately, it was his son’s lot to be the only 
one to fall, The old man was almost stunned at the news. He 
made no comment. ‘I suppose you buried my son?” he gently 
asked. : 

“ Yes, indeed, with all the honours. No one, his parents excepted, 
can more sincerely regret his death than I do.” 

The police were now on board, and the captain was summoned on 
deck to them. They speedily conveyed the prisoners on shore, and 
took them at once before the resident magistrate. The captain’s and 
officers’ evidence was heard, and the men were committed for trial. 
They got some trumpery pettifogger to take their case in hand ; and he 
actually preferred a counter charge of murder against the captain. It 
was, of course, absurd. The magistrate, however, committed him for 
trial, taking bail. The assizes were held next week. The grand jury 
ignored the bill against the captain, their foreman remarking that, 
supposing the shooting to have been intentional, and not accidental, as 
pleaded by the captain, he would have been, under the circumstances, 
quite justified in shooting any of the mutineers, the safety of his ship 
and those on board her being in jeopardy. And so the men were cast 
for punishment, and had leisure to reflect on what their unfortunate 
drinking had brought them to. 

Captain Taylor returned home. The shock to him had been fear- 
fully heavy. He did not suppose he should ever get over it, and 
he felt utterly dismayed when he thought of the task before him. How 
should he tell the news to his wife? He fully expected that it would 
kill her. However, as people generally do in such cases, he left it to 
the instinct or promptings of the moment. It was evening when he 
landed. He walked quickly away from the wharf towards his house, 
not caring to meet or speak with anyone. Arrived there, he felt his heart 
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sink within him as he turned the handle of the door. He opened it 
quickly and went in. ; ; 

But, ah! what a scene did he encounter. Mrs. Taylor knew all. Il 
news, it is said, travels apace. The whole history of the “ Mutiny of 
the Kilblain” had already reached the principal ports of the colony. 
She was in black. Seated on a chair, her head was bent nearly to her 
knees, her hands were listless on her lap. Starting up at Captain 
Taylor’s entrance, she tottered towards him, her hands lifted, her eyes 
with a cruel pain in them, her voice raised to a wail. “Oh, Davy, my 
boy! my boy!” 

Hers was indeed a bitter lot. If ever an unfortunate mother’s heart 
was broken—as it is termed—Mrs. Taylor’s was, of a surety. During 
all the years in which she had mourned for the supposed death of her 
darling son, she had never pictured to herself so terrible a death as 
this. Shot down, like a wild animal, in a mad-drunken mutiny! 
Launched into eternity with all his sins upon his head. Not a second 
allowed for repentance, not one short moment even to call aloud for 
pardon. God forgotten; Christ set at nought ! 

Never, whilst she lived—the time might not be long—would that 
dreadful scene on the Kulblain’s quarter-deck be out of her imagina- 
tion. Morning, noon, and night would she ever dwell on it, and 
wish—few know what it is so to wish—that the boy had died in infancy. 

That’s the true history of the mutiny of the good ship Kilblain. 

H. W. 
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THE GHOST OF RUSSIAN HILL. 


GREAT deal has been written about the large trees, the 

magnificent scenery, and the vast gold-fields of California. 
Even its mammoth vegetables and delicious mutton have had their 
honourable mention. In short, I do not know of much connected with 
the country that we are unacquainted with. There’s one thing, however, 
that has not been told of within my knowledge—and that is a Cali- 
fornian ghost. The subject has at least the recommendation of rarity ; 
and perhaps it may be found to possess some interest. For myself, I 
give no opinion upon the point: I could not at the time: but I will 
truthfully and faithfully record the story as it was said to happen, and 
was related to me by the poor woman whose belief at least could not be 
shaken in it, and over a portion of whose life it had exercised so 
strange an influence. 

It was in the year 1854, and I was living at San Francisco. 
Chancing to need some one to assist me in doing some plain sewing, 
Mr. Evans, one of the merchants of the town, and a man whose 
character for benevolence was known far and wide, gave me the 
address of a Mrs. Addis. She was a superior person, quite a lady, he 
said, who had come to that country from her native land, America ; 
and was reduced to live by her own exertions. He added that she 
had been recently very ill with nervous fever, was hardly strong enough 
yet for the harder work of washing—which she had before been taking 
in—and no doubt she would be glad of the lighter employment of 
sewing. 

“‘ Washing !” I exclaimed. “A superior person, quite a lady, and 
reduced to take in washing!” 

“ Ay,” replied Mr. Evans, “and thankful to get it.” 

So, one morning, away I started for Mrs. Addis’s, climbing over the 
intervening sand-hills that lay between St. Annis Valley and my more 
centrally situated home. The streets were not then cut through or 
paved as they are now, so the expedition was quite a pilgrimage, and 
I was tired before I reached the cottage of Mrs. Addis. I recognized 
it by the description Mr. Evans had given: a pretty white dwelling 
with green blinds, standing in a garden surrounded by a picket fence, 
with an ornamental porch, over which a green vine was beginning to 
trail. All looked fresh and new; and it appeared she had not long 
got into it. 

A little girl of nine was playing outside with a boy of three: another 
child, a girl of perhaps six or so, sat wrapped in a shawl, watching 
them. She looked ill; and indeed there was a delicacy about them 
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all. The moment they caught sight of me, all three evinced con: ' 
siderable alarm, and ran in-doors. In a minute the eldest came out 
again, sent by her mother. Blushing very much, she said I must 
please excuse her for running away, but she and her little sister and 
brother were shy and not used to visitors. She was a gentle, pleasant- 
looking child: but in her face there lingered an expression as of some 
sudden fright, and I thought it must have been at me. 

Mrs, Addis came to the door then. A pale, delicate-looking woman — 
with a sweet face of suffering, and a refinement of manner that surprised 
me. It was next to impossible to believe that se could be doing thé. 
work of a common washerwoman. Alas, I had not then the experience 
I have acquired since, of what well-reared women may be reduced to 
by distress, when estes in a foreign country. 

The porch-door opened into the parlour, and we went in. It was 
tidily, nay tastily furnished, with such articles as sojourners in San 
Francisco would most readily procure. A fresh matting covered the 
floor. Some cane-seated chairs, and a round table, stood about the 
room. Beside, there was a set of hanging shelves trimmed with fringe, 
and plenty of little ornaments and souvenirs, bespeaking home friend- 
ships and loving parting gifts from the other side of the continent. 
All this, and the woman’s gentle manner and really pretty face, seemed 
more and more at variance with her hard calling; but as one sees 
these anomalies in a new country, as California was then, I came at 
last to the conclusion that, whatever circumstances had rendered it 
necessary for Mrs. Addis to work in the way she did, they had no power 
to destroy her natural refinement of mind with its old associations. 

“You must excuse my little people, if you please,” she went on to 
say. ‘They are like frightened hares, and fly for shelter at the sight 
of a strange face ; indeed, we are none of us strong just now, though 
we are gaining health daily. All, except Nancy, my eldest, have had a 
long, weakening fever.” 

“ Panama ? ” I suggested. 

“ No,” she said, and shuddered a httle, speaking slowly ; “it was a 
nervous fever. I am but just recovering from it myself, having had the 
most lengthened attack of the three.” 

And then I remembered that Mr. Evans had mentioned it—a nervous _ 
fever. 

‘What caused it?” I asked. 

But to this question Mrs, Addis made no answer. An unmistakable 
shiver passed over her frame; and for the moment I thought she was 
going to faint. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said. “Ihave been much shaken in the 
nerves ; jarred and worried. I do hope—I do trust that we shall all 
get well in time, now we are in this pleasant and peaceful house.” 

“ Perhaps the house you lived in before was damp? ” 
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“No, I don't think it was damp; it was not that,” she said. “It 
was on Russian Hill.” 

* Unhealthy perhaps in other ways?” | 

“Yes, Unhealthy—for us,”—and there ensued the shiver again. 
“ About the work, ma’am: what is it you wish me to do? ” 

I sat and told her. I partook of some refreshment that they offered 
me—a mouthful of lunch, and some tea. And I came away strangely 
interested in Mrs. Addis and her gentle children, and quite determined 
that that first visit should not be the last. 

‘What is the mystery connected with her illness?” I asked Mr. 
Evans when I next saw him. ‘There seems to be one.” 

“It certainly does seem to be a mystery; one I believe that nobody 
can explain or account for,” was the reply of Mr. Evans. ‘I daresay 
she will give you the history if you request it.” 

And in due time I obtained that history : and transcribe it as it was 
told to me, neither adding to it nor taking from it. 

In early times the means of transit from America to California were 
so very dangerous and comfortless that, like the man who had choice 
of two roads, travellers were sure to wish they had taken the contrary 
one. The lengthened horrors of Cape Horn, the Indian perils on the 
plains, and the fearful fever on the Isthmus, gave ample themes for 
sympathy, curiosity, and endless surmise. Mrs. Addis had come by 
the Isthmus, and her voyage was marked by an all-absorbing sorrow, 
that swallowed up every smaller consideration of discomfort and 
annoyance—the death of her husband. 

Mr. Addis had been a teacher all his life. Breaking down in health 
and spirits, as those who have much to do with the young sometimes 
do, he had undertaken the journey to California to recruit his strength, 
and also in the hope that he might find there some more profitable and 
less mentally laborious occupation. He died just as they came in 
view of Acapulco, and lay buried there, far from home and kindred 
Poor Mrs. Addis came ashore with an aching heart, but a strong spirit 
resolved to labour for the living of her children, the youngest of them 
nearly an infant, rather than undertake the voyage home again. Her 
father had been a poor clergyman; she had no friends in her native 
land capable of assisting her; and would not go back to be a burthen 
upon them. When one has to lose caste and work for a living, it is 
less hard to the mind to do it in a strange place. She did not know 
the work would be quite so menial—but she had put her shoulder to 
the wheel and took what came. 

At first nothing offered: perhaps her visions were too high. She 
could only clasp her three children to her heart, and pray to be helped 
to provide for them, not to die of starvation. Mr. Evans, who had 
been one of her fellow-passengers on board the “Sierra Nevada,” 
that had brought them up from the Pacific, and who had seen her 
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husband laid to rest in Mexican soil, was very kind to her in ne 
desolation. 

Washing was paid for well in the place, for washerwomen were 
scarce; and the notion came to her that she should set up in the 
calling. It no doubt caused her pride a cruel blow, herself a bitter 
heart-ache ; perhaps a struggle, yes or no, with her spirit. But she re- 
solved on it. She thought she would get day help for the hardest of 
the labour. Mr. Evans and one or two other gentlemen who had been 
witnesses to her misfortunes clubbed together to set her going. They ` 
found a cheap, pretty house, furnished, on Russian Hill, and placed 
her in it. It overlooked the entrance to the bay, and had a nice sweep 
of smooth ground around it, enclosed by a high paling, on mh the 
linen could dry. 7 

They went with her to take possession of it; Mr. Evans and a Mr.. 
Harley, the latter carrying the baby, Willy. What with one busy pre- 
paration and another, the day had waned, and evening was drawing on 
when they started. It was a long, toiling walk up Pacific Street ; and , 
then, taking a winding path over the brow of the hill, and descending a 
little on the side that fronts the Golden Gate, they stood before the 
cottage. It was a little one-storied place ; with a garden in front full 
of rank, overgrown geraniums and trailing Australian vines, straggling 
on either side the straight and weedy path. 

“This can all be done up nicely, you know,” said Mr. Harley 
cheerfully. ‘‘ There was no time for it before you came in. It has 
been empty and neglected for so long that it looks rather wild.” 

Mrs. Addis answered in the same cheerful spirit: she was so grateful 
to them that she would not show any regret. But as she was crossing 
the porch to enter the doorway, a shivering chill struck her that it was 
impossible to describe or account for. The house was not dark. 
Those kind friends had had it lighted: a lamp burned on the table; a 
fire blazed in the open grate : what could have given her that shudder- 
ing chill? The children, however, made amends for her silence, for they 
were loud in their déliekted comments on the new house, and their 
“urprise at its odd furniture. 

The room was a small, square apartment, with an open grate and a 
front and back window, Its floor was covered with checked matting 
and there were two or three curiously coloured rugs laid over it 
Besides a scarlet sofa and two large chairs, much worn and faded, were 
some tiny Chinese tables, and a little cabinet placed on one of them. 
To the right a door opened into a smaller room, containing only a bed 
and an old walnut clothes-press. Out of that was a larger room, built 
sideways and in the shape of the letter L: it had two French windows 
and a cheerful look-out citywards. A small kitchen completed the 
house. 

“ Being night, it looks a little dull,” observed Mr. Evans, as they 
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went through the rooms, “and smells earthy: but that’s owing to its 
having been shut up so long.” 

It did smell earthy. The very air seemed close and heavy: and 
Mrs. Addis thought it might be that which caused her strange oppres- 
sion of spirit. Everything needed for their comfort was at hand, and 
the gentlemen departed, leaving grateful hearts behind them. 

The days went on, and the feeling of oppression, as Mrs. Addis ex- 
pressed it, wore lighter by degrees ; but she always had a sense of it 
more or less. Only when she was at work she did not so much feel it. 
Her kind friends had exerted themselves to get her plenty of work; 
it was hard at first, but:she had help, and got reconciled to it. The 
little room leading off the parlour was made a play-room for her 
children : it was lined with scarlet chintz: the large, curiously shaped 
room was made the bed-chamber. 

So she worked, and prospered; and began to put by a nice little 
sum every month towards repaying Mr. Evans and the other gentle- - 
men what they had advanced her. Her expenses were not large. 
The rent of the house was remarkably low, and she sometimes 
wondered at it, hoping that Mr. Evans was not paying part of 
it himself in secret. He said he was not, but she could not help 
fearing it. They had no near neighbours; but farther down towards 
the Laguna was a settlement of Spanish people, whose children would 
come up and peep curiously through the garden rails. That their 
house had been inhabited by Spaniards, who must have quitted it in a 
hurry, was evident, for the furniture was all Spanish. 

When it first was Mrs. Addis could never distinctly trace or re- 
collect that she heard her children allude to some one they called “the 
lady.” She grew accustomed to hear them talk of her; but when she 
at length asked an explanation of who the lady was, there seemed to 
be some mystery in the answers. The children only saw the lady “at 
moments,” they said: they would look up from their play and see her 
by them, and when they looked again she’d be gone, they did not 
know where. 

“Does she come into the garden, Nancy?” asked Mrs. Addis of 
her eldest girl, a most intelligent child. | 

‘¢ She-comes indoors as well, mamma.’ 

“ Comes indoors as well! What does she say p” 

“She never speaks at all,” was Nancy’s answer. “ Mamma, she 
just comes and goes like the shadows in the garden.” 

This was very strange. That it was some person from the Spanish 
settlement at the Laguna, who came up to indulge her curiosity, Mrs. 
Addis felt sure of. The next leisure hour she had, she walked out 
that way, taking Nancy, and bidding her point out the lady if she saw 
her. Mrs. Addis did not altogether like the idea of a stranger’ s enter- 
ing her home at will without asking leave. 
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It was a bright, sunshiny afternoon, and all the Spanish people 
seemed to be outside their cluster of huts enjoying it. The women 
were sewing, the children playing. Mrs. Addis walked along, ex- 
changing pleasant looks and nods with these people, as is the custom | 
In an unsophisticated place like San Francisco; and they nodded and 
smiled back again. 

‘Do you see the lady, Nancy ?” she asked in a low tone. 

“ No, mamma, I can’t see her anywhere.” 

All at once, as it were, Mrs. Addis became aware of a certain curio- 
sity in the manner and looks of these people as they regarded her, far 
beyond the natural curiosity excited by strangers. It was, as she after- 
wards expressed it, an awestruck curiosity : they gazed at her as though 
she were a rare, wild animal. 

“ Muy malo casa,” she distinctly heard, and the speaker had her 
eyes directed to her home on Russian Hill. Mrs. Addis had caught 
up enough of Californian Spanish to know that it meant “ Very bad 
house.” 

A small, bright-eyed “senora,” with two children at her side, leaned 
against her little gate, looking both curious and excited; Mrs. Addis 
stopped and asked, in a mixture of tongues that might have made any 
one laugh to hear her, why they all stared at her so, and what was amiss 
with her or her house. 

The senora took a little time to gather in the meaning, and then she 
said she was mistaken about herself, for they all thought well and 
kindly of her; but as for the house! Here she shook her head and 
gesticulated with her hands, and became quite unintelligible. Mrs. 
Addis begged her to repeat.what she had said, which she did in pre- 
cisely the same manner; but beyond the words, dad man and bad houst, 
she could gather nothing. 

It made her feel uncomfortable, and as she went up the hill again, 
she regarded her neat little abode with a puzzled wonder. Having an 
errand to do at the nearest store, which was kept by an Italian, in a 
tent on Pacific Street in those days, she sent Nancy on to the younger 
= children. When she returned, carrying her few little parcels, twilight 
had set in, and the great misty columns of fog that sometimes sweep 
in from the sea, were making the landscape very dreary. Still, as she 
climbed the hill from the city side, she could see her own door quite 
plainly, and in it the three children at play. 

Not they only. There was a fourth figure standing with them—a 
Spanish girl of slender form. She had a serapa thrown over her 
shoulders, and was watching them with a slightly drooping head. 

“That must be the lady!” exclaimed Mrs. Addis to herself with - 
sudden conviction. ‘How young she looks !—quite a girl.” 

In her excitement, Mrs. Addis stumbled over a stone and dropped 
her paper of sugar. Stooping to pick it up, her eyes were withdrawn 
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from the lady for an instant, and when she looked up she could not see 
her anywhere. The children were playing on in the porch, as before. 
In her haste to gain the house, she lost her breath. 

“Wheres the lady?” she inquired of her children. “In the 
parlour ?” 

The little ones looked round, as if searching for the lady so as to 
answer the question. ‘The lady is nor nere, mamma,” said Nancy. 

“ But she was with you a minute ago.” 

They seemed surprised. One and all declared the lady had not been 
there that evening. Minnie, the second child, said she had not played 
as much as the others, and must have seen her had she come. But 
Mrs. Addis had the evidence of her own eyesight, and went to look; 
a vague feeling of something strange was beginning to dawn upon her. 

The lady was not in the garden, back or front, as might be seen at a 
glance. Mrs. Addis went into the different rooms indoors, and she 
was not there. Where lay the mystery? In what did it consist ? 

From that night a conviction of something dreadful—something to 
be avoided and feared, sat upon her. Day by day it deepened, like a 
darkening cloud. 

It was extremely painful to acknowledge to herself that this curious 
and inexplicable thing had greater power over her, in depressing her 
heart and paralyzing her spirits, than the severe sorrow that had passed 
over her life, leaving her alone in the world with its troubles. 

A vague fear of some ill to come haunted her, and yet she had not 
the courage to confess the weakness, and beg Mr. Evans to find them 
another home. Whenever the children named “the lady,” she shud- 
dered, and yet could not reason clearly on the subject, or decide 
sensibly what foundation she had for misgiving. She became daily 
more oppressed by brooding over this very uncertainty, and the 
shadowy dread that haunted her. 

One thing she observed: that the children never now spoke of seeing 
the lady but in the little red play-room. Whenever she appeared to 
them (if appear she did, and it was not all delusion on their part), 
it was always there. ‘The singular circumstance was, that they had no 
fear; and whether they really believed that they saw the lady, one of 
real flesh and blood, Mrs. Addis did not know. She would not talk 
to them about it. 

Thus the time went on, and October came in. One day she had 
been down in St. Annis’s Valley, and was toiling back upwards after 
her long journey over the sand-hills. Glancing to the house when she 
came in view of it, she saw one of their good friends, Mr. Brown, in 
the porch with the children. He had Willy in his arms, and the two 
girls were jumping and talking by his side. 

‘ There’s mamma!” they cried. ‘ Mamma’s come back.” 

In that moment the strange and painful doubts were lost sight of by 
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Mrs. Addis: she laughed and nodded in return, and quickened het 
weary steps. 

Suddenly her heart stood still as though it were turned to stone. 
Passing lightly out at the door behind the group already there, came 
the figure of the Spanish girl, and stood amongst them so close that 
their garments seemed to touch; but no one noticed her or appeared 
to mark her presence. She leaned forward anxiously, and shaded her 
face with her hand as she watched, looking earnestly down towards and 
beyond the hill. For an instant Mrs. Addis seemed to lose sight and 
sense; and when she looked again the figure had gone. 

“Was any one with you here a minute ago?” she asked of Mr. 
Brown. 

“There’s no one here but me, Mrs. Addis; me and the children. 
How ill you look! Your long walk has fatigued you.” 

She said no more. It was on the tip of her tongue to tell him all, 
but she did not. Perhaps a dread of being secretly laughed at pre- 
vented it. How she dreaded the staying on in that house on Russian 
Hill, only herself knew. 

The rainy season commenced early ; there was a great deal of it; 
quite a flood; so that the children played indoors. Mrs. Addis never 
heard them talk of the lady now, and felt convinced she was not 
appearing to them. Only twice had Mrs. Addis beheld her; yet she 
seemed to remember her face as clearly, every feature of it, as though 
she had known her for years. And, before attempting to relate what 
followed, a hope must be expressed—as Mrs. Addis expressed eee 
she should not be charged with insanity. 

It was the 19th of October ; almost midnight, and about a fortnight 
after the walk to St. Annis’s Valley. Mrs. Addis, very busy over some 
sewing and feeling sadly desolate, was at work in her bedroom by the 
light of the lamp, the three children abed and asleep aroundher. She 
sat there for company. The wind sighed drearily without, and the dull 
tolling of the fog-bell on the beach sounded on each rising gust. Al- 
most imperceptibly at first, a soft, low moan began to mingle with the 
bell ; and it caught by slow degrees Mrs. Addis’s ear. She looked off 
her work to listen, her very blood feeling suddenly chilled. It came 
from the little room the children played in. She was convinced of that 
as she listened with hushed breath. Taking the lamp, she moved to 
the door, impelled by fear, impelled with that strange impulse that for- 
bids you to remain stationary in a dread such as this. Opening the 
door of the red room she looked in, and saw—well, saw what well nigh 
turned her brain. She stood in a sort of dream, not knowing whether 
she was asleep or awake. The room seemed to be filled with furniture 
—furniture that it had not in reality—a bed, and chairs, and matting 
on the floor. On the bed lay the lady she had before seen, the Spanish 
girl; her features distorted with what seemed to be a death struggle. 
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A man, whose face was not discernible to Mrs. Addis; stood beside the 
bed. The Spanish girl made a frantic effort to spring up, as if to beat 
him off, and then sank back and moved no more. The man tore up 
the matting and some of the floor; and a great hole seemed suddenly 
to yawn there. Then, by the side of the bed, appeared a long box, and 
Mrs. Addis felt sure that it was not there a minute before. Into this 
the man pushed the insensible girl, and lifted it into the great hole. 

This was all. Terrified nearly to death, the poor woman lost her 
senses and fell. As she expressed it afterwards, a cold, dull, awful 
blank seemed to stretch itself like a black curtain between her sight 
and the world. 

The children found her lying there insensible, and help was called in. 
In vain her friends strove to impress upon her that this strange scene she 
seemed to have witnessed was nothing but a dream or a nightmare: 
she replied by asking whether the appearance of the Spanish girl to her 
and her children beforehand had been a dream. The night was suc- 
ceeded by a dangerous fever, and she lay for many days in delirium. 

Mr. Evans caused the floor to be taken up in the scarlet room. 
Underneath it lay just such a box as Mrs. Addis had described: the 
lady within it unrecognizable from the action of slacked lime. Then the 
poor people in the Spanish settlement were questioned, and they re- 
lated what they knew. The house on Russian Hill had been the abode 
of a young girl belonging to their people; she thought herself the wife 
of an American merchant, whom she loved with intense devotion; and 
she used to watch for his coming with anxious fondness. His real wife, 
meantime, sailed from her eastern home and came to join him ; and he, 
fearing discovery, poisoned the poor girl, as “twas thought ; though 
none could prove it, and nothing positive was known beyond her disap- 
pearance on that night, the 19th of October, two years before. 

The American merchant abandoned the house and furniture, just as 
it stood; giving an agent charge to let it for an almost nominal sum. 
After remaining empty some time Mr. Evans took it for Mrs. Addis, its 
low rent being the inducement, and he knowing nothing of the story. 

After the discovery Mrs. Addis was removed, and lay long ill at the 
house of a kind Spanish woman who received her. Strange to say, her 
children also became ill: as if (people said) the curse on the house 
were working itself out. 

A better home was provided for her—the one in which she has been 
introduced to the reader—and she removed to it. She was only then 
recovering from the long illness and was very weak. 

Mr. Evans substantiated this story in every particular that he could, 
as did others. The suspected man had gone with his wife to Australia ; 
and no one had held the Spanish girl in sufficient interest to follow him 
there and charge him with his crime. He lives in immunity from it, so 
far as is known, to this day. 
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I make no remarks upon the story myself; I give it as it was given 
tome. That it was strangely singular, none can deny. 

And if the reader should be curious on the subject of Mrs. Addis 
herself, I may mention that she prospered well, and regained her own 
position in life. But she never alluded to the house on Russian Hill 
with the least abatement of horror. Nothing in this world will ever 
shake her belief in the ghost that haunted it. 


BY THE SEA. 


UNDER those waves, for all their tranquil seeming, 
Are graves by no low fragrant winds caress’d ; 

The ocean pearls and buried treasures gleaming 
Above their place of rest. 


In their cool depths lie wrecks thought cannot number 
Not softly covered o’er with daisied turf ; 

The seaweed tangled round their place of slumber: 
Their dirge, the moaning surf. 


Our human hearts, freighted with wealth unspoken, 
Are launched upon thy changeful tides, O life ! 

To find their port at last, sore spent and broken 
With hours of storm and strife. 


Into thy gulfs, through nights of tempest, throwing 
Our precious things, earth’s priceless dower of love, 

And all the while, the deep, dark waters flowing 
Relentlessly above. 


Smiles wreathe the rosy lips, light up the faces, 
Like those blue waves that ripple o’er the dead, 

While memory wanders through the empty places 
Whence light and joy have fled. 











Forth from our childhood’s flow’ry vales outsailing, 
Never again its happy shores to see, 
All tempest-toss’d, we reach, with spirit failing, 
° The land where we would be. 
J. 1. L. 
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“< You will shake hands with me, Mrs. Barber? I have repented all I did with my | 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE LAST OF RANDY BLACK. 

URNING out of the gate of Harebell Farm, went Mary Barber. 
Rare, indeed, was the fact of her going abroad without any par- 

ticular object; and yet she was doing so this late afternoon. It had 
been the monthly wash that week at the farm; but the weather had been 
favourable for drying, and the close of this day, Wednesday, saw all the 
things done up, and in their appropriate presses and drawers. Mary 
Barber, assisted by one of the women servants, had been ironing hard 
for many hours, and when theearly tea was over, betook herself out for 
a walk, partly because she had no other pressing employment to get to, 
chiefly that she had an unusual feeling upon her of being stifled in- 
doors. So, putting on her every-day shawl and bonnet, away she went. 

“ Curious I should feel as if I wanted fresh air, me!” she said, half 
aloud. “I must be getting old; that’s it: and I Je getting old, for 
that matter. Well, I’ve had my health and strength better nor most 
people; and there’s some good work in my arms yet. Suppose I’d had 
a weak heart as my poor sister had!—and died of it, as she did! 
Them boys of hers be getting on like a house a-fire : quite gentlefolk 
they be now ; though me, their aunt, Molly Barber, can’t be called much 
else but a upper servant.” 

Walking up Harebell Lane, she glanced at the budding hedges on 
either side, at the springing grass. It was only February yet, but the 
most lovely weather conceivable, warm enough for May. The pro- 
longed and heavy snow-storm of the previous winter seemed to have 
benefited che earth. They would have it cold again, no doubt; but just 
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now the days were bright and beautiful. Mary Barber went along 
sniffing the air as if she could not enjoy it enough: shut up all day 
with the hot ironing stove, bending over the linen she ironed,- the fresh- 
ness was only too welcome. The setting sun threw his golden rays 
slantwise ; birds were chirping their last song before settling down in — 
their nests, all Nature seemed glad. Primroses and violets nestled in 
the banks of the shady lane: hard Mary Barber actually stooped and 
gathered some. | 
She was feeling less hard than usual that evening. Life had been all 
prose for her, no poetry at all in it. Perhaps it was the unusual weari- | 
ness that softened her: not exactly weariness of limb, but weariness of 
spirit. Her thoughts were running into a groave not at all customary. - 
“Says Richard Pickering to me t’other morning in Worcester, when 
I ran again him coming out o’ the hop market, ‘You should not stay 
on at Harebell Farm, Aunt Mary ’—a calling 0’ me aunt for once, he 
did—‘ but have a nice little home of your own, and live comfortable in- 
it? Twas the old pride in part made him say it; neither him nor 
Willie have ever liked my being in service, specially him. ‘We’d help 
you to the home,’ he went on, ‘I and William ; we want you to have 
rest, Mary.’ And he’s right, I say: for I am beginning to feel the need 
o’ rest, and service is getting hard for me. But I don’t care to be 
helped by them, and what I’ve saved isn’t oe enough to keep me 
yet. Bother take it! What has set me on o’ these thoughts this even- 
ing, I wonder? I think TIl get Priar to ee me a dose of physic to 
put me to rights. ’Twon’t do for me to fail 1’ my work.” | 

Approaching Harebell pond—which she did not do once in two 
years, as a rule; no, nor in four—the sad fate of her former master, 
Robert Owen : a fate which every one had long ago given up all hope 
of clearing: recurred to her. Every circumstance connected with it 
flashed into her mind as vividly as though it had passed but yesterday. 

The singular dream, when she and others, quite a crowd of them, 
seemed to be searching for him up this very lane and across the fields, > 
all bearing for one point, the direction of the Trailing Indian ; and the 
absolute later disappearance; and her visit to the inn in the morning, 
when Emma Geach was a wailing infant of a few hours old, and the 
mother lay in danger up-stairs ; and the commotion and uncertainty 
altogether, until the water gave up its secret: like the bits of glass 
in a kaleidoscope fixing themselves into their places one after another, 
so the past events rolled through her mind. 

She passed the pond with a glance and a shudder, slightly quicken- 
ing her steps. A few yards onwards there arose a hazy kind of in- - 
decision in her purpose: whether she should go straight on through the . 
gate, leading into some fields on Sir Dene’s home farm that lay beyond; . 
or continue her way up the lane—which here took the sharp turn. to 
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not conscious of making any decision herself—chose the latter. In 
after life, Mary Barber was wont to say that an instinct from Heaven 
guided her. | 

“I'll go to the end, just as far as the turnpike road ; and then turn 
back,” she said to herself, finding which way her apparently purposeless 
feet had taken her. 

This brought her, as the reader must know, to the Trailing Indian. 
Mary Barber turned her eyes upon that hostelrie in some curiosity : its 
past associations rendering it always a place of interest. Since Miss 
Emma Geach’s return to take up her abode in it, the inn had shown 
some slight signs of renewed life. That bustling damsel, ready of 
service, free of tongue, made a pleasanter hostess than Black and Sam 
Pound had made hosts ; and stragglers were beginning to drop in again 
for half pints of ale or cider. As to Sam, his worst fears had been 
realized: he was dismissed. 

The golden beams of the sun, partly below the horizon now, had 
turned to crimson, and the front casements caught the red glow. The 
side-door of the inn stood open, but there. was no other sign of life or 
habitation about the dwelling. It looked very solitary, and everything 
around was still, including the evening air. 

“ She's out,” thought Mary Barber, ‘‘ else there’d be some clatter of 
dishes going on; and her tongue with it. As to Black r? 

The words were stopped by a startling sound. If ever Mary Barber 
heard a groan of agony, she heard one then. Whence did it come? 
She turned to look about her, and there arose another. No mistake 
now : they came from the house. | 

*“‘ Anything the matter?” she called out, making her way to the side 
door. 

A succession of moans answered her; painful moans, telling of some 
awful calamity. Mary Barber was not timorous: she had seen too 
many ugly sights in her life for that, ghosts included: but it was cer- 
tain that a tremor of fear seized on her then, and she would willingly 
have turned back, rather than entered. 

“ What be it?” she asked, halting outside the kitchen door. 

Ah! what was it? Mary Barber groaned herself when she went in, 
and saw. Randy Black was stretched on the kitchen floor, bleeding 
from a wound in the side, his gun lying beside him. 

He had got the gun about, intending to clean it, unconscious that it 
was loaded. The charge went off and shot him. It appeared that he 
had lent the gun to one of his friends, named Thaxted. When the 
man returned it Black asked if it was charged, and Thaxted replied No. 
He had understood Black to say, Have you drawn the charge ?—as was 
explained when too late. 

Whatever ill had encompassed Black’s life, Mary Barber could but 
feel the deepest compassion for him now. Something in his face would 
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have told her that the injury was mortal without his confirming words 
“ Its my death ! it’s my death.” 

What could she do alone? Emma Geach had gone off to Worcester 
for the Wednesday’s market, and to buy herself some gowns. While 
she was on her knees, doing what she could to staunch the blood, and 
nearly at her wits’ end, young Cole entered; and Mary Barber said 
Providence had sent him. 

“You be fleet o’ foot, Ham. Put out the best speed ye've got, lad, 
and get Priar up here. And list ye,” she added in a whisper, drawing 
the young man’s ear down, ‘“‘ when Priar’s come off, run round to the 
parson, and ask Azm to please to come. If ever mortal man wanted 
shriving when his soul was on the wing, it must be this one lying here.” 

Apparently Mr. Black was thinking somewhat of the same. Whence 
he gathered his deductions perhaps he could not have defined; but 
that death was close upon him he felt sure and certain. And, strange 
though it may be to say it of this hardened and bad man, whose whole 
life had been marked by recklessness; who had laughed at death, and set 
it and what must come after it at defiance as a thing that could not 
concern him—he was now shrinking from it in affright, the veriest 
| coward. Such instances have been known: where this awful terror 
l has assailed a soul at the close of an ill-spent life. It was not the life 
so suddenly cut short that the man was regretting : that appeared not 
to give him a thought; it was the dread judgment to which he was 
i hastening. 
| Mary Barber turned him round, for he had been lying on the wound, 
| and found a pillow to put under his head on the kitchen bricks, and 

gave him a sup of brandy which he asked for. The bleeding seemed 
to stop, and he was in less pain. ‘ When did it happen?” she asked, 
“On’y just afore you come,” groaned Black. “Id got the gua 
muzzle upwards, and was a turning round to light a candle.” 
And then he gave vent to words, and plaints, and cries, that surely 
would never have been wrung from him in health; ay, and prayer’ 
i Prayers that he would at all times have scoffed at. Prayers for mercy: 
prayers to be let perish for ever as a dog and be no more heard of after 
death. Mary Barber was horrified : she compassionated him with her 
whole heart ; she knelt down, raising her hands together, and asked 
aloud for pardon for him, even at that, the eleventh hour. The mat 
was beside himself with fear. He called for more brandy, and when 
she hesitated to give it him, he swore at her in some of the worst 
language he had ever used in his wild career. The next minute he was 
beseeching her and Heaven alike to forgive him. She administered 4 
little brandy; not much, for she was afraid to do it without the sanct- 
tion of Mr. Priar. 


“ Priar ‘ll be up soon, Black,” she said. “ You shall have more then 
i if he'll let you.” 
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The man’s faculties appeared to be almost supernaturally clear ; his 
intellect and memory bright as they had ever been in life: his reason 
as free: but a degree of physical exhaustion came on, and then he lay 
comparatively still. Mary Barber seized upon the interval to tell him 
about the Thief on the Cross, and Black hushed his breath while he 
listened. 

“He had been bad too, like you, Black, that man had; but the 
Saviour pardoned him. With the Lord it is only to repent, and ask, 
and have.” 

Black turned his head about on the pillow and moaned and sighed, 
and muttered ; but was still quiet. A thought came into the woman’s 
mind, and she promptly acted on it. 

“ Td like to ask ye one thing, Black, while there’s time : ’twon’t hurt 
you to answer it now, one way or tother. The bag o’ money stole 
from Sir Dene’s parlour that New Year’s Day—was it you took it?” 

“ Was it e took it P” retorted Black, with a touch of his old fierce- 
ness. “What ďd’'ye mean?” 

“Some of ’em be a suspecting Tom Clanwaring on’t still: as it 
strikes me,” was her reply. ‘Only this very morning Squire Arde, 
who came up to the farm a wanting to see the master, stood by my 
ironing-board, a talking on’t. I said twas curious Mr. Tom didn’t 
come back now things again him had been cleared up: at that the 
Squire went quite in a passion, and said things again him were not 
cleared up, and the fellow was not wanted back. It could have been 
nothing but the money he was thinking of, Black: there’s nought else 
lying again Mr. Tom now.” 

Black’s eyes were cast up towards her; dark, and almost fierce as 
ever, were they. But he made no answer. 

‘‘Tom Clanwaring never harmed you, Randy. He showed himself 
friendly always, and did you many a good turn. If ’twas you took the 
money, you might confess to it now, for his sake.” 

“The man as took the bag o’ money was Captain Clanwaring.” 

“What?” cried Mary Barber, interrupting the hoarse deep tones. 

‘The man as took the bag o’ money was Jarvis Clanwaring,” re- 
peated Black. “I swear it with my dying breath.” 

Mary Barber peered into Black’s face, believing his senses were 
deserting him. He saw the doubt. 

“That there same’Saturday night, soon after I got home here myself, 
up come Captain Clanwaring. He owed me money, and he had got 
frightened for fear I should let out things he didn’t want let out—for 
in the morning I told him I'd do it if he didn’t pay me. He gave me 
just half what he owed: and I wondered where he had got it from, for 
he was as hard-up hisself as any poor devil s 

‘‘ Was it for bacca, he owed it ?” she interrupted. 

“ No, ’twarn’t for bacca,” retorted Black, resenting either the ques- 
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tion or the interruption. ‘“’Twas put upon bacca, and that’s enough. 
Just a few days after, Squire Arde was here, and began a fishing to know: 
whether ’twas me took Sir Dene’s bag o’ money. "Twas the first time 
I’d heered of any money being stole ; and I.knew at once who ’twas’ 
that had took it, and where Capein Clanwaring had got his money - 
from. I see the bag in his hands and the notes and gold in it.” 

“ That there Captain Clanwaring must have as many sins to answer 
for as you, Black,” spoke Mary Barber, drawing a deep breath. “Per- 
haps more i’ the sight of Heaven. Why didn’t you tell o’ this, and 
clear Tom Clanwaring ?” 

Black shook his head. “I couldn't tell o’ the captain Zen, though 
I’d used to threaten it. His interests was mine till I’d got my money 
from him in full, And he might ha’ turned on me, he might, for he | 
knowed a thing or two.” 

It appeared to have been a case of rogue cutting rogue. That Cap- 
tain Clanwaring and Black were mutually afraid of each other, and had 
acted in accordance with it, there could be no question. 7’ 

A perfect yell from Black startled Mary Barber out of her momen- 
tary reflection. His side had burst out bleeding again, bringing back all 
his terror. Perhaps in the past few minutes, feeling easier in himself, 
and believing the bleeding had stopped, he had been indulging some 
faint idea of recovery. 4 

“T’d lead a different life, I would!” he aspirated, as if making a pro- 
mise to the empty air. 

The most welcome sound that ever greeted Mary Barber’s ear, was’ 
that of gig wheels. Mr. Priar and his apprentice had come speeding 
up. They were followed by Harry Cole and others. After apprising 
the surgeon of what had happened, Ham had gone on his way to impart 
the news generally. Mr. Priar speedily cleared the kitchen of the 
interlopers pressing into it. Mary Barber and Harry Cole alone 
being suffered to remain ; and the clergyman when he came. 

Alas! nothing could be done to save the life that was so swiftly 
passing. All the skill of the medical man was not able to prolong it by 
one hour beyond its allotted time. Black was not moved from his 
position. On the kitchen floor he had fallen, and on the kitchen floor 
he remained to die. Some blankets were gently slided under him to 
make it less hard : but he might not be disturbed further. 

In the presence of the clergyman and doctor, of Mary Barber 
and of Harry Cole, he made a confession : some dim hope that it 
might serve him when he should stand before the Great Judge in that 
dread hereafter, urging him to do it. Petty sins were avowed, such as 
smuggling, and poaching, and receiving stolen goods ; a whole catalogue 
of such doings, that appeared to have been always,runningyon. These 
lighter offences Black did not himself seem to think much of; but there © 
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_As the eye estimates things as being large or small according to com- 
parison, so does the conscience. Randy Black had the lives of three 
men on his soul: the pedlar, once or twice spoken of here; a game- 
keeper ; and Robert Owen. 

The only one of them wilfully and deliberately murdered was the 
pedlar. Stupefied by drink, perhaps purposely given him, he had been 
killed in the dead of night by Black’s own hand, and afterwards buried 
by him and the ostler, Joe ; his box of wares, some of them real gold 
and silver, being the inducing motive. The gamekeeper was shot by 
Black in a night fray, but not of deliberate intention ; guns were going 
off on both sides: The third, Robert Owen, had been wilfully assaulted 
but not wilfully murdered. 

That Black was telling the auth without disguise, in this his dying 
hour, was all too evident; nay, he sought rather to make himself out | 
worse than better. Once this awful hour comes upon hitherto careless 
sinners there can be no playing at bo-peep with the conscience. 

On that long-past Easter Sunday night, as may be remembered, Mr. 
Owen, after quitting his daughter Maria and Geoffrey Clanwaring, had 
been traced to the two-acre meadow ; the young man, Parkes, having 
watched him cross it on his way to the cow-shed. Subsequent to that 
no trace of him—in life—could be discovered : and this loss Black 
now supplied. 

After leaving the shed, Mr. Owen went back across the meadow 
towards his home. In the narrow path, so often mentioned, between 
.the grove of trees and the pond, he halted and leaned over the fence, 
whether without any particular motive, or from hearing some fancied 
sound that he would investigate, could never be known. Black, con- 
cealed in the grove of trees with a heavy stick, pushed out and dealt 
him a sudden and violent blow on the back of his head. It must have 
stunned Mr. Owen, for he fell more forward and did not lift himself; 
Black took him by the heels and tumbled him over into the pond. So 
he lay there and was drowned without a struggle, his senseless condition 
preventing his making any effort to save himself. 

“ As the Lord’s above, and hearing me, I didna mean to kill him,” 
gasped Black, when he had told this. ‘Owen o’ the farm was spying 
on me and my doings, and I wanted to serve him out fort; break a 
arm or a leg, or crack his skull a bit, and so teach him not to come 
interfering in matters as was none of his. But I never meant to kill 
him. I thought he’d scramble out o’ the pond sure enough; I run off 
home here a thinking it.” 

“ But you must have gone out into the grove “with the heavy stick to 
watch for and assault him,” said the surgeon, in answer to this. 

“ So I did,” was the ready avowal. “Things had crossed me that 
Sunday, and I had a lot of drink in me. I’d slep some on’t off, but 
not all. While Joe was shutting up, just after I woke, that dratted 
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Owen o’ the farm came slap into my head. I thought I’d go and see.. 
whether he was sneakirz and peeping then; and I caught up my. . 
stick and went and hid i’ the grove, and waited = 1 knew his cow was , 
sick, and fancied he might be coming to’t the last thing. But I swear 


I didn’t think to kill him; and when I come home here and telled Joe is 


we both chuckled over the sousing he’d got, and I went up to bed a 
picturing of him trailing home through the lane like a drownded rat. 
Next morning, when Joe came creeping to my bedside, a saying that. 
Owen hadn’t turned up nowhere and was a being enquired for at our 
house here, I was hard o’ belief, and telled him to his face he was a- 
lying fool. No; I never killed him wilful.” 

Mary Barber trew her hands on her face, and sobbed a sob of emo- 
tion. Rarely had she been so moved. Memory was over busy 
with her. The vivid dream—not less vivid than when she had dreamt 
it—that had surely foreshadowed her master’s death, passed through 
her mind for a second time that evening in all its details. He passed. 
through it. She saw him walking in from church that Easter Sunday, after 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper ; she saw him seated at his table’s head 
entertaining Sir Dene’s son and his son-in-law, Geoffrey Clanwaring ; she 
saw him stand in the yard at sunset speaking to Joan; it was all before 
her now. ‘The sun’s rays fell across his face lighting up its remarkable. 
beauty. Mary Barber had seen many a handsome man in her life, 
gentle and simple, but never a one whose form and face equalled his, 
Robert Owen’s. She had suspected Black at the time, had suspected 
him since, for her dream had certainly, in some vague way, pointed to. 
him and his home, the Trailing Indian, as being concerned in the dis- 
appearance: and now she found that her suspicions were true. If 
Mary Barber had wanted her belief in dreams strengthened, this would 
have done it. 

_ But, if her faith in dreams of the night was confirmed, that in regard 
to the appearance of supernatural visions was destined at the same time 
to receive a shock. Robert Owen’s ghost had not been a ghost. 
Knowing what Mary Barber knew, remembering the experiences of her 
earlier life, and what she had once seen in the Hollow Field—her sister 
on the stile there— no power, human or divine, could have shaken her 
belief in the possibility of the dead appearing to mortal eyes. In this 
one instance, regarding her late master, she found that she and. others 
had been craftily imposed upon. ‘The strange figure, appearing to the 
world as a supernatural visitant, and popularly believed to be the un- 
fortunate Robert Owen’s spirit, was, after all, only flesh and blood. 
Black and some of his associates, including Michael Geach, set their 
heads to work, and turned Mr. Owen’s death to good account. The 
happy thought was Black’s. They improvised a ghost to represent him ; 
the object of course being to keep undesirable people away from Hare- 
bell Lane and that part of the Harebell fields that overlooked the lane. 
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The men, who were in the habit of stealing up the lane to Black’s with 
booty about them, had been seen so many times of late that they had 
grown afraid, and flatly told Black that they must give up the game un- 
less something could be done to insure greater safety. Robert Owen’s 
ghost effected this. It was far more easy to get up a ghost of him than 
it would have been of most people: for there were those most strongly 
marked features—the flowing, silvery beard, and the magpie cap. A 
silvery beard was procured, and another magpie cap: also clothes and 
a walking-stick similar to those used by Mr. Owen the night of his 
death. Michael Geach was the ghost. He was as tall as Mr. Owen, 
and had the same well-formed, handsome cast of features—though the 
shape of features cannot be seen very much of at a distance by moon- 
light. Arrayed in the clothes and the beard and the white-bordered 
cap, Michael Geach might have been sworn to in any moonlight court 
of law as Robert Owen. ‘The best proof was that he deceived Randy 
Black himself. 

When Black had burst into his house that unlucky night in a state 
of terror not easily imagined or described, and confessed that he had 
seen Robert Owen’s ghost, his terror and his belief were alike genuine. 
That the man, hardened though he was in crime, had Mr. Owen’s death 
somewhat on his conscience, various signs betrayed to those about him. 
Coming home from Hurst Leet that bright night, what with the natural 
loneliness of the lane, its weird shadows and its awful pond—awful to 
Black at night since what he had done there—it was only to be expected 
he should begin thinking of Robert Owen ; a very unpleasant thought, 
which made him quicken his pace past the pond. Had it been to save 
Black’s life, he could not have helped turning his eyes in a kind of 
dread fascination to the fence above, whence Robert Owen had fallen. 
And there—there stood Robert Owen himself: that is, his spirit, as 
Black took it to be ; the white beard, and the magpie cap, and the coat 
he was drowned in, all conspicuous, 

And now here was a strange thing—that that man, hardened in sin 
and in the world’s worst ways, should have been stricken with this 
most awful terror. But that he was so, and this is no fiction, it would 
be scarcely believable. The idea that it was Geach never so much as 
crossed him ; for he had reason to believe that Geach was a vast number 
of miles away, on the Cornish coast in fact, gone there on some secret 
mission connected with a privateer : that he could be in Worcestershire, 
even had the thought suggested itself, Black would have deemed an 
impossibility. Geach, however, had arrived at the Trailing Indian that 
night during Black’s absence. While waiting for the landlord to come 
in, it occurred to him that he might make use of the hour to profit, and 
he arrayed himself in the ghost’s coat, which was kept at the mn—and 
stole out to frighten the world, putting on the cap and beard when he 
was safe in the grove of trees. But that Geach saw the state of terror 
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he sent Black into, and enjoyed it too much to speak, there could be: 
little doubt of, though he vowed to Black afterwards that he didnot 
recognise him. How all that might have been does not signify : there's. 
the explanation. ra 

Perhaps the strangest fact of all, connected with that strange busi- 
ness, was, that Black retained his terror. It was just as though some 
mental disease had been caught by him that night, and could never 
afterwards be eradicated. Time, instead of wearing the impression off, 
only seemed to increase it. He hardly dared go abroad at night; as 
the years went on, he cared not to remain alone in the inn after dark. 
The prolonged fear that lay on him, lasting for years and years, was 
so entirely devoid of reason, so utterly absurd, especially in a man 
like him, as to be almost incredible. It wore him to a shadow; it 
embittered his life; it left him no rest, sleeping or waking. Could it 
have been the finger of God that rested on him, working out the man’s 
punishment? Mary Barber assumed so. 

“It seems the Lord has been punishing you, Black,” she observed 
compassionately, after listening to his confession of how dreadful his 
sufferings from this terror had been. ‘ Let us hope that He'll be all 
the more lenient to you now, and mercifully hear the quicker your 
groans for pardon.” g 


CHAPTER XX. 
WITH SIR DENE. 


Mary BARBER took her departure from the inn. A project was in 
her head, that she should proceed at once to Beechhurst Dene, and 
request an interview with its master. Sundry things disclosed that 
night had surprised her not a little, and she felt it to be her “ bounden 
duty” (as she put it to herself) to disclose them to Sir Dene. | 

“Ts not too late for’t,” ran her thoughts ; “it cant be much more 
than half after eight. Poor Black haven’t been long agoing. The 
Lord keep us all from a sudden death like his!” 

No; he had not been long. The wound had speedily done its work. 
Only about four hours—hardly so much, in fact—from the commence- 
ment to the close. It was a strange coincidence, that Mary Barber 
should have been present when both Black and his wife were dying, 
and it haunted her mind. 

‘Twas no chance took me out, and ¢here, this evening,” she mur- 
mured, “I wonder how long ’tis since I went out for nothing but a 
walk—without having some object to take me? Why, years, it must 
be. Any way, I can’t remember it. That feeling o’ wanting to go 
abroad and get fresh air had never come to me afore. ’Twas just a 
good angeľs hand guiding me.” 

Arrived at the gate of Beechhurst Dene, she stopped ; hesitating 
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prompting her to go in, spite of the lateness of the hour, spite of her 
working attire. The. gown she wore was of lilac cotton; clean, but 
somewhat tumbled with her aidings of Black; her bonnet was the 
usual black poke of a country woman, the cap-border under it clean 
and full ; her shawl was of fawn-coloured cloth, much worn. 

“Sir Dene’ll excuse it all,” decided she, opening the small gate. 
“ Gander ’Il know whether I can ask to see him to-night or not.” 

At that moment footsteps were heard in the lane, and she waited to see 
who might be following her. It was Harry Cole. Mary Barber leaned 
her arms upon the gate while they talked together of what had occurred. 

“I never thought his hand was in Mr. Owen’s death,” remarked 
Cole. “Some of you fancied it at the time, I remember, but I didn’t: 
he carried it off brazenly.” 

“ He told me something else before you and Priar came,” observed 
Mary Barber. ‘That money lost out o’ Sir Dene’s parlour—'twas 
Jarvis Clanwaring took it. Black says he was sure of it.” 

‘So was I,” laconically replied Cole. 

“You were! Nonsense, man!” 

“Well, I did think ’twas him; I thought it was, for certain. That 
same night, just at the very time the money must have been taken, I 
saw Captain Clanwaring at Sir Dene’s secretary. Oh, ’twas the captain: 
no doubt of it.” i 

“ And why couldn’t you have opened your mouth and said this, 
Harry Cole?” demanded Mary Barber, hotly. 

“ Because ” I was bid not to, was the sentence on Harry Cole’s 
tongue. But he substituted another for it: ‘‘ Because it was no busi- 
ness of mine.” 

“No business of yours! ’I'would have cleared Tom Clanwar- 
ing.” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” said Cole. ‘‘ Nobody really suspected Mr. Tom. 
Well, good night, Mrs. Barber. This has been a sad evening’s work?’ 

Sir Dene Clanwaring had almost entirely recovered the seizure in 
December, and was himself again. It was thought that when the genial 
weather of summer set in, he might become as well as ever he had 
been of late years. Meanwhile, by Mr. Priar’s orders, all topics likely 
to excite him were avoided, by visitors as well as servants ; so that Sir 
Dene was living in a good deal of ignorance as to the doings of his 
neighbours. Jarvis Clanwaring he knew all about. That gentleman 
was languishing away his days in prison (in a rather jolly manner, pro- 
bably, after the fashion of the time); for by no manner of persuasion 
could Sir Dene be brought to release him. Lady Lydia sighed and 
prayed her heart out over it, but Sir Dene was wholly deaf; flatly 
refusing to help at all, and calling him to Lady Lydia’s face by any 
name but that of gentleman. Sir Dene resented the deceit practised 
on the Ardes. That a grandson of his, over head and ears in debt, 
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should have palmed himself off as an honourable man, and attempted. 
to marry Mary Arde, brought a blush of shame to his old cheeks. He 
knew all about the diamonds, too, and had got them home again ; 
having furnished the money to Otto for their redemption. Altogether, 
Jarvis had done for himself pretty effectually, and Sir Dene. assured 
Lady Lydia that the only fit place for him was the prison he was in. 
Which gave her the most intense aggravation. We 

“See Sir Dene? Yes, and welcome,” said Gander, in reply to Mary 
Barber’s application. ‘‘’Twill be a bit o’ change for him. Dull itis 
for the poor master, a sitting up there by himself hour after hour.” 

“Isay, I’ve had a rare shock to-night,” said Mary Barber, as she 
and Gander ascended the staircase together. ‘‘ Randy Black’s dead.” 

““No!” exclaimed the butler. ‘‘ Why, what has he died of?’ "Twas 
only yesterday I saw him.” F 

“ Ay, so did I,” she answered. “ His gun went off and killed him.” 

Sir Dene was pacing the carpet in his sitting-room, a favourite exer- 
cise of his always, and the only one he could take now. Mary Barber 
had not seen him for some months : and the change age and illness 
had made in him, perhaps trouble also, startled her. His once stately 
form was bent; he tottered as he walked, leaning heavily on his stick ; 
his fine blue eyes were faded; his face was haggard and strangely grey. 
For a moment Mary Barber could not speak: she believed that if 
ever she saw death in a face, she saw it in his. Gander shut them 7 
together. 

“I made bold to come at this late hour and ask if I might see you, 
Sir Dene, having a matter to speak of to you,” she respectfully said, 
curtseying. ‘‘ Gander, he thought you'd please to see me, sir.” 

Even though it was but Mary Barber, Sir Dene, in his never-failing 
courtesy of mind, laid his hand on a chair near the fire, as he might 
have laid it for a lady, and motioned to her to take it. His own large 
arm-chair stood opposite; he sat down in it, and bent his head towards 
her, leaning both hands on his stick, 

“I have heard to-night what has surprised me, Sir Dene; and I 
think you ought to hear it too,” she began. ‘So I stepped here with- 
out loss o’ time to see if I might get speech of you. And I hope, sir, 
that you'll be so good as to pardon my coming before yen in my old 
things ; there was no time to go in home and change ’em.’ 

The probability was that Sir Dene had not noticed whether she wore 
old things or new. His sight and senses were alike getting dim for 
these trifles of existence. Two wax candles burned on the mantelpiece, 
and the fire threw out its blaze on every portion of the small, comfort- 
able sitting-room. . 

“Tt don’t matter,” said Sir Dene. “ The things look good to me.” . 

In a low and cautious tone—for Gander had warned her not to 
startle his master—she imparted to Sir Dene the event of the night, 
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Randy Black’s accident and death; and then went on to the items of 
his confession. 

“Poor Owen! murdered after all!” interposed Sir Dene. “But I 
always said that tale of his ghost appearing was the most ridiculous in 
the world. Fit only for children and simpletons.” 

“ Well, sir, twas what drove my young master, Mr. William Owen 
away,” she returned. “That, and nought else.” 

“ So I heard,” said Sir Dene. “Squire Arde confided it to me after 
his departure. Had I known ’twas that before the young man went, 
Pd have tried to reason him out of his foolishness. Ghosts are all 
nonsense, you know, Mrs. Barber.” 

Remembering what she remembered—the ghost that she most un- 
doubtedly had seen ; ay, and more than that one, as she fully believed, 
during the experiences of her past life, Mary Barber’s opinion was 
wholly different. And she was not one to shrink from expressing her 
opinion, even to Sir Dene Clanwaring. 

“ That the spirits of the dead visit this world sometimes, there’s little 
doubt on, Sir Dene; but it ain’t given to everybody to see’em. I 
have seen ’em, and so can speak to’t. I believe in dreams, too: that 
they come as warnings, and what not, of things about to happen.” 

“ Ay, that’s another thing—dreams,” readily acquiesced the old man. 
“I’ve had a queer dream or two myself.” 

The little interruption over, Mary Barber went on to the matter she 
had come to relate: that it was not Tom Clanwaring who had taken 
the bag of money, but the captain. Sir Dene, who had been scoring 
the pattern of the carpet with his stick (also a habit of his), 
and following it with his eyes while he listened, lifted his head sud- 
denly. 

“ Jarvis Clanwaring did that?” he cried, looking at her. 

“Yes, sir. Black vowed ’twas him with his dying breath. Harry 
Cole, too, he confirmed it to me i’ the lane: for he Saw the captain- 
at your secretary.” And she repeated what both had said, word for © 
word. It did not appear to surprise Sir Dene much. 

“Look you, Mrs. Barber, that ill-doing grandson o’ mine—that I’m 
ashamed to own, and think it a mercy his father was not spared to be 
pained by his goings-on—was hard up for money about that time; and 
that’s how twas, I expect. For the matter o’ that, I don’t know when 
he was not hard up—as the world has since learnt. So he took 
the bag o’ money, did he! He's a disgrace to the name of Clan- 
waring.” 

“ But it’s not me that would have intruded to speak of it to you, Sir 
Dene ; J hope I know what respect means better than that——” 

“You are welcome,” interrupted Sir Dene. “He has been the town’s 
talk.” 


“Only that I thought it my duty, sir, to clear poor Mr. Tom,” she 
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continued. ‘That bag o’ money, sir, you know, was laid by some peo- 
pleto Mr. Tom’s door.” 

‘The people were fools !”” was Sir Dene’s retort. 

It took Mary Barber aback. She had recently felt so fully persuaded 
that it must be the one only matter lying against Tom Clanwaring and 
prevented his recall ; for she knew of nothing else that could lie. This 
she said to Sir Dene. 

‘No, no,” he answered. ‘ My grandson, Tom, is a true Clanwaring: 
no fear of his thieving bags of money. Why, you ought to know him 
better than that, Mrs. Barber.” 

“ And I do, sir. When the accusation was brought again him, my bile 
went up above a bit. I a’most got a fit o’ the yalla janders, Sir Dene.” 

“Its that other affair, up at the Trailing Indian, that has been on 
my mind,” said Sir Dene, acknowledging more to this woman than he 
had to others : but reticence sometimes forsakes us at the last. “The 
girl has left Ireland, and is back, I hear.” 

Mary Barber’s hard grey eyes opened wide. What was Sir Dene 
talking of? ‘Do you mean about Emma Geach, sir?” she asked. 

“ Brazen baggage!” ejaculated Sir Dene. “Of course I mean it.” — 

“ But, sir,” returned the woman, all the emphasis she possessed put 
into her tone, ‘‘that—that was not Tom Clanwaring.” 

“Was it me, d’ye think?” retorted Sir Dene, angrily, believing she 
wanted to impose upon him in her partizanship for Tom. “It’s not 
your place to tell white lies to me, Mrs. Barber.” 

“Tve not told lies, neither white nor black, in all my life, Sir Dene, 
and I’m sure I’d not begin now,” said independent Mary Barber. 
“The girl’s sweetheart was not Mr. Tom: it was Captain Clan- 
waring.” 

“Why, what d’ye mean?” cried Sir Dene. 

“Sir, it’s gospel truth. That was Captain Clanwaring. Mr. Tom 
knew nought about it: I don’t suppose he have heard on’t to this 
day. Sir Dene, I thought Squire Arde might ha’ told you.”. 

The two sat looking at each other. She, unable to believe that he 
did zot know it, fancying his memory must be in fault; he, wondering 
whether he was listening to a fable. 

Since the disclosure made by Miss Geach, the truth of the affair had 
become public property, what with the whispers of one and another, 
Susan Cole included, and had reached the servants’ ears at Beechhurst 
Dene. But Mr. Priar’s orders—Don’t say anything of this or other 
exciting matter to Sir Dene until he shall be strong—were very strict, 
and even Gander had not ventured to disobey. 

“Ts it possible that you have not heard that Mr. Tom was cleared 0’ 
that, Sir Dene?” asked Mary Barber, breaking the silence. 


“I have heard nothing,” replied Sir Dene. “What is there to 
hear? ” 
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Letting her ungloved hands, hard and worn with work, lie folded in 
her lap, as she sat bolt upright in her chair, Mary Barber recounted the 
facts to Sir Dene. She spoke in her usual deliberate manner: and 
before she was well half-way through, he got up in trembling excitement, - 
and stood facing her. 

“And that sinning reptile could suffer the brunt of the sanda to 
lie on my grandson Tom all the while, knowing ’twas himself?” 

“He did, Sir Dene. Black confessed to’t as well this very night. 
Don’t ye see, sir, if the truth had come out ’twould have ruined Cap- 
tain Clanwaring with Miss Arde.” 

Sir Dene gave a very hard word to Captain Clanwaring, and paced 
the room in tribulation. 

“ Poor Mr. Tom have just been a scapegoat among ’em—what he 
was always called—and nothing else, sir. He have had to take their 
sins on himself in manhood as well as childhood, and work ’em off. 
And as to his being ungrateful to you, Sir Dene,” she continued, deter- 
mined to speak out well now she had the chance, “I don’t give credit 
to a shred ont. I'll lay my life that he has writ to you times and 
again, if it could be proved, and the letters has never been let get to 
you. Mr. Tom ’ud desire nothing better than to come back, I know: 
and as to that letter you wrote to him, calling him home, that Gander 
posted, rely upon’t, sir, that it never went anigh him.” 

Whether the woman’s decisive assertions, or the strong, good sense 
that shone out in every word she spoke, made impression on Sir Dene, 
certain it was, that a conviction of the truth took instant possession of 
his mind. The bitter wrong dealt out to Tom throughout his life by 
Lady Lydia and her family, seemed to rise up before him in a vivid 
picture. He saw how it had been, quite as surely as if he had read it 
in a mirror: it was as though scales had hitherto been before his eyes, 
and had suddenly dropped and left them clear. 

All the old love for Tom, which had but been suppressed, filled his 
whole being again. He opened his heart to Mary Barber as it had 
never been opened to living mortal. 

“ The only child of my dear son, Geoffry !” he cried from his chair, 
the tears coursing down his cheeks. ‘‘ And I have let him live away 
from me, an exile! Geoffry left him to me: you know he did, Mary 
Barber ; and this is how J have kept the trust !” 

The tears gathered in her own eyes, hard and cold and grey, as she 
watched the old man’s sorrow. In her homely fashion she tried to 
soothe it. 

“The meeting with him will be all the sweeter now, Sir Dene. 
Don’t fret: ’twas not your fault, sir, but theirs that have kept him from 
the place. You needn’t lose no time in getting him home, sir.” 

“Fourteen months!” bewailed Sir Dene, apparently catching no 
comfort from her words. ‘I have counted ’em one by one; him over 
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there, and me here alone. Seems to me, Mrs. Barber, that my life hai iS : 


been nothing but mistakes that it’s too late to remedy.” n 

“There’s not a single life, Sir Dene, but what has them mistakesih 
it; plenty on ’em. Lcoking back, we see ’em; though we couldn’t 
see ’em at the time, or should have acted different. It’s too late, as 
you say, sir—we all find it so—too late, Sree for one thing, and that's 
just taking ’em to the Lord for pardon.” 

Sir Dene nodded twice, and passed his silk handkerchiet over his 
face. Mary Barber was about to rise and make her farewell curtsey, 
when he resumed. | 

“The worst mistake o’ my life was the cutting of that road, Mrs, 
Barber—Dene Hollow.” 

“Well, sir, if I differed from you that it was not, ’twould be just a 
empty compliment, and have no truth in’t,” was her straightforward 
reply. ‘‘ Nobody can say the road have answered.” 

‘¢ Answered !” echoed Sir Dene, as if the word offended him. “Look 
at what it has done for people ; and for me the worst of all. But for 
that accursed road, my grand-daughter, Margaret, would not be in 
Hurst Leet churchyard.” 

“My poor mother said, with her dying breath, that she saw the 
Shadow on it, you know, Sir Dene. She thought it was accursed.” 

“Ay; Old Mrs. Barber. I turned her out, and broke her heart. 
Did she curse the road ?” | | 

“« No, no, Sir Dene. Had she cursed it, the curse might never ha’ 
come. When we leave our wrongs and oppressions to Him—the 
wrongs that bring tears and blood, as ’twere—trying ourselves to bear 
’em patiently, as mother tried, it’s Him that sends the curse, sir.” 

“Ay, ay,” returned Sir Dene. “Ay.” | 

In the silence that ensued, Mary Barber rose. But again Sir Dene 
spoke, his eyes lifted up straight into hers. 

“Tve had her on my mind more than folks think for, Mary Barber. 
I’ve seemed to see her often. Sometimes she’s in my dreams. If time 
was to come over again, I’d cut off this right hand rather than take 
her home from her.” 

“When things be much in our mind, we're apt to dream of ’em, Sir 
Dene.” 

“True. If the dead are permitted to know one another up there,” 
—slightly lifting his stick to indicate heaven—“ I'll ask her pardon for 
what I did.” 

‘Oh, Sir Dene! Don’t fear but what ’twas all forgave by her afore 
she died.” 

‘Night and morning I ask God to pardon me for it, Mrs. Barber. 
It won’t be long before I’m there, now.” 

“Indeed, Sir Dene, I hope you'll be spared to us for awhile 
yet.” 
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“Not for long,” he reiterated. “I’ve been with Squire Arde, lately 
—the old Squire, you understand. We have talked with one another 
as happy as crickets ; and I know we are going to be together again. 
Three times ’tis in all; the third time was last night.” 

“ Do you mean in a dream, sir?” she doubtfully questioned, after a 
short pause. 

“Gander says so. I don’t think it. Any way, it will not be long 
before I am with him.” 

“ And now I must wish ye good night, sir,” she resumed, dropping 
her stiff curtsey. “And I thank you for having been pleased to hear 
me, Sir Dene.” 

Sir Dene rose. Bending his weight on his stick with the left hand, 
he held out the other. 

“ You will shake hands with me, Mrs. Barber? And you'll not for- 
get to carry in your mind what I’ve said about your poor mother : how 
I have repented all I did with my whole heart, and how it has come 
home to me.” | 

He shook her right hand, and held it for a minute in his ; not speak- 
ing, but gazing at her steadily and wistfully. Mary Barber felt like a 
fish out of water. 

“The Lord give you comfort, Sir Dene!” she whispered. “I 
thank you for condescending to me. And I trust, sir—if you'll not 
take offence at my saying it—that we shall all meet together in heaven.” 

He loosed her hand, and turned to the bell with a kind of sob. 
Gander, answering the peal, met Mary Barber on the stairs. 

‘Will ye step in and take a sup of anything?” asked Gander, 
hospitably throwing wide his pantry door, thereby displaying its 
good fire. 

‘‘Me step in!—I’ve not time. They'll have sent all over the parish 
after me at home as ’tis, I expect, thinking I be lost. Good night, 
Gander.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ORDERING OF HEAVEN. 


AFTER the departure of Mary Barber, Sir Dene said nothing of what 
he had learnt. Gander, who helped him to undress, heard no parti- 
culars of the interview—and Sir Dene had grown more confidential 
with Gander than he was with any one. On the following morning, 
Thursday, Sir Dene’s bell rang early. While eating his breakfast, he 
quietly asked Gander why certain matters known to all the parish, had 
been kept from him, whom they most concerned. 

Gander, feeling perhaps a little taken aback, did not answer on the 
instant. 

“T’d have thought you would tell me, Gander, if nobody else was 


honest enough for it,” the old man continued in a pained tone. 
VOL. XIL E E 
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“And my tongue have been a burning to do't all along, sir, a ‘burst 
forth Gander. “ But Priar, he gave so many orders about your being. 
kept quiet that I didn’t dare to.” . 

“ But for Mrs. Barber I might have gone into my grave, se never 
had my best grandson cleared to me! What possessed: Arde, that he 
could not tell me ? ” 

“Squire Arde has got some grudge again Mr. Tom, I know, g ob- 
served shrewd Gander. “I told the Squire a week ago ’twas time you 
heard the truth, Sir Dene, but he charged me to be still silent.” 

“ A pretty nest of conspirators you’ve all been against my poor boy ! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Gander !” 

“ Sir Dene, next to you there’s nobody old Gander cares for like he 
do for Mr. Tom. But when it comes to a choice between ye—when 
it’s his interests put again yours, meaning your health—why of course 
his has to go to the wall. And always will, sir, with me,” added the 
man, stoutly. 

_ “ Here—move the tray away. I’ll get up now.” 

“Vou have not took as much as usual, sir.” 

“Tve had as much as I can eat. I want to write a letter.” 

Sir Dene’s hands were flurried ; Sir Dene’s eyes seemed a little dim ; 
he was longer dressing than ordinary, and also longer reading his 
Prayer-book after Gander had left him. About eleven o’clock he sat 
down to his desk at the sitting-room fire ; Gander putting every article 
ready to his hand, pen, ink, paper, and he began the letter. It was 
the first he had attempted to write since his illness, and the progress 
was not satisfactory. Hus feeble fingers could scarcely hold the pen; 
the strokes were shaky. 

“ My dear Tom; my dearest grandson.” 

The date and this commencement had been accomplished after a 
fashion when the door was tapped at, and Lady Lydia entered. With 
the customary bland smile on her face, and the blandest tone she could 
subdue her harsh voice to, she was beginning to enquire after dear Sir 
Dene’s health and how he had rested; but he stopped her in the 
middle. 

All that he had heard the previous night, he repeated to her. It was 
Jarvis who had taken the bag of money; it was Jarvis who had given 
rise to the scandal talked of Miss Emma Geach. Sir Dene did not 
enlarge on the iniquity in itself; but he did on the dishonour of Jarvis 
in allowing the odium to fall, and rest, upon another. He said that he 
was ashamed of him—her son and his grandson—to his fingers’ ends : 
that so despicable a scoundrel had surely never been suffered to trouble 
the earth as Jarvis Clanwaring. 

Whether Lady Lydia had known of these facts before, whether not, 
Sir Dene could not judge ; the revelation certainly fell upon her with a 
shock. Her face turned of a ghastly green; her spirit for the minute’ 
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seemed to quail. Gathering some courage she attempted to dispute it; 
but Sir Dene stopped her in the midst. He knew it to be true. 

“Where did you hear it ?” she enquired. : 

He told her of his interview with Mrs. Barber. And then he bade 
her leave him that he might get on with his letter. | 

‘Are you writing to Jarvis to reproach him ?” she asked, rising from 
her seat. 3 : 

“I'd not trouble my hands to write to him, madam; writing’s a task 
for me, now, I can tell you that,” was ‘Sir Dene’s answer. ‘‘ Reproach 
him! Aman, capable of acting as he has done, would but laugh if 
reproached.” 

“I thought you might be,” she said, more humbly than Lady Lydia 
had ever in her life spoken at Beechhurst Dene. 

“I am writing to my dear grandson Tom, my lady. Trying to tell 
him how keenly his old grandfather feels the pain of having doubted 
him. He'll not lose an hour after he reads the letter, I hope; but 
travel night and day until he gets here.” 

‘“‘That is, you are sending for him home?” 

“Iam, my lady. Never again to leave it while I last.” 

She quitted the room, carrying her mortification with her; and Sir 
Dene resumed his letter. It made not much progress yet. ‘The mind 
and the slow fingers alike grew weary ; and he was fain to put it aside 
when it was half written. In the fulness of his repentance, Sir Dene 
was writing more than he need, considering that he expected Tom 
wouid ere long be with him. 

Meanwhile Lady Lydia was having it out with Gander down stairs. 
Gander was clearly to blame for all, she reasoned : had he not given 
admittance to Mary Barber, Sir Dene would have continued to live 
on in happy ignorance. And within the last week or two my lady had 
quite believed she was making some impression on Sir Dene on behalf 
of the incarcerated ex-captain! She would never do it now. 

‘“‘T hate Tom Clanwaring, and I wish he was dead!” she breathed 
to herself. “He has stood in my children’s light from the first hour I 
brought them here, and found him, a miserable unit, lolling on Sir 
Dene’s knee in his frills and velvets. Jarvis has been a fool, and 
played his cards badly; but that other’s an upstart interloper, and he 
shali never come here home to stay if I can drive him out.” 

Mr. Priar came in to see Sir Dene. He fully confirmed (but it was 
not necessary) what Mary Barber had said: and then talked a short 
while with Sir Dene about Black. An inquest was called, and would 
be held on the morrow. Sir Dene relieved his mind by a little self- 
reproach in regard to Tom: and Mr. Priar’s answer was, that he had 
always wondered how anybody could suspect ill of Tom Clanwaring. 

“I wish I had known it all when Arde was here yesterday after- 
noon !” exclaimed Sir Dene. “Id have given him a bit of my mind. 
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If other folks keep things from me, he ought not. Tom’s his nephew, 
in a sort.” | 

“ The Ardes are all off this morning on their visit,” observed the 
surgeon. “I saw the carriage go by.” 

“ Ay. Off to Shropshire for a week, or so.” 

Mr. Arde, with his wife and daughter, generally paid a visit once a 
year to some relations of Mrs. Arde’s in the adjoining county. That 
they should happen to have gone now, Sir Dene was to-day making a 
grievance of, as it obliged him to keep that “ bit of his mind,” intended 
for the Squire, unspoken for a season. He little thought that he would 
never speak it. 

“ What about the Trailing Indian ?” suddenly questioned Sir Dene. 
“Ts it shut up?” 

‘“¢Oh dear no ; it’s not shut up,” said Mr. Priar. 

“ Who’s keeping it open?” 

“Emma Geach. She has got Sam Pound and his mother up there 
for company. TIl look in to-morrow, Sir Dene, when the inquest’s 
over, and tell you about it,” added the surgeon, rising to depart. “The 
chief witnesses will be myself and Mary Barber.” 

Sir Dene got to his letter on the following day. While he was at it 
Mr. Pnar came in to tell him the result of the inquest, just held at the 
Trailing Indian. ‘ Accidental death, with a deodand of two pounds 
on the gun.” Had it been anybody’s gun but Black’s own the jury 
would have put on five pounds. Talking with the doctor he grew 
fatigued, and resumed his letter late in the afternoon. As Sir Dene 
was folding it the same difficulty occurred to him that had occurred 
once before : he did not know Tom’s address. 

“ D’ye recollect it, Gander?” he asked, lifting his spectacles to the 
old serving man, who was hovering by the table, nearly as much in- ' 
terested in the letter and in Tom’s recall as his master. ‘‘Ifnot you 
must go to my lady again.” 

“Its down stairs in my pantry, Sir Dene. When Mr. Otto was 
here at Christmas, I got him to write it down in my cellar-book.” 

Sir Dene wrote Tom’s name on the letter, and then took off his spec- 
tacles to ease his face while he waited. Gander came back with his 
cellar-book. 

‘The letter can’t go to-day, Sir Dene. It’s too late.” 

“Too late, is it. I'll leave the direction and the sealing till 
to-morrow, then. I’m tired, Gander. Here; put it in, and lock up 
the desk.” 

Gander locked the letter inside the desk, and gave the key to his 
master. After that, Sir Dene had his dinner, and was more silent in 
the evening than usual. 


“ As sure as fate she’s dead at last!” 
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The exclamation was Gander’s. Saturday morning was well advanced, 
and the postman had just left a letter for Sir Dene, bearing a Scottish 
postmark. My lady no longer held the key of the bag. It was ina 
strange handwriting, and had an enormous black seal. Gander was 
drawing his own conclusions as he carried it up—that “Mrs. Clan- 
waring,” the heir’s mother, was dead. He generally called her by the old 
name. She had continued weak since her illness at Christmas, but no 
danger had been recently apprehended. Gander had liked her always, 
and was full of sorrow accordingly. His master, feeling very poorly 
that day, was remaining in bed. | 

“Tm afraid here’s bad news come, Sir Dene,” said Gander, going in 
to the chamber. “And I’d have ye be prepared for’t, sir, afore the 
letter’s opened. It 

‘‘Not from Tom !—anything amiss “with Tom?” tremblingly inter- 
rupted Sir Dene, catching sight of the great black seal. 

“?Tain’t from Ireland at all, sir, but from Scotland. I’m 
fearing it’s the poor dear lady gone at last, sir. Mrs. Clanwaring. a 

“Its not Dene’s writing?” cried Sir Dene, rather in DES as he 
put on his spectacles. 

“ No, sir, nor Mr. Charley’s, either. They’d be too much cut up to 
write, not a doubt on’t. Both of ’em was rare and fond ©’ their mother.” 

Sir Dene, breaking the seal, fixed his eyes on the few lines the letter 
contained. It seemed that he could not read them. A look of horror 
stole slowly over his face, and he fell back on the pillow, motioning to 
Gander to take the letter. 

“Tt can’t be! It can’t be!” he faintly said. “Look! Look!” 

In surprise and some dread, Gander clapped on his own spectacles 
to read the lines. And, when the reading was accomplished, he was 
not much less overcome than his master. 

Oh, it was grievous news. Not Mrs. Clanwaring; 1t was not she 
who had died; but her two brave sons, Dene and Charles. They had 
been drowned in one of the Scottish lakes. A pleasure party of ten, 
young men, had set sail in the brightness of the early spring morning ; 
an accident happened, and but two of them lived to land again. Dene 
and Charles Clanwaring were amongst the drowned. 

Before Gander could at all recover his senses, or believe he read 
rightly, all his attention had to be given to his master. Sir Dene was. 
exhibiting symptoms of another fit of paralysis. 

“ Good mercy avert it!” ejaculated Gander, ringing the bell for help. 
** And who on earth’s come now? That’s a travelling chaise a rattling 
up the gravel !” 

Clattering to the door of Beechhurst Dene was a ricketty post- 
chaise and pair. It contained Otto Clanwaring, who had travelled 
down to Worcester by the mail from London. Otto had received the 
account of his cousin’s melancholy fate earlier than Sir Dene. Poor 
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Mrs, Clanwaring—we may as well call her by that name to the end— 
had been mindful of the old man even in the midst of her sorrow, and 
wrote to ask Otto to go down and break it to him in advance of the 
direct news. The barrister was not quite in time. | 

Leaping out of the chaise, Otto encountered the scared face of Gander. 

“ What has brought you here, Mr. Otto?” 

“ Sad news, Gander ; grievous news,” was the answer. “I have come 
to break it to my grandfather.” 

“Yere too late, then, sir. We've had it in a letter, and I’m afeard 
Sir Dene’s a-going to get another stroke. ‘This chaise had better go 
a-galloping off for Priar.” 

“Priar!” returned Otto. ‘‘Priar is coming up now. I passed him 
as he was turning in at the lodge gates.” 

“ Thank goodness for that ! it’s a great mercy !” was the old butler’ 
answer as he turned to run upstairs again. 

Too true ! too true! Dene Clanwaring, the heir-apparent to the title 
and the estate of Beechhurst Dene, and his brother Charles, Aes pre- 
sumptive heir, were no more. They had met their death by drowning. 
Full of health and spirits and hopes and life, their career in this world 
had been suddenly cut short in its early promise, and they were called 
to meet their Maker. But one short week later, had they been spared, 
they would have come on a long visit to Beechhurst Dene. 

Lady Lydia was as one stunned. She had been wearing out her 
heart with futile prayers and wishes for the release of her son; but never 
were the wishes so feverishly earnest as now. Oh, if her best beloved 
one, Jarvis, could but be there !—If he were but at hand to take up the 
lost heir’s place with his grandfather ! 

“Send for him ; send for him !” moaned Sir Dene, faintly—and they 
were the first words he spoke. Lady Lydia, Otto, the surgeon, and 
Gander, stood around his bed. The threatening stroke kept itself off 
still; but not, as Mr. Priar thought, for long; and Sir Dene seemed 
weak almost unto death. 

“I cannot send for him,” bewailed Lady Lydia, in her bewildered 
state of mind taking the words to be an answer to her thoughts, and 
dropping hot tears. “That is, it’s of no use my sending, for he could 
not come! Oh, Sir Dene, don’t you remember? He is ina debtor's 
prison—as I have been telling you every day for weeks.” 

Sir Dene looked at her with questioning eyes amid the surrounding 
silence. 

“Not he ; not Jarvey,” he said, when understanding dawned on him. 
“I don’t want Aim. You know it, my lady. I want my own boy, 
Tom. My heir.” 

“Tom!” shrieked Lady Lydia. “ Zom the heir! Tom!” 


“Of course he is the heir, mother,” put in Otto. “What are you 
thinking of ?” 
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It was a positive fact that the obvious and to her most unwelcome 
truth had never crossed her brain. She refused to see it now that it 
was pointed out, and stared around with frightened eyes. 

‘“‘ Of course it is so,” said Otto, answering what the eyes seemed to 
question. ‘Tom must come here without delay. I wrote to him be- 
fore I left London.” : 

“He never shall come! He never shall be the heir,” hissed my 
lady, in a storm of passion. ‘A low-lived, mischief-making, working 
scapegoat! Æe the heir? Never. TIl not recognise him as such, I 
will not allow him to be received at Beechhurst Dene.” 

Perhaps the barrister was not the only one in the room who won- . 
dered whether excitement was temporarily turning Lady Lydia’s brain. 
He caught her hand, and drew her beyond the hearing of the invalid. 

“ Pray exercise your common sense, mother,” he quietly said. “ Tom 
Clanwaring is the heir in the sight of man and the country; as much 
the heir as was the poor fellow who is gone. A few days—I see it in 
his face,” he whispered, indicating Sir Dene—“ nay, more probably a 
few hours, and Tom will not be the heir but the master of Beechhurst 
Dene.” 

Gander deemed it well to put a spoke in the wheel. ‘‘ There bain’t 
no power that could keep Mr. Tom out on’t, my lady. He comes in by 
- the rightful law o’ succession. The king and all his nobles couldn’t do it.” 

Lady Lydia sank down on a chair with a low cry; it had despair in 
its depths. Tom Clanwaring the master! Was ¢his to be the ending ? 
Had she schemed, and planned, and toiled in her underhand way all 
these long years only for this? Even so. For once right had been 
stronger than might, and had come out triumphant. 

But Sir Dene was speaking from the bed. 

“It’s a’most as it should be,” he said—and they had to bend down 
to catch his accents. ‘‘In the old days I’d use to wish my dear son 
Geoffry was my heir, ’stead o’ John; just as later I’d catch myself 
wishing ’twas Geoffry’s son, ’stead o’ Dene. For I never loved any of 
‘em as I’ve loved Tom. Dene was good and dutiful to me, and I 
loved him next best ; but Tom I had here as a baby, you see, and he 
grew up in my heart. It has pleased the Lord to take Dene and 
Charley on before me to the better land—and I hope in His mercy 
we shall soon meet there, and dwell together for ever! Tom, he has got 
to fulfil Dene’s duties here, and he'll do it well. It’s not the ordering of 
man, but of Heaven.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE NEW MASTER. 
It was a very few days afterwards. Another visitor was arriving at 


Beechhurst’Dene. Not thundering up grandly in a chaise, as Otto had 
done, but walking in all humility, and carrying his own portmanteau. 
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Not any one so short and slight as Otto, this, but a tall fine commard- 
ing man, his unconscious step the step of a chieftain, and a sweet 
smile on his fair Saxon face. For very blitheness of heart a he 
in the joy of seeing the dear old familiar places again. 

It was Tom Clanwaring. As speedily as wind and road could bring 
him after the receipt of Otto’s letter, he had come. And the wind had 
been strong and favourable, filling the sails of the good ship, and send- 
ing her to a swift haven. Thence on across the country by coach; 
which brought him to within a mile of Beechhurst Dene. Otto's 
summoning letter had been brief. ‘Poor Dene and Charles are dead, 
Tom. You are the heir now. Come off at once to Beechhurst Dene.” 

He could not realize it. Never once during the whole of his 
chequered life, had so wild an idea entered his imagination. The bare 
fact, that any remote contingency existed by which he might succeed, 


had been totally overlooked. He, the despised, humiliated waif, who | 


had been taught always to regard himself as not fit company for the 
other grandchildren, who had been put upon, neglected, made to work 
and earn his bread—Ae, the heir! In truth, it was next to incredible. 
Tom himself could not fully believe it until it should be confirmed by 
his grandfather ; and it must be said that any gratification he might 
otherwise have felt at the prospect, was wholly lost sight of in his grief 
for the fate of Dene and Charles. The two boys had always liked 
him : since Dene grew up he had stood out well for Tom. 

There was no hesitation in his steps as he approached the house, but 
there was doubt in his heart. Responding instantly to Otto’s per- 
emptory recall, from the habit of implicit obedience he had been reared 
in, Tom had not received with it any intimation that he would be 
welcome to his grandfather. During all the fourteen months of his 
exile, he had never once heard from Sir Dene; had never been told 
that Sir Dene’s anger had turned, or that he wanted him home. 

The windows of the lodge were closely veiled by their white blinds: 
he noted it as he passed. Generally speaking, they were gay with 
children’s heads. It was the first corroboration his sight had received 
that his cousins’ deaths were real, and it brought the fact home to him. 
“ Oh, Dene, Dene !” he groaned in his heart. ‘If I could but see 
you running down the avenue to meet me, as you used to do!” 

At that moment, the death-bell rang out at Hurst Leet Church. 
Very distinctly it came to his ears in the still spring air. Tom stopped 
and listened. 

“It is tolling for Dene and Charles!” he softly said, with wet eye- 
lashes. ‘‘ Better that I, the friendless waif, had gone, than they, rich 
in all things that make life dear !” 


At that time it was the custom for the bell to toll an hour night and 


morning every day between the death and the burial. Sometimes 
when the deceased was of high position at mid-day as well. 
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But this was not the regular tolling Tom had supposed it to be. It 
was the fassing-bell. After the three times three (for Dene and 
Charles, two, it would have been six times three), there rang out a 
succession of sharp quick strokes ; the indication that a soul had just 
passed to its account. As Sir Dene, in the years long gone by, had 
stood that night in Dene Hollow to listen to the passing bell for poor 
Maria, Tom’s pretty mother, so Tom stood listening now; but he 
knew not for whom it was sounding. 

Every window was closed in the house; he saw that as he neared 
it: every one. It looked like what it was—a house of the dead. 
Save that smoke was coming out of some of the chimneys, there was 
no sign that it had inhabitants. As he rang gently at the bell, a 
favourite dog carne leaping round from the back, recognised Tom, and 
began to lick his hand. 

‘You are glad to see me at any rate, Carlo, old fellow!” was his 
comment, as he stooped to caress the dog. ‘‘I wonder whether any- 
body else will be? I wonder,” ran on his thoughts, ‘‘ whether they 
will give me house-room—let me occupy my poor old bed in the 
garret?” 

It was Gander who gently drèw the door open. In his tribulation 
at what had fallen on the house, Gander would not have allowed a 
footman to open that front door, lest he might make a noise in doing 
it. When he saw Tom standing there, he stared in utter astonishment, 

“Don’t you know me, Gander?” 

“ Know ye, sir! But we didn’t think you could ha’ got here so soon 
—and a carrying of your own portmanta! I’m sure I expected to see 
ye come in a chaise-and-four.” 

Tom’s hand was in the old man’s, shaking it heartily. “I hardly 
dared to come on my feet, Gander,” he said, in reference to the last 
remark. “ As to chaises-and-four, they have been for my betters, not 
for me,” he added, his unconscious pressure of the man’s fingers, the 
feverish eagerness of his low tone, betraying how much the question 
was to him. “Has my grandfather forgiven me? Will he receive me 
kindly 2?” 

Gander looked at him. The great fact, making havoc of his heart, 
was so intensely real that he was slow to believe Tom could be in 
ignorance of it. 

“ Mercy light upon us, sir! Haven’t ye heard? My master’s gone.” 

“Gone! Gone where?” . 

“Hes DEAD,” burst forth Gander, with a sob. ‘Dead, Mr. 
Tom. And here’s asking pardon for calling ye so, for you be Sir Tom 
now.” 

The fresh colour was deserting Tom Clanwaring’s face. ‘I spoke 
of my grandfather, Gander,” he said, in an accent that had in it ever 
so much of dread. ‘‘ He cannot be dead?” 
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“ He died at mid-day, Sir Tom. It’s barely an hour ago. ` Yess sir, 
it’s true : my dear old master is dead and gone.” Jub 

And Tom knew then that the passing-bell had been for Sir Dene. 
He sat down on one of the hall chairs, and burst into tears, The’ shock 
was sudden, and very bitter. In his whole life he had never been so 
unmanned ; or his feelings so wrung as now. Otto Clanwaring, coming 
down the ane approached, and held out his hand. 

“Oh, Otto! it seems very cruel. Not to have seen him! , Could 
you not have sent for me in time?” } 

“It has been so sudden at the last,” spoke the barrister. “ When:I 
wrote to you from London to come, there was nothing the matter with 
him. He died blessing you, Tom. He has charged us—me and 
Gander—with the most loving messages for you, the truest and tenderest 
words.” i 

“ But he never recalled me,” returned Tom, his heart feeling as if it 
would break with the thought. ‘I have lived always in hope of it.” 

“ He did recall you, Mr. Tom,” spoke up Gander, forgetting again 
the new title. He wrote months ago, asking you to come back-to 
him, and ’twas me posted the letter. When the days went on, and 
you didn’t come in answer, Sir Dene thought you. bore malice, and 
wouldn’t.” 

“ I did not receive the letter,” said Tom, looking alternately at Otto 
and at Gander, as if questioning where the fault could have been. “I 
have written to him from time to time, but never have had a line from 
him since I left.” 

“ Why, in his last illness he said that he had never had a line from 
you, Tom,” exclaimed Otto. 

‘¢ And no more he never did,” assented Gander. 

“ Then who has had the letters?” questioned Tom. “The last I 
sent was at Christmas. I wrote to wish my grandfather a APE New 
Year. I wrote to you as well, Gander.” 

“ We never got no letters from you, Mr. Tom; neither him nor me. 
As to who has had ’em, perhaps my lady ’ll be able to tell,” added 
bold Gander. ‘“’Twas het that used to unlock the bag.” 

And not one present but knew from that moment that the corres- 
pondence had been suppressed. Tom rose and took up his portman- 
teau. The action shocked Gander; he quite snatched it out of his 
hand. 

“I ask your pardon, Sir Tom—a chattering here when I ought to be 
a waiting on ye! Here, Jones,” calling to a servant at the back of the 
hall, “‘ carry up Sir Tom’s portmanta.” 

“Is it my old room, Gander? ” 

“ Old room /” returned Gander, partly astonished, partly sandara 
at the question. “It’s the state rooms that have been prepared for 
ye, Sir Tom, level with Sir Dene’s. Be you a forgetting who you, be, sir?’ 
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It seemed that Gander at least was not going to let him forget. On 
this most unexpected accession to place and power, a reminiscence of 
his familiarity with Tom in the old days was troubling Gander ; he had 
observed to him no ceremony whatever—as he would have done always 
to the baronet’s heir. The fact caused him to make more of Sir Tom 
now. 

Stepping on before, up the stairs, his body turned sideways in re- 
spect, he marshalled Tom along the corridor to the state rooms, and 
flung the door open to bow him in, Jones and the portmanteau bring- 
ing up the rear. But for his sad heart Tom would have laughed at it. 
As the two men were returning, a door in the middle of the passage 
was unlatched, and Lady Lydia’s face showed itself. 

“What mean all these unseemly footsteps, Gander?” she tartly 
asked. ‘One would think the whole of you were running up and 
down stairs for a wager.” 

‘The young master has just arrived, my lady. Jones and me have 
been a conducting of him to his rooms.” 

“ The young master ?” she repeated, not catching Gander’s meaning. 

“The new master, my lady, I suppose I ought rather to say. Sir 
Tom Clanwaring.” | 

It was the first time she had heard the title ; the first time she had 
ever in her whole life zmagined it. Sir Tom Clanwaring! Staring hard 
at the servants for a minute, like one on whom some great awe is fall- 
ing, she shut the door in their faces, and gave vent to a low cry of pain 
in the privacy of her chamber. 

Well, yes. Tom Clanwaring was the master of Beechhurst Dene to 
all intents and purposes—the new baronet of the realm. One had 
died; another had succeeded. But that it should be ¢/zs one to suc- 
ceed read like a page out of a romance. 

During the few days that had intervened before his death, Sir Dene 
remained perfectly sensible. Very weak and feeble, at times not able 
to speak, but with all his faculties undimmed. He seemed to foresee, 
to know, that Tom would not arrive while he lived; and he charged 
Otto with all kinds of loving messages for him. One of the last things 
he spoke of was the road, Dene Hollow; regretting in much distress 
that he had ever made it. This was that same morning not an hour 
before his death. 

‘‘When I wrote out my testamentary paper I thought it would be 
Dene to come in after me, you see, Otto,” he feebly said, “and I 
charged him with the concern o’ that road, and other things. You'll 
tell Tom to carry them out: it is he who must do it now.” 

“I will be sure to tell him, grandfather,” replied Otto. ‘Who are 
your executors ? ” 

“Eh? Executors? Oh, Tom.” 

“ But surely not Tom alone !” returned the barrister in surprise. 
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“The other was Dene. And he has gone before me. ‘“Tom’ll: 
make a better master of Beechhurst Dene than any of you; better 
even than Dene would have made,” murmured the dying man. 
‘¢ Just as Geoffry would have made a better one than John. Tom’s a 
gentleman and a Christian; he’ll do his duty to heaven as well as to 
man. ‘There'll be no oppression from him: wrongs ’ll be righted, the » 
poor cared for. God bless him! God reward him for all he has done 
in life for his poor old grandfather! God be with him always, his 
Guide and Friend, until he shall land him safely on the eternal shore! 

When Tom came forth from his room, the travelling dust washed off, 
and his coat changed, Otto took him in to see Sir Dene. How sore his 
pain of heart was as he gazed down on the beloved old face, none save 
himself would ever know. He had so changed in the past year that 
Tom could scarcely recognise him. He would have given a great deal 
to have arrived a day earlier. 

On a small table by the bed lay Sir Dene’s watch, chain, and i . 
The same chain and seals Tom had played with as a child, seated on 
Sir Dene’s knee—the same watch Sir Dene had many a time held to his 
little ear that he might note the ticking. 

“They should not lie there, Otto,” he said, involuntarily. “They 
should be put up.” 

“Yes, There has been no time to do anything yet. And here are the 
keys,” added Otto, holding out the bunch that lay on the same small 
table. “You had better take possession of all. You are sole master 
here.” 

How strangely it sounded in Tom’s ear! The despised brow-beaten 
young man sole master of Beechhurst Dene ! 

“ There’s a letter for you in Sir Dene’s desk, I believe,” resumed 
Otto. “It was the last he ever wrote—indeed, the only thing he has 
written since his first illness. Before it could be posted, Gander had 
news of Dene’s death and your recall. 

Tom hastened to get the letter and open it. The kind, loving letter 
—which it half broke his heart to read. Sir Dene told him in it that 
he had never in his whole life loved a son or grandson as he had loved 
him: he told him that though he had, through the machinations of 
others, banished him for a time, he had never in his heart believed him 
in any way unworthy. 

“The luncheon’s waiting, Sir Tom,” whispered Gander, meeting him 
on the stairs. “Id not let it be served till I thought ye were ready ; 
and my lady’s in a fine temper. A’most famished, she says.” 

A flush rose to his fair features as he advanced to Lady Lydia in the 
dining-room. She and her aide-de-camp, Dovet, had taken counsel to- 
gether on the untoward state of affairs, and had.come to(the conclusion 
that nothing remained but to make the best of them. So my lady, 
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and a smile on her vinegar face. Never before had she accorded him 
more than a frown and a finger. | 

Force of habit is strong. After Lady Lydia had moved to the table, 
Tom went to his old side-place, and was about to take it. He was 
pounced upon by Gander. 

“ What be you a thinking on, Sir Tom? This is your place now.” 

“This,” was the seat at the table’s head, formerly Sir Dene’s. One 
moment’s hesitation on Tom’s part, and then he took it—took it almost 
with deprecation, the flush deepening on his face. And never once, 
either then or later, was Lady Lydia reminded by so much as a word or 
look, that his position was changed from that of yore. Sir Dene had 
rightly summed up Tom: ‘‘a true gentleman.” 

Only on this same afternoon had the Ardes returned home. The 
first tidings that greeted them were—that Sir Dene was dead. They 
could hardly believe it to be true: when they had quitted home Sir 
Dene had been so well. The Squire despatched Mark to Beechhurst 
Dene to inquire particulars of the barrister, who he was told was down; 
and waited impatiently, after his custom, for the man’s return. May was 
with him; and the dusk of evening was beginning to draw on. 

“Heres Mark, papa,” said May, as she heard his voice in the hall. © 
“He seems to have brought some one with him. It must be Otto 
Clanwaring.” 

Not Otto: not his slight figure at all; but a tall, graceful man, he 
who appeared when the door was thrown open. The Squire could see 
so much, as he peered through the dusk at the visitor, and at Mark who 
was showing him in. 

“Sir Tom Clanwaring.” 

“Who? What?” cried the Squire, sharply. 

‘Sir Tom Clanwaring, sir,” repeated Mark. 

Ay, it was he, the master of Beechhurst Dene. The Squire felt some- 
thing like a lunatic in his bewilderment: and the pulses of May’s heart 
went on with a rush and a bound. Conscience was striking the Squire. 
‘He had long known how entirely worthy Tom Clanwaring was, how 
shamefully he had been traduced: but in alarm, lest he, the despised 
and penniless, should make way with his daughter, he had continued to 
abuse him. -And now, here he was, the young chieftain, lord of all. 
Like Lady Lydia, Squire Arde was very content to eat humble-pie. 

“ Only to think of it, Sir Tom ;—that you should have shot up above 
’em all!” cried he, when the first greetings had passed. “I dare say 
the rest won’t get much.” 

“TIl make it right for everybody as far as I can,” replied Tom, with 
his warm-hearted smile. ‘“‘ And what about myself, personally, Squire ?” 
he resumed, the smile becoming rather a mischievous one. ‘“ Am I 
still regarded as a general scapegoat, with a peck of sins on my shoul- 
ders?” 
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Squire Arde’s voice was subdued as he answered, his countenahee™* ' 
somewhat crestfallen. ‘Tom, I don’t think anybody believed aught: 
against you in their consciences; even Lady Lydia. Sir Dene “has 
wanted you home all the while; ne was never quite the same atter oe 
left. As to that bag of money—— ek oh 

“ Never mind about the bag of money,’ inea Tom. p 

“I was going to say that not long ago Harry Cole imparted to me`a 
very nasty suspicion as to who it was really took it. He saw—saw- . 
some one at the secretary himself that night. When I blew him up for 
not avowing it, he said you had forbidden him. What do you know?” - 

‘‘ Never mind,” repeated Tom. ‘“ We will let bygones be bygones.” 

The Squire was not to be put down. “ Tom, I mean to have this 
out with you. Surely you may trust me! The thief was: that villa- 
nous man, Jarvis Clanwaring. Did you know it was him at the time?” 

“TI could not help suspecting it. I was not sure. That night, as 
Sir Dene, refusing to hear me, left me in the bay parlour, I flung out 
of the glass doors, I fear in a passion, and came right upon 
Jarvis Clanwaring looking in at a corner of the window. He 
murmured some excuse, which I did not stay to hear, and he 
went on in. Subsequently, after I had seen you at Bristol, I 
got a letter from Cole, who must have been passing the window 
immediately afterwards. It seems Cole took up a notion that I was 
suspected, and he wrote to tell me he had seen some one else at the 
secretary. I wrote back and silenced him.” 7 

« Why on earth did you do that ? ” . 

“What did it matter, sir? I knew Sir Dene would never suspect 
me; no, nor other people really ; at least, none that I cared for. It 
would have been damaging Jarvis needlessly, you see.” 

“ What do you mean by needlessly ? ” 

‘Well, without doing much good to me. My best friends would 
know I was not guilty. For the rest, my back was a tolerably broad 
one in those days. The appropriating a little money, when I was start- 
ing out to see the world, was but a trifling addition to its lump.” 

‘¢ How considerate you are, Tom !—how forgiving !” 

‘‘Tt is in my nature to be so, I think, sir; I don’t take credit for it. 
People tell me it was in my father’s. Let bygones be bygones in all 
ways,” he emphatically added, rising and grasping the Squire’s hand. 
‘For my part, I mean henceforth to believe that the bag never vanished 
at all. I hope to do all I can for everybody. I hope to welcome 
Jarvis to Beechhurst Dene for the funeral, if he’d like to come.” __ 

‘He had better not show his face within my doors,” said the Squire, 
explosively. “Jarvis Clanwaring is an unmitigated scoundrel. As: to 
coming to the funeral, there’s no fear of that. He is in prison.” 

“So I find. Otto is about to take steps to release him.” 

“ At your cost?” 
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“It’s hardly to be called that, sir. With Sir Dene’s money.” 

There was an interval of silence. Mr. Arde’s mind was full. 

“Tom, we have never known you ; never properly valued you.” 

Then I hope you will value me all the more for the future, sir,” 
answered Tom, slightly laughing. ‘‘ May I see Mary ?” he added after 
a pause, his tones serious now, and very pointed. ‘She ran away as I 
came in.” 

“Go and look for her, my dear boy ; go and find her,” was the im- 
pulsive answer—and it spoke volumes to Tom Clanwaring’s ear. “Ah 
me, how blind we have been!” continued Mr. Arde. “I worked 
against you with her, Tom, just as much as the rest did. I hope you'll | 
forgive us all.” 

“You know, sir, we have agreed that bygones shall be bygones,” he 
gently said, suppressing his emotion. 

In the adjoining room, cowering before the fire on the hearth-rug, 


hiding her face from the light, was Mary. She started up as Sir Tom 
went in; she put up her hands in deprecation of his anger ; she felt 


faint in her heart-sickness of shame and repentance: He said not a 
syllable of reproach; only took her in his arms and held her face to his. 

“Oh Tom, Tom! I P 

“ Hush, my child! I will not let you breathe a word of excuse to 
me,” he fondly interrupted. ‘‘I know how it was. Otto has told me 
all the truth, and has not spared his brother. The battle against you 
waged fiercely ; you were beset on all sides; you held out as long as 
your strength held out, and then yielded in helpless weariness.” 

“ No it was not that—the want of strength,” she interposed, the hot 
tears streaming from her eyes. “I could have held out always, but for 
their making me believe—believe things against you.” 

“I know. Itis all over now, my darling; and J am here not only to 
claim but to protect you. Look up, May, I must kiss these tears away. 
You shall never have cause to shed more if I can help it.” 





“But so ugly, so common a name—Sir Tom !” exclaimed Mrs. Arde, 
not knowing whether to laugh or cry for joy, and trying to get up some 
grievance as a set-off to her gratification. Tom had gone away then, 
and she had her daughter to herself. 

“So is May,” replied that young lady, a remnant of the old sauci- 
ness cropping up. 

“Nonsense, child! Your name is not May at all, you know. It is 
Millicent Mary.” 

“But I’m never called’ anything but May—hardly. Oh mamma, 
dear mamma ”—and the glad tears again burst from her eyes—“ do not 
let us pretend to make troubles! we have had too many real ones to 
bear. Think how good God has been to us! But for that blessed 
snow storm, I should have been tied for life to Jarvis Clanwaring.” . 
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But, after all, Sir Tom Clanwaring was not to continue to, be, Sir 
Tom. As if some instinct or prevision had lain on Sir Dene, it- Was 
expressly stated in his testamentary paper that should any one of his 


younger grandsons succeed him, through mishap to his heir, he, the’ 


successor, should assume and bear the name of Dene. So that Tom 
had to take entirely the name of his grandfather, and become Sir Dene 
Clanwaring. 

In this last testament of Sir Dene’s—which, in truth, though Legal 
was not an express will, and was never called such, he expressed | his 
regret for having made the road, Dene Hollow ; dnd gave directions jn 


the strongest terms that it should forthwith pe. ploughed up. “ For, a 


ran the paper, “it had been made out of a neighbour's wrongs, ani 
God’s blessing had never rested on it.” A good and pretty cottgg 
better than the one formerly pulled down, was left to Mary Barber; , 
life—to her own unbounded E | 

An income was secured to Lady Lydia ; the small amount of ‘aah 
small especially in her own idea, nearly turned her dumb. Jarvis's 
name was not so much as mentioned ; Otto had a substantial suin. of 
money: Gander had a legacy of fifty mounds a year for life. And Tom 
—Tom was left residuary legatee, just as much to his own astonishment 
as the cottage was to Mary Barber; for the testamentary paper had 
been written while he was in Ireland and ostensibly lying under ‘Sir 
Dene’s displeasure. This, of itself, would have made Tom nich for 
life. Only the entailed estates and the contents of Beechhurst Dene 
would have come to the heir. Tom himself was sole heir now. 

And, being on the subject of bequests, it may as well be mentioned 
that Mr. Randy Black left a will, after the manner of his betters. To- 
wards the last years of his life it had been supposed that he was poor, 
living almost from hand to mouth upon the scanty profits of the Trail- 
ing Indian, or upon any less legitimate returns he could pick up by 





poaching. It turned out, however, that Mr. Randy Black had a few 
hundred pounds in store: the furniture of the inn, old bút tolerably . 


substantial, was also his. The whole of it without reserve was be- 
queathed to his “adopted daughter,” Emma Geach. 
So Miss Emma turned out to be an heiress in a small way. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


MIDSUMMER Day had passed, and June was drawing to its close. The 
blue skies were without a cloud, save where the sun was setting. in its 
golden light; the scent of the lying hay filled the still evening air. 
Out of doors nothing could be more calm and peaceful :. within doors, 
at Arde Hall, all was bustle, preparation, and excitement. For on the 
morrow its daughter was to become Lady Clanwaring. A 
Things at Beechhurst Dene had settled down into their routine, ; d 
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Tom was as calm and efficient a chieftain as though he had been born 
and reared to it. Nay, far more so. Brought up in the pride and ex- 
clusiveness, in the expectations pertaining to their position, not one of 
them would have made the kind, considerate, and thoroughly capable 
master that Tom made. “Tom” to his friends still, “Sir Dene” to 
the world. 

Some people said he would be too lenient, too good-hearted in fact, 
for his own interests. Witness, for instance, his having granted a 
renewal of the lease of the Trailing Indian to Miss Emma Geach! 
Miss Emma, brassy as of old, had presented herself one day in the bay 
parlour, where the young Sir Dene sat over his papers, and boldly 
asked for it. Would she be able to get a living at the inn, was Sir 
Dene’s answering question ; and she said, “ Yes, for certain,” and im- 
parted a little news about herself. She was about to be married to Jim 
Pound. She should keep the inn going, and attend to the customers, 
while Jim would go out to his regular employment abroad as usual. 
And she intended to conduct the inn respectably, she added—and Tom 
saw she meant it—and not have the disreputable characters there that 
Black had favoured. She also purposed, 1f Sir Dene had no objection, 
to alter the name of the inn to the “ Wheatsheaf,” and to have a new 
sign-board painted, showing a big sheaf of corn, well gilded. Sir Dene 
replied that he had no objection in the world; on the contrary, he 
thought the “ Wheatsheaf” carried a more reputable sound with it than 
the “ Trailing Indian.” So he gave her the promise of the lease; and 
he shook hands with her for their early friendship’s sake, when both 
were little Arabs running about Harebell Lane, and wished her pro- 
sperity with all his heart. As Mr. James Pound was a hard-working, 
steady, simple young man, who had never had but one idea in his head, 
and that was admiration of Miss Emma Geach, and would be sure to 
let her be mistress and master, Tom considered her prospects of 
domestic felicity were very fair. | 

Witness, too, what he had done for Mary Barber—furnished the 
pretty cottage for her in the nicest manner. At all this the parish 
shook its prudent head: clearly the young Sir Dene was not sufficiently 
awake to his own interests. 

But, if he was not going in for his own particular interests, he un- 
doubtedly was for his people’s love. Tenants and servants had already 
found out how good he would be to them, how implicitly they might 
trust in his honour and generosity. The trials he had undergone 
throughout his life had been the best possible training for him : heaven, 
foreseeing things that we cannot, had no doubt been all the while fitting 
Tom Clanwaring for the lot in life he was to fulfil. Geoffry’s dying 
prayer for his child’s best welfare had been heard. 

Jarvis Clanwaring, released from his debts by Otto (acting for Sir 
Tom), had declined to attend his grandfather’s funeral ; for he had suffi- 
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cient sense of shame not to show his face again in the neighbourhood | 





of Hurst Leet. A post was obtained for him in India, in-which he i 


might do well if he chose to be steady, even make a fortune in- time: 
and he had already sailed for it. Lady Lydia had fixed her abode in 
London ; Dovet, of course, being with her: and Tom generously 
doubled the amount of income bequeathed to her by Sir Dene. 


The road, Dene Hollow, was a road no longer. A ploughed field- 


existed where it had been. Just as that fine new highway in the years 
gone by had obliterated all trace of the Widow Barber’s house; so the 
long ploughed field now obliterated all trace of the highway. But the 
convenience of Hurst Leet and its surrounding people was not lost sight 
of. Tom had talked to Mr. Arde, and persuaded that gentleman. to 
allow another road to be cut through his property, Tom undertaking 
the expense. It was a better site for it than the other, and just 
where it ought to have been made at first. And so the time had gone 
on to midsummer, and the wedding of Sir Dene and Miss Arde was 
fixed for one of these last days of June. 


They stood together, he and his betrothed bride, on this their mar- 


riage eve, in the small side room of Arde Hall, that had once been the 
young lady’s school and play-room. The servants were busy laying out 
the breakfast in the dining-parlour; Mrs. Arde was in the drawing-room, 
putting the finishing touches to the vases of flowers, Charlotte Scrope, 
again come to be bridesmaid, helping her. Miss May had been 
wilful. Not an earthly thing, even to a blessed bit of ribbon, as Susan 
Cole angrily put it, that had been prepared for the other wedding, 


would she let serve for this. The attire, both for bride and brides- ' 


maid, had to be bought anew. To the last hour of Susan’s life she 
would not cease to grumble at the folly and waste. Even now, she had 


been giving Miss May a taste.of her opinion, although the young lady 


was by the side of her bridegroom so soon to be. Susan Cole, a basket 


of ribbon on her arm, was ostensibly making up white favours, and- 


passing in and out at will. Susan, for some cause not yet explained, 
was in a very explosive temper that evening; nearly everybody. she 
came near being treated to a touch of tartness. 


‘“‘ They are putting up for the night,” observed May,.alluding to the 


road labourers beyond the side field. | 

“ And for to-morrow also,” added Sir Dene. For old and young, 
rich and poor, were on the morrow to rest from labour. 

“ How glad they must be when their day’s work’s over,” said May, 
shyly, in the reminder. ‘‘ They are taking away their tools.” 


“ Glad to get the work to do, Z should say,” put in Susan. “ Glad 


that folks is found to be at the costs o’ new roads and give ’em 


work.” 
She whisked out of the room again, basket on arm, as abruptly: 
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light. ‘The new road has never altogether met with Susan’s favour,” 
he said. ‘She thinks I need not have gone to the expense.” 

_ “Tt was quite right to make the road; and to do everything else that 
you are doing. Tom, we shall be dreadfully rich. I don’t know how 
all the money will get spent.” 

He shook his head with a smile, playing with her brown hair. “I 
could spend twice as much, May.” a 

“ But not on ourselves?” she said in surprise, lifting her eyes to 
his. 

“No. On others.” 

“ There will be enough, Tom. ‘This will be ours sometime, you 
know. Who could have thought the two properties would ever be 
united !” 

“Who would have thought at one time, May, that you and I should 
ever be?” 

“Who !—why, all along nearly 

She stopped suddenly—with the brightest blush. His whole face 
was laughing. 

“ All along—what?” But Miss May grew very hot indeed and bit 
her lips. 

“All along what, May? Come. Iam waiting to hear.” 

“ Never you mind, Sir Dene. If you intend to take me up in this 
sharp way, you had better tell me so beforehand.” 

« And if I do tell you so? ” 

“Why then—I am not sure that I’ll be married at all.” 

“No! That breakfast in the other room must be eaten, you know, 
May.” 

“I don’t know anything about it, sir. And I think 

What May thought was never spoken. An interruption stopped it 
in the shape of Susan Cole again. Flinging open the door, she put her 
basket and ribbon on the table, and came up to them, evidently armed 
for conflict. 

“ Look here,” she began. “I’m a-going to have it out. I can’thelp 
myself: I shall burst if I don’t. And I never thought you’d be, either. 
of you, ungrateful to me—yes, Sir Dene, I’m speaking to you as well as 
to Miss May. Since my missis said what she did an hour ago, I don’t 
know whether I’ve stood on my head or my heels. And I’ve went and 
cut up all the ribbon for the favours into wrong lengths ! 

‘¢Just say what your grievance is, Susan,” spoke Sir Dene. 

‘TY don’t pertend to be one o’ your fine stuck-up maids,” went on 
Susan, never seeming to hear him, “and I know it’s only reasonable to 
expect that Miss May, about to be My Lady, and a going to London 
to be showed off at the King’s Court, may want one that’s fashionabler. 
But when my missis says to me just now, when we was a measuring the 
white satin together (and I lost the measure on’t later), ‘You can always 
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come back here, you know, Susan, if they should not continue to waht 
you at Beechhurst Dene,’ you might ha’ knocked me down with‘a 
end o’ the ribbon. Miss May—Mr. Tom—when I hear these things, 
I think it’s time to ask you what tootmg I be upon,” excitedly went ón 
Susan. “I looked to fill another sort o’ place, you see, at Beechhuist 
Dene, and never to be turned out on’t.” 

“I’m sure, Susan, I don’t wish to turn you out,” said May, quite 
surprised. “I never thought of doing it. What is the other piece 
you would like to fill?” 

“ Why the nurse’s of course, Miss May,” retorted Susan. “N urse to 
the babies when they come.’ 

May stared blankly for a moment or two; and then her face turned 
to a crimson flame. 

“ How very absurd you are, Susan !” 

“ Me absurd !” echoed Susan Cole, her own face aflame with anger. 
“Whats absurd? I nursed you, Miss May; I nursed Master Tom 
here ; ’twould be a hard thing if I didn’t nurse your children.” 

“ So it would,” put in Tom, biting his lips hard, to keep counte- 
nance. | 
“ In course it would,” repeated Susan. “And mea stopping single 
for your sakes! I had my sweethearts in those days, and my offers 
too. But I didn’t take’em: I keptto you. A fine time on’t Ihad with 
you, Miss May; for of all ondacious children you were the worst: 
Master Tom, he was tractabler. Ever since he came home—Sir Dene 
—lI’ve looked to nurse your babies. Who else has got a right to nurse 
em? 

“ So you shall nurse them, Susan,” said Tom laughing. “I promise it.” 

Susan gave a satisfied nod, caught up her basket of favours, and 
went away again. May was leaning from the window then as far as 
she safely could without pitching out. Tom went to her ; but she 
would not turn round. He thought he heard a sob. 

“ Why, May! My darling! What is it?” 

Gently raising her to him, she turned her face and hid it on his 
breast. He put down his own face and wanted to know what the 
sorrow was. 

“ Not present sorrow at all,” she whispered. “It’s not the first time 
since you came back that I’ve cried for happiness. While Susan was 
grumbling—and what a stupid thing she is! off her head, I think— 
some of the past sorrow flashed into my mind, and I began to contrast 
it with what zs. God has been very good to us.” 

Another intruder entered the room—Otto Clanwaring. He had come 
down to be Sir Dene’s best man at the wedding. 

They walked home together arm in arm, the two young men, talking 
soberly. Of the crowd expected in the church on the morrow; of 
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and roses that were to be worn at it. Of Harry Cole’s old mother, 
who was to be driven down by him to the church. Of Mrs. James 
Pound’s (no longer Miss Emma Geach) late smart wedding attire to be 
displayed at it. Of Gander’s prominent place in the tail of the pro- 
cession. In short, of the general satisfactory state of all things. 

And the stars came out one by one in the clear sky, and the whole 
atmosphere, within and without, seemed redolent of peace. As they 
went on, up the avenue, and came in sight of Beechhurst Dene, its 
master lifted his hat, his lips moving silently. | 

“God be thanked for the way He has led me since the day I was 
carried in here, an infant waif, my father’s tears falling on my face! 
May He be ever with me to the end!” 


My friends—in conclusion. Dark days have embittered the lives of 
some of us, just as they embittered Tom Clanwaring’s. They will dawn 
for us again. Days when we look yearningly into the far corners of 
the wide earth for a gleam of comfort, and look in vain: there’s not a 
ray in the sunless sky, not a star in the black over-shadowing firma- 
ment. But above this dreary earth, higher than that leaden sky, is 
Heaven. There sits ONE who sees all our cares, notes our oppressions, 
hears our sighs, pities our tears : and who will surely in His own good 
time cause the darkness to merge away in bright and loving light if we 
do but patiently trust to Him. 


And so a new reign was begun at the Dene in all happiness. And 
Susan Cole got the post she fought for. 

But Hurst Leet generally was never persuaded out of the belief that 
Robert Owen’s ghost had “ walked.” Only people did not talk much 
about it abroad, as he was the grandfather of Sir Dene. 


THE END. 
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GOING TO THE MOP. 


“ T NEVER went to St. John’s mop in my life,” said Mrs, Todhetley. 
“That’s no reason why you never should go,” returned the 
Squire. s 

& And never thought of engaging a servant at one.” 

‘‘ There’s as good servants to be picked up in a mop as out of it: 
and you get a great deal better choice,” said he. ‘ My mother has 
hired many a man and maid at the mop: first-rate servants too.” 

‘Well then, perhaps we had better go into Worcester to-morrow, 
and see,” concluded she, rather dubiously. 

“ And start early,” said the Squire. ‘What is it you are afraid of?” 
he added, catching at her doubtful tone. “That good servants don’t 
put themselves into the mop to be hired?” 

“ Not of that,” she answered. ‘I know it is the only chance farm- 
house servants have of getting hired when they want to change their 
places. It was the noise and crowd I was thinking of.” 

‘Oh that’s nothing,” returned the Pater. ‘It’s not half as bad as 
the fair.” 

Mrs. Todhetley stood at the parlour window of Dyke Manor, the 
autumn sun, setting in a red glow, tinging her face and showing its 
thoughtful expression. The Squire was in his easy-chair, looking at 
one of the Worcester newspapers. 

There had been a bother lately about the dairy-work, The old 
dairy-maid, four years in the service, had left to be married; two 
others had been tried since, and neither suited. ‘The last of them had 
marched herself off that day, after a desperate quarrel with Molly: the 
house was pretty nearly at its wits’ end in consequence, and perhaps 
the cows were. Mrs. Todhetley, really not knowing what in the world 
to do, and fretting herself into the face-ache over it, was broken in 
upon by the Pater and his newspaper. He had just read in it the 
reminder that St. John’s annual Michaelmas mop would take place on 
the morrow: and he told Mrs. Todhetley that she could go there and 
hire a dairy-maid at will. Fifty if she wanted them. At that time the 
mop was as much of an institution as the fair or the wake. Some 
people called it the Statute Fair. 

Molly, whose sweet temper you have had a glimpse or two of before, 
banged about among her spoons and saucepans when she heard what 
was in the wind. ‘Fine muck it ’ud be,” she said, “ coming out 0 
that there Worcester mop.” Having the dairy-work to do as well as 
her own just now, the house hardly held her. 

We breakfasted early the next morning and started betimes in the 
large open carriage, the Squire driving his pair of fine horses Bob and 
Blister. Mrs. Todhetley sat with him, and I behind. ‘Tod might have 
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gone if he would : but the long drive out and home had no charms for 
him, and he said ironically he should like to see himself attending the 
mop. It was a lovely morning, bright and sunny, with a suspicion of 
crispness in the air: the trees were putting on their autumn colours, 
and shoals of blackberries shone in the hedges. 

Getting some refreshment again at Worcester, and leaving the Squire 
at the hotel, I and Mrs. Todhetley walked to the mop. It was held in 
the parish of St. John’s—which, as all the county knows, is in the 
suburb of Worcester on the other side of the Severn. Crossing the 
bridge and getting well up the New Road, we got into the thick of the 
fun. 

The men were first, standing back in a line on the foot-path on either 
side the way, fronting the passers-by. Young rustics mostly, in clean 
smock-frocks, waiting to be looked at and questioned and hired, a 
broad grin on their faces with the novelty of the situation. We passed 
them: and came to the girls and women. You could tell they were 
nearly all rustic servants too, by their high colours and awkward looks 
and manners. As a rule, each held a thick cotton umbrella, tied round 
the middle after the fashion of Mrs. Gamp’s, and a pair of pattens 
whose bright rings showed they had not been on that day. To judge 
by the look of the present weather we were not likely to have rain for 
a month: but these simple people liked to guard against contin- 
gencies. Crowds of folks were passing along like ourselves, some 
come to hire, some only to take up the road and stare. 

Mrs. Todhetley elbowed her way amidst them. So did I. She 
spoke to one or two, but nothing came of it. Whom should we come 
upon, to my intense surprise, but our dairy-maid—the one who had 
betaken herself off the previous day? 

‘“‘T hope you'll get a better place than you had with me, Susan,” said 
the Mater, rather sarcastically. 

“ I hopes as how I shall, missis,” was the insolent retort. “’T'won’t 
be hard to do, any way, that won’t, with that there overbearing Molly 
in your’n.” 

We went on. A great hulky farmer as big as a giant, and looking 
as though he had taken more than was good for him in the morning, 
came lumbering along, pushing everybody right and left. He threw 
his bold eyes on one of the girls. 

‘What place be you for, my lass ?” 

“ None o’ yours, master,” was the prompt reply. 

The voice was good-natured and pleasant, and I looked at the girl 
as the man went shouldering on. She wore a clean light cotton gown, 
a smart shawl all the colours of the rainbow, and a straw bonnet that 
could not be seen for sky-blue bows. Her face was fairer than most 
of the faces around; her eyes were the colour of her ribbons, and her 
mouth, rather wide, and always smiling, had about the nicest set of 
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teeth I ever saw. To take likes and dislikes at first sight without ~ 


rhyme or reason, is what I am hopelessly given to, and there’s no help 
for it. People laugh mockingly. ‘There goes Johnny with his 
fancies again!” they say: but I know that it has served me well 
through life. I took a liking to this girl’s face: it was an honest face, 
as full of smiles as the bonnet was of bows. Mrs. Todhetley noticed 
her too, and halted. The girl dropped a courtesy. 

‘¢ What place are you seeking? ” she asked. 

‘‘ Dairy-maid’s, please, ma’am,” 

The good Mater stood, dubious whether to pursue inquiries or to 
pass onwards. She liked the face of the girl, but did not like the pro- 
fusion of blue ribbons. 

“I understand my work Wel: please ma’am; and I’m not afraid 
of any much of it, in reason.’ 

This turned the scale. Mrs. Todhetley stood her ground and plunged 
into the proper questioning. 

“ Where have you been living ?” 

‘¢ At Mr. Thorpe’s farm, please, near Severn Stoke.” 

“ For how long?” 

“Twelve months, please. I went there Old Michaelmas Day, last 
year.” 

‘Why are you leaving ?” 

‘¢ Please ma’am ’’——~a pause here “ please, I wanted a change, 
and the work was a great sight of it, frightful heavy, and missis often 
cross. Quite a herd o’ milkers, there was, there.” 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“‘Grizzel Clay. I be healthy and strong, please ma’am ; ‘and I was 
twenty-two in the summer.” 

“ Can you have a character from Mrs. Thorpe?” 

“ Yes, please ma’am, and a good one. She can’t say nothing again 
me.” 

And so the queries went on: one would have thought the Mater 
was hiring a whole regiment of soldiers. Grizzel was ready and 
willing to enter on her place at once, if hired. Mrs. Thorpe was in 
Worcester that day, and might be seen at the Hare and Hounds inn. 

‘¢ What do you think, Johnny ?” whispered the Mater. 

“I should hire her. She’s just the girl I’d not mind taking without 
any character.” 

‘With those blue bows! Don’t be simple, Johnny. Still I like the 
girl, and may as well see Mrs. Thorpe.” 

‘By the way, though,” she added, turning to Grizzel, “ what mee 
do you ask ?” 

“ Right pounds, please ma’am,” replied Grizzel, after some hesitation 
and with reddening cheeks. 

&‘ Bight nanndc!” exclaimed Mre Tadhaetley “ Thats verv high” 
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“ But you'll find me a good servant, ma'am.” 

We went back through the town to the Hare and Hounds, an inn 
near the cathedral. Mrs. Thorpe, a substantial dame in a long cloth 
skirt and man’s black hat, by which we saw she had come in on horse- 
back, was at dinner. Boiled mutton and turnips. 

She gave Grizzel Clay a good character. Saying the girl was 
honest, clean, hardworking, and very sweet tempered ; and, in truth, 
she was rather sorry to part with her. Mrs. Todhetley asked about 
the blue bows. Ay, Mrs. Thorpe said, that was Grizzel Clay’s great 
fault—a love of finery: and she recommended Mrs. Todhetley to 
“keep her under” in that respect. In going out, we found Grizzel 
waiting under the archway, having come down to learn her fate. Mrs. 
Todhetley said she should engage her, and bade her follow us to the 
hotel. 

“Its an excellent character, Johnny,” she said, as we went along the 
street. ‘‘I like everything about the girl, except the blue ribbons.” 

“I don’t see any harm in blue ribbons. A girl looks nicer in 
ribbons than without.” 

“Thats just it,” said the Mater. “And this girl is good-looking 
enough to do without them. . Johnny, if Mr. Todhetley has no objec- 
tion, I think we had better take her back in the carriage. You won’t 
mind her sitting with you ?” 

“Not I. And I’m sure I shan’t mind the ribbons.” 

So it was arranged. ‘The girl was engaged, and was to go back with 
us. Her box would be sent by the carrier. She presented herself at 
the time of starting with a small bundle: and a little birdcage, some- 
thing like a mouse-trap, that had a bird in it. 

“ Could I be let take it, maam?” she asked of Mrs. Todhetley. 
“Its only a poor linnet that I found hurt on the ground the last 
morning I went out to help milk Thorpe’s cows. I’m a trying, please, 
to nurse it back to health.” 

“Take it, and welcome,” cried the Squire. ‘The bird had better 
die, though, than be kept to live in that cage.” 

“ I was thinking to let it fly, please sir, when it’s strong again.” 

Grizzel had proper notions. She screwed herself into the corner of 
the seat, so as not to touch me. I heard all about her as we went along. 

She had gone to live at her Uncle Clay’s in Gloucestershire when 
her mother died, working for them as a servant. The uncle was 
“well to do,” rented twenty acres of land and had two cows and some 
sheep and pigs of his own. The aunt had a nephew, and this young 
man wanted to court her, Grizzel: but she’d have nothing to say to 
him. It made matters uncomfortable, and last year they turned her 
out, so she went and hired herself at Mr. Thorpe’s. 

“Well, I should have thought you had better be married and have a 
home of your own than go out as dairy-maid, Grizzel.” 
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“That depends upon who the husband is, sir,” she said, laughing 
slightly. “Id rather be a dairy-maid to the end o’ my. days—I’d 
rather be a prisoner in a cage like this poor bird—than have anything 
to say to that there nephew of aunts. He had red hair, and I can’t 
abide it.” | 


Grizzel proved to be a good servant and became a great favourite in 
the house. Molly, never taking to her kindly, was for quarrelling ten 
times a day, but the girl only laughed back again. She was superior 
to the general run of dairy-maids, both in looks and manners : and her 
good-humoured face brought sweethearts up in plenty. 

Two of them were serious. The one was George Roper, bailiffs man 
on a neighbouring farm; the other was Sandy Lett, a wheelwright in ` 
business for himself at Church Dykely. Of course matters ran in this 
case, as they generally do in such, all cross and contrary; or, as the 
French say, à tort et à travers. George Roper, a good-looking young 
fellow with curly hair and a pair of handsome black whiskers, had not 
a coin beyond the weekly stipend he worked for: he had not so much 
as a chair to sit in, or a turn-up bedstead to lie on; yet Grizzel loved 
him with her whole heart. Sandy Lett, who was not bad-looking either, 
and had a good home and a good business, she did not care for. Of 
course the difficulty lay in deciding which of the two to choose: 
ambition and her friends recommended Sandy Lett; imprudence and 
her own heart, George Roper. Like the donkey between the two 
bundles of hay, Grizzel was totally unable to decide on either, and 
kept both the swains on the tenter-hooks of suspense. 

Sunday afternoons were the great trouble of Grizzel’s life. Roper 
had holiday then, and came: and Lett, whose time was his own, 
though of course he could not afford to waste it on a week-day, also 
came. One would stand at the stile in one field, the other at a stile in 
another: and Grizzel, arrayed in one of the light print gowns she 
favoured, the many-coloured shawl, and the dangerous blue-ribboned 
bonnet, did not dare to go out to either, lest the other should pounce 
upon his rival, and a fight ensue. It was getting quite exciting in the 
household to watch the progress of events. The spring passed, the 
summer came round; and between the two, Grizzel had her hands 
full. The other servants could not imagine what the men’saw in 
her. 

“Itis those blue ribbons she’s, so fond of!” said Mrs. Todhetley 
with a sigh. “I doubted them from the first.” 
= “I should say it is the blue eyes,” dissented ‘Tod. 
' “ And I the white teeth and laughing face. Nobody can help liking 
her.” 

“You shut up, Johnny. If I were Roper 

“ Shut up, yourself, Joseph: both of you shut up: you know nothing 
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about it,” interrupted the Squire, who had seemed to be:asleep in his 
chair. “It comes of woman’s coquetry and man’s folly. As to these 
two fellows, if Grizzel can’t make up her mind, I’ll warn them both to 
keep off my grounds at their peril.” 

One evening during the midsummer holidays, in bounding out of the 
oak-walk to cross the fold-yard, I came upon Grizzel leaning on the 
gate. She had a bunch of sweet peas in her hand, and tears in her 
eyes. George Roper, who must have been talking to her, passed me 
quickly, touching his hat. 

“Good evening, sir.” 

“ Good evening, Roper.”. | 

He walked away with his firm, quick stride : a well-made, handsome, 
and trustworthy fellow. His brown velveteen coat (an old one of his 
master’s) was shabby, but he looked well in it; and his gaitered legs 
were Straight and strong. That he had been the donor of the sweet 
peas, a rustic lover’s favourite offering, was evident. Grizzel attempted 
to hide them inside her gown when she saw me, but was not quick 
enough, so she was fain to hold them in her hand openly, and make 
believe to be fiddling with her tin milk-pail. 

“Itsa drop o’ skim milk I’ve got over; I was going to take it 
to the pigs,” said she. 

“What are you crying about?” 

‘Me crying!” returned Grizzel. “It’s the red sun a shinin’ in my 
eyes, sir.” 

Was it! “ Look here, Grizzel, why don’t you put an end to this state 
of bother? You won’t be able to milk the cows next.” 

“°Tain’t any in’ard bother o’ that sort as ll keep me from doing 
my proper work,” returned she, with a flick to the handle of the 
can. 

“ At any rate, you cant marry two men: you'd be taken up 
by old Jones the constable, you know, and tried for bigamy. 
And I’m sure you must keep ¢hem on the ferment. George Roper’s 
gone off with a queer look on his face. Take him, or dismiss 
him.” 

“Pd take him to-morrow, but for one thing,” avowed the girl in a 
half whisper. | 
_ “His short wages, I suppose—sixteen shillings a week.” 

‘Sixteen shillings a week short wages!” echoed Grizzel. ‘TI call 
’em good wages, sir. I’d never be afraid of getting on on them with a 
steady man—and Roper’s that. It ain’t the wages, Master Johnny. 
It is, that I promised mother never to begin life upon less than a 
cottage and some things in it.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“ Poor mother was a dying, sir. Her illness lasted her many a week, 
and she might be said to be a dying all the time. I was eighteen 
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then. ‘Grizzy,’ says she to me one night, ‘ you be a likely girl and ~ 
get chose afore you be many summers older. But you must promise 
me that you'll not, on no temptation whatsoever, say yes to ja 
man till he has got a home of his own to take you to, and. beds. 
and tables and things comfortable about him. Once begin without 
’em, and you and him ’Il spend all your after life looking out for ’em: 
but they’ll not come any the more for that. And you'll be at sixes.and 
sevens always : and him, why perhaps he’ll take to go to the beer-shop— 
for many a man does, through having, so to say, no home. I’ve seen 
the ill of it in my days,’ she goes on, ‘and if I thought you'd tumble 
into it I’d hardly rest quiet in the grave where you be soon a going to 
place me.’ ‘Beat ease, mother, says I to her in answer, ‘and take.my 
promise, which I’ll never break, not to set-up for marriage without.a 
home o’ my own and proper things in it.’ That promise I can’t break, 
Master Johnny; and there has lied the root of the trouble all 
along.” : 

I saw then. Roper had nothing but a lodging, not a stick or stone 
that he could call his. And the foolish man, instead of saving up out 
of his wages, spent the remnant in buying pretty nee for Grizzel. It 
was a hopeless case. 

“ You should never have had anything to say to ate knowing this, 
Grizzel.” 

Grizzel twirled the sweet peas round and round in her fingers, and 
looked foolish, answering nothing. 

“Lett has a good home to give you, and means to meee it going. 
He must make a couple of pounds a week. Perhaps more.” 

** But then I don’t care for him, Master Johnny.” 

“ Give him up then. Send him about his business.” 

One would have thought she was counting the blossoms on the sweet- 
pea stalks. Presently she spoke, without looking up. 

“You see, Master Johnny, one does not like to—to lose all one’s 
chances and grow into an old maid. And, if I can’t have Roper, 
perhaps — in time —I might bring myself to take Lett. Its a 
better opportunity than a poor dairy-maid like me could ever ha’ looked 
for.” | 

The cat was out of the bag. Grizzel was keeping Lett on for a 
remote contingency. When she could make up her mind to say No 
to Roper, she meant to say Yes to him. 

“Its awful treachery to Roper; keeping him on only to drop him 
at last,” ran my thoughts. ‘Were I he, I should give her a good- 
shaking, and leave r 

A sudden movement on Grizzel’s part nearly startled me. Catch- 
ing up her can, she darted across the yard by the pond as fast.as 
her pattens would go, poured the milk into the pigs’ trough with a 
dach and dicanneared indaare Tanking rannd for any nossible cause 
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for this, I caught sight of a man in light fustian clothes hovering about 
in the near field. It was Sandy Lett; he had walķed over on the chance 
of getting to see her. But she did not come out again. 

The next move in the drama was made by Lett. The following 
Monday he presented himself before the Squire—dressed in his Sunday- 
going things, and a new white hat on—to ask him to be so good as to 
settle the matter, for it was “getting a’most beyond him.” 

“ Why, how can I settle it ?” demanded the Squire. ‘‘ What have I 
to do with it?” 

“It’s a tormenting of me pretty nigh into fiddle-strings,” pleaded 
Lett. ‘What with her caprices—for sometimes her speaks to me as 
pleasant as a angel, while at others her won’t speak nohow; and what 
with the dratted folk over yonder a teasing of me ”—jerking his head 
in the direction of Church Dykely—‘“‘I don’t get no peace of my life. 
It be a shame, Squire, for any woman to treat a man as she’s a treat- 
ing me.” 

“I can’t make her have you if she won’t have you,” exploded the 
Squire, not liking the appeal. ‘It’s said, you know, that she’d rather 
have Roper.” 

Sandy Lett, who had a great idea of his own merits, turned his nose 
into the air. ‘‘ Beg pardon, Squire,” he said, ‘but that won’t wash 
that won’t. Grizzel couldn’t have nothing serious to say to that there 
Roper; nought but a day-labourer on a farm; she couldn't: and if he 
don’t keep his distance from her, I'll wring his ugly head round for 
him. Look at me beside him!—at my good home wi its m’hogany 
furniture in't. I can keep her a’most like a lady. She may have in a 
wench once a week for the washing and scrubbing, if she likes: I’d not 
deny her nothing in reason. And for that there Roper to think to put 
hisself in atween us! No; t’won’t do: the moon’s not made o’ green 
cheese. Grizzel’s a bit light-hearted, sir; fond o’ chatter; and Roper 
he’ve played upon that. But if you’d speak a word for me, Squire, so 
as I may have the banns put up ——” 

“What the deuce, Lett, do you suppose I have to do with my 
women servants and their banns?” testily interrupted the Squire. “I 
can’t interfere to make her marry you. But I'll tell you thus much, - 
and her too: if there is to be this perpetual uproar about Grizzel, she 
shall quit my house before the twelvemonth she engaged herself for is 
up. And that’s a disgrace for any young woman.” 

So Sandy Lett got nothing by coming, poor unfortunate man. And 
yet—in a sense he did. The Squire would not say to Grizzel You must 
marry Lett: but he ordered the girl before nim, and told her in a sharp, 
decisive tone that she must either put an end to the state of things— 
or leave his service. And Grizzle, finding that the limit of toleration 
had come, but unable in her conflicting difficulties of mind to decide 
which of the swains to retain and which discard, dismissed the two. 
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After that, she was plunged over head and ears in distress, and for’ a 
week could not see to skim off the cream for her tears. rh es 
‘This comes of hiring dairy wenches at a statty fair!” cried wrathful 
Molly. 


The summer went on. August was waning. One morning that Mr 
Duffham had called in and was helping Mrs. Todhetley to give Lina a 
spoonful of jam (with a powder in it), at which Lina kicked and 
screamed, Grizzel ran into the room in such a state of excitement 
that they thought she was going into a fit. 

“ Why, what is it? ” questioned Mrs. Todhetley, putting a temporary 
truce to the jam hostilities. ‘“‘Has either of the cows kicked you 
down, Grizzel? ” 5 

“ I'm—I’m come into a fortin !” shrieked Grizzel hysterically, laugh- 
ing and crying in the same breath. 

Mr. Duffham put her into a chair, angrily ordering her to be calm— 
for anger is the best remedy in the world to apply to hysterics—and 
took a letter from her that she held’out. It told her that her uncle 
Clay was dead, and had left her a bequest of forty pounds. The forty 
pounds to be paid to her in gold whenever she should go and apply 
for it. This letter had come by the morning’s post: but Grizzel, busy 
in her dairy, had only just now opened it. 

‘¢ For the poor old uncle to have died in June, and them never to 
ha’ let me hear on’t!” she said, sobbing. ‘Just like’em! And me 
never to have put on a bit o’ mourning for him!” 

She rose from the chair, drying her eyes with her apron, and put out 
her hand for the letter. As Mrs. Todhetley began to say she was 
very glad to hear of her good luck, a shy look and a half-smile came 
into the girl’s face. 

“T can get the home now, ma’am, with all this fortin,’’ she softly 
whispered. 

Molly banged her kitchen pans about worse than ever, partly in 
envy at the good luck of the girl, partly because she had to do the 
dairy work during Grizzel’s absence in Gloucestershire: a day and a 
"half, which was given her by Mrs. Todhetley. 

‘There won’t be no standing a nigh her and her finery now,” cried 
rampant Molly to the servants. ‘She'll tack her blue ribbons on to 
her tail as well as her head. Lucky if the dairy some fine day ain’t 
found turned all sour!” 

Grizzel came back in time; bringing her forty pounds in gold 
wrapped-up at the foot of a folded stocking. The girl had as much 
sense as here and there one, and a day or two after-her arrival she 
asked leave to speak to her mistress. It was to say that,she- should 
like to leave at the end of her year, Michaelmas, if her mistress would 
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“ And what are you going to do, Grizzel, when you do leave? What 
are your plans?” 

Grizzel turned the colour of a whole corn-field of poppies, and con- 
fessed that she was going to be married to George Roper. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Todhetley. But she had nothing to urge against it. 

‘‘ And please ma’am,” cried Grizzel, the poppies deepening and 
glowing, ‘‘ we'd like to make bold to ask if the master would let to us 
that bit of a cottage that the Claytons have went out of.” 

The Mater was quite taken aback. It seemed indeed that Grizzel 
had been laying her plans to some purpose. | 

“Tt have got a nice piece 0’ ground to grow pertaters and garden 
stuff, and it have got a pigsty,” said Grizzel. “ Please ma’am, we shall 
get along famous, if we can have that.” 

“ Do you mean to set up a pig, Grizzel ?” 

Grizzel’s face was all one smile. Of course they did. With such a 
fortune as she had come into, she intended herself and her husband to 
have everything about them, including a pig. 

“TIl give Grizzel away,” wrote Tod when he heard the news of the 
legacy and the projected marriage. “It will be fun! And if you 
people at home don’t present her with her wedding gown it’s a stingy 
shame. Let it have a good share of blue bows.” 

“No! though will he!” exclaimed Grizzel with sparkling eyes, when 
told of the honour designed her by Tod. “Give me away! Him! 
I’ve always said there’s not such another gentleman in these parts as 
Mr. Joseph.” 

The banns were put up, and matters progresse smoothly : with one 
solitary exception. When Sandy Lett heard of the treason going on 
behind his back, he was ready to drop with blighted love and mortifica- 
tion. A three-days’ weather blight was nothing to his. Quite forgetting ` 
modesty, he made his fierce way into the house, without saying with 
your leave or by your leave, and thence to the dairy where Grizzel 
stood making-up butter, startling the girl so much with his white face 
and wild eyes that she stepped back into a pan of cream. ‘There he 
enlarged upon her iniquity, and wound up by assuring her that neither 
she nor her “‘ coward of a George Roper” could ever come to good. 
After that, he let her alone, making no further stir. 

Grizzel quitted the Manor and went into the cottage, which the 
Squire had agreed to let to them: Roper was to come to it on the 
wedding-day. A daughter of Goody Picker’s, one Mary: Standish 
(whose husband had a habit of going off on roving trips and staying in 
them until found and brought back by the parish), stayed with Grizzel, 
helping her to get the cottage in habitable order, and arrange in it the 
articles she bought. That sum of forty pounds seemed to be doing 
wonders : I told Grizzel I could not have made a thousand go as far. 

Any left, Master Johnny, why of course I shall have plenty left,” 
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she said. “After buying the bed and the set o’ drawers~ on 
chairs and tables ; and the pots and pans and crockeryware | for 
kitchen ; and the pig and a cock and hen or two; and perviding 
joint of Toa pork and some best tea and white sugar for the wedo ing 
day, we shall still have pounds and pounds on’t left. Tism’t mẹ,:sir, 
nor George neither, that ’ud like to lavish away all we’ve got and : put 
none by for a rainy day.” st dod 

‘All right, Grizzel. I am going to give you a tea-caddy.” 9 

“Well now, to think of that, Master Johnny!” she said, lifting her 
hands. “And after the mistress giving me such a handsome gownd = 
and the servants clubbing together, and bringing a roasting oven ano id 
beautiful set o’ flat irons. Roper and me ’Il be set up like a king and 


queen.” 


Rather to the diseoniiture of Grizzel and Mrs. Standish, who find’ thei re 
a 
petticoats short and their arms bare, scouring and scrubbing and making am 
ready for the morrow. Returning across the fields later, we saw Grizzel 
at the door, gazing out all ways at once. midis A 

“Consulting the stars as to whether it will be fine to-morrow, = 
Grizzel?” cried Tod, who was never at a loss oe a ready word. ` yew" a 

“I was a looking out for Mary Standish, sir,” she said. “George 
Roper haven’t been here to-night, and we be all at doubtings about d 
several matters he was to have come in to settle. First he said hed 
go on betimes to the church o’ Sunday morning; then he said hed 
come here and we’d all walk together : and it was left at a uncertainty. 
There’s the blackberry pie, too, that he’ve not brought.” | 

‘The blackberry pie!” said I. 

“ One that Mrs. Dodd, at his lodgings, have made a present to us for 
the dinner, Master Johnny. Roper was to ha’ brought it in to-night 
ready. It won’t look well to see him carrying of a baked-pie on a 
Sunday morning, when he’ve got on his wedding coat. I can’t think 
where he have got to!” 

At this moment, some one was seen moving towards us across the 
field path. It proved to be Mary Standish: her gown turned up over 
her head, and a pie in her hands the size of a pulpit canopy. Red 
syrup was running down the outside of the dish, and the crust looked a 
little black at the edges. 

“ My, what a big beauty !” exclaimed Grizzel. 

“ Do take it, Grizzel, for my hands be all a cramped with its weight,” 
said Mrs. Standish: who, as it turned out, had been over to Ropers 
lodgings, a mile and a half away, with a view of seeing what had be- F 
come of the bridegroom elect. And she nearly threw the a! into AA 
Grizzel’s arms, and took down her gown. i iste aac 
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* And what do Roper say ?” asked Grizzel. ‘ And why have he not 
been here?” 

‘‘Roper’s not at home,” said Mary Standish. “He come in from 
work about six; washed and put hisself to rights a bit, and then went 
out with a big bundle. Mrs. Dodd called after him to’bring the pie, 
but he called back again that the pie might wait.” 

“What was in the bundle? ” questioned Grizzel, resenting the slight 
shown to the pie. 

“Well, by the looks on’t, Mother Dodd thought ’twas his working 
clothes packed up,” replied Mary Standish. 

“ His working clothes!” cried Grizzel. : 

‘““A going to take ’em to the tailor’s, maybe, to get ’em done up. 


‘And not afore they wanted it.” 


“Why, it’s spending money for nothing,” was Grizzel’s comment. 
“ 7 could ha’ done up them clothes.” | 

“Well, it’s what Mother Dodd thought,” concluded Mary Standish. 

We said good night, and went racing home, leaving the two women 


at the door, Grizzel lodging the heavy blackberry pie on the old grind- 
stone, 


It was a glorious day for Grizzel’s wedding. The hour fixed by the 
clerk (old Bumford) was ten o’clock, so that it might be got well over. 
before the bell rang out for service. We reached the church early. 
Amidst the few spectators already there was cross-grained Molly, 
pocketing her ill-temper and for once meaning to be gracious to 
Grizzel. 

Ten o'clock struck, and the big old clock went ticking on. Clerk 
Bumford (a pompous man when free from gout) began abusing the 
wedding-party for not keeping its time. The quarter past was striking 
when Grizzel came up, with Mary Standish and a young girl. She 
looked white and nervous, and not at all at ease in her bridal attire— 
a green gown of some kind of stuff, and no end of pink ribbons. The 
choice of colours being Grizzel’s own. 

“ Is Roper here yet?” whispered Mary Standish. 

“Not yet.” 

“Its too bad of him!” she continued. ‘‘ Never to send a body 
word whether he meant to call for us, or not: and us a waiting there 
till now, expecting of him.” 

But where was George Roper? And (as old Bumford asked) what 
did he mean by it? The clergyman in his surplice and hood looked 
out at the vestry twice, as if questioning what the delay meant. We 
stood just inside the porch, and Grizzel grew whiter and whiter. 

‘Just a few minutes more o’ this delay, and there won’t be no wed- 
ding at all this blessed morning,” announced clerk Bumford aloud for 


the-public benefit. ‘George Roper wants a good blowing up, he do.” 
VOL. XII SG 
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Ere the words were well spoken, a young man named Dicker; who 
was a fellow lodger of Roper’s and was to have accompanied him to 
church, made his appearance alone. That something had gone wrong’ 
was plain to be seen: but, what with the publicity of his present posi- 
tion, and what with the stern clerk pouncing down upon him in ia 
the young man could hardly get his news out. 

“ In the first place Roper had never been at home all night; never 
been seen, in short, since he left Mrs. Dodd’s with the bundle, as re- 
lated by Mary Standish. That morning, while Dicker in his consterna- 
tion knew not what to be at—whether to be off to the church alone, or 
to wait still, in the hope that Roper would come—two notes were 
delivered at Mrs. Dodd’s by a strange boy: the one addressed to him- 
self, John Dicker, the other to ‘‘ Miss Clay,” meaning Grizzel. They 
bore ill news: George Roper had given up his marriage, and gone 
away for good. 

At this extraordinary crisis, pompous clerk: Bumford was so taken 
aback, that he could only open his mouth and stare. It gave Dicker ` 
the opportunity to get a few words in. 

“What we thought at Mother Dodd’s was that Roper had 
took a drop too much somewhere last evening, and couldn't get 
home. He’s as sober a man as can be—but what ever else was we 
to think? And when this wnted note come this mornirg, and we 
found he had gone off to Ameriky o’ purpose to avoid being married, 
we was downright floundered. This is yours, Grizzel,” added the 
young man in as gently considerate a tone as any gentleman could 
have used. 

Grizzel’s hands shook as she took the letter he held out. She was 
biting her pale lips hard to keep down emotion. ‘“ Take it and read 
it,” she whispered to Mary Standish—for in truth she herself could not, 
with all that sea of curious eyes upon her. 

But Mary Standish laboured under the slight disadvantage of not 
being able to read writing: conscious of this difficulty, she would not 
touch the letter. Mr. Bumford, his scared senses and his tongue 
returning together, snatched it without ceremony out of Grizzel’s 


hand. 
« T'Il read it,” said he. And he did so. And I, Johnny Ludlow, 


give you the copy verbatim. 

“Der Grisl, saterdy evenin, this coms hoppin you be wel as it leves 
me at presint, Which this is to declar to you der gris] that our marage 
is at a end, it hav ben to much for me and praid on my sperits, I cant 
stand it no longer nohow and hav took my leve of you for ivir, Der 
Gris] I maks my best way this night to Livirpol to tak ship for Ameriky, 
and my last hops for you hearby xprest is ,as.you(may be hapy with 
annother, I. were nivir worthey of you der grisl and thats a fac, but I 
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shunse, once youv red this hear letter dont you nivir think no mor on 
me agen, which I shant on you, Adew for ivir, 
‘‘your unfortnit frend George Roper. 

“Ide av carred acros that ther blakbured pi but shoud have ben to 
late, my good hops is youl injoy the pi with another better nor you 
ivir could along with me, best furwel wishes to Mary Standish, G R.” 

What with the penmanship and what with the spelling, it took old 
Bumford’s spectacles some time to get through. A thunderbolt could 
hardly have made more stir than this news. Nobody spoke, however; 
and Mr. Bumford folded the letter in silence. 

“‘T always knowed what that there Roper was worth,” broke forth 
Molly. ‘He pipeclayed my best black cloak on the sly one day 
when I ordered him off the premises. You be better without him, 
Grizzel girl—and here’s my hand and wishing you better luck in token 
of it.” 

“Mrs. Dodd was right—them was a change o’ clothes he was a 
taking with him to Ameriky,” added Mary Standish. 

“ Roper’s a jail-bird, I should say,” put in old Bumford. “A nice 
un too.” 

* But what can it be that’s went wrong—what is it that have took 
him off?” wondered the young man, Dicker. 

The parson in his surplice had come along the aisle and was standing 
to listen. Grizzel in the very extremity of mental bitterness and con- 
fusion, but striving to put a good face of indifference on the matter 
before the public, gazed around helplessly. 

“I’m better without him, as Molly says—and what do I care?” she 
cried recklessly, her lips and face quivering. The parson put his hand 
gravely on her arm. 

_ “My good young woman, I think you are in truth better without 
him. Such a man as that is not worthy of a regret.” 

“No sir, and I don’t and won’t regret him,” was her rapid answer, 
the voice rising hysterically. 

As she turned, intending to leave the church, she came face to face 
with Sandy Lett. I had seen him standing there, drinking in the 
words of the note with all his ears and taking covert looks at Grizzel. 

“ Don’t pass me by, Grizzel,” said he. ‘I feel hearty sorry for all 
this, and I hope that villain ‘ll come to be drownded on his way to 
Ameriky. Let me be your friend. I'll make you a good one.” 

“Thank you,” she answered. ‘‘ Please let me go by.” 

“ Look here, Grizzel,” he rejoined with a start, as if some thought 
had that moment occurred to him. “Why shouldn’t you and me make 
it up together? Now. If the one bridegroom’s been a wicked runa- 
gate, and left you all forsaken, you see another here ready to put on 
his shoes. Do, Grizzel, do!” 

“ Do what?” she asked, not catching his meaning, 
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“‘Let’s be married, Grizzel. You and me. There’s the oo nand 
Mr. Bumford all ready, and we can get it over afore church be gins. 
It’s a good home I’ve got to take you to. Don’t say nay, my girl.” 

Now what should Grizzel do? Like the lone lorn widow in “ David 
Copperfield,” who, when a ship’s carpenter offered her marriage, “ in- 
stead of saying ‘Thank you, sir, I’d ene not,’ up with a bucket of 
water and dashed it over him,” Grizzel “ up ” with her hand and dealt n 
Mr. Sandy a sounding smack on the side of his left cheek. Smarting ng 
under the infliction, Sandy Lett gave vent to a word or two of passion Dy, 
out of place in a church, and the parson administered a reprimand. — 7 

Grizzel had not waited. Before the sound of her hand had died 
away, she was outside the door, quickly traversing the lonely church- 
yard. A fine end to poor Grizzel’s wedding ! ee 

The following day, Monday, Mrs. Todhetley went over to the cottage. 
Grizzel, sitting with her hands before her, started up, and made believe 
to be desperately busy with some tea- -cups. We were all sorry for her. — 

“ Mr. Todhetley has been making inquiry into this business, Grizzel, a 
said the Mater, “ and it certainly seems more mysterious than ever, for 
he cannot hear a word against Roper. His late master says ee 
was the best servant he ever had; he is as sorry to lose him as can be.” 

“Oh, ma'am, but he’s not soh troubling about—my thanks and 
duty to the master all the same.” 

“ Would you rind letting me see Ropers note ?” 

Grizzel took it out of the tea-caddy I had given her—which was to 
have been kept for show. Mrs. Todhetley, mastering the contents, and 
biting her lips to suppress an occasional smile, sat in thought. 

“ I suppose this is Roper’s own handwriting, Grizzel ?” 

‘Oh ma’am, it’s his, safe enough. Not that I ever saw him write. He 
talks about the blackberry pie, you see : one might know it’s his by that.” 

“Then, judging by what he says here, he must have got into some 
bad conduct, or trouble, I think, which he has been clever enough t to 
keep from you and the world.” 

“Oh yes, that’s it,” said Grizzel. ‘ Poor mother used to say one 
might be deceived in a saint.” 

“ Well, it’s a pity but he had given some clue to its nature : it would 
have been a sort of satisfaction. But now—I chiefly came over to ask 
' you, Grizzel, what you purpose to do? ” 

“ 'There’s only one thing for me now, ma’am,” returned poor crest- 
fallen Grizzel, after a pause : “ I must get another place.” 

“Will you come back to the Manor?” 

A hesitation—a struggle—and then she flung her apron up to her ` 
face and burst into tears. Dairy-maids have their feelings as well 
as their betters, and Grizzel’s “lines” were pyvery „Bitter justethen. 
She had been so proud of this poor cottage home ; she had grown oti 
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years of happiness within it in their humble way: and now to find that 
she must give it up and go to service again ! | 

‘<The Squire says he will consider it as though you and Roper had 
not taken the cottage; and he thinks he can find somebody to 
rent it who will buy the furniture of you—that is, if you prefer 
to sell it,” she resumed very kindly. “ And I think you had better come 
back to us, Grizzel, The new maid in your place does not suit at all.” 

Grizzel took down her apron and rubbed her eyes. “It’s very good 
of you, ma’am—and of the master—and I’d like to come back but for 
one thing. I’m afraid Molly would let me have no peace in my life: 
she’d get tanking at me about Roper before the others. Perhaps I’d 
hardly be able to stand it.” 

“Pll talk to her,” said Mrs. Todhetley, rising to go. ‘‘ Where’s Mary 
Standish to-day ?” | 

“ Gone over to Alcester, ma’am. She had a errand there, she said. 
But I think it was only to tell her folks the tale of my trouble.” 

Molly got her “talking to” at once. It put her out a little: for she 
was really feeling some pity for Grizzel, and did not at all intend to get 
“tanking” at her. Molly had once experienced a similar disappoint- 
ment herself ; and her heart was opening to Grizzel. After her dinner 
was served that evening, she ran over to the cottage, in her coarse 
cooking apron and no bonnet. 

“ Look here,” she said, bursting in upon Grizzel, sitting alone in the 
dusk. ‘ You come back to your place if you like—the missis says she 
has give you the option—and don’t you be afeard of me. ’Tisn’t me as 
‘ll ever give back to you a word about Roper; and, mind, when I says 
a thing I mean it.” 

“Thank you, Molly,” humbly replied poor Grizzel, catching up her 
breath. 

“The sooner you be back the better,” continued Molly fiercely, 
“ For it’s not me and that wench we've got now as is going to stop 
together. I had to call the missis into the dairy this very blessed morn- 
ing, and show her the state it was in. So you'll come back, Grizzel— 
and we'll be glad to see you.” 

Grizzel nodded her head: her heart was too full to speak. 

“ And as to that false villain of a Roper, as could serve a woman 
such a mean pitiful trick, I only wish I had the doctoring of him! He 
should get a—a—-a—” Mblly’s voice, pitched in a high tone, died 
gradually away. What on earth was it, stepping in upon them? Some 
most extraordinary object, who opened the door softly, and came in 
with a pitch. Molly peered at it in the darkness with open mouth. 

A cry from Grizzel. <A cry half of terror, half of pain. For she had 
recognized the object to be a man, and George Roper. George Roper 
with his hair and handsome whiskers cut off, and white sleeves in his 
brown coat—so that he looked like a Merry Andrew. 
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He seemed three parts stupefied : not at,all like a traveller in condi- . 
tion to set off to America. Sinking down on the nearest wooden chair, 
he stared at Grizzel in a dazed way, and spoke in a slow, questioning, 
wondering voice. 

“I eant think what it is that’s the matter with me.” peti 

“Where be your black whiskers—and your hair ?” burst forth Hoya 


The man gazed at her for a minute or two, apparently taking’ in’tite E 


question ; he then raised his trembling hand to either side his- fase 
feeling for the whiskers that were no longer there. on 

“ A nice pot o’ mischief you’ve been a getting into!” cried shiv 
Molly. ‘Is that your own coat? What’s gone of the sleeves?” `- 

For, now that the coat could be seen closely, it turned out that its 
sleeves had been cut out, leaving bare the white sleeves of the’ shirt 
underneath. Roper looked first at one arm, then at the other. 

“ What part of Ameriky be you a bound for, and when do the ship ` 
sail?” pursued sarcastic Molly. ‘ Be you drunk, George Roper?” ` 

The man opened his mouth and closed it again; like, as Molly put 
it, a born natural. Grizzel suddenly clung to him with a sobbing cry. 

“ He is ill, Molly ; he’s ill He has had some trick played on to 
him. George, what be it?” But still George Roper only gazed about | 
him as if too stupid to understand. 

In short, the man was stupid. That is, he had been stupefied, and 
as yet was only partially recovering the effects. He remembered going 
into the barber’s shop on Saturday night to have his hair cut, after 
leaving his bundle of clothes at the tailor’s. Some ale was served ' 
round at the barber’s, and he, Roper, took a glass. After that he re- 
membered nothing : all was blank, until he woke up an hour ago in 
the unused shed at the back of the blacksmith’s shop. 

That the ale had been badly drugged, was evident. The question 
arose—who had played the trick? In a day or two, when Roper had 
recovered, an inquiry was set on foot : but nothing came of it. The barber 
testified that Roper seemed sleepy after the ale, and a joke went round 
that he must have been drinking some previously. He went out of the 
shop, without having his hair cut, with several more men—and that was 
all the barber knew. Of course Sandy Lett was suspected. People 
even said he had done it in hopes to get himself substituted for the 
bridegroom. Lett, however, vowed through thick and thin that he was 
innocent ; and nothing was traced home to him. Neither was the hand- 
writing of the note. 

They were married on the Thursday. Grizzel was too glad to get 
him back unharmed to make bones over the cut whiskers. No diff- 
culty was made about opening the church on a week-day. Clerk Bum- 
ford grumbled at it, but the parson put him down. And the blackberry 
pie served still for the wedding dinner. Jounny LuDLow. | 
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BATH MUHLBACH. 
By MARGARET HowlItTT. 


Ky AÀ HESE lines are penned from a Tyrolese bath. Itis 
AT f now September. The month of August was hot and 
M i MiNi Hy sultry, the air filled with an oppressive electricity. 
i ne ah, il | We were dragging on a lazy existence in the Puster- 
oN Taga thal; and, although enjoying abundant space in a 
{7 stately old mansion, we longed for mountain summits 
Sesser, and ample draughts of ozone. 

FAUTON, Then said the elder Margaret, who was a sculptress, 
to her friend, another Margaret, the writer of these pages: “I will 
leave my clay and modelling sticks, and you your German tales, and we 
will find out that senner-hut far up in the clouds by the merry mill- 
brook, where primitive baths are taken.” 

The proposition was received with the applause it merited. The 
younger Margaret suggested that, as no time was like the present, the ` 
sooner the better for the delightful excursion. It was still early morn- 
ing, and one of the innumerable holidays that are always taking us by 
surprise in the Tyrol. Under these circumstances we hoped to find 
some young man or stout woman at leisure to carry our bundles. 
Maria, the kind-hearted daughter of the old farmer who now possessed 
the Mayr am Hof, was consequently called in for consultation. 

“ Freilich,” she said. “The father goes every year to the bath house 
for the waters, which are held in great esteem amongst peasant people; 
but for the like of you, I cannot answer. Still you would have clean 
beds, and need not sleep on hay as you did at our alp. But to-day is 
the Ascension of Maria, and I doubt much whether any one would care 
to undertake the errand.” 

We had not looked at the matter in this light. We could not break 
* into any poor person’s holiday. If such were the case, we must defer 
our plan; but the ever-suggestive, kind-hearted Maria came to the 








rescue. 
“ Would you mind, Fraulein, if brother Anton were to drive you 


half way ? ” 

Nothing could be more delightful. Nevertheless it was easy for a 
sister to propose what a brother might object to. 

The good-natured girl left the room, and soon returned, her face one 
broad gleam of pleasure. 

“It is all arranged,” she joyfully exclaimed. ‘‘ The father says that 
the way is so steep it wouid be advisable for you to break the journey. 
Anton will be proud to drive you to Gaisz, at the foot of the Mühlbach 
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Glen. There you can rest this afternoon, sleep all night, ane the: 

mistress of the inn will procure a guide for you in the morning.” . qr 
Behold us, then, the two Margarets, half an hour later, seated in n the. 

little green painted one-horse chaise, whilst our handsome young driver 


put in the best horse, whose harness had been polished up until the - 


heavy brass ornaments glittered like gold in the sun. The attire. of-his 
young master was equally noteworthy—a low, broad-brimmed beayer,, 
with the sun glistening on the golden tassels and cord, amongst which, 


r ` 
batang 





GAISZ PEASANT GOING TO CHURCH. 


a bunch of pink and scarlet carnations were intertwined, that vied.in 
colour with his well-cut but very blushing face; a new jacket of. rough 
cloth, and short breeches, revealing two very white knees, which were 
set off by the brilliant blue-ribbed stockings below. 

The Mayram Hof is the stateliest of a number of ancient aristocratic 
mansions which cluster together in that once favourite resort of the 
Tyrolese nobility, the village of Dietenheim. We had time to return 
every salutation, because to drive surely we must go very slowly 
down the rough village street, where for the last’ century) no vehicle 
of anv hicher nretencions than a ladder wagcann had jinlted ite sides 
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in the deep sunken ruts. It became quite another matter when once 
the smooth road across the valley to Bruneck was reached. We flew 
then like the wind itself, and before we almost knew it, had stopped 
at the humble village inn of Gaisz. 

A sleepy landlady had to be woke up to the fact that she had 
visitors, and that these were gentlefolk. She gradually opened her 
eyes to her position, and gave us her two chief rooms and the best 
dinner she could prepare—ham and eggs, with wine. The bell was ring- 
ing for the vespers, as it was now one o’clock, and Anton, in accord- 
ance with his pious education, desired to attend. 

Men and women were streaming into the church, situated opposite 
the inn. They were all attired in their best, the most remarkable feature 
in the fémale costume being the ungainly black woollen wigwams which 
they had placed on their heads, in honour of the great day. 

Whilst the village was at its prayers, we too strolled out into the vast 
temple, to which the mountains of the Taufersthal contributed lofty 
walls, and the snow-fields of Ziller a pure white altar. Nor was it long 
before we had climbed through woods up to the Castle of Neuhaus, 
an ancient fortress, now in the undisturbed possession of swallows, 
those holy birds of the Tyrol, who duly arrive on one particular Wed- 
_nesday in the month of May. ‘They possess the fortress, but do not 
take it amiss that an enterprising innkeeper has squeezed a chalet be- 
tween their ruins and the still usable chapel. 

We had ordered coffee from the landlady, and were drinking it out 
of large tumblers, when great drops of rain, and the distant growl of 
thunder, warned us to hasten back to our night quarters. 

Our alarm for the morrow proved needless. The storm, after threat- 
ening, changed its mind, and withdrew its artillery to the range of the 
Dolomites. The next morning was clear but dull. 

The landlady looked before and behind the house. “It will be fine 
weather,” she said, as she leaned against her doorpost. ‘ Journey in 
God, and stay three weeks at Mühlbach.” 

Katarina, the slim, pretty daughter of the house, had been sent with 
us by her mother to carry our travelling-bag and waterproofs. Very 
shortly we had left the Taufers Valley, and were climbing the path 
of a steep mountain glen, down the centre of which leapt and frolicked 
in many a cascade, the Mühlbach, the very waters of our destination. 

Now in slight showers of mist rather than drizzling rain, and now in 
sunshine, we arrived much sooner than we anticipated at the little vil- 
lage of Mühlbach—a cluster of brown weather-beaten chalets, perched 
upon a steep grassy slope, and crowned by the church with its large 
white parsonage : two conspicuous objects from the valley below. 

The village, however, was not the bath-house; that lay at a cont 
siderable distance yet, as we learnt from Katarina. But we had no 
proceeded far, when aturn in the path revealed it some distance up the 
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valley. It was a roomy chalet of wood and plaster, standing on a ato, i. 
little platform, with a small chapel beside it. Mountains covered with. 

fir and larch woods sloped down to it on either hand, and a wall of; 
rocky mountains streaked with snow formed the background. 1. T 

We discovered a festive appearance about the house on our nearer 
approach ; a green and white flag of modest dimensions fluttered from E 
an upper window. Coloured mottoes in evergreen frames covered the E 
space above the entrance door. These, we concluded, had reference 
to the preceding day. ae 

“We greet you in God’s name.” Such was the salutation we 
received from a tall lithe man of forty-five, who, in white shirt-sleeves 
and white apron, had stepped forth to meet us on the little wooden 
balcony. This was the worthy bath proprietor, Josef Niedernbacher, . 
who had rented these celebrated iron waters for the last fourteen years. 

A pleasant woman servant in a blue cotton gown appeared, and 
after she had gone through the same ceremony, led us indoors up 
the broad old ladder staircase to the first story. Here she conducted 
us into a little wainscoted chamber, possessing a grand view down the 
deep sloping valley, which at its entrance formed a large V, revealing 
in the intermediate space two horizontal ranges of mountains. 

The maid smiled so honestly towards us, everything looked so ` 
clean, and so far exceeded our highest expectations, that we felt im- ` 
mediately happy and at home. The house, to be sure, was of the 
rudest construction, old smoked beams and rafters protruding every- 
where ; outer wooden walls, through which the sun found crevices to 
shine or the wind to blow; old creaking doors with the humblest 
wooden or string fastenings, and roomy nooks and corners in which 
hay might be laid for humble visitors when the old chalet was over- 
flowing, and numbered its fifty instead of its ordinary twenty-five or 
thirty guests. 

The primitive, unsophisticated air of the entire building so charmed’ 
us that we forgot our fatigue and hunger, and stepped out into the sun- 
shine to take in more of its bearings. An old woman, dressed in a 
bright yellow petticoat, advanced towards us, and introduced herself as 
Madalena, one of the bath guests. | 

“And you are from Dietenheim,” she said, to our surprise. “I 
have heard of you before. But why did you not arrive yesterday? 
then it was beautiful! . Maybe you would like to see the chapel ?” 

She led us to the little edifice. Its door was festooned with verdant 
pillars formed of larch branches, studded over with scarlet elder- 
berries, and bands of red and white paper. Three pink and white flags | 
crowned the whole. The interior was scrupulously clean. Ears of 
Indian corn were suspended from either arm of the cross, to ensure a 


good harvest. 
We were inanectinoa the decraratinne as tha antrance when. the 
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old woman informed us that the artist himself was in sight: a middle- 
aged man with slightly stooping shoulders and a pleasant expression, 
who was evidently delicate. He lifted his hat courteously as he ad- 
vanced. l 

“ Schuster Thomas,” said our aged acquaintance—and she laid as much 
emphasis on the “Schuster’’ as if it meant prime minister, instead of 
shoemaker—“I have been telling these ladies that you put up all these 
decorations for yesterday. Ah! you are a very great hand at decora- 
tions.” 

We were seated on the smooth turf; Schuster Thomas, with innate 
self-possession and politeness, stood bare-headed before us. He came, 
he told us, from Auf-hofen, the adjoining village to Dietenheim, and 
was here for the waters. He had greatly weakened himself by climbing 
steep mountains and plunging down into deep valleys, in all seasons 
and weathers, to make boots for farmers. 

It was wonderful how large a circle of new acquaintance a few hours 
had brought us ; how many friends ofher own the worthy Madalena had 
introduced us to. Humble peasant women, like herself, who had brought 
their food, their.Jinen, their bath rugs with them for eight days of water- 
cure. These Marias, Katarinas, and Nannis cooked each for herself in 
an outer kitchen, a large hut, against which the Meister’s great coppers of 
hot water steamed. They showed each other little civilities over frying- 
pans and earthen jars; or sat outside on the turf, knitting with five pins 
and discoursing on the various mysteries of frying, boiling, salting, and 
pickling. | 

The men were in the minority ; they sat in little knots together, and 
conversed much on Rome and the imprisonment of the Holy Father. 
When it became whispered about that the new Welschers, as we were 
called, came from the Eternal City, a halo was cast around our heads 
we little deserved. It brought us into especial note with the greatest 
luminary that ever shed its rays upon the bath-house. 

“But,” said Pater Florian, for it was he, “it must be sad to be in the 
capital of Christianity, when the heretic of Turin tries to dethrone the 
sacred Pontiff.” 

“ Yes,” put in a stout, well-to-do looking man, who proved to be a 
peasant wine-grower from Botzen. “‘It was different when I and a hun- 
dred of my country-people carried tribute to the Holy Father, and he 
received us in his shining white apparel in the midst of his glory. Well, 
come what may, the Tyrol will be true to the Apostolic See.” 

Pater Florian was a corpulent Capuchir friar, a very confirmation of 
the proverb “laugh and grow fat;” and so catching was his ringing 
tone that all the men joined in a roar and the women in a gentle titter. 
He was witty too, and as he came regularly every year for a week, to 
drink the waters and to bathe, so many former jokes and present witti- 
cisms were recalled by his merry, burly figure, that the mere sight of him 
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provoked a smile. He was, moreover, well-born and highly educated, ` 
to judge from his cultivated intonation and clear pronunciation. hë i 
house and all it contained lay at the disposal of the friar. u Arae 
We had arrived on the seventh red-letter day of the Pater’s visit! Of 
the morrow he was to depart. After officiating at Rosenkranz ia thé 
chapel, he had withdrawn to a grassy knoll at some little distanée for 
his evening meditations, when a whistle from Maria, or Madel; thé 
servant, announced to him in the usual way that his supper was prée- 
pared. To-night, this last evening meal had the character of a farewell . 
banquet. The priest of Mühlbach, a regular Dr. Primrose, in lòng 
pepper-and-salt riding-coat and top-boots, had been invited by the’ 
master, and sat down, accompanied by the two satellites Peter Pence 
and Thomas the Rhymer, with the hero of the evening. The Meistér 
joined the company after supper, carrying in a pack of cards. The ordi- 
nary men and women guests had long retired, but merry roars’ of 
laughter still issued from the upper chamber, where the banquet had 
been held; and echoed through the wooden chalet, in which. every ` 
sound was uncomfortably audible. The old rafters, even, split their sides’ 
and groaned with laughter: nor did the tumult cease here, since thé’ 
distant thunder drew nearer and nearer, lightning, at first scarce and 
faint, became faster and brighter, until the very heavens seemed rent’ 
above the giddy old chalet. The card-players crossed themselves with’ 
each bright flash, and continued their sport, but stopped their fun and’ 
laughter as the finger of the clock pointed to eleven. Long after the 
Pater and his friends were hushed in sleep, the roaring thunder and the 
quick lightning played at hide and seek in and around the bath- 
house. g 
In the morning it rained, a steady down-pouring, which raised 
the hopes of many of the guests that Pater Florian would still be de- 
tained amongst them. Although the worthy father boasted a very light 
heart, he had a very heavy body, which must in some safe and suitable 
manner be deposited in the Taufersthal. Thomas the Rhymer, who 
was universally acknowledged, both in and out of his trade, to be 
great on understandings, and was always the hero in an emergency, 
discussed the weighty business with the master and the Man of 
Botzen : the result being that he sallied forth under a blue tent, called 
an umbrella, on a secret errand to Miihlbach. E 
So far, the friar could go on foot, and there his humble admirers would 
again meet him. At noon the men and women congregated below, and 
flocked out on to the wooden balcony to receive the Pater’s last bit of 
wit, his last blessing, and final present in the shape of sacred picture or 
rosary. The Meister accompanied him bare-headed to the gate, and- 
received his benediction. ; | 
In this farewell gathering there were several absent. We missed first 
of all a meagre. shabby old man. wha noccecead cn ancient a face that 
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it looked quite primæval. He had strolled away to a little headland, 
jotted over with rocks and aged tree-trunks, whence he commanded 
the view of the valley and the retreating figures, and looked, himself, 
the image of one of the jagged, thunder-stricken fir-stumps by his side. 
He had once been in the great world ; had been, as a Tyrolese singer, 
as far as Wiesbaden and Heidelberg. Now his voice was gone, and 
he lived silent and alone, absorbed in the past. 

Three other absentees there were. A trio of moth-like men, in drab, 
who were Welschers as we were, only they came from Hungary. Of 
these Hungarian brothers one alone spoke good German, which might 
be the reason why on this, as on all other mornings, they had with- 
drawn to their camp-fire in the woods, a retreat that they never left, 
except for their meals, their beds, or their baths. 

Nor had the excitement in the house at all interfered with their usual 
regimen in any particular, nor in that of the other guests. At eight, as 
usual, the bath bell had rung, followed bya scuffle and hurrying upstairs 
and down. The sound of men’s heavy boots tramping into their bath 
room, the gentler patter of women’s feet (these as often bare as not) 
stepping into the large compartment reserved for them. A silence 
ensued, the Meister stepped backwards and forwards with buckets of 
boiling water. At last all was in order, and as he left a door open the 
following sight disclosed itself. A row of large oval, wooden tubs, the 
tops covered with loose boards, over which a horse-rug was thrown, and 
upon each lay, as it were, a dissevered head. The mouths alone moved, 
and sonorous male voices busily repeated fifty Ave Marias and five Pater- 
nosters, to which a feminine chorus joined in, through the rude wooden 
partition. When the morning rosary was ended, those patients who felt 
weak or sinking had a minimum glass of schnapps handed to them by 
the Meister, who, whilst he had all his patients in hot water, was 
naturally a grave man. Onceover, however, his broad grin returned. 
‘‘Why be sad,” he would say, “we have water enough, without tears, 
at Mühlbach.” Towards one o'clock his face again grew long and 
subdued ; he had again to cure his worst patients, who took baths 
twice a day. Here, however, we would say that none of these were 
really serious cases. All the patients seemed cheerful ; persons, in fact, 
who merely required a little rest and change of air, after a hard, toiling 
life in the valleys below. Otherwise the treatment would be dangerous 
for the Meister, though a shrewd man, is no doctor. 

We, too, had our baths, but in an apartment opposite to the two 
ordinary bath-rooms; and furnished in a superior style, as the tubs were 
enclosed by long, blue cotton curtains, The system was the same, but 
the boiling water and the fiery schnapps were declined. Nor had we 
the same bath attendant as the other women, who were waited on 
by the quiet Madel. No, the perfect silence which reigned in our bath- 
room was suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a wild-looking, 
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middle-aged woman, of a compact build. She wore an antiquated. : 
beaver hat which sloped down into her neck, an old brown knitted: ‘ 
jacket, covered with cow’s hairs, and a great blue homespun’ apron; 
pieced at the top with a brown breadth of the same material.” , Hiér 
skin was tanned and burnt with constant exposure to hot sun and bite 
wind. Her bright eyes rolled, and her white teeth shone in her gaan 
mouth. 

This was the Meister’s unmarried sister. So we gathered with italy | 
from her rapid dialect, as she fussed over us, arranged the sheet arbind 
our necks, or poked her fingers into the water at the foot of the tub: to 
feel the temperature. S ae 

Having supplied us freely with information respecting herself,‘shé - 
regarded it as her right to question-us. The first answer, which oa 
cerned our names, utterly astonished her. 

‘‘Both Margarétha?” she kept repeating, and glanced with hee wild 
black eyes first at one and then at the other. “Both Margaretha | 
Sagerament / How can I distinguish you ?” G 

Towards evening Schuster Thomas returned, and his arrival was 
hailed with the greatest excitement. The Master, Madalena, -and 
many another congregated round him to hear how the beloved Pater 
had been conveyed down the mountain. The intelligence which 
the shoemaker gave afforded the greatest satisfaction to his listeners, 
although, to us, the conveyance suggested considerable discomfort! in _ 
summer time. Father Florian had been transported belowin a sledge. 

Friday proved as beautiful as the preceding day had been disagree- 
able. The guests, who had been hived up like a swarm of bees, now 
flew abroad to luxuriate and bask in the sunshine. Anna and Gobert, 
the two children of a sedate woman who prided herself on being in 
the full possession of her five senses, crossed the wild rushing brook. 
Old Madalena searched for yellow fungi. The wife of the Bruneck | 
tax-gatherer and her friend Rosina had disappeared with a big basket 
and a humble friend. Two young ladies, whom we have hitherto 
omitted to mention, as they were usually over the hills and far away in 
search of roots and wild fruits, or else making really excellent dishes 
with the same in their own special section of Madel’s kitchen; their 
culinary charms enhanced by their exceeding willingness to share their 
dainty dishes with other less well-supplied mortals. 

The approach to the bath-house had charmed us; yet, if possible, 
the region stretching beyond it delighted us more. Tt was on this, said 
beautiful Friday afternoon that we made its more thorough acquaint- 
ance. The path along the upland defile was a very vid triumphalis, 
as if covered with green velvet for the feet of. an empress to tread 
upon. Smoothly shaven and shorn meadows. sloped con either side, 
studded over with innumerable grey rocks, which formed little fairy 
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delicate, silvery lichen, bronze miniature ferns, crimson cranberry 
leaves, and bright green bilberry plants, dainty moss, and golden 
fungi. 

In half an hour we had reached a shanty that kept company with a 
very dilapidated barn. The whole formed a picturesque scene, which 
we were admiring, when our wild woman of the Alps, Kattel, appeared 
at the barn door, pitchfork in hand. It was her senner-hut, her home 
in the mountain which she shared with Hanseli, a goat-boy of eleven, 
and a pretty grey kitten, and we must inspect her belongings. 

We were soon satisfied with the interior, and preferred making the 
further acquaintance of the kitten and of Hanseli on a rock outside. 
The elder Margaret drew out her sketch-book, and the younger did 
her best to entertain the hostess, who had clapped herself down on 
the turf, and clasping her knees with her sun-burnt hands, asked the 
age of her visitors, and then in what country they were born. On 
hearing that the lady who was drawing her shanty came from America, 
her eyes became as large as saucers, and she struck the ground with 
her hand in utter astonishment, and addressed an aged pensioner of 
the masters, who had crept out from the bath-house, to warm in the 
sun. 

“ Bäbel, that Margaretha there comes from America.” 

The old woman held up her hands, and shook her head. It was 
too far off for her: comprehension. England seemed more tangible; 
and Kattel wished to know whether in all respects it was like the Tyrol. 
She was assured that there were neither so lofty mountains nor such a 
continuous succession of terrific thunderstorms as had at least taken 
place this year in her own country. 

The old woman looked up enquiringly, and when she saw that she 
was encouraged to speak, said: “The storm up here the other night 
was dreadful. It struck that larch tree before my very eyes. But it 
would not have been so terrific if the chapel bell had been rung ; that 
drives the evil spirits away. There are people who, when the lightning 
has flashed, and the thunder raged, have seen the witch of the storm 
combing out her long hair on the top of the mountains which rise in 
the weather quarter.” | 

The little goatherd, Hanseli, leaned on his staff open-mouthed, For 
his sake we wished to turn the conversation, which revealed a deeply 
engrained credulity that astonished us. Most opportunely, therefore, 
Kattel’s goats arrived, eighteen in number, guided home at the hour of 
milking by their own faithful instincts, for their keeper Hanseli had 
been playing holiday through the unusual occurrence of visitors. 

A very handsome, dark-eyed young peasant man, who was almost 
lost under the great pile of hay which he bore on his back, had like- 
wise stopped for a passing greeting, and to eye the Welschers, whose 
fame had already spread through the valley. This was Paulus, the 
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brother of Madel at the bath-house, returning to his hut—the Hube 
Alp. Milking must now commence. Kattel fetched her pail, old 
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Bäbel crept home westward, and the two Margarets proceeded to 
explore the valley. 
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The path which we pursued would have been solitary in the extreme 
had not the tall figure of Paulus been visible ahead as he strolled 
along with huge strides, although bending under his great stack of 
hay.. The grass grew tall and wild, the ground was covered with 
hillocks resembling the graves of giants. All was silent. We wandered 
on with a stern, sublime nature, until we stood in an amphitheatre of 
iron mountains, streaked and spotted with.snow ; out of whose metallic 
bowels flowed with many a toss and merry murmur the white-foaming 
health-giving brook. Old primeval stumps of fir trees, torn and 
crumbling away by storms and frosts, by hail and lightning, arose 
on all hands, whilst just beyond us lay a cluster of rude, weather-beaten 
chalets with bleached roofs. Aged grey lichen covered the unwieldy 
masses of rock, which had been hurled down from the mountains 
by avalanches occurring many centuries ago. Between the crevices 
rose up erect the poisonous deep blue monks-hood; the silver melan- 
choly thistle stared forth here and there upon the ground. 

We imagined that we now stood alone at the end of the world. In 
this we soon found we were mistaken, as a group of active men and 
women haymakers appeared from behind one of the chalets and began 
quickly to lift and carry under shelter the last bundles of hay of the sea- 
son. They worked with the evident determination to finish before night- 
fall, and hardly allowed themselves a passing glance at the strangers. 

The sun rested its chin on one of the highest mountains, then dipped 
behind it; and in a second, the hitherto sunlit valley became plunged 
in gloom. An. evening chill crept stealthily towards us, and we turned: 
our steps to Paulus’s cottage. 

He formed a picture as he stood in the warm glow of a great blazing 
wood fire, in his dusky kitchen, watching his milk which simmered in a 
large frying-pan. Unfortunately our supper was already waiting for us 


_ two miles off. After we had declined Paulus’s offer of hot milk, he 


entreated us, frying-pan in hand, at least to pay him another visit on the 
morrow. 

We found that Kattel had arrived before us at the bath-house, and 
whilst selling out her goats’ milk to the various guests, who cooked for 
themselves, had informed them of her visitors, what they had said, 
what they had done, and above all that one came from America. We 
were received, therefore, with no little excitement, and were inspected 
minutely by a knot of curious men and women. 

It was dark as we sat at supper. The estimable Anna from Anholz, 
who had come to assist Madel during the important visit of Pater Florian, 
seeing she had cooked for no other masters than priests, and knew 
their ways, had prepared a goodly dish of strauben for us, wonderful 
compositions of batter in the shape of wheels filled in with interlacing 
tubes. 

We now heard singing in the chapel; and, gliding out of doors to 
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listen, found that it was the haymakers whom we had seen that evening 
On their way back to Mühlbach they had turned into the little $ re el 
to sing an anthem, before descending deeper down into the pitch da da 
ness, and continuing their way by the rushing torrent. We felt touchec 
by it, until all the charm was lost by their turning into the bath-hou: 
and singing rollicking songs and wild glees for a couple of hour: 4 
At last the house was quiet, and we were congratulating ourselves 
that we could with ease retire to rest, when our door cautiously a 
Anna entered on tiptoe, carrying in her hand a large glass of schodu 
Madel came as quietly after her. Hä 
“ Now that all the day’s work is over, and the house still,” said Anna, 
“and as I am going to leave to-morrow, I should esteem it a: ery 
great favour if you would just tell Madel the tale of the strau be 1 
over again that you told us at supper. And we hope you will not he 
above a glass of schnapps.” eee 
More amused than offended, we advised the women servants to go to 
bed, and they sneaked quietly away again with their trinkgeld. 
The pouring rain of the following day did not prevent there being 
many departures. Anna of Anholz, with her clothes in a coloured 
pocket-handkerchief ; our worthy old friend Madalena, who hoped that t 
we might sometime meet again, at all events in eternity. The H n 
garian brothers, too, their small belongings knotted up in the ends 
two bright blue cloth scarfs. They had parted with evident renei om 
their sylvan retreat, and had carefully covered the seats with newly cut ut 
fir boughs, to preserve the moss fresh for any successors. This summer 
parlour is a benevolent bequest on their part ; nevertheless, it oti 
one of many pleasant bowers which are scattered through the mos y 
woodland glens that ascend behind the house. A beautiful pile carpet 
has been spread there by the hand of Dame Nature, and strewn over- 
by her with brilliant diamonds of dew, with sparkling rubies, which ia 
no other than luscious strawberries that melt in your mouth as if they 
enjoyed being eaten. Here you find little rural nooks, boughs twined 
so as to form a solitary arbour, or else some rock has been fashioned- 
into a couch under a shady fir tree. CELS 
This lofty glen reminds one of that particular mountain in Switzetlanth 
where every kind of dumb creature is allowed by law to live in unre- 
strained liberty, and, knowing no fear, trusts in man. It is even so 
here: without any laws framed and passed, the chamois ee 
lofty crag to crag, unchased, unwatched. The only bird which we hea: 
of as being sometimes shot is a grey crow, that the Miihlbachers declare are 3 
requires a peculiar kind of gun. The domestic animals testify to the ; 
unfailing kindness of their masters by the confiding manner in whi ch 
they approach you. Young calves come up to you to have their heads 
rubbed, follow you home, and seem quite aggrieved that you do 10 
ask them in to coffee. A group of pretty, playful kids were- in the 
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habit of paying court to the Hungarian brothers, and followed them 
constantly to their crackling fire. 

All the goats of the village of Mühlbach have become particular 
friends.of ours, to say nothing of Andreas, the tall village goatherd, a 
lank youth of sixteen, who thrives on a daily loaf of hard rye bread, 
and water from the stream. Listen to the tinkling of the goat bells 
becoming each moment more distinctly audible. . It is growing late. 
The evening light rests upon the mountain tops, and glints upon the 
mossy carpet in the sloping larchwoods, Andreas himself, in goatly 
colours, stands on the mountain brow, collecting his herd of fourscore 
and three. At his call his creatures answer and bound towards him, 
young and old, black, brown, grey, reddish tawny, and milk white. 
Some of the patriarchs rise upon their hind hoofs and lovingly caress 
his face, or poke their inquisitive old noses into his pockets; whilst the 
younger ones, the merry little kids, run over him when he lies down, 
put their dainty feet upon his breast, and try to wake him, when he 
feigns to be asleep. Thus the goats and the one little black sheep, 
which keeps them company, disappear down the descent, towards the 
sawmill and the beck. 

Nor is little dog Bubé sorry. Silly little Booby, who stands in perfect 
horror of the goats. Bubé belongs to the wife of the tax-gatherer, but 
discovering in a happy moment that we kept almost as excellent a table, 
and were really good company in a walk, he transferred to us a portion 
of his affections and his unbounded confidence. This, however, was 
doomed eventually to be greatly shaken. One memorable evening, 
Bubé, having already enjoyed a capital meal, was enticed out of the 
room with a lettuce stalk and the door shut upon him. This was an 
insult, and a piece of unexpected treachery which keenly wounded. 
doggie’s susceptible and very delicate feeling of honour. The next day 
he fairly cut us; in vain did we attempt a reconciliation by means of 
caressing words and tempting morsels. This was particularly trying, as 
we had fully depended upon the assistance of friend Bubé in the secret 
and summary disposal of sundry krapfen, which had been forced upon 
us by Madel, with the assurance that her mother in Mühlbach had 
made them with especial reference to us. 

Krapfen! could they only have known the horror which the very 
word sent through us. Hollow oblong cakes made as of sodden parch- 
raent, a hundred at a time, smelling too often of rancid butter, and 
pressed upon you at all seasons by officious, well-meaning peasant 
women. An exception, however, must be made in favour of the thick- 
dough krapfen, when eaten hot out of the pan. Krapfen day, accord- 
ing to the old Tyrolese rule, is Friday, and all great festivals and 
seasons of hard work, when the labourers receive a certain number in 
part payment. Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, are properly dump- 
ling days ; these are made of bread stuffed with squares of fat bacon, 
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and Bologna sausage, and entirely daoa upon the care sa AC 
in making, to be good or bad. The first two days we were in des ai 
about our food, but gradually we fell into a regular routine. We Is 
covered Madel’s strongest points, and with capital roasts of moun in 
mutton, pancakes, and strauben, would not have changed with a! duke, 
Thus one quiet day rapidly succeeded another, and our second 
Saturday had come. Still we tarried ; we were loath to go ; we wo uld 
fain stay just a little longer. ONG 
One afternoon we too walked to Paul’s favourite village. We es 
on a small, natural battlement before the church, formed in the ste 
slopes of the verdant mountain, which rises a thousand feet or da 
upwards, with here and there a roomy chalet cutting against the : sky. 
These are surrounded above and below on either hand by plots of great at, 
leaved cow-cabbage, by crops of cut rye, and ripening, erect corn. Old 
dwarfed and gnarled mountain ash are dotted over the sparse roc 
There is no churchyard ; people do not die at Mithlbach—but all the 
land is one great God’s acre—one royal Court of Peace. Before | he 
church, in this little battlemented terrace, which is carpeted with the 
softest turf, rises a lofty cross of red-brown painted wood, with a small 
stone kneeling-bench before the emblem of a salvation. a 
What a view from this terrace! Far, far below, the wide valley 
Puster, dotted over with white, comfortable villages, which follow th ne 
course of a winding river. Great round, wood-covered hills break up 
the uniformity of the valley, whilst the intermediate spaces are a perfec ct . 
patchwork of green meadow, yellow corn, and rich brown soil, fresh ily g 
turned up by the plough of the industrious bauer, who hardly remove Aas 
his corn before he sweeps away all signs of stubble. 
Irregular mountains, covered with meadows and dark frwood, which 
all into regular combes, surround the Pusterthal, and the two entran es 
to that of Taufers. Here and there some old knight’s or bishop’s castle, 
now inhabited by peasants, gives a feudal, romantic character to the Scene 
This is still more enhanced southwards, where the great Dolomite giant s 
rise against the horizon, stern, yet softened and mellowed by time; 
their rugged, furrowed sides, their jagged points, and immense masses 
looking like ancient crusaders in full armour array. si 
The weather was exquisitely beautiful, each day a very sabbath of: a 
The air was so clear that every crevice was perceptible; it seemed 
had a pin been lying upon the opposite mountains, you must have 
seen it, The lawny meadows were wonderfully soft, and of a metallic 
green, whilst the mossy dingles in the shady woods wooed you nto 
their cool retreats. Not a sound in the air, save the sharp ieee of 



































multitudinous grasshoppers and the constant roar of the rushing we 

The Mihlbach bath-house exercised a strange fascination sae us. 
Our first friends had all fulfilled their little term here, and had d dis- 
appeared like shadows on the wall. 


Bubé, who eventually bec came 
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reconciled, had accompanied his mistress and her friend Rosina again 
to Bruneck. All the Marias, Katarinas, and Nannis, with the Old Man 
of the Mountain, who belonged to the early days, had vanished like a 
dream, making way for others of their class, with whom now we were 
going to deliberate. 

It was one of the last days, and we went out of doors, taking Herr 
von Zingerle’s book * with us, and sat down by two old women, who 
appeared suitable umpires in matters of tradition. We opened the 
volume and began to read some old saws. 

The fact of a book being read aloud proved an irresistible charm, and 
before we were aware, we had around us a council of ten, all eager 
and willing to pass judgment, or give, if needful, their own opinions. 

The most prominent speaker was a little old man who had just 
arrived. He might have been tall once, but both he and his hat had 
dwindled down with years. 

He came in time to hear the remark that Sunday children are sup- 
posed to see spirits, and being evidently a voluble, chirpy old man, 
who might have been painted as the village politician, he instantly 
proffered the remark that, although he was not born on a Sunday but a 
Saturday, he could relate his experiences. 

This being considered irrelevant, another new comer, but of an hour 
earlier, rose to speak. 

‘“¢T was, however,.born on a Sunday, and can prove that the question 
in point is undoubtedly true. Once, thirty years ago, I saw a ghost. 
I was not in those days a dealer in wax, but a man-servant on a large 
farm. My master and mistress had often heard noises, but had seen 
nothing. It was not yet St. Michael’s mass, and I had gone to bed 
in the dark, when I heard a strange shuffling in my room, as of bare 
feet dragged across the boards. I suddenly perceived a tall male 
figure before me; cold as death he was from top to toe, and before I 
knew what he was about he had clutched me round the throat with his 
icy fingers. I struggled to free myself, flung him from me, and he 
escaped by the window. A nightmare, does the lady say? No, it was 
no delusion. Naturally, working in the open air made me sleepy, but 
that night I never closed my eyes. With morning dawn there were red 
marks visible on my neck, where the chill fiend had collared me, and 
a pain in my throat which lasted three days.” 

This story having been received with rapt attention, popular 
notions concerning animals, plants, and the weather were discussed. 
An elderly carpenter now led the conversation. He had been an 
annual guest at the bath-house for the last ten years, ever since an 
accident through which he had suffered severe injuries to his collar-bone 
and ankles by some timber-work of a house falling with him. He 

*-A curious collection of ancient usages and proverbs, that had this year appeared 
at Innsbruck in a second edition. 
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liked mysteries that could be solved in a natural manner, a: 
custom on St. Gregory’s day, March 12th, for the men to « of wit to 
the tallest trees to listen if the wind blows. Should there bë ab reez 
they descend and prepare for a continuance of winter, but if the < i 
be still they rejoice, for spring is at the door. CRA 
Most of the women were like weather-vanes; they agreed with 
each last opinion ; all but two exceptions, that of the wax-dealer’s v rife, 
who always judged for herself, and an elderly female, the mother of 
thirteen children, whom she had established in the world, and was now 
free to go and come, to speak or be silent just as she liked. She y was 
extremely fond of reading, and looked askance at the print through a 
pair of crooked spectacles, without bows, which she balanced on he 
long straight nose. She had a deep, immovable cońnmisein A 
souls in Purgatory, believed thata bit of butter left on the tripod ¢ of 
the kitchen on Saturday nights might be serviceable to them for the 
anointing of their burns. She equally regarded it as a pity that the 
venerable custom of laying a krapfen or some other delicacy on the 
table for them on All Souls’ Eve had disappeared. 
It was now the favourite coffee hour; detachments dwindled avy 0 
cook their afternoon beverage in the sicher, others strolled towards 
the house to receive a steaming bowl from the hands of Maria. 
We had, however, raised unwittingly a ghost that we found it har 
work again to lay. The reading of the “entertaining book,” 
Zingerle’s work was designated, had caused a perfect commotion. The 
men and women could think and talk of nothing else, and produced 
innumerable addenda of their own. ‘Tales of will-o’-the-wisps that 
were no other than goblins, visions, and enchantments, poured from 
their lips with the rapidity of the mountain torrent. 
Groups of women lay in wait for us, knitting in hand, to hear their 
tales, or to give them out of the book new food for speculation. Men 
stealthily crept after us along the sunny meadow path with the petition 
that we would read aloud just once again. We were afraid lest we 
might have encouraged these big children in the continuation of many 
foolish sayings and doings. / 
We saw much of the loquacious little village politician. His eyes 
followed us with admiring glances, or a friendly nod. He spent his odd 
moments seated on a bench in the sunshine, making rosaries of bright 
tin wire and imitation coral beads, which once had come from Rome. 
Our friend in the wax trade usually strolled in the direction which 
we preferred for our afternoon walk. He always appeared surprised to 
meet us, but would return in our company, and discoursed on the way 
concerning the rise or fall in wax, the journeys which he had to make 
to Augsburg and Munich, and many another town, to purchase it. He 
then returned with his large supplies to Innsbruck, where the church 
candles were made. The demand for wax was so great that cargoes 
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came from England, and other European countries ; even from Africa, 
sent by the missionaries. 

One by one the members of this last little circle, each with his 
basket on his back, quietly disappeared down the hill, and we were 
once more surrounded by new faces, the veterans of the bath-house. 

Yet our time has come at last. We must take a long farewell of the 
solitary defile, of its rushing torrent, of our merry friends the goats, of 
Andreas their leader; of Kattel, her goat-boy, and her kitten; of 
Paulus, who hopes we will come another year, for a long Sommer- 
frisch. This very morning we must go. In an hour; and a sturdy 
young Trina will bear away our shawls and other belongings in a butte 
on her back. We shall have taken farewell of Madel, who vows that 
she too will pack up and follow us to Rome. We shall have shaken 
hands with the Meister and paid him the guldens which he claims: 
a sum that many of our friends might call much for a charity, yet very 
little for a bonnet. 

We have no calendar; and it requires much calculation to arrive at 
the day of the month. Fortunately an old newspaper comes to our 
assistance, whereby we reckon up, and find that it is Wednesday, 
September 6th. Thus the words of the hostess at Gaisz have proved 
true to the letter, when she said : 

“ Tourney in God, and stay three weeks at Mülhbach.” 
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BY THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 
































HTa 
BITTER December midnight, and the up-express panting th prot gl 
its ten minutes’ rest at Rugby. What with passengers j st tar 
riving, and passengers just departing ; what with the friends. who ca ca 
to see the last of the departing passengers, or to meet the arriving ones 
the platform was full enough, I can assure you; and I had some dif 
culty in making my way from carriage to carriage, even thot igh I 
generally find that people (almost unconsciously, perhaps) move aside 
for the guard when they see him walking up or down close to the ca car- 
riage doors. This difficulty was increased, too, by the manœuvres of 
my companion, a London detective, who had joined me to give him- 
self a better opportunity of examining the passengers. Keenly he did 
it, too, in that seemingly careless way of his; and, while he appeared 
to be only an idle, lounging acquaintance of my own, I knew that under 
his unsuspected scrutiny it was next to impossible for the thieves he 
was seeking to escape—even in hampers. I didn’t trouble mysel f to 
help him, for I knew it wasn’t necessary ; yet I was as anxious as 
hundreds of others were that those practised thieves, whom the poli ce 
had been hunting for the last two days, should be caught as they de- 
served, sa 
Sometimes we came upon a group which my companion could not 
take in at a glance, and then he always found himself unusually cold, 
and stopped to stamp a little life into his petrified feet. Of course for 
me this enforced standing was the signal for an attack of that persistent 
questioning with which railway guards are familiar; and, in attending 
to polite questioners who deserved answering, and unpolite ones who 
insisted on it, I had not much time for looking about me; but presently _ 
I did catch myself watching a girl who stood alone at some distance. 
A girl very pretty and pleasant to look upon, I thought, though her 
face, and her dress, and her attitude were all sad. She stood just at. 
the door of the booking office; a tall, slight girl, in deep mourning, 
with a quantity of bright, fair hair platted high upon her head, as well 
as hanging loosely on her shoulders; with a childishly innocent face 
and pretty, bewildered eyes. I wished I could have gone straight to. 
her, and put her into one—the most comfortable—of the line of 
carriages at which she gazed so timidly. Just as I hesitated, a very re- 
-markable figure elbowed its way to me; ; a stout, grandly-dressed old 
lady, panting painfully, and almost piercing me with a pair of restless, 
half-opened eyes, that looked out through the gold-rimmed spectacles 
perched on her sharp nose. Two porters followed her, laden with bag 
cloaks, umbrellas, and flowers—the only flowers in the station, I € x] Dec 
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that winter night—and one of the men winked at me over her head, while 
the other guarded her treasures with a face of concentrated anxiety, and 
thoughts engrossed by possible fees. 

“This is the London train, is it, ga’ad ?.” she asked, peering sharply 
into my face with her half-closed eyes, as if she found it difficult to dis- 
tinguish me even through her spectacles. . 

From her whole attitude I guessed her to be deaf, but I never 
guessed how deaf until, after yelling my answer so loud that the engine- 
driver must have heard it eighteen carriages off, she still remained 
stonily waiting for it. 

‘Deaf as a dozen posts,” said the detective, aloud, giving the old 
lady an expressive little nod in the direction of the train. 

“ Slow train?” she asked, in that plaintive tone which the very deaf 
often use. | 

“ Mail!” I shouted, putting my mouth as close to her cheek as I 
fancied she would like. 

“« Ale!” she shrieked back at me, the spectacles shaking a little on 
her thin nose. “ Why should you want ale for listening to civil questions 
that you are paid to answer? Ale indeed ! I believe railway men think 
of nothing else.” 

Then she shook her nea angrily and waddled off, looking as acid 
an old party as I should ever try to avoid. In at every door she peered 
through her glittering glasses, the two porters following her, until she 
made a stop before an empty second-class carriage near my van, and 
with much labour and assistance got herself and her packages into it. 

When I passed, a few minutes afterwards, she was standing in the 
doorway, effectually barring the door to any other passenger by her own 
unattractive appearance there, and prolonging with an evident relish the 
anxiety of the obsequious porters. I fancy that though the purse she 
fumbled in was large, the coin she wanted was but small, for I passed on 
and left her still searching, and still asking questions of the men, but 
hearing nothing either of their replies or of the loud asides in which 
they indulged to each other. I had reached the other end of the train, 
and was just about making my way back to my own van, when the 
young lady I had before noticed went slowly in front of me towards 
the empty first-class compartment near which I stood. 

“ Am I right for Euston?” she asked me gently, as she hesitated at 
the door. 

“ All right, Miss,” I said, taking the door from her, and standing 
while she got in. “Any luggage?” For from that very moment I 
took her in a sort of way into my charge, because she was so thoroughly 
alone, you see, not having any friends there even to see her 
off. 

“No luggage, thank you,” she answered, putting her little leather 
satchel down beside her on the seat, and settling herself in the corner 
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farthest from the open door. “ Do we stop anywhere De 
and London ?” te 
“Don’t stop again, Miss, except for a few minutes to take tick xets 
Then I looked at her as much as to say, “ You're all right, because 2’ 
the guard,” and shut the door. ; 
I suppose that, without exactly being aware of it, I kept a. sor rt of 
watch over this carriage, for I saw plainly enough a lazy young gentl tl 
man who persistently kept hovering about it and looking in. isi | 
quisitive eyes had of course caught sight of the pretty face in the! 
alone, and I could see that he was making up his mind to join her; 
he seemed doing it ina most careless and languid manner. He was n 
gentleman for that reason, I said to myself, yet his dress was handsome 
and the hand that played with his long, dark beard was small < 
fashionably gloved. Glancing still into the far corner of that one rst 
class compartment, he lingered until the last moment was come; then, 
quite leisurely, he walked up to the door, opened it, entered the car- 
riage, and in an instant the door was banged to behind him. Without 
the least hesitation I went up to the window, and stood near it while 
the lamp was fitted in the compartment. The gentleman was stand- 
ing up within, drawing on a dark overcoat; the young lady in the dis 
tant corner was looking from the window as if even the half-darkness 
was better to look at than this companion. Mortified a good deal at 
the failure of my scheme for her comfort ; I went on to my van, beside 
which the detective waited for me. 
“ No go, you see,” he muttered cel), “and yet it seemed to me 
so likely that they’d take this train.’ uf 
“I don’t see how it shoudd seem likely,” I answered, for I hadn't gone. | 
with him in the idea. “It doesn’t seem to me very likely that three 
such skilful thieves as you are dodging, who did their work in this 
neighbourhood so cleverly two nights ago, should leave the statior 
any night by the very train which the police watch with double sus- 
picion.” nh 
“ Doesn’t it?” he echoed, with a most satirical knowingness. “ Per- 
haps you haven’t yet got it quite clear in your mind how they w VA 
leave the town ; for it’s sure enough that they haven’t left it up to now, — 
That they’ll he in a hurry to leave it, is sure enough, too, for this | 
isn’t the sort of place they’ll care to hide in longer than necessary. © 
Well, what’s the hardest place for us to track them in?—London. $ 
And what’s the easiest place for them to get on sea from ?—London. 
Then naturally enough to London they’ll want to go. Isn’t this a a 
train, and shouldn’t you choose a fast train if you were running aw 
from the police? ” hy 
I didn’t tell him what sort of a train I should choose, because A 
hadn’t quite made up my mind; and he was looking cross Oe 01 
anything in that last glimpse I saudi of him. ; 
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Having nothing better to do, J wondered a good deal how these 
thieves could arrange their getting away while the walls were covered 
with the description of them, and every official on the line was up in it. 
There was no doubt about their being three very dexterous knaves, 
but then our detective force was very dexterous too, though they 
weren’t knaves (and I do believe the greater dexterity is generally on 
the knavish side), and so it was odd that the description still was in- 
effective and the offered reward unclaimed. I read over again the 
bill in my pocket which described the robbers. ‘‘ Edward Capon, alias 
Captain Winter, alias John Pearson, alias Dr. Crow; a thickset, active 
man, of middle height, and about fifty years of age; with thick iron- 
grey hair and whiskers, dark grey eyes, and an aquiline nose. Mary 
Capon, his wife, a tall woman of forty ; with a handsome, fair face, a 
quantity of very red hair, and a cut across her under lip. Edward 
Capon, their son, a slightly built youth of not more than fifteen or 
sixteen” (though, for the matter of that, I thought he might have had 
cunning enough for twice his age), ‘‘with closely-cut black hair, light 
grey eyes, and delicate features.” 

We all knew this description well enough, and for two days had kept 
our eyes open, hoping to identify them among the passengers. But 
our scrutiny had all been in vain; and as the train rushed on, I felt how 
disappointed the police at Euston would be when we arrived again 
without even tidings of them. 

I was soon tired of this subject, and went back to worrying myself 
about the sad-looking, yellow-haired girl, who had so evidently wished 
to travel alone, and been so successfully foiled in the attempt by that 
intrusive fop with the handsome beard. Foolishly I kept on thinking 
of her, until, as we were dashing almost like lightning through the wind 
and darkness, only fifteen or twenty minutes from Chalk Farm, the 
bell in my van rang out with a sharp and sudden summons. I never 
wondered for a moment who had pulled the cord. Instinctively I knew, 
and—it was the carriage farthest from my van! I left my place almost 
breathlessly qs the engine slackened speed, and, hastening along the 
footboard, hesitated at no window until I reached the one from which 
I felt quite sure that a frightened young face would be looking out. My 
heart literally beat in dread as I stopped, and looked into the carriage. 
What did I see? Only the two passengers buried in their separate 
corners. The young lady raised her head from the book she held, and 
looked up at me astonished—childishly and wonderingly astonished. 

“Has anything happened to the train ?” she asked, timidly. 

The gentleman roused himself leisurely from a seemingly snug 
nap. ‘What on earth has stopped us in this hole?” he said, rising ; 
and pushing his handsome face and his long beard past me at the 
window. 

It was only too evident that the alarm had not been given from this 
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carriage ; yet the feeling had been such a certainty to me that it was 
long before I felt quite convinced to the contrary ; and I went on alo 
the footboard to other carriages very much more slowly than I hac 
gone first to that one. Utter darkness surrounded us outside, but fror 
the lamplit compartments eager heads were thrust, searching for the rea 
son of this unexpected stoppage. No one owned to having summoned 
me until I reached that second-class carriage near my own van (which I 
had hastened past before), where the fidgety, deaf, old lady who had 
amused me at Rugby sat alone. I had no need to look in, and questior 
her. Her head was quite out of the window; and, though she had 
her back to the light and I couldn’t see her face, her voice was cool 
enough to show that she was not overpowered by fear. coh 
“What a time you’ve been coming,” she said. “ Where is it Pit 
‘¢ Where’s what?” | “tile 
But though I yelled ‘the question with all my might and main, I 
believe I might just as hopefully have questioned the telegraph post 
which I could dimly see beside us, and have expected an answer alo ng 
the wires. > 
‘““ Where’s the small luncheon basket ?” she enquired, pulling out her 
long purse with great fussiness. “A small luncheon basket, my go od 
man, and make haste.” 1 SD 
Shall I ever forget the sharp expectancy of the old lady’s eyes as 
they looked into mine, first over, then under, then through her glitter- 
ing gold-rimmed spectacles? What surprised me most particularly was 
the fact of her decidedly ot being, as anyone might suppose, a ra ng 
lunatic. | i 
“Be quick with the small luncheon basket, please,” she said, re- 
signedly sitting down, and pouring the contents of her purse out into” 
her lap, “I’m as hungry as I can be.” ! “+ 
I suppose that when she looked up at me from the silver she was 
counting she saw my utter bewilderment—I didn’t try now to make 
her hear, for I knew it to be hopeless—for she raised her voice 
suddenly to a shrill pitch of peevishness, and pointed with one shaking 
hand to the wall of the carriage. 10k 
“Look there! Doesn’t it say ‘Small luncheon baskets. Pull down | 
the cord.’ I want a small luncheon basket, so I pulled down the cord. 
Make haste and get it me, or I’ll report you to the manager.” yi 
Seeing now that she was almost as blind as she was deaf, I began to- 
understand what she meant. On the spot to which she pointed above 
the seat opposite her two papers were posted in a line ; one the adver- 
tisement of “Small luncheon baskets ” supplied at Rugby, the other, 
the Company’s directions for summoning the guard and stopping th e 
train in cases of danger. As they happened to be placed, the large 
letters did read as she had said : ONN 
‘SMALL LUNCHEON BASKETS PULL DOWN THE CORD.” — 
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While I was gazing from her to the bills, getting over a bit of my 
astonishment, and she was giving me every now and then a sharp 
touch on. the shoulder to recall me to my duty, and hasten me with 
her refreshment, we were joined by one of the Directors who happened 
to be going up to town by the express. But his just and natural wrath 
—loud as it was—never moved the hungry old lady; no, not in the 
slightest degree. She never heard one word of it; and only mildly 
insisted, in the midst of it, that she was almost tired of waiting for her 
small luncheon basket. | 

With a fierce parting shot, the Director tried to make her understand 
that she had incurred a penalty of £5, but he couldn’t, though he 
bawled it at her until the poor old thing—perhaps mortified at having 
taken so much trouble for nothing ; perhaps overcome by her hunger ; 
perhaps frightened of the commotion she saw though didn’t hear— 
sank back in her seat in a strong fit of hysterics, and let the shillings 
and sixpences roll out of her lap and settle under the seats. 

It seemed to me a long time before we started on again, but I 
suppose it was only a six or seven minutes’ delay after all. I expect I 
should have waited to explain the stoppage to the pretty young girl of 
whom I considered myself a sort of protector; but, as I said, she was 
at the very opposite end of the train, and I was in haste now. There 
must have been a good laugh in several of the carriages where the 
cause of our. stoppage got whispered about. As for me, when I got 
back into my van, solitary as it was, I chuckled over it until we 
stopped at Chalk Farm to take tickets. 

It seemed to me that the train was taken into custody as soon as it 
stopped here. 

“ Of course you have the carriage doors all locked, and I’ll go down 
with you while you open them one byone. My men are in possession 
of the platform.” 

This was said to me by Davis, a detective officer whom I knew 
pretty well by now, having had a good bit to do with him about this 
Warwickshire robbery. 

“Tt is no use,” I said, before we started, “the train was searched, as 
you may say, at Rugby. Every passenger has undergone a close 
scrutiny, I can tell you. What causes such scientific preparation for 
us here?” | 

“A telegram received ten minutes ago,” he answered. “It seems 
that two of the thieves we are dodging are in this train in clever dis- 
guises. We have had pretty full particulars, though the discovery 
wasn’t made until after you left the junction. Have you noticed”— he 
dropped his voice a little here—“ a young lady and gentleman together 
in either carriage ?” | 

I felt a bit of an odd catching in my breath as he spoke. “No,” I 
said, quite in a hurry. “No young lady and gentleman belonging 
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together; but there may be plenty in the train. What if t ther 
though? There was no young lady or gentleman among the r robbe ers | 
“ Among the robbers,” rejoined Davis, with suppressed. enjoy 
‘was a woman who’d make herself into anything ; and you mu: st 
that a gentleman with a dark, long beard isn’t bad fora lady kn 
to us pretty well by her thick red hair and a cut on her under i 
“ But the young lady? ” I asked, cogitating this. i 
“ Ah ! the young lady. True enough; well, what shouldl von 
now, if I told you she grew out of that boy with the closely ct da 
hair that we’re after.” 
I remembered the pretty plaits, and the loose falling hair., al Iı 
membered the bewilderment in the eyes which entirely hid their natur 
expression, and I didn’t answer this at all. onal 
“I wish I had as good a chance of catching the old fellow as I ha 
of catching the woman and boy,” continued Davis, as we moved a ‘ie 
past the locked luggage van. ‘I know Zhey’re here, and that I T shall 
recognize them under any disguise; but we’ve no clue yet to the olde 
rascal. It’s most aggravating that, by some means, we’ve lost sight 
the biggest rogue of all. Come along.” -< 
I did come along ; feeling very stupidly glad that ies was al 
the train to search before we could reach that carriage at the ot 
end, where sat the girl whom I had, in a way, taken under myg nies 
tection. by 
“ When are we to be allowed to leave this train, pray? Call me: 
cab,” cried the deaf old lady, plaintively, as we reached her ca a 
and found her gazing out in most evident and utter ignorance of all 
that was going on around her. ‘I am locked in, Ga’ad. Do you 
hear?” eo vi 
I heard ; ay, sharp enough. I only wished she could hear me as 
readily. Davis stood aside watching while I unlocked her door and- 
helped her down. Then, seeing her helplessness, and her countless 
packages, he beckoned a porter to her, winking expressively to call 
his attention to a probable shilling. neh 
Carriage after carriage we examined ; and though Davis detected no 
thief, he turned away only more and more hopefully from each. He 
was so sure they were there, and that escape was impossible. e 
reached the last carriage in the line , and now my heart beat in the 
oddest manner possible. uy ie 
‘‘Is this compartment empty, then ?” asked Davis, while my fingers- 
were actually shaking as I put my key in the door of the centre one 
“ Empty and dark ? ” 
“Even if it had been empty it wouldn't have been left dark,” I 
muttered, looking in. ‘Hallo! what’s come to the lamp?” 
I might well ask what was come to the lamp, for the compartment 
was as dark as if it had never been lighted: yet had not I myself stood 
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and watched the lighted lamp put in at Rugby? And—the carriage 
was empty too! 

‘Why was this?” asked the detective, turning sharply upon me. 
“Why was not the lamp lighted ? ” 

But the lamp was lighted, and burning now as sensibly as the 
others—if we could but have seen it. As we soon discovered, the glass 
was covered by a kind of tarpaulin, intensely black and strongly 
adhesive, and the carriage was as completely dark as if no lamp had 
been there at all. The perplexity in Davis’s face was as great as 
my own, when I told him who had travelled here. “They couldn’t 
have left the train Zere, at any rate,” he said; and I knew that as well 
as he did. | 

But you have guessed the end. During those few minutes that we 
stopped on the line, the two thieves—darkening the lamp even after I 
had left them, and using their own key—had left the carriage under 
cover of the darkness; managing their escape in their black dresses 
out into the blackness of the night as cleverly as they had managed 
their theft and subsequent concealment. But how could they have 
depended on this unusual delay—this exquisite opportunity given them 
in the utter darkness, close to the city, yet at no station? When I 
officially made my deposition, and explained the cause of our stoppage, 
something of the truth seemed to break upon us all; but it wasn’t 
for a good while that it settled into a certainty. Then it got clear to 
everybody that the older scoundrel had duped us more ingeniously 
than the younger ones. As the incapable old lady (deaf as a stone, 
and so blind that she had to peer through her glittering glasses, with 
eyes always half closed, and so hungry that she had to stop the train 
for a luncheon basket) he had played upon us the neatest trick of all. 
Where on earth were the thick iron-grey hair and whiskers by which 
we were to have identified him? But by the time the police saw the 
whole thing clearly it was too late to follow up any clue to him. 

The cab which had taken the eccentric old lady and her parcels and 
flowers from Euston was lost in the city, and could not be tracked. A 
high reward was offered for information, but no one ever won it. My 
firm belief is that it was no legitimately licensed cab at all, but one 
belonging to the gang, and part of the finished fraud. I verily 
believe, too, that sometimes now—though perhaps on the other side 
the channel—those three practised knaves enjoy a hearty laugh over 
that December journey by night-express. 

Davis still assures me, with the most cheerful confidence, that he 
shall yet have the pleasure some day of trapping three of the most 
expert and skilful thieves in Britain. I wish I felt as sure of it. 

MARK HARDCASTLE. 
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VIOLETTA. Soy eh 


FEW miles from Vienna lies a small village, the name of whi h 
I have forgotten. But that matters little, for there is not ae 
another enchanting spot in the whole world. On the height sta 
chapel, its grey walls overgrown with ivy, and roses facing the wind Ow: S5 
neat white cottages peep out from amid the surrounding foliage, ti h 
whole peaceful retreat enclosed with stately lime and chestnut trees. e 
The cottage of the village “ Cantor ” was the most charming o sal 
hidden as it was by flowers which were the delight of the old Canty Lor 
life ; and here, amid roses, lilies, tulips, and violets, grew the loveli 
hoo of them all—his little daughter Violetta. He butied 4 is 
faithful life’s companion when the child had reached her sixth year, a x 
that was the great sorrow of a life which otherwise had flowed o; 
still and tranquil as a brook. But there was one mighty, powerful 
consoler always near him, who, with gentle hand, turned aside ever ry 
care and trouble, and entwined him tenderly in her arms when his true 
wife had closed her eyes in death. This comforter was “ Musika,” 
who alone reigned supreme over the most passionate ane of j he 
heart. jae 
One carefully hoarded treasure, an old spinet, stood in the corner of 
his little parlour, and here it was that the Cantor communed with the 
spirits of the great Bach and Handel, and blissfully entered into the 
magic realms of sound which they, and the old Italian masters, thren 
open to him. H 
Violetta did not find these communings altogether entrancielie d 
spinet often grumbled and groaned in a wonderful manner, and the s 
Cantor’s fingers did not always move nimbly enough from note to note. 
However, she was very guarded, and said nothing, but sat there, quiet 
and cheerful, at her work. Then, when the musician, at the height of 
enthusiasm, ceased playing, and turned to her with mute though 
inspired looks, she would nod to him smilingly, or kiss him gently on 
the forehead, and her father would tell her all about those old masters; 
though she could not believe that Sebastian Bach, the great ruler of 
harmony, had worn an ugly, long peruke, or that Meister Handel was 
an inveterate snuff-taker. She had imagined something very different, 
and many a bright picture was thus rudely destroyed. But, oh, happy 
Violetta, she also had seen one of the “ Tone Masters,” a never-to-be- 
forgotten event! The people called him Father Haydn; but Vio- : 
letta’s father always called him “ his King;” and deep down in the depths , 
of his heart glowed a reverence and love too fervid for his child’s ce n- 
ception. l 
When a little girl, her father once took her to the great capital, ar 
there, in a fine church, she heard some splendid music, called “ The 
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Seasons.” The child’s soul was almost oppressed by the mighty 
masses of sound which, for the first time, swept over her, and yet Vio- 
letta was blissfully, wonderfully entranced. She dreamt of ‘Spring ;” 
then “‘ Summer-heat ” breathed over her ; then sounded the merry hunt- 
ing horns, reminding one of “ Autumn;” and, as “ Winter ” drew 
near, she clung closer and closer to her father. He sat beside his 
child, almost unconscious of her existence, and listened breathlessly ; 
his face, with the large dark eyes, bathed in beatitude, while he laughed 
and cried by turns. When all had ended he took her by the hand, 
and hurried silently from the church. Outside stood many people, old 
and young, men and women, and, in their midst, a thin, elderly man, 
with a face of peace, and eyes like the heavens. ‘ Vater Haydn!” re- 
sounded on all sides. Violetta looked up with overflowing eyes of 
timid reverence ; but Haydn had a friendly word and look for all, while 
smiles of gentle mirth played round his lips, and lighted up his radiant 
countenance. Just then Violetta’s father, in his homely black clothes, 
pressed through the throng, and, seizing Haydn’s hand, ere the latter 
was aware, cried, with half-inaudible voice, “ Thanks to you, Vater 
Haydn.” And the Master pressed his hand, and nodded smilingly 
to him.° 

Now, although Violetta really saw all this, she had to listen to an 
almost daily account of the event ; for was it not the bright spot in her 
father’s life? “If I see ‘my king’ again,” he used sometimes to say, “I 
tell you, Herzenskind, I shall die of joy ; for while I held that creative 
blessed hand in mine, it seemed as if my heart must burst !” 

One day, when the little village wore its gayest dress of rose and lime- 
blossoms, it so happened that Violetta sat in the arbour, sunk in reverie 
—her father was reading in the garden—when suddenly a merry voice 
was heard humming a tune behind the thick hedge close to her, and 
there appeared the joyous face of a young and active man. He 
seemed tired, and carried a portfolio and a stout stick in his hand. A 
small black hat covered a head with wildly scattered dark-brown locks, 
and a tame starling perched on his shoulder. ‘“ Dear, charming girl, let 
me come in!” implored the stranger, and his eyes said more than 
words when, without waiting for any answer but Violetta’s smile, he gave 
a sudden spring over the hedge. 

The old Cantor came forward hastily, while Violetta laughed until the 
tears ran down her cheeks ; for by this “salto mortale ” the young man 
dropped his portfolio, and out flew pencils and manuscripts ; while the 
starling screamed ‘‘ Misfortune after misfortune!” and chattered Italian 
incessantly. The daring intruder, offering his hand to the Cantor, said, 
“ Dear Cantor, allow me to present to you a young music-student from 
Vienna, who has spent the entire day running about stealing melodies 
from the wood-songsters. But my confederate here,” pointing to the 
starling, who was looking about with intelligent eyes, “has cheated me 
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shamefully, by devouring all my store of bread, and frightening away 
the most ravishing singers by his insipid chatter. Now, therefore,'I 
humbly entreat you to change the doleful ‘minor’ of an capy omia 
into the vigorous ‘major’ of satiety.” 

This merry speech delighted the old Cantor, who invited his laugh f 
ing guest into the arbour, where Violetta brought fresh bread, butter, and 
milk, with some delicious strawberries and cherries. The young mai 
enjoyed everything, and also the starling. In fact both master 
and bird vied with each other in their appetites and chatter ; for if the 
former made a joke, the starling would incessantly repeat it. 

In one hour the inmates of the little white house were as familiar with 
their guest as if they had lived years together, and the old Cantor even 
began to tell him a story about Meister Bach, to which he found a an 
unusually attentive listener in the young music-student. 

At length the old man’s heart opened its innermost recesses, and ex- 
panded under the influence of this joyous, childlike’ being, and 
mysteriously, as if revealing an important secret, he told his favourite 
anecdote of the “shake-hands” from Father Haydn. The young man 
listened with a quiet smile, and when the veteran had ended, he, in 
return, with moistened eyes and trembling voice, related how Haydn 
had once even given him a kiss. 

The party separated by moon and starlight, and then only didi it occur 
to the hospitable old’man to enquire his guest’s nanie, “Iam called 
Amadeus,” he answered, “and will often come again.” 

“ Mind you do,” returned the Cantor, heartily shaking his hand, 
“and then you shall see my music collection—a perfect mine of wealth, 
I can assure you.” 

Violetta presented Amadeus with a bouquet of roses, for which he 
kissed her—lightly as a butterfly would a blooming flower. The star- 
ling cried, “ Farewell—we part—farewell until we meet again!” and so 
they went, while those behind could long hear the merry duet between 
man and bird. 

Scarce had four days passed when the light-hearted music student 
again sprang over the hedge, no longer worn and fatigued, but beaming 
with health and vigour. Violetta rejoiced to see him, as he uncere- 
moniously caught her round the neck, and imprinted a kiss on her 
lovely mouth. How the old Cantor exulted when he saw the young 
man again, and immediately drew him into the little room, where he 
mysteriously opened an old bureau, and there Amadeus beheld with 
astonishment a collection of the most valued works of Sebastian Bach, 
Handel, Palestrina, Pergolesi, and many others, not forgetting some 
Masses by Father Haydn. Each book was neatly bound, and lettered 
with the composer’s name and date. Amadeus turned over the leaves 
with a beaming face, the fire of genius illuming every feature ; while he 
showed so much information, and discoursed so eloquently, that mg old 
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man took off his cap, and, laying both hands on the youth’s shoulders, 
gazed on him earnestly, and said, “ Thou hast a noble mind, and wilt 
certainly, with God’s blessing, become a great Meister thyself.” Then, 
folding him in his arms, he kissed him on both cheeks. 

Later, Amadeus played, and the old spinet trembled beneath the 
grasp of his powerful hands; while sweet, soothing melodies lulled the 
souls of Violetta and her father in enchanting dreams. When it was even- 
ing, they went into the garden, where the young people ran races, and 
scattered each other with roses, like a pair of children, and Amadeus 
told how he came by his bird. It was a present from his dead mother, 
who had reared it, and now it was his inseparable companion by day ; 
and, when night came, it perched on its master’s pillow, drew its head 
under its wing, and so.slept until morning. 

The summer passed on, but not a week without Amadeus to sing 
songs with Violetta—for she warbled old ballads in a very sweet, artless 
way—and to gossip with the old Cantor about Bach and Haydn. He 
once asked the young man, “ What do you think of that Mozart, who 
now makes so much noise in the world with his compositions? I 
should like to hear something about him.” 

‘Well, now,” was the answer, ‘ I know him as intimately as myself, 
and am, therefore, the best person to apply to. Mozart is a very 
joyous, careless fellow, rather like me in appearance, only some- 
what graver when he holds the leader’s baton or the pen in his hand. 
He is as happy as a child, and desires to do the best. His soul bathes 
itself in an ocean of sweet harmony. The world smiles on him, and his 
heart is the lightest and merriest on earth. He-likes good wine, pretty 
girls, flowers, and butterflies. I can tell you, you could not help loving 
him, for he has not an enemy in the world. But he has a wife whom 
he fondly loves, and she deserves it, for her only fault is jealousy, and 
that plagues our wild Mozart a little.” The Cantor laughed and shook 
his head ; Amadeus took a hasty leave, although he had been there 
scarce one hour, and the sun still stood high in the heavens. 

“They are bringing out an opera of Mozart’s this evening,” said he 
“‘ called ‘Don Giovanni,’ and I should like to see how the people take it. 
Mine is a restless nature, and to-day, particularly, Mozart himself could 
not feel more excited. To-morrow I will tell you all about it.” The 
starling had barely time to cry “Away, rash youth!” for his master even 
forgot to kiss Violetta, and left her bouquet lying there. The poor girl 
wandered about all day with dejected head; whether for the OLEOHED 
kiss or the withered flowers, I cannot say. 

The next day was passing, and no Amadeus; the sun sank lower and 
lower, and the yellow leaves fell from the trees. The old Cantor sat 
in his arm chair, absorbed in the treasured manuscripts, while Vio- 
letta hummed a tune very softly. She was not quite herself that 
evening. Suddenly there came a tap on the window, and a clear, well- 
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known voice, begging admittance. Violetta sprang up, and, used to 
his wild ways, opened the window. The Viennese music-student jumped 
into the room. 
‘*Dear Cantor,” he exclaimed, with a face like a spring» morning, 
“Mozart has got on very well. ‘Don Giovanni’ is quite tolerable. 
Moreover, he greets you, and has sent you something that I will bring 
in presently. But, first, accept this little remembrance from me, 
And he laid a neat manuscript in his old friend’s hands. It wasan ` 
‘“ Ave verum.” Violetta also received a paper with the inscription, “To 
my Violet.” It was a little song which began, ‘‘A violet on a meadow 
grew.” ‘The girl rejoiced, but the old man glanced searchingly over all 
the leaves, then, rising up, went silently to his music bureau, and laid 
the manuscript carefully between Bach and Handel. The young man’s 
bright face trembled with inward emotion as the Cantor extended both 
hands to him, saying, ‘“‘ You best know what zhat place signifies.” 
Then Amadeus’s blue eyes filled with tears, and, grasping the old man’s 
hand with passionate eagerness, he cried, “‘ Little Father! I myself am 
Mozart !—the wild, joyous Mozart, to whom you have given greater 
pleasure by this simple mark of honour than the world’s loud applause 
could have done. Again,I thank you ; but I have still another joy for 
you!” Like a child, he threw himself on his old friend’s breast, pressed 
him to his heart, and then ran towards the door. A moment after, his 
radiant countenance again showed itself, and in walked—Vater Haydn! 
One joyous gleam from the eyes of the old Cantor, one convulsive | 
movement of the lips, was his only greeting. His body could not bear 
the emotions of his soul, and as Haydn, with a benevolent smile, 
stretched out his hand to him, saying, “‘God greet you,” while Mozart 
bent over him, and Violetta, with anxious foreboding, clasped his knees, 
God called him, and wafted his spirit to the realms of heavenly, never 
ending harmonies. 


' Many years have passed since then. Haydn has long dwelt amid 
celestial choirs. Mozart slumbers in the quiet grave. These and other 
bright stars have sunk to our world. But the little village still peeps 
out, lovely and tranquil as before, from its bushy nest; the old limes 
still shed their perfume abroad; and in the Cantor’s cottage dwells a 
little old woman—the once lovely, bewitching Violetta. She has never 
married, but lives in a dreamland of sweet memories. If you visit her,- 
ask about Mozart. Then her sunken eyes light up, and over her 
withered features comes a faint glimmer of youth. She will talk of him 
by the hour, and at last, perhaps, will show you a small, and, alas ! very 
faded manuscript, whereon is written— 


Ein Veilchen auf der Wiese stand, 
Gebücht in sich, und unbekannt, 
Es var ein herzig’s Veilchen. 
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A RETROSPECT AND ITS ENDING. 


I.—THE RETROSPECT. 


| T is Christmas Eve. Having decorated my small house with holly 
_ for the sake of old times, and sat mooning for the last half-hour 
over my fire, it occurs to me that I may employ myself more profitably 
and pleasantly by writing down my thoughts, and confiding to my 
friendly note-book the uneventful story of my life. But before de- 
scribing my youthful self, I will just draw a slight sketch of my present 
state and surroundings, that so, looking on this picture and on that 
I may derive some good lesson from the contrast. 

I am, as Mrs. Gummidge would say, “a lone, lorn woman,” with this 
difference—that I have not her excuse of the “old one” for my dis- 
mals. I am not a widow, but the much less interesting individual, a 
little old maid. In age, I am near forty, living in a scrap of a house 
all by myself, in a very solitary spot near the mouth of the River 
As far as I know, I have not a creature to love me; not one who would 
feel my loss, were I to slip my foot some morning, and drop quietly 
into this same river when drawing my daily supply of water. 

I can fancy some good people saying, “ Well, that is very strange ; it 
rust be your own fault; you must be a very selfish or disagreeable 
spinster to have won no heart.” No, my friends, I don’t think I am 
peculiarly the one or the other, but circumstances have cut me off from 
my fellow-creatures ; and if I have no intercourse with them, you see, I 
can’t expect them to love me. 

Stay, I mistake, there is one—old Nancy Dews—who would, I really 
think, miss me sadly. She is my only neighbour, and lives a quarter 
of a mile further up the river’s side. She Žas an old one to lament, 
and talks to me about him by the hour, until I don’t feel quite clear 
whether he belonged to her or to me, I know him and his ways so well. 
But beyond Nancy I amacypher. Doubtless I could make friends 
had I the time ; but when a lone and rather weakly woman has to feed, 
house, and clothe herself on £10 a year, and what she can earn, all 
her time is pretty well employed. My income pays my house rent. 
It is a wee house, consisting of two flats, and during the summer 
months I eke out my other earnings: by accommodating a lodger. Fo 
the rest, I earn what I can by taking in needlework, and make up fo1 
want of means by doing everything for myself—washing, cooking, dress- 
making, &c.; so that I am Jack-of-all-trades, and despite my lone, lorn 
condition, am generally pretty cheerful with my hands so full of 
work. 

As to my present personal appearance I cannot say much, for about 
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five years ago I broke my only looking-glass, and, not caring much to 
note the additional wrinkles each year would probably bring, I did not 
feel inclined to invest in another, Nancy compliments me sometimes 


by saying, “ Law, Missis, yer der luke as fraich as the Mai morn, the 


dai!” And truth to tell, I believe my cheeks are rosy, and my eyes 
bright, considering my age and circumstances. 


But there was a time when, though no elegant beauty, I could ruffe 
it with the best of them. When, with my neat little figure, bright face, 


and merry laugh, I drew around me more admirers than my beautiful 
sister Nellie. Perhaps I am wrong in calling them admirers, it was 
rather that they liked to be amused, and I amused them. For I am 
afraid my tongue was a very saucy one, and I was full of repartee and 
jest, while the lovely Ellen sat in queenly dignity, to be approached 
only with deference and devotion. But, for all that, my sister had half 
a dozen suitors whilst I had nevera one. In looking back upon it now 
I see I had myself to blame. For though I had a great deal of heart, 
and Miss Nellie had next to none, yet I acquired such an inveterate 
habit of turning everything into fun, that the general impression, I’m 
sure, must have been that I was a frivolous coquette; while Nelly, 
with her dreamy eyes, changing colour, and quiet ways, might have been 
languishing for the love of each of them for’aught her admirers could 
tell. 

Ah, well! if I had my heartburnings, I had my enjoyments too. 
What a wild, free life I led among those dear Scotch hills! My father was 
well-to-do, and after a good winter’s work in Edinburgh, which was our 
gay time, he would off to the Highlands with us at the beginning of the 
summer, and stay there for the black-cock and grouse. 

Ellen could not brook the dreary moorlands, and barren hills, and 
would chiefly lie about on the heather, nearer home, listlessly, with her 
book and her work, our mother ever hovering near her, an attendant 
sunbeam on her pet flower. But my father and I would be up with the 
lark, and off to the mountain tops, almost in time to see the sun rise. 
We were wont to eat our breakfast over night, and carry our dinner with 
us; so he with his gun and his rod, and I with my pencil and book, 
would spend whole days in the open air, by bech and by burn, by 
loch and mountain side. It makes me feel absurdly frisky, even now, 
to think of it. 

We had a frequent companion, too, in cousin Blair, the bonniest, 
blithest laddie of all our kith and kin. Nellie would sometimes come 
with us when he was of our party. He was the only person I think 
who ever made any real impression on her heart, and happily that was 
but a slight one, for Blair did not, like so many men, fall captive to her 
beauty. Of the two he showed more preference for me; I was the 
better company, he said; and somehow, among those grand wild moun- 


tains you do not care so much for pink and white perfection, I suppose. 
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However, I cannot claim him as a lover, seeing I have never to this 
day had an offer. For all that, we were great cronies. We read the 
same books, had many confidential chats, and no end of sparring, and 
I wept long and bitterly when he had left us for India, although I 
laughed at his grave face in wishing him goodbye, and threw a saucy 
speech after him at parting. That is nearly fifteen years ago. We have 
never heard of him since, and I wonder sometimes as I sit here in my 
cottage, solitary and alone, with the wind whistling around me, and the 
river splashing on the steps below, where, in all the wide world, Blair 
may be; whether his noble head is laid under the sod, or whether it has 
grown grey and bald with the cares of a wife and family. 

But long ere he left us there came a sad change in our lives. 
My father was drowned one rough autumn night, in crossing this same 
river, far away further north. I cannot dwell on that time; it is much 
too sacred and sad. But when I had to choose a solitary home, and 
for the sake of my health had to go further south, I still clung to this 
treacherous river with a curious feeling that I was somehow nearer my 
dear father by dwelling beside the stream that had received his remains, 
and also, maybe, with a vague notion that when my time came my 
bones might lie in the same river-bed as his, or in a kirk-yard by its 
side. 

An entire change came over our lives with this our loss. The 
business passed into other hands, and, I fear, into not very clean ones. 
At any rate, our fortunes got lower and lower, and at last, when we 
had but just enough to live on, Nellie left us. She was our pride and 
pet, but my mother idolized her, and it was almost like parting from life 
to her, when she consented to let her go. But Nellie was not one to 
bear the pinch of poverty; so when a wealthy man asked her in 
marriage, my mother put no obstacle in the way. Poor, dear Nellie! 
she had better have been humble with us, than rich with her husband. 
He was a hard, tyrannical man, with the pride and narrowmindedness 
of a newly made millionaire. Nellie had gained more heart during our 
time of trouble, and clung, with what strength of feeling she had, to her 
mother and me. But from the day of her marriage she was never 
allowed to see us. Her husband carried her off to foreign parts, out of 
the way of her poor relations. As long as my mother lived we heard 
of her occasionally, by letter, but in her answer to my intelligence of 
my dear mother’s death, she told me in a sad, spiritless way, that she 
feared our intercourse must drop. Her husband said he should be 
continually on the move, and bade her tell me that my letters could 
never be sure of reaching them. 

And so, my sweet mother having passed peacefully away, I was left 
alone in the world, and took up my abode in this little cottage, twelve 
years ago this Christmas-tide. 

‘How well I remember that first coming in. A cold, drizzling rain 
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had been falling all day ; the cottage looked damp and miserable ; ea. 
hungry, cold, and spiritless, I felt almost inclined to lay me down 
supperless and fireless on the cold kitchen floor, to sleep or die, as the - 
case might be. But that was a wicked thought, and I soon shook it 
from me. The splashing of the full river outside cheered me witha 
sense of life and motion, and Nancy’s freckled face peering in at the. 
door, still further aroused me from my sadapathy. The good old soul 
brought an armful of sticks and made up a blazing fire. Then she ‘set 
out the tea, and took a cup with me, gossiping the while of her own ~ 
woes, and the loss of her old man. After which, she helped to put 
things straight, and we have been fast friends ever since. 

My strength, overtaxed during my mother’s illness, had been giving 
way, and I have ever since had enough to do to keep myself and yet 
avoid getting entirely laid up with over work. Thus the twelve years 
have slipped away; so quickly that I can scarcely believe that they are 
gone. | 
I have innumerable blessings to be thankful for. My health is 
improved, my spirits are good (save occasional attacks of lowness), my 
cottage is bright, and so, with the help of my books—especially the 
best of books, my father’s Bible—and the beauties of Nature which 
surround and charm me each day with a new expression, I lead a 
happy life, and do not want for company. 

But I must be true, and not look only on the bright side, taking 
no account of the low spirits of which I just now spoke. 

Yes, I must confess it, old maid though I am, a yearning comes over 
me at times for some one to love, and be loved by. I think of the relief 
it would be to have somebody to take some part of the burden off my soli- 
tary shoulders, and of the delight to have some one to talk to 
about my many thoughts, both grave and gay. 

And what oftener comes over me is the feeling that I am leading a 
life all to myself, as it were ; working to clothe myself, reading for my 
own pleasure and profit, eating and sleeping to keep myself alive, and 
all as far as my short-sighted vision can see, without benefiting any 
other human being, except, perhaps, Nancy Dews. 

But I put these thoughts from me, for I know they are wrong ; and 
that if I strive to fulfil the “daily round, the common task” allotted 
to me, in a loving thankful spirit, I need not vex myself about the pur 
pose of my being, but leave all things confidently to Him in whose hands 
are the issues of life. 


II.—THE ENDING, 


WHEN I left off writing the retrospect of my life, on Christmas Eve, I 
was careful to leave some spare pages at the end of my note-book, to add 
anything worthy of record that might happen to me before the close of 
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the year. But I had no suspicion of the entire change that would have 
come over my life before I again took up my pen on this New Year’s 
Day. 

Nancy spent her Christmas with me as usual. I read her the service 
in the morning ; that ended, we did ample justice to my roast beef and 
plum pudding. Then we sat crooning over the fire till dark, Nancy 
having all the talk to herself, my thoughts, I fear, wandering off rebel- 
liously to olden days. At five o’clock we had our cup of tea: after 
which Nancy trudged off to her home. Left to myself, I sat down by 
the fire to indulge in the double luxury of toasting myself to my heart’s 
content, and of giving way to my melancholy reminiscences. 

How clearly it all came before me! I seem to see them allagain,— 
my father, with his manly form, and kind, grave face, Nellie with 
her dreamy beauty ; and Cousin Blair, with his ruddy complexion, open 
brow, and merry blue eyes. My melancholy passed away, and I 
found myself actually laughing aloud at some of our old jests and 
frolics. 

My own merry laugh startled me in the stillness, and, on looking up, 
I was still further alarmed by the impression that some shadow passed 
away from my little window. I went to it, and shading my eyes from 
the firelight, looked out. It would have been a bright, moonlight 
night, but for the thick, driving snow-clouds. This, then, was evidently 
the explanation of the passing shadow, the moving away of a darker 
cloud from before the moon. 

It was a wild, weird-looking night, and I was tempted to step outside, 
delighting as I did in every phase of nature, bright or bleak. So I 
wrapped my scarlet shawl around me, and went out. Such a wintry 
gust swept in, playing havoc with my orderly little fire, that I carefully 
closed the door behind me, and walked briskly away, down the river- 
side. J always had a great enjoyment of battling with the wind, so I 
struggled on against it for some time, feeling invigorated by the conflict. 

On turning my face from it togo homewards, I paused to contem- 
plate the scene. It was a very striking one. The large expanse of 
barren moorland looked still more dark and drear from the patches of 
half-melted snow lying about, the only sign of life being the spark of 
fire-light issuing from my little window, and shining like a solitary glow- 
worm in the barren waste. 

The river at my side was dashing away headlong down to the sea, 
throwing up foamy waves in its course. Overhead were the snow- 
freighted clouds, looking too heavily laden to support themselves much 
longer in mid-air ; threatening to descend and bury the whole landscape 
beneath their soft white shroud. The momentary gleams of the moon 
and the brilliant stars that, from the rapid movement of the clouds, 
seemed to be scudding wildly across the heavens, added to the strange 
beauty of the scene. 
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A sensation of awe and reverence took possession of me, of delight- 
in being alone with Nature, and with Nature’s God; in the midst of this. 
bleak grandeur. I walked off towards my cottage home, feeling braced 
and strengthened for anything. 

And it was well I did. Bas 

On pausing before my little window to take a peep at my snuggery, I 
saw to my amazement that a strange bird had taken possession of my 
nest, in my absence. A man was sitting in my pet chair, warming’his 
strong looking hands over the fire. I could not see the face, as the head 
was bent low; I only took time to note that though the hair was grey, 
the form was powerful. Then, quick as thought, I glided to the door, 
slid the house-key, which I always carried in my pocket, noiselessly 
into the key-hole on the outside, and then paused to consider. It was - 
useless to stand shivering there; should I turn the key on him at 
once, and make the best of my way to Nancy’s? But there might be 
more of them about, and a lonely walk by the river side was. not inviting 
under the circumstances; more especially as the snow-clouds had Peia 
to discharge themselves in large flakes. 

Happily I did not feel much fear, my courage having been strung up 
by my solitary communings with Nature. So I presently decided to 
address myself to the invader, keeping a watchful eye on him and a firm 
hand on the door. It might be possible to judge by his face and voices 
whether he were a dangerous person, or merely a belated traveller. I 
lifted the latch somewhat noisily to attract his attention and then asked, 
with all the calmness I could muster, who it was that had taken ponen 
sion of my house at this time of night. | 

The face turned towards me reassured me, aad still more so did 
the soft, mellow tones of the voice, in which the interloper apologized 
for his intrusion, and pleaded the unsecured door and tempting fire 
as an excuse for the liberty taken by a half-frozen traveller. 

“ I knocked several times,” he said, “ before venturing on so bold a 
step, but, at last, getting no answer to my summons, I took the liberty 
of entering, and making myself exceedingly comfortable, as you must 
have perceived.” 

As he said the latter words there was a merry light in his eyes, that sent 
a strange thrill through me, and unnerved me more than anything had. 
yet done. The first sight of the face, and sound of the voice, had made" 
me think dreamily of the heather and gorse, and olden days, but this 
laughing light startled me out of all propriety, and compelled me to 
rush forward, and clasp the hands of the stranger, who had risen aon 
my entrance. oe 

“Blair, cousin Blair,” I exclaimed, looking up in his lined, wea- 
ther-beaten face, “can it be you?” 

“ Aye, Maggie,” he replied, ‘‘no wonder you took such a poor, wom- 
out old fellow for a robber or the like. But I should have known you 
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anywhere, Margaret; why, you don’t look a year older than when 
I saw you last, child.” 

“ Nonsense, Blair, it’s only because there’s not light enough to show 
my wrinkles; and as for calling me child, you forget how many years 
have passed over my head since we parted.” 

I tried to laugh it off, but the dear old familiar names were too much 
for me, and I burst into tears, despite my efforts to the contrary, and 
though I could have beaten myself for doing so. Presently Blair spoke 
again, quietly and gravely now. 

“Margaret,” he said, ‘“‘I was wrong to steal in upon you, like this; I 
had no right to doit. But the fact is, I was so overjoyed at having 
found you out, and at the prospect of seeing you again, that I could not 
forego giving myself this Christmas treat. I had twenty miles to walk, 
and could not start till late, so it was not altogether my fault, you see, 
that I arrived at so unfashionable an hour. But it was selfish of me,” he 
added, ‘‘I might have guessed that what was pleasure to me would be 
pain to you, and that the sight of stupid, grey-headed old cousin Blair 
might be anything but a treat.” 

The sad humility of his manner overcame my old pride, and looking 
up at the noble, careworn face, I answered him truthfully, instead of 
having recourse to my old jesting mode of hiding my feelings. 

“Nay, Blair,” I said, “you do not read me aright. There is no 
one in the world I would rather see than you. My tears were half for 
joy, and half a tribute to the dear old Highland days; but you must not 
heed them.” 

Then the bright light came into Blair’s eyes again. He drew me in 
front of the fire, and catching hold of my small hands in his strong ones, 
and fixing an earnest gaze upon my face, said, ‘‘ Margaret, can I 
believe it? Have you really a corner in your true heart for your 
poor way-worn cousin? Margaret, is it too selfish of me to ask you to 
be my wife, and brighten up the evening of my life? ” 

I don’t know what I answered him, my head felt in a whirl; but I 
must somehow have given him to understand the truth,—that I had 
always loved him since our childish days, though I had never known till 
now how strong my love had been, so firmly had my pride kept all such 
feeling in check. 

What a happy evening we had after the first excitement had calmed 
down, sitting one each side of the fire, scanning each other’s faces and 
the work of time upon them, and telling each other the history of our 
separate lives. Blair would persist in calling me child, and in saying I 
looked as young as when he left. But I told him it was a bad compli- 
ment to my former self, as I must have been a very old-fashioned look- 
ing person at twenty. He laughed heartily when he found out my lack 
of any looking-glass, and said that it convinced him that the constant 
use of mirrors was the secret of people getting to look old. 
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I had little to tell, for my part, but Blair’s life had been an eventfil | 
one, and full of shadows. His first great trial seemed to have beén‘his 
real and, as he supposed, unrequited affection for me. This had. 
stirred him up to go abroad, and try and forget his love in successful 
work. He obtained an Indian civil appointment, and rose ‘to. high 
estate ; then he made a foolish marriage, with a woman who loved kis 
position rather than himself, and half ruined him with her extravagance, 
They had been married several years without any children. Them oné 
was born only to live a few hours, and take with it its mother’s life, 
Six lonely, unloved years followed, and then he came over to England, 
and had found me out. . S 

Blair talked of a home in the Highlands on that Christmas evening, 
and of carrying me off at once—he had made his fortune, and was never | 
going back to India;—but I told him it was too far north in the winter; 
= and that for the present I would rather stay in my old home. Sohe 
gave in upon condition that I would marry him without further delay. 
That is more than a week ago, and I have promised to meet him at my 
parish church to-morrow morning, and then we are to return here 
together for our honeymoon. 

_Ah me! it is an awesome thing taking this new tenant of mine, and 
on such a long lease, too. Yet I have no fear. To-morrow I must 
begin a new life and a new note-book; but though I have loved this 
one well, I have a sure trust that I shall love that one better. 
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THE CAT’S FUGUE. 


ICTURE to yourselves a small house, half hidden in dark green 

myrtle bushes—grown round with vines—surrounded and shaded 
by wild roses and orange trees ; in the background, Naples—that queen 
of all cities ; and overhead, the canopy of an ever-smiling Italian sky, 
Such a brightly coloured scene is very enchanting to eyes half blinded 
by winter snow and ice, and our longing hearts dwell on all its volup- 
tuous loveliness, until at last we speak of the laughing blue heavens as 
if we ourselves had felt its life-giving, intoxicating sun-kisses, and had 
looked on the strange, bewitching splendour of the South. 

Having feasted on this little picture, now turn your eyes to an old, 
carelessly dressed man, who sits before the house-door, gazing thought- . 
fully into distant space. 

Sometimes an orange tree scatters him with its fragrant blossoms, he 
cares not; roses kiss the crown of his head, gay butterflies flutter play- 
fully around him. In vain. The ever-active life and motion concern 
him not ; and yet passionate expression was mobile in his dark, nobly 
formed countenance, and the burning Italian eyes contrasted strangely 
with his head’s wintry snow. It was the Maestro Alessandro Scar- 
latti. 

A harp rested against his arm-chair, and before him a great black cat 
had taken up his situation with an air of inimitable gravity and import- 
ance, busy all the time in making the tip of his tail, which, like his left 
ear, was of dazzling whiteness, wave gently across the harp-strings, by 
which curious experiment all sorts of strange sounds were produced. 
It was his constant practice (his revered master never taking unfavour- 
able notice of these musical exercises) to give himself up recklessly every 
morning to the dictates of his genius, and amid the most comical airs 
and graces to wave his tail across the harp ; sometimes, in the overflow 
of his feelings, giving vent to one of those dolorous cries, powerful alike 
to soften stones and drive mankind furious. 

Far from disturbing Meister Scarlatti, however, he would sometimes 
laugh good-naturedly when his cat fell into this musical ecstasy ; but in 
the evening Pussy sat with the solemnity of a judge in a corner of his 
master’s room, while the latter himself played the harp. In very truth, 
that must have been delightful to hear, for all the birds which sang in 
the myrtle and orange boughs came listening at the open window, and 
the roses pushed in their little heads so eagerly, one over the other, 
that many a tender bud must have lost its life thereby. The Maestro 
looked like the wondrous bard, Ossian, though not so bent with care and 
sorrow. What wonder that the soul of a sensitive tabby, who into the bar- 
gain bewailed a sweetheart’s death, should dissolve in melancholy, and 
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despair because I cannot find it. So pray leave me in peace from 
your pranks, or I will twist the neck of your little spoilt dog!” 

There were times when Scarlatti was wont to assume an irritated 
manner, and give expression to terrible threats that he would have 
been the very last man in the world to carry into execution. These 
were the moments when the current of his genius would not flow 
smoothly, and bend itself into the ideas he sought to create. Then 
all went wrong; and even the pranks of his favourite Hasse—funny 
and mild and innocent as they invariably were—would scarcely be 
tolerated by him. 

To-day, as we have just heard, he vowed vengeance against his little 
dog. . | 

Hasse knew well enough his master’s moods. He knew also how 
far he might venture. with impunity, and he liked to push his audacity 
to the very verge of an outbreak. 

“ Hold, Meister Scarlatti,” cried the visitor ; “not so quick. I see 
plainly you are in a bad humour, but you must not touch my little 
Treulieb. You know he was the parting gift of my sweet, fair German 
love, and shall follow me like her faithful affection.” 

The Maestro turned to the young man with a kind smile, and gazed 
on his bright, almost childish countenance. There stood the enthusiast 
leaning against an orange tree, surrounded by southern magnificence, 
and with eyes raised heavenwards, seemed to dream of his beloved, dis- 
tant home; of the green trees, gay flowers, and snow-crowned mountains 
in his beautiful Vaterland; or, perchance, his thoughts flew to that fairest 
among flowers, his own true-love. But soon the clouds cleared from 
his youthful brow, for Treulieb sprang on him and licked his hands. 
The Meister, again buried in thought, depended on his pupil for the 
order and peace of his little establishment. And the young man did 
his duty for a time as he read the two animals an admirable lecture and 
at its close drew from his pocket a little wig and pair of spectacles, with 
which, despite much resistance, he proceeded to adorn the insulted 
Ponto. That seemed particularly to delight mad Treulieb, who barked 
and danced about the despairing victim with the grace and agility of a 
Ballerina. 

Scarlatti glanced at the group, and was forced to laugh, but took care 
not to betray this weakness to his frolicsome pupil ; on the contrary, he 
grumbled so to himself that Hasse, fearing an outbreak, enticed his 
scholars into the adjoining room. ‘There stood the old piano open, and 
the youth’s hands soon glided over its keys as he played a furious witch 
dance. Treulieb jumped like one possessed, and at length in the exu- 
berance of his merriment, sprang with a joyful cry on miserable Ponto’s 
back, whose throat he tenderly encircled with his fore-paws. Then at 
last broke the slender thread of patience possessed by that noble 
Grimalkin’s soul, and with the thought “ to be or not to be,” he began 
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to tear about, almost flying with the light burden on his back. 
tables and chairs he sprang, spitting and scratching; sca tering 
Maestro’s papers like chaff, and raising a cloud of dust in 1 | 
room. Hasse ran to the rescue. In vain; no om no scold ; 
availed, until at last Ponto grew weary. a 
Stianie for the insult he received, and anger at his own ` weaknes 
raised a grand idea in his breast—he would ‘summon his master 
assistance. Without an instant’s hesitation he sprang on the 
the piano, ran wildly twice up and down, letting, at the same t ir 
shrill penetrating wail of his race ceed At the first strange 
Treulieb fell almost unconscious from the inspired one’s back san utile 
chord announced his fall; then followed Pussy’s spectacles, only the wig 
remained ; the confused cotta: became melodious. Hasse liste ned, bu 
through the open window, between all the vine-leaves and wild roses. 
appeared the face of the old Maestro, beaming with the most pass ior ate 
delight as he cried, “Come to my heart, Pussy ! you have found it 
and Ponto rushed half fainting into his master’s arms. But Scar rl 
sent the mad pupil away till the following day. te 
When the young man appeared before his teacher next morning ti 
latter with brilliant triumphant look showed him a manuscript thickly 
covered with notes, above which paraded the large title letters 
“Cat’s Fugue.” Then, seating himself at the piano, he played. : 
The youth, with glad surprise, instantly recognized in the wondi 
artistically woven ornamented theme the strange note signals ; 
fiendish melodies of the wild hunt performed on the piano keys i n th 
person of a despairing cat! At its close, teacher and pupil ezkata } 
themselves with laughing, but the renowned Pussy sat on his a 
left shoulder, and the latter declared to his dying day that Ponto a 
laughed quite humanly. 
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MARY WINTER’S HISTORY. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘' EAST LYNNE.” 


SHALL never forget the day so long as my life lasts. Itrests upow 

my mind as the sweetest I ever spent in this world. In spite of 

what succeeded to it—the keen first anguish, and then the months and 

months of dull, wearing pain—the bliss of that one day reflects itself a 

little in my heart even now; causing me, when at rare. intervals some: 

incident recals it, to feel a faint glow of what once was, like the 
shadow of a fading rainbow. 

It was a hot morning of a gorgeous summer. One of those 
days, when the sky is almost a purple blue, and the sun rides his trium- 
phant course in the heavens, unchecked by a cloud ; when we abandon. 
work and all kinds of exertion, and lie on the grass under sheltering 
trees, or in dells by the side of the cool, murmuring rivulet. Just as 
you may see, in the picture I draw, a young lady seated on a rustic 
bench placed under a spreading oak tree that made one of a grove of 
trees behind her, clustering together their thick and graceful foliage. 
The grass in front sloped down to the bank and hedge that bounded 
it. The hedge was gay with its clusters of wild roses and woodbine, 
flinging out their fragrance on the air; all along the bank nestled blue- 
bells, flowering thyme, forget-me-nots, and the small pink blossoms that 
are so pretty and that served to make a contrast in colouring. Beyond 
the hedge lay the beanfield in flower, its delicious scent overpowering that 
of the woodbine. And, farther off, was stretched out a wide expanse 
of landscape; woods and dales and trees and hills, all in one vast 
panorama of beauty. Farmhouses were scattered about; gleams of 
bubbling water might be seen; the cattle browzed lazily ; the golden 
corn was ripening. The young lady had brought out a book; but it 
lay unopened beside her. A large straw hat came over her face, 
shading its delicate complexion from the sun. It was a bright and 
pleasant face, with golden brown hair, and a somewhat pensive look in 
the dark brown eyes. She was of middle height, graceful in figure as 
are most young girls : and she wore a light summer muslin, with frilled 
pelerine of the same, in fashion then, whose long ends were crossed 
on her chest. That young lady was me. 

It was me, Mary Serena Winter. I sat there in a dream of silent 
happiness. The book was a charming book, read by me then for the 
first time, “ The Bride of Lammermoor :” but it was not as charming as 
the thoughts I was lost in: and so I let it lie and thought them out. 
One would be with me that evening who was more to me than all the 
world—Francis Gayne. 

Our parish and village—the village lying beyond the grove of trees 
behind me—was called St. Leet’s. Two miles away lay another parish 
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Mary Winter's History. = — ` a 
The Rector of Naughton, in capac 
tated by grave illness, was an allowed absentee : in his plac e wa 
appointed, as permanent curate, the Reverend Francis Gayne. Hehad 
been there a year Now ; living in the rectory with his sister: and we, he 
and I, had learned to be all the world to each other.. , 


“This is Thursday,” I said to myself, “ and on Thursday evenings 


he always comes” and oh! the spring of joy that thrilled through 
my whole soul at the thought ! Looking up at the sun, I saw it must 
be about twelve o'clock. In six hours I should see him. eh cays 
He had called me many endearing names, he had told me how he 
loved me: but about marriage he had never spoken much. ‘Where 
was the use, he said, one day, of planning and plotting, so long as e 
had but his hundred pounds a year stipend, and the rectory to live in ? 
Very true. I had my own little fortune—a hundred and ten pounds a 
year, all told: but my mother—as he and i believed—would not have 
allowed me to marry on SO slender a prospect. We did not cast a 
thought to it: not a regret. At least, I can answer for myself. So 
long as we were together, and could see each other every few days, that 
was bliss enough without looking to the future. ai 
The morning was lovely! with the serene blue heavens above . 
the still repose of all things around, the sweet scent of the beanfiel d, 


that came wafting gently on in one delicious odour! It was very warm, 
though. Taking off my hat, I laid it on the grass. I knew I ought to 
get on with my book ; it had been lent to me by Emily Merrit, and I 
should have to give it back on the morrow; but there I sat, instead, 
idly looking and dreaming. A sudden movement aroused me. | i 

Pushing through a gap -n the hedge, from that fragrant bea field, 
and swiftly leaping up the slight hill before me, came one, without 
warning. Ere my brain 


had well given its startled thrill, he was upon 
me; ere my cheeks had gained their hue of deeper crimson, his hand 
It was Francis Gayne. | a 


is 
‘ Fave I surprised you, Mary?” AERA 
Surprised me ! My face was changing, my very heart’s blood was 
bounding and dancing. How should I hide from him the rush of joy 
that thrilled through all my frame? That one moment rests on my 


memory yet as no other has ever rested, or ever will rest. The day 


had been bright before : it was heaven now. 
“Where did you come from, Francis?” i 
«Not out of the beans,” he answered, laughing. “JT had business 
with Mr. Lambert this morning, Mary, and so came over to the parson- 
age. When it was at an end, I took the beanfield path, and saw you 


sitting here.” AR 
He was tall and slender and very good-looking. Fair, with light 


curling hair, and expressive blue eyes. Dressed in his superfine best 


as he was to-day, he looked a man ‘1 a thousand; a man fit to stand 
j 
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and village : that of Naughton. 
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amidst courtiers before the Queen. My heart went up with a great 
throb of pride as I shyly gazed at him. 

“ Make a bit of room, my darling.” 

My face and neck must have been all one blush as I obeyed, for the 
seat was hardly wide enough for more than me I went to the extreme 
edge. There was nobody about, or likely to be, and he stole his arm 
round my waist and held me. 

“ What should you say, Mary, if I were going to get a rise?” 

“A rise?” 

“ A change from the curacy of Naughton to a living of my own.” 

“But I thought you were permanent curate at Naughton, Francis.” 

“ Permanent, in so far as that I am not likely to be removed while 
my rector lives,” he answered. ‘But not permanent absolutely. If a 
living were offered me I am at liberty to take it.” 

“ And to quit Naughton ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Has a living been offered you ?” 

“Not quite yet. I think it is about to be. I gota note last night 
from Mr. Lambert, asking me to come over to the St. Leet’s vicarage 
this morning for the purpose of meeting a gentleman to whom he 
wished to introduce me. I did so: and found the gentleman was Sir 
John Amos. He has a vacant living in his gift ; and Mr. Lambert had 
been speaking a word for me to him.” 

“ And shall you have it ?” I eagerly said. 

Francis Gayne smiled. ‘‘ You are dating onwards, my dear, in ask- 
ing that. I cannot tell. Sir John was very polite, but he gave no sign 
one way or the other.” 

Still, the possibility was hope enough for us. Francis took off his 
hat and laid it on the grass by his side, just as I had laid mine, and 
wiped from his brow the moisture gathered there. Then we sat on 
together, our hearts at rest; talking a little of what should be if the 
living came to him, but mostly keeping silence. Oh! what a happy hour 
it was ! all the happier to me for having been unexpected. It was so 
rarely that we met in the morning. Even to this day, the passing of a. 
beanfield when the perfume’s on it, will bring something of the old 
feelings to my memory. 

Looking at his silver watch by and by, he found it was one o’clock. 
How quickly the time had passed! We went back through the grove 
and the shady path : and Francis—Francis under the dark shadow of the 
trees, when no eye was on us—caught my face to his and kissed it lin- 
geringly. Beyond the grove, at this end of the village, stood our house, 
a large, old-fashioned red bricked dwelling. My brother Richard was 
coming along at his usual striding pace. 

“Why, Gayne!” he exclaimed, “are you here this morning!” And 
Francis explained why he had come, as they shook hands. 
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I have often wondered since whether Richard suspdeiedan Ai 
was between us—and I can never answer. He was much absorbed by 
his own courting, for he was going to be married, and by the ma nage 
ment of his land. But I think my mother saw a little how it was as 
Nothing had been said to her by either me or Francis. He felt ashamed 
to ask for me until his prospects should brighten. If he got this ie 5 





living Ah, if he only got it! ro Mya 
“It is dinner-time,” said Richard to him. “Will you come in and 
take somer” a3 


My mother met us at the door. In her old-fashioned, simple courtesy 
she said she should be very much pleased if Mr. Gayne would partake 
of dinner, but it was only a plain one: cold roast beef, and a currant-and- 
raspberry pudding. I don’t believe Francis knew whether it was col dor 
hot: I don’t believe we, he or I, knew anything but that we sat at the 
same table, facing each other. ae 

He went out with Richard afterwards. I read my Bride of Lamme 
moor in sweet content: my mother fell asleep over her natohework k. 
They came back to tea. The table was laid in the garden under- the 
spreading elm tree ; and quite a little feast was made of it. All for hi m 
my mother told Kins in a laughing way. In the cool of the evening, 
when he set off to walk to Naughton, we went part of the way w vith 
him, quitting him when he left the fields for the highway. ght 

Francis did not get the living. Mr. Lambert—you will have under- 
stood that he was our vicar at St. Leet’s—informed him that Sir Joh n 
Amos had been much pleased with what he saw of him, but he thought 
him too young to have charge ofa parish that teemed with poor, some 
of whom were rough. Francis was six-and-twenty: and, as he said to 
me, every day would make him older, and he should rather have liked 
totackl ethe roughs and the poor. However—it was not tobe. _ 

It was somewhat of a disappointment perhaps: especially to him: 
but so long as we were within reach of each other and could anes 
nothing touched us much. The summer passed into autumn, and the 
autumn began to give place to winter: and to me the whole carth wa s 
nothing less than Eden. i 

It was a busy autumn with us. At its close Richard married and 
brought home his wife, and I and my mother went to another hate a 
pretty little house hard by. When my father had died some people 
thought he had not been fairly just to my brothers; that he should hav 
left what he had to leave more equally. Richard, because he was” i 
eldest, had the house and the land. The two younger, Tom in Cana da, 
George in London, had but a sum of five hundred pounds each le tto 
them; no more. My mother had an annuity during her life, chargeabl DI 
on Beh and the estate: at her death it would go back to Richarc 
My sister, who had married very well indeed, had nothing.. And I 
had money that brought me in a hundred and ten pounds yearly yaar 
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which money my three brothers were co-trustees ; and a home with my 
mother so long as she should live and I was single. 

And so, I say, the summer and autumn passed: and in my heart I 
think the time was only marked by the meetings with Francis Gayne. 
There were moments when we paced together in the sunlight ; inter- 
views, brief and stolen, when our hands met under thefaint light of the 
moon. Hope shed around us her golden colouring : and all was peace. 


II. 


Tuer last week in November a letter came from my brother George in 
London. Clara (his wife) was ill ; confined to her room with her little 
two weeks’ old baby ; the household was taking advantage of her in- 
capacity to run riot; and George wanted my mother—an active manager 
yet—to go up for a short while and see to things. His practice was a 
very fair one, he said, for a beginner, but it would not stand seven 
pounds of fresh butter in a week and a gallon of ale daily. 

“Shall you go, mamma?” I asked, after she had read the letter 
aloud. 

“ Of course I shall, Mary. And you also.” 

éc I ? 2) 

“Why, yes. George knows I go nowhere now without you. And 
they will be very glad to see you.” : 

“ Well—of course—if you wish 

“Have you any objection to aan came the duck interruption to 
my hesitating words. 

How could I say I had? The thought of Francis Gayne, of leav- 
ing him, had made me turn fora moment half faint and sick. The 
next, I felt ashamed of my selfishness, and answered impulsively. 

“Of course I will go with you, mamma.” 

“ And I think, my dear, that we can manage to get off this after- 
noon. There’s a train passes at five o’clock, or thereabouts, and we 
shall be in London and at George’s between eight and nine. I cannot 
let him be eaten out of house and home.” . 

How I hoped that Francis would chance to come over that morning! 
I did not like to write to tell him we were going away. At least, I should 
not have minded writing ; but how could I bring myself to the boldness 
of giving the note to any messenger to take? The hope was vain, and 
he did not come. 

Richard went with us to the station; telling us all the way in a laugh- 
ing kind of grumble, that we should be a month too early, and might 
take a good nap in the waiting room. My mother answered that it was 
better to be too early than too late, and he had no need to wait to see 
us off. 

Richard was right. We had twenty minutes to spare. He went to 
hold a gossip with the station master ; and my mother insisted upon 
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keeping guard over our luggage at the end of the platform in Si E 
my telling her (and the porter too) that it would be safe. = = = 
“Then, mamma, I will look to it. You go in to the fire and si 
down.” sH. f 
“ Don’t you take your eyes off it for a minute, Mary ; especially t 
basket. I know what these stations are: and at the dusk hour,” 
She went indoors ; and I, honourably true to my bargain, sat a 
on the bench under the window; and stared at the trunks and th 
basket : the latter containing fowls, and game, and a home-cured ts m 
we were conveying to George. The station was nearly deserted ; the 
lights burnt drearily. I sat on, a model of patience. AiG 
A bell tinkled, and a train came rushing in, and stopped at the op po: 
site platform. Some passengers alighted, and crossed over .the bridg e 
to this side ; for at that period there was no other egress, but it has 
been altered since. All gave up their tickets and disappeared exce ept 
one; a well-dressed young lady, who stood looking about her. "she cs 
H This way, ma’am, this way,” cried the ticket- collector. s Ticket, 
please” Ne 
She turned round at the authoritative words, which brondi her 
face nearly close to mine. I had stood up, thinking I heard thes ess 
train. 
“I am waiting for my luggage,” said the young lady ina hate shty 
voice. She had a haughty face too, but a fair one, with béant ighi it 
hair that gleamed in the gaslight. 
“Whats that there about luggage?” asked Cobb the pantie iti 
considered it his duty to be surly with strangers, and who had folloy ed 
the passengers across. ‘There ain’t no luggage come by: this i an, 
save the bags the folk carried theirselves.” | 
‘““'There’s my luggage,” coldly repeated the young lady. 
It turned out that the luggage had gone on in the train. A few wt 
of recrimination ensued: she charging the porter with not looking af 
it ; he charging her with not telling him there was any to look after. Aò 
u This comes of my travelling alone—they told me I should lose my- 


self,” I heard her murmur, as she drew up her tall form to its fi 
(i 


height. UNPA 
“We must send a message after it ; it’ll come back all nght,” said 
Cobb. “What’s the name on’t, and where’s it to be took to?” à 


” 


“My name—Miss Bartholomew,” she said. ‘It must be sent to 
Captain Lambert’s. Are none of the Lamberts here to meet Ree 
They ought to be.” 

“ There’s a power 0’ folk outside,” said the man. ‘Since the acid 
last week the station master won’t let nobody on to this here platform 
when a train’s starting, except them what’s going by it.” ey. 

She drew her travelling shawl round her, gave up her Cae and 
passed through the door without another word. Captain Lambert a 
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his family lived at Naughton: I knew them slightly, but not much. 
The captain and our vicar were cousins. Richard came flying from 
the little office. 

“ Mary, where’s the mother? The train is nearly up.” 

We got off safely, ourselves and our baggage; Richard vowing he 
had given special directions as to the safety of the basket. My last 
recollection, in steaming out of the station, was of a fair, proud, self- 
possessed girl, with waving bright hair, and who bore what had struck 
me as being a singular name—Bartholomew. 


III. 
Ir was a green Christmas. A warm season, almost like spring. Birds 
sang; violets peeped up in the home garden. As I went along the 
lane leading to the church, the balmy mildness of the air and the still- 
ness of the skies were gratefully pleasant. I could almost fancy I saw 
the hedges springing out into bud. 

How glad I was to be at home again! My whole pulses were thrill- 
ing with happiness. I might see him at any minute; see Aim. More 
than three weeks, nearly a month, and we had neither met nor heard 
from each other. | 

We had come home the previous night, after staying all that while in 
London. It had seemed to me something like a year. . This was 
Christmas Eve, and there was a great deal to do—what with unpack- 
ing, and answering letters, and preparing for the morrow, when Richard 
and his wife would dine with us. Richard had wanted us to go to 
them, but my mother said No: so long as she was able to entertain, 
her children must come to her on Christmas Day. The afternoon was 
waning before I had finished, and could run up to Richard’s. His wife 
was not to be found in any of the sitting-rooms. 

“ My mistress is at the church, Miss Mary,” said one of the servants, 
coming forth. ‘She’s gone to help with the green things.” 

“What—is the church not done yet, Sarah?” I returned, in some 
surprise. For Mrs. Lambert never left it so late as Christmas Eve. 

But Sarah could not say. She had heard her mistress at dinner say 
she was going to the church. 

So I determined to go too. One of my regrets, but only a slight 
one, at having stayed so long in London, was the not being able to 
help with the church decoration. All girls like doing it. The old 
grey edifice stood sideways to me as I reached the end of the lane 
and went through the gate into the churchyard. Its windows had a red 
colouring in them. It was not the setting sun that cast it: it must be 
light from the inside. 

Even so. Though still nearly broad daylight outside, the inside, 
never very bright, had grown dim, and the lamps were lighted. Quite 
a crowd of people seemed to be gathered in the open space before the 
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chancel, and mounds of green branches strewed the flags. N I hea 
talking and laughing. Mrs. Richard Winter saw me enter and c ame 
up the aisle. i ai 
“Ts it you, Mary? I thought you wees to be too busy Me com e ou 
to-day : or I might have called for you.” a 
“ Hòw are you getting on ?” i 
“Oh, pretty well. We shall have to come back after ‘tea a nd 
finish.” trie 
“Mrs. Lambert must have begun late this year, Agnes.” | 
‘She did. It was not her fault. Her daughters and most of the 
rest of the girls chose to go over to Naughton and get that one dor e 
first.” ey 
“ What—Mr. Gayne’s?” said I impulsively. init 
“Mr. Gayne’s of course. ‘There is no other church.” | ae 
What for, I wondered. Our people had never gone to do his church 
before. Naughton had workers of its own. la 
“ Have you taken my string, Mrs. Winter ?” i 
We were nearly up with them then. The young lady, who had 
turned round to put the question from the midst of a mountain of 
prickly holly, seemed to be familiar to me, both in her face and voice. 
A handsome girl with a haughty countenance. Where had I seen her? 
Tax my recollection as I would, I could not at that first-moment tell. 
‘Carry Lambert has the string,” replied Richard’s wife. ase 
“ Wait an instant, Agnes,” I whispered. ‘“ Who is that young lady?” 
“ Charlotte Bartholomew. She is staying at the vicarage: a relative — 
of the Lamberts. Miss Bartholomew the heiress, some people call her. 
She is very rich.” saj 
“ I remember now. I saw her . : as 
The words died on my lips; the remembrance from my mind. . 
Lifting itself up on the other side the holly, as if he had been stooping, 
appeared a face I knew and loved too well. Francis Gayne’s. It all 
flashed upon me: they had been over to help him, and he in turn had 
come to help them. But Francis was speaking. ve 
“ Please toss the string here, somebody. We are at a standstill.” 
“Carry, what have you done with the string? I’m sure you had it. 
Oh, here’s Mary Winter! Here’s Mary Winter.” 
I saw his head go up witha kind of jerk. Our eyes met, thrilling 
my heart with happiness. But he did not come round: the holly was’ 
between us. | 
‘Thank you,” he said, as the twine was passed to him. And he 
bent his head down on the work again : that of making a wreath, which 
Miss Bartholomew held. mt 
We were introduced to each other, she and I. In the hour’s gossip 
that ensued while our hands were busy, I learnt many things. Miss 
Bartholomew had recovered her luggage promptly; she had stayed 
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nearly three weeks at Captain Lambert’s of Naughton, and had now 
come to stay as long at St. Leets vicarage. And I learnt, moreover, 
that Richard and his wife were going to give a dance a day or two after 
Christmas. They were all full of it. 

“ You must come and help me dress the ball-room with evergreens,” 
said Agnes, to them. “I should like it to look nice.” 

“Oh, won’t we!” çried a chorus of voices in answer. ‘“ That wz// 
be fun.” 

“Let me see,” went on Agnes. ‘To-morrow, Wednesday, is Christ- 
mas Day: and the dance will be Friday. That leaves only Thursday. 
We must do it then. You will all come.” 

‘To be sure we will.” . 

“Will you, Mr. Gayne?” 

“I fear not,” he answered. “The day after Christmas is a busy day 
in my parish. I will if I can, Mrs. Winter.” 

At five o’clock we dispersed for tea, leaving everything in the church 
as it was, and the sexton to take care of it. I had been longing for 
the hour to strike, that I and Francis might be once more together. I 
knew he would take me home. Most of them were going in to.the 
vicarage; one or two home with Agnes. Amidst the crowd in the 
porch, he and I were close together. 

“You will come home and see mamma?” I whispered to him. 
“ And take tea.” 

“Thank you, Mary—if I could. But I have promised Mrs. Lambert.” 

Those who have experienced the same shock of disappointment will 
remember how their hearts fell. I had to make the best of it. He 
had promised her, reason told me, before he knew I should be at the 
church: perhaps before he even knew we had come home. They all 
turned one way; I and Agnes and the Miss Merrits another; and my 
steps were as lead. But still—oh it is true!—no shadow of what 
was to come lay on my spirit. 

“How foolish Iam!” I thought, taking myself to task. “In half 
an hour we shall be together in the church again: and he is sure to 
walk home with me later.” 

But—when we had re-assembled in the church, Francis was not 
there. Somebody asked where Mr. Gayne was, and Emma Lambert 
answered that he had pleaded business and gone hurrying home. 

My mother did not altogether approve of the projected party, and 
as good as told Richard and Agnes so, while we sat at dessert on 
Christmas Day. They were getting fond of parties, she feared—and 
where would the younger children’s portion have been had she and 
our father lived up to all their income, as she feared Richard must be 
doing? Richard laughed good-naturedly: he thought it would be 
time enough to think of putting by for his children when the children 
came. 
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On Thursday the girls came to help decorate the ball-room : a long 
room at the side of the house, with a white boarded floor and white- 
washed walls, that had been our nursery when we were children. 
Everybody agreed it would have looked bare and naked without the 
evergreens. The wax-light sconces were nailed up at equal distances 
all round, and Richard hung some engravings between them. The 
rest was filled up with evergreens, chiefly holly: the lights and the 
pictures looked to be shining out of frames of green. ‘They worked 
well. Miss Bartholomew had not come. And she was just as well 
away, said Emma Lambert, for she never gave real aid in any kind of 
work. Neither did I aid them. I was in the kitchen, helping the 
servants with the creams and jellies and trifles; for I was a better hand 
at that than Agnes. 

You will not care to hear about the dance—only my share in it. 
My share! Just as the first day I wrote of rests on my memory as the 
whitest and sweetest of my life, so this night rests, and ever will rest, 
as the darkest. 

We were both dressed alike—I and Charlotte Bartholomew. It 
chanced to be so. White muslins, white ribbons, and white pearls in 
our pretty hair. Oh yes! my hair, though of a different shade, was 
pretty as hers: I may say it surely now, when all my vanity has worn 
away. 

Francis was late. His sister had cuie with the Lamberts, and was 
to sleep at the vicarage. It must have been quite eight o’clock (we 
are early in the country, remember) and some dances were over, when 
I saw him standing in the doorway talking to Mr. Lambert. He 
caught my eye and came forward. It was the first time I had seen 
him in strict evening dress, such as laymen wear. 

“Good evening, Mary. Are you quite well ?” 

“You are late,” I whispered, as my hand lingered in his. 

“Yes. I could not get away before. It is our old women’s tea 
party, and [ ——” 

“Mary! My dear, I want you.” 

The call came from my mother, and I had to go to her. 

“May I have the pleasure of dancing this next quadrille with you, 
Miss Winter ?” 

It was John Merrit who asked this: a steady young man, good as 
gold, the eldest son of our nearest neighbours. He had come up as I 
was turning from my mother. 

“Not this next, John, thank you. Another set later if you like.” For 
I as much believed I was engaged for this to Mr. Gayne as though he 
had formally asked me. Who else, but-me, would Francis be likely to 
take for it? So John Merrit went up to Caroline Lambert. 

The set was forming then, and I looked round for Francis. Several 
gentlemen stood in the doorway, non-dancers, but I could not see him 
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with them. The music had begun. Why! there he was, standing at 
the head of the room, and making ready to lead off the quadrille, with 
Miss Bartholomew. What did it mean? Did he suppose I was en- 
gaged? But he had not come to ask me the question. 

“ Are you not dancing, Mary?” cried Richard’s wife in surprise, as 
she passed me with her partner. 

“ Not this set, Agnes. John Merrit did ask me, but I declined.” 

I cannot say I was uneasy. I only thought there must have been 
some mistake somehow. The next set Francis came to me, and we 
stood up. It was the lancers. But he was very silent throughout, and 
= I wondered what was amiss with him. 

“ Are you well, Francis ? ” 

“ Yes, thank you. Except for a bit of a headache. I shall not 
dance again, I think.” 

But he did. He seemed so cold and out of sorts, keeping aloof in 
the doorway, that half the pleasure of the evening went out for me. 
I had had my set with John Merrit, and sat out the next by my own 
choice. As to the waltzes—well, my dear mother did not care that I 
should join in them. I transgressed sometimes, as she knew, but never 
when she was present. It was the lancers, again: and—there was 
Francis Gayne standing up with Miss Bartholomew. He seemed ani- 
mated enough now, and bent his head while he talked to her. 

There was a large recess at one end of the room, where our rocking- 
horse used to stand. Richard and Agnes had improvised this into a 
temporary conservatory for the night. Its window opened on the 
garden-path: it had been left free in case air should be wanted. . I 
stood with my face pressed on the panes, looking out on the moonlight. 
Behind me, the tall shrubs and plants intervening, two people were 
talking: and I knew the voices for those of Emma Lambert and 
Richard’s wife. 

“t Yes, they are dancing together ; I quite believe it is going to be a 
match,” Emma was saying—and I remember wondering in a listless 
kind of way of whom they were speaking. “He dances well. Papa 
thinks it is scarcely the thing for Mr. Gayne, as a clergyman, to do, 
though he is a young man.” 

“ Why, Emma, what harm. can there be in his dancing at a sober 
gathering like this?” cried Mrs. Richard. ‘‘I dare say your papa did 
as much in his time.” | 

Emma Lambert laughed : she was older than my brother’s wife: and 
there ensued a pause. Emma resumed. | 

“I should not at all wonder but they are engaged. It will be a fine 
thing for Mr. Gayne if they do marry. Charlotte Bartholomew is rich. 
She has six hundred a year, and is her own mistress. Her father and 
mother are dead.” 

-_“ They cannot have been long making matters up.” 
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“ He saw a great deal of her when she was at Captain Taiba s; since 
she came to us, not a day passes but he is over on some pre 
other. Between ourselves, I cannot help thinking that Miss Gayne 
been scheming for it. She is very near and selfish. I am sure of one 
thing—that Charlotte Bartholomew is in love with him : and she is what 
you may call beautiful.” he bie 

— “ Well—yes,” assented Mrs. Eighat, dubiously. ‘A handsom 
distinguished face, but not a soft one.’ 

“Tf anything does come of it I shall be disappointed. At least, not 
I—for personally it is nothing to me—but my expectations will be. . 
fancied there was something between him and Mary.” be 

s Mary Winter P” sai N 

“Yes. I suppose I must have been mistaken.” ee 

“That I am sure you were if you did think it,” said Mrs. Ricl ard d 
decisively—and she spoke but in accordance with her opinion, for suct h 
an idea had never once entered her head. St 

“They have been so intimate. He was always coming over here or 
to Mrs. Winter's.” ale 

“Very intimate indeed. Intimate as brother and sister. Just one 
of those intimacies, Emma, that never result in anything warmer. As 
to his coming over often—I think that was for the friendship he bore » 
my husband.” 

“Then rely upon it, itis a made-up thing with Charlotte Barthii 
spoke Emma Lambert with emphasis. “ shie is not as pretty as man e 
Mary’s face is one of the nicest I ever saw.’ 

“As if men married for pretty faces!” returned Mrs. Richard—who Di 
had a plain one herself. Mary is not rich either: Miss Bartholomew is” 

The quadrille had ended ; there was a great stir and bustle, and 
the speakers went away. Do you think I could have stayed in my 
prison, listening to what verily seemed to blister my brain, but for being 
hemmed-in ? Opening the glass doors softly I got out into the garden, 
ran round the house to a side door and so up to my old chamber. ake? 
was still called Miss Mary’s room. 

How I got through that next quarter of an hour, I know not. Down 
by the bed I knelt, my face buried in the clothes, my heart one living 
agony. I hardly thought I could bear it, and live. Trouble of many 
kinds might come to me in life; I knew not; but none like unto the 
anguish of that first awakening. F rancis Gayne false ! Francis Gayne false ! 

I might not stay. Almost worse than the agony itself, would be the 
shame to me of any one’s suspecting it. Smoothing my har, I went 
down again, instinctively seeking my mother’s side, as if there were 

protection there. She was in the drawing-room by the fire, alone just then. 
“ You look pale, Mary. Cold. What is it, my dear?” : | 
“ Pale? cold?” I returned, sick at the remark, frightened at the 
question. “I shall be hot nonah when I begin dancing again, mamme a.” 
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“ Have you heard the news?” she resumed in an undertone. “ Mr. 
Gayne is going to be married.” 

“ Oh, is he? ” 

The words were careless enough, but I knew that my poor face 
turned whiter than death. She looked at me with sad, solerat, question- 
ing eyes. 

“Tf it ever was as—as I had used to fancy, Mary, he is a false-hearted 
man, not worth a true girl’s thought. My child, you may wish him a 
good journey in his new path: and wish it him with all your heart, as 
a worthless thing to be well rid of.” 

Oh, was there no peace for me anywhere? Anything but this; any- 
thing but this. My mother was going on to say that Agnes had 
whispered the news to her, when Agnes herself and ever so many more 
came in, their faces heated with the waltz just over. I turned away, 
snatched a shawl from the hall, and so went into the grounds through 
the open front door. Others were out also: it was a mild night and 
the air was welcome. 

But I did not want to meet them. The shrubbery was dark and 
solitary, and I crept to the bench in the opening, and sat there. No, 
there was no peace even here; two people came pacing slowly down 
it: and—and—it was key. I could not get away until they had 
passed. 

His arm was round her; his head was bent to a level with hers; he 
spoke in those low sweet tones that had been hitherto kept for me 
only, and had made the music of my existence. I was thankful ever 
after, thankful in the solemn meaning of the word, that I was enabled 
to control myself to stillness. 

“ Never but you, Charlotte,” he tenderly said; “ I have never loved, 
or could love another. Why, my dearest, you must see this.” 

What she answered, I did not catch; the tone was lower than his ; 
but she lifted her face to look at him. Francis Gayne bent his and 
kissed her lips : just as sweet a kiss as he was wont to leave on mine. 

Do you not think I had enough of agony that night to serve me for 
a whole lifetime? I know this much: but for God’s pitying*help, I 
had never borne it. 

The Reverend Francis Gayne was a enact pitiful and paltry. That 
I should have to write it of him! Whether he was marrying Miss Bar- 
tholomew for her money or her beauty, he had deserted{me in the 
most cruel and barefaced manner, and he owed me an explanation. 
Will it be believed that he never offered to give it? A gentleman 
would have striven to make some attempt at apology, though it were 
only to say ‘ Mary, I am a rogue and vagabond, and I beg you to for- 
give and forget me.’ Notsohe. He never spoke a private word to 
me after that: he never appeared to remember or to recognise that 
there had been anything between us. For appearance’ sake he came 
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over now and then; but his sister was always with him. Richard 
suspecting, laughing Richard, said how closely Gayne must b 
attendance on his ladye-love, Miss Bartholomew. During o1 
visits, he and I were accidentally left alone together for five m 
He nervously snatched up a book, went to the window, and kept: 
ng it all the while, as though its contents enchained him. Did he sar 
in his cowardice, that I should reproach him ?—or tell him that my 
heart was broken? 4 Ege 

Charlotte Bartholomew went back to her London home. In } ps 
she became Charlotte Gayne, sid her husband brought her home to 
Naughton rectory. ig fe 


i d ‘ae 


EU, a ie 

THE years passed on. A heart-riving ATE EA such as t his, 
cannot fall upon a woman and not leave its traces. They are felt for 
all time. Nothing in this world can ever be quite the-.same'again. Th he 
one taste of paradise—the only glimpse that can be caught of it here— 
has faded out for aye; and we have to do the best we can vie 
reality. Never more can the world’s path be strewn with flowers: with 
flowers that made every step a strange, romantic, unutterable ae 
The skies have lost their fascinating lustre; the trees are but dull trees S, 
after all; the garden’s roses are only ae ones. 3 ARS 
I did Me best. I strove and struggled with my bitter heart, and. 
tried to find content—not pleasure: that could not be—in the ties stil 
left tome. I think it was about two years before the battle was quite 
won. A long while, some reader will incredulously say; but I am ~ 
telling the simple truth: and I believe few in this world love as I- 
loved. At the two years’ end, I could think of the past without a — 
shiver; I might even have talked of it had there been any close friend — 
to whom I could open my soul. The power to feel that sweet romance- 
could never be renewed; “the song had left the bird;” but I was” 
quite prepared to fulfil cheerfully all the duties that might fall to me in 
this life, and to take the good it gave me. I was ready to enter on 
woman’s special mission and marry, did any eligible man, one whom | 
could respect and esteem, present himself. sR 
Let none be shocked at the avowal. I believe that every woman 
born into the world does possess in a greater or less degree the latent 
instinct to find ahelpmate. I believe that where a woman goes through 
life unchosen, a sensation of disappointment, a sore consciousness of — 
= neglect arises up within her at odd moments, and is felt bitterly. Yes; 
I was ready to be chosen; secretly hoping for it; and no reason what- 
ever existed why I onl not be. trite 
There was one man in the world I would not and could not ot have 
married now—allowing that he had been free—the Reverend Francis 
Gayne. How it may be with others, I know not: but in my case’ se” 
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process of cure had left me with a peculiar distaste to him. I do not 
well know how to describe the feeling. I did not dislike him as an 
acquaintance ; I don’t know that I should have refused him as a friend; 
but to marry him would have been simply impossible; I should have 
shrunk from the bare idea with aversion and horror. 

A suitor came in the shape of John Merrit. He told me, his fair 
fresh manly face blushing ingenuously, that he had loved me always ; 
but his father had made a point of his waiting for his twenty-fifth birth- 
day before he spoke, that he might “ be sure he knew his own mind.” 
I liked John Merrit ; he was a young man worthy of being liked; one 
in a thousand ; and the marriage in a pecuniary point of view was un- 
exceptionable. I said Yes: and my mother and Richard shook his 
hand warmly. We had pleasant days together that spring and summer. 

Our marriage was fixed for the month of October. We lingered to- 
gether in the soft evenings, when the trees and hedges were still in their 
full-leafed bloom, conversing on our future life, and the happiness it 
would bring. There was perfect confidence between us. John told 
me of some frightful scrapes he got into at college in what he called 
his thoughtless and foolish days: how vexed and ashamed he felt when 
he recalled them! And I told him of my love for Francis Gayne. 

I don’t know whether it was wrong or right, expedient or non- 
expedient, wise or silly. I told him I had once loved the clergy- 
man with my whole heart; but I did not enlarge upon that period, or 
what it had cost me; and I said the love had more than died out: I 
said moreover that I could never have regarded Mr. Gayne with the 
same steady and true esteem I felt for im. John only pressed my 
hand as we walked, and laughed a little at my “girlish fancy.” 
Evidently the confession bore nothing serious to his mind. 

But there lay a fatality on the projected union. In September, when 
we were in the full tide of preparation for it; I sewing, John crowding 
his new home with all kinds of costly and pretty things, lavishing far 
more money than was needful—in September my mother died. My 
dear mother, who had been the best that ever children had. Ailing all 
the summer, she died quietly and peacefully, in the sure and certain 
hope of the Resurrection through Christ. 

“ I will not have your marriage put off for me, Mary,” she said once 
or twice in the last week. “I may not live to see you married ; but 
must not be put off.” 

Not for very long, as I decided afterwards. But neither John nor I 
liked to wed within a month—as it would have been. In December 
—we both agreed. The tenth of December, all being well. And that, 
a flash of memory told me, would be three years since Mr. Gayne’s 
perfidy. I had been a child then; a child of twenty. I was twenty- 
three, and, in some things, an aged woman now. 

My mother’s cottage was given up, and I went home to Richard’s. 
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I had paid a long visit during those first miserable two years to Georg e 
and his wife in London; and it served to wean my thoughts from old 
scenes. George was seria on well now and drove his brougham : 
they had always thought a good deal of his skill at Guy’s. mel 

December camein. On the third of the month, when the wind was 
southerly and the skies had as much grey as blue, Richard left the 
breakfast table to go about on his land as usual. His wife suddenly re- 
membered something she ought to have told him. I ran out, and 
caught him at the gate. 

“Oh very well,” replied Richard, “J’ll see about it when I come 
home, tell Agnes. Mary, who’s this?” | 

A gentleman well mounted was riding down the road, in his scarlet 
coat and white small-clothes. My heart filled with pleasure as I recog- 
nized him : though it did not bound tumultuously, or my cheeks redden, 
as they once had done at the sight of another. Richard broke into 
a stave of our old nursery rhyme— | | 


‘¢ This is Sir John Barleycorn, 
Who rode the horse with the beautiful form, 
Which followed the huntsman with his hounds and horn.” 





John Merrit, riding leisurely up on his favourite hunter, oe 
the gate. The: hounds were to meet about a mile away. | 
“Its fine to be you, going a hunting every other day of your lay 
life!” cried Richard, half in earnest, half in jest. 
‘Why don’t you go yourself?” asked John, laughing. ir 
“I! Because I have more serious things to think of. You have alk 
the play, Merrit, and I the work.” 
Will you bring me the brush home, John?” I asked, as Richa 
went singing off. 4 
“Tf I can, my darling.” 
He spoke quite pane: 
“I know you were, 
smile. 
Mary.” 
I got to my sewing at once, and sat softly singing. Singing p 
thinking. Will it be believed that I went through the whole of the 
“House that Jack built,” begun by Richard? I did: and more than 
once: an under current of thought in my mind all the while. On that 
_ day next week I was to leave with John for good. 
By and by I saw Richard come swinging through the gate, and won: 
dered what brought him home so early. Busy with my work, I did not 
look up again: but I heard him come into the hall, and then I heard 
a kind of prolonged whispering. Not being more free from curiosity 
than other people, I opened the parlour door to look. ae a 
Why—what was it? Richard and his wife were standing inthe middl 

















“ Why, John, I was only joking.” yore BY 
’ he answered, his good face lighting with a 
“ I must ride on, or there’ll be no chance of it. God bless Yoel 
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of the hall, and gazing at one another in a kind of dumb terror; their 
faces white as death. | 
_ “Richard, what’s the matter?” Iasked. ‘‘ What has happened?” 

They both turned to me, Agnes clasping her hands with a gesture of 
despair. Richard—Richard came to me and led me very tenderly to 
the sofa whence I had risen. I knew then ; knew as surely as though 
he had said it: something had happened to John. 

I can bear to write it calmly now; calmly as I have written of the 
other shadows of my life. John Merrit was dead. Leaping a gate— 
which he had leaped safely on the same steed many and many a time 
before—his horse, from some unexplained cause, did not clear it. He 
fell down with a crash, rolling over and over; and his master’s neck 
was broken. | 

Even as Richard was trying to tell me this, a tramping as of many 
feet went by the gate ; a hurdle in their midst, on which lay something 
covered over closely. Poor Richard, hardly put to it in his perplexity, 
interposed himself between me and the light. 


IV. 


YEARS again went by, more than I have told of yet. Summer succeeded 
to winter ; winter to summer. They brought their changes. The home 
changes I need not say much of. My brother in Canada lost all he 
had, and his children came home to be taken care of amongst us. 
Misfortunes of one kind or another happen to most families, and the 
burthen has to be borne. | 

I was in my twenty-sixth year when Francis Gayne’s wife died. She 
left him with four little girls, the youngest of them only one day old. 

Poor young woman! Full of health and life and expectation one day, 
and dead the next! It was a grievous misfortune. Strange to say, her 
money went from them. By some curious and stupid arrangement of 
those from whom Charlotte had inherited it, it was to go back again at 
her death if she left no male child. If she had had a little son, it would 
all have been his. 

He was the Rector of Naughton now. A year or two back, the old 
man had died, and Mr. Gayne was appointed to the living. It was 
worth about three hundred a year, and the house and garden were 
good. But, to lose his wife’s six hundred pounds of annual income 
must have been indeed a blow. . 

I had been to Naughton, and was walking back along the field path, 
,under the shade of the hedge and the overhanging branches of trees. It 
was sunny August weather. The reapers were tying up the sheaves of 
corn lower down in the field: harvest that year was late. Richard’s eldest 


= son, Dick, an active, troublesome boy of six, was flying about every- 


where ; up to the unripe blackberries in the hedge, down among the 
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sickles of the reapers. A quick footstep behind caused me to t 
and I saw close upon me, the Reverend Francis Gayne. It was a out 
eight months since his wife died. He shook hands, and walked on byt my 
side. In the years gone by we had been just civil to each other, c coldly 
courteous, but never a look or word had recalled the past. What t 
fore was my astonishment to hear him say what he did say this chee 
Will it be believed that he asked me to marry him? Walking by 
my side, and gazing into my face with the same tender looks as of old, 
he asked me. Ibit my lips in my effort for calmness, wishing I could 
pitch him over the hedge. Angry, indignant, all the past slight | he had 
contemptuously cast on me and the cruel desertion, all the misery it had 
brought, rose up in my brain, a vivid picture : and for some moments 
I suffered him to go on, not knowing how to frame my answer. fe i 
‘“*T never loved but you, Mag: Although I married another, I ie 
never loved but you. If | a 
“Mr. Gayne !” I quietly interrupted, but my eyes flashing as I believe 
they had never flashed before, “are you out of your mind? Do you- 
know what you say? Do you remember to whom you are speaking?” 
“Yes, I remember all,” he said in a tone of pain. “ Nevertheless 
it is true. But you do wẹll to be indignant. After the despicable 
manner in which I behaved—and do you suppose,” he broke off with 
emotion, “that I did not feel it all the more shamefully and bitterly 
than even you did, Mary ?—you do well to turn from me. But—— ar i 
“IT beg your pardon, Mr. Gayne, this cannot be pursued. Take from s 
me a final word. Nothing in this world ; no, nor in any other, would 
induce me to marry you. You see that: reaper sharpening his sickle > 
Well, if I were forced to choose PrN Ra you and him, I would take 
him thankfully to be released from you.” 
His very lips went white. “Is this truth, Mary ?” ie 
“It is the truth as solemnly as I can speak it. You cured me so- 
effectually of my love, Mr. Gayne, that I would regard death as a light 
fate, compared to that of becoming your wife. You will drop the sub- 
ject if you please, now and for ever.” aa 
‘Later, perhaps?” he murmured. ‘In the days to come—’ 
‘Be silent, sir, I will not hear it.” T 
“ Well, this is a cruel blow. I have been 
A howl from Dick stopped the controversy better than I had. H i 
had fallen on his face in a bed of stinging-nettles. l 





?) 





I was four-and-forty years of age yesterday, and I am Mary w er 
still. I write this story with a purpose: not to tell the world of my 
life: and its blighted love; but in the hope that it may comfort other 
who have been let grow a old maids as I have grown. 

Twice more I had, I thought, an opportunity of settling ; aad 
it came to nothing. What was to be, was to be. For several ye ears 
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the fact—that I was not a wife, as so many of my earlier friends 
and companions were—rankled in my spirit. Never a day passed but 
I thought of it, or was in some way reminded of it—and I resented 
it in my bitter heart. I am not sure but I blamed Heaven for its un- 
kindness : just as others, left forlorn as I am, resent and blame. 

All z%at has passed away. The great change in spirit that must fit me 
by gradual degrees for that heaven has come, and my eyes are opened 
to see things as they are. That my not having married is God’s doing, 
and not the doing or the fault of any here, I see as surely as I shail see 
hereafter. I know not why I should have been left; I cannot tell. People 
say sometimes, ‘“ What an excellent wife and mother Mary Winter would 
have made!”—and it isso. I wonder at it myself now and then ina calm 
way : Why should I have been so well fitted for a wife and mother’s 
duties, and yet not have them to fulfil? In this world it will never be 
-answered. That I have had other duties put upon me largely, making 
my life a busy and practical life, is true: and who would have filled my place 
in these, I know not. But I do know that were I otherwise occupied 
some one else would have been raised up to take it. The dealings of 
God are wonderful. Full of never-ceasing care for us all. 

And so—I have written this for your comfort, my sisters. Sit down 
no more to enquire w/y you are left, and to blame fate or fortune forit, 
and say it was his work, or her work, or that cause, or this cause. The 
work was God’s. Rely upon it, it is He who has kept you as you are; 
you are in His good hands, and the day will come when you will see its 
wisdom! Ay and its loving wisdom—but not in this world. 

It is all as plain to me now as that gravel walk bordering the grass 
before the window I am writing at. Ilook back on the many instances 
in which I can trace a leading Hand through life; the escapes from 
harm; the unconscious guidance to one path when I would fain have 
gone another ; the care and preservation evinced for me always. And 
—can I dare to disbelieve that the same controlling guidance has been 
mine in the weighty matter of marriage? No, no. God had directed 
this as He does all else ; and I know that it must be well. 

All soreness on the point has passed away. Once get to see the 
matter in this, its true light, and it will pass for you. Thoughtless 
people, in thoughtless whispers made too loud, will say, “ That’s Richard 
Winter’s sister, she’s only an old maid,” but the arrow is no longer barbed; 
it glances off without a touch. 

“Yes, I am an old maid,” I say sometimes with a smile in which if 
they like they may detect its true sweetness. And I am very thankful 
to be so, knowing that it was appointed by Heaven. 

MARY SERENA WINTER. 
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End !—almost saddest of the words we speak ; 
And yet a thing for which the impatient heart 
Longs oftentimes as for the highest good, 
Unheedful of the fact that we can part 
Scarcely with grief itself without a smart ; 
Without, at Jeast, some vague, mysterious sense of loss ; 
As though we laid not down, but only changed, our cross, - 


End !—dreaded point to which we shudd’ring look ; 
From which more often yet we turn away, 
Fearful to poison all our present bliss 
By thought that earthly bliss can never stay ; 
Resolved to gather roses while we may ; 
And, while sweet summer lasts, forget stern winter’s gloom, 
In radiant flush of health, cold shadows of the tomb.° 


End !—be it only of some holiday, 
Some childish treat, some iridescent joy, 
Which claims to be but fleeting—all the same 
Its certain end is still its sure alloy. 
Relentless tyrant ! waiting to destroy 
At every turn, unchecked, man’s noblest works of pride, 
Is nothing safe from thee ? may naught thy touch abide ? 


Not spring, nor spring-time freshness ; not the blush 
That dyes the east as twilight shadows fly ; 
Not the full glory of the noon-day sun, 
Nor softer splendours of the evening sky ; 
Not—painful mark of our mortality— 
Youth, prime of manhood, age; not.one-but yields to thee ; 
And even life itself asserts thy sov’reignty. 


And now thy icy finger, pitiless, 
Is laid upon this little fading year, 
Which in her early bloom we lightly prized, 
But in these parting moments hold full dear. 
Ah you, her younger sister, waiting near 
To seize her fallen crown ; though kind and fair you prove, 
We know you not; and weep for her we know and love. 


Weep !—shall we weep at every end that comes? 
Then verily our cheeks were never dry. 
Our efforts, sure, were wasted ; our best hopes, 
Our loves, our very lives, but vanity, 
If nothing can endure: if all must die. 
But hark! a merry peal of happy Christmas bells, 
Whose voice of jubilee a sweeter message tells, 


The message of death’s mighty Conqueror, 
Glad tidings of a life beyond the grave, 
And of a loving Brother, who was born 
Unto this dying world, the world to save; 
And, armed with force each subtle foe to brave, ' 
To build it up in pattern of the world above— 
A world which knows no end—the Eternity of Love. 
EMMA RHODES. 
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